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PREFACE. 


AT  the  time  of  my  father's  death  many  of  his  friends 
expressed  a  wish  that  a  somewhat  extended  account 
of  his  long  life,  so  much  of  which  had  been  spent  in  the 
public  service,  should  be  prepared  for  the  press.  I  was 
a  little  doubtful  as  to  this  myself,  considering  that  it 
was  more  than  fifty  years  since  he  left  the  scene  of 
national  affairs,  and  nearly  twenty  since  he  resigned 
the  Presidency  of  the  University,  and  withdrew  finally 
to  private  life.  Having  met  with  well-educated  persons 
who  had  never  heard  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  even  with 
gentlemen  of  the  law  whose  notions  of  Samuel  Dexter 
were  nebulous  to  the  last  degree,  I  doubted  whether  it 
were  reasonable  to  hope  that  my  father's  name  and 
public  services  should  have  escaped  the  oblivion  which 
is  so  swift  to  swallow  up  American  reputations.  But 
I  was  willing  to  be  persuaded  that  it  was  otherwise 
by  his  friends,  and,  still  more,  by  his  children.  And, 
indeed,  the  intense  interest  and  active  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life  had  perhaps  made  him  sufficiently  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  this  third  generation  of  men  with  whom 
be  had  lived,  to   make  them  not  unwilling  to    learn 
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something  of  his  life  before  they,  or  perhaps  their  fa- 
thers, were  born. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  family  that  this  filial  duty 
should  be  performed  by  my  eldest  sister,  Eliza  Susan 
Quincy,  who  had  long  been  my  father's  confidential 
friend  and  literary  adviser,  when  engaged  on  any  of 
his  published  works,  and  whom  he  had  appointed,  by 
his  will,  the  custodian  of  his  papers.  As  she  declined, 
after  mature  consideration  and  some  preparation,  to 
fulfil  our  hopes  and  expectations  in  this  particular,  I 
consented  to  undertake  the  Life  which  I  now  ofier  to 
the  public.  Had  it  not  been,  however,  for  the  assist- 
ance afforded  to  me  by  her  careful  arrangement  of  the 
materials  confided  to  her  by  my  father,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  task  would  never  have  been  begun  or 
ended.  And  it  is  to  her  watchful  supervision  and  ju? 
dicious  criticism  that  the  accuracy  of  the  details  of  this 
work  —  the  only  merit  that  I  claim  for  it  —  is  largely 
owing. 

I  thought  it  indispensable  to  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  my  father's  Congressional  life,  to  connect  its 
several  parts  by  a  thread  of  historical  narrative,  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  as  slight  as  was  consistent 
with  the  object  I  had  in  view.  It  is  a  portion  of  his- 
tory less  familiar  to  this  generation  than  it  deserves  to 
be,  in  view  of  its  intrinsic  interest  and  its  close  con- 
nection with  the  events  of  later  years.  In  telling  this 
portion  of  my  father's  life,  I  have  given  ample  extracts 
from  his  speeches,  —  for  his  speeches  were  his  life,  the 
very  breath  of  his  nostrils,  at  that  period  of  his  history. 
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I  am  well  aware  that  such  excerpts  are  very  apt  to  be 
but  cursorily  glanced  at,  or  even  entirely  passed  over. 
I  have  no  fear,  however,  that  any  one  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  read  those  selections  will  think  that  they 
are  too  many  or  too  long. 

I  have  made  free  use  of  my  father's  diaries,  and 
of  some  autobiographical  sketches  he  left  behind  him; 
and,  as  far  as  they  go,  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
him  draw  the  outline  of  his  own  likeness.  Where  I 
lacked  that  assistance,  my  desire  has  been  to  tell,  as 
simply  and  briefly  as  I  could,  the  events  and  occupa- 
tions of  his  life,  in  the  hope  that  the  reader  might  be 
thus  enabled  to  complete  for  himself  the  portraiture  of 
a  character  not  imworthy  of  admiration  and  imitation. 
How  well  I  have  succeeded  in  this  endeavor,  it  is  for 
the  public  to  decide. 

Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
August  20,  1867. 
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LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  QlJiJtCY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

1633-1784.  \.\ 

» 

ANCESTBY. 

EDMUND  QUINCY,  the  first  of  the  name  in  New  England, 
landed  at  Boston  on  the  4th  of  September,  1633,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Rev.  John  Cotton.  Not  much  is  known  of  him 
or  his  history  previous  to  his  emigration,  excepting  that  he  came 
from  Achnrch  in  Northamptonshire,  and  owned  some  landed 
estate  thereabouts.  That  he  was  a  man  of  substance  may  be 
inferred  from  his  bringing  six  servants  with  him;  and  that  he 
was  a  man  of  weight  among  the  founders  of  the  new  common- 
wealth appears  from  his  election  as  a  representative  of  the  town 
of  Boston  in  the  first  General  Court  ever  held  in  Massachusetts 
Bay.  He  was  also  the  first  named  on  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  town  to  assess  and  raise  the  sura  necessary  to  extinguish 
the  title  of  Mr.  Blackstone  to  the  peninsula  on  wliich  the  city 
stands.  In  company  with  William  Coddiogton,  aAerwards  Grov- 
emor  of  Rhode  Island,  ho  bought  of  Chickatabut,  Sachem  of 
Mos-wachuset,  a  tract  of  land  at  Mount  WoUaston,  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  town  of  Boston  in  !March,  1636,*  a  portion  of 
which  is  yet  in  the  family.  Mount  Wollaston,  from  which  grew 
the  plantation  called  Braintree,  now  Quincy,  was  the  scene,  a  few 
years  earlier,  of  the  revels  of  the  graceless  Morton  and  his  rab- 
ble rout,  —  ^  setting  up  a  May-pole,  drinking  and  dancing  about 
it,  and  frisking  about  it,  like  so  many  fairies,  or  furies  rather.''  f 

*  See  **  Mr.  CoddiDgton*8  aod  Mr.  Qninc7*8  Grant,*'  Beoords  of  the  Town  of 
Boston,  Lib.  I.  fol.  4. 
t  MortoD*8  New  Eoglaod  MemoriaL 
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He  changed  th&.«Qj)eV  name  of  the  place  to  Merry  Mount,  and 
80  scandalized  rtjbe.  neighboring  colony  at  Plymouth  by  these  ex- 
cesses, and  yet*B}dre  reasonably  by  selling  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  Indians,*  that  the  stalwart  Captain  Miles  Standish  was  de- 
spatched ,te.  deal  with  him,  who  arrested  him,  dispersed  his  crew, 
and  puf  i^  end  to  his  reign  of  misrule.  The  historian,  Motley, 
made-  iiCis  curiously  picturesque  episode  in  our  infant  annals  the 
siibject  of  one  of  his  earlier  works,  a  romance  entitled  "  Merry 
^./•Iji^otint,*'  which  gave  brilliant  promise  of  that  glowing  power  of 
••'^description  which  illuminates  his  later  pages.  The  part  of  the 
'.'•  grant  which  embraces  Mount  Wollaston  itself  afterwards  came 
by  inheritance  and  purchase  to  President  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  his  son,  Mr.  Cliarles  Francis  Adams. 
Edmund  Quincy  died  the  year  after  making  this  purchase,  in 
1637,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  He  left  a  son  Edmund,  and  a 
daughter  Judith.  The  son  lived,  in  the  main,  a  private  life  on 
the  estate  in  Brain  tree.  He  was  a  magistrate  and  a  representa- 
tive of  his  town  in  the  General  Court,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Suffolk  Regiment  When  the  people  of  Boston  deposed 
and  imprisoned  the  Royal  Governor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who 
had  made  himself  as  odious  by  his  tyranny  on  this  side  the  ocean 
as  his  master  James  H.  had  done  on  the  other,  in  the  spring  of 
1689,  Edmund  Quincy  was  made  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safe- 
ty which  formed  the  provisional  government  of  the  Colony  until 
the  new  charter  of  William  and  Mary  arrived.  Though  this 
Colonial  revolution  may  seem  but  an  obscure  underplot  of  the 
great  English  revolutionary  drama,  still  it  was  inspired  by  the 
same  love  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  required  quite  as  much 
readiness  to  venture  life  and  estate  for  its  establishment  on  a  sure 
foundation,  in  the  Colony  as  in  the  mother  country,  and  all  who 
ran  the  risks  of  the  attempt  deserve  equally  the  gratitude  of 
after  generations.  Judith  Quincy  married  John  Hull,  who,  when 
Massachusetts  Bay  assumed  the  prerogative  of  coining  money, 
was  her  mint-master,  and  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  office,  be- 
fore Charles  II.  put  a  stop  to  that  infringement  of  his  royalties. 
There  is  a  tradition  that,  when  he  married  his  daughter  to  Sam- 
uel Sewall,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  he  gave  her  for  her  dowry 


bar  ireigbt  to  pioe-tree  shillinga.  From  lliis  marriage  has  fqjning 
the  eminent  family  of  the  SeH-ulb,  which  has  given  three  Cljiof 
Justices  to  Mit£i^achuBetts  and  one  to  Canada,  aud  has  been  dis- 
tinguiahed  in  every  generation  by  the  talents  and  virtties  of  its 
members.  There  is  another  a&socialion  ivith  iho  name  of  Judith 
Hull,  which  I  fcnr  may  not  commend  it  to  the  blessings  of  my 
readers,  —  at  least,  of  such  of  them  as  are  accustomed  to  yiasi 
hRtweeii  Boston  and  New  York  by  the  way  of  Long  Island 
twund.  For  John  Hull  owned  lands  in  the  Narrn^nnsett  country, 
ruid,  in  giving  Christian  names  to  those  savage  ptace.^  he  cou- 
r&rred  ihat  of  his  wile  on  the  ill-reputed  headland,  the  terror  of 
nil  t^eoeick  paasengerr^,  ever  since  known  as  Point  Judith.  If  the 
good  man  could  hare  had  a  prophetic  glimpse  into  futurity,  he 
would  hardly  have  sought  to  perpetuate  so  beloved  a  Danie  by 
beetowing  it  uu  that  pernicious  promontory. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Edmnnd  Quincy,  who  was  a  child  when 
brought  to  Xew  England,  died  in  1G98,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
leaving  two  sons,  Daniel  and  Edmund.  Daniel  died  during 
his  father's  lifetime,  leaving  an  only  son.  John,  who  graduated 
at  Carabridge  in  1708,  and  was  a  prominent  public  man  in 
the  Colony  for  near  half  a  cenluiy.  He  was  a  Comicillor,  nnd 
for  many  years  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House.  He  died  in 
17C7.  at  the  time  oflbc  birtli  of  his  great-grandson,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  therefore  received  the  name  which  he  has  made 
iUuatriona.  Edmund,  the  second  son,  graduated  in  1G99,  and 
was  also  in  the  public  service  almost  nil  his  life,  as  a  magisirate, 
a  Councillur,  and  one  of  the  Justices  of  the, Supreme  Court.  lie 
waa  also  Colonel  of  the  Suflulk  Regiment,  at  that  time  a  very 
important  command,  since  the  County  of  Suffolk  then,  and 
long  aAer,  included  what  is  now  tlie  County  of  Norfolk,  as  well 
u  tlie  town  of  Boston.  In  1737,  the  General  Court  selected 
iiim  as  their  agent  to  Iny  the  claims  of  the  Colony  before  the 
liomc  government,  in  the  matter  of  the  disputed  boundary  be- 
Ineen  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire.  He  died,  hoiv- 
ever,  very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Febniary  23d,  0.  S., 
1737-8,  of  the  smalt-pox,  which  he  had  taken  by  inoculation.  He 
was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
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him  by  the  General  Court,  which  also  made  a  grant  of  a  thonsand 
acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Lenox  to  his  family,  in  farther  recog- 
nition of  his  public  services. 

Judge  Edmund  Quincj  had  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Josiah. 
The  first-named,  who  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1722,  lived  a 
private  life  at  Braintree  and  in  Boston.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  John  Hancock,  the  first  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  afterwards  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Josiah 
was  bom  in  1709,  and  took  his  first  degree  in  1728.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  to  London  in  1737-38,  and  afterwards  visited 
England  and  the  Continent  more  than  once.  For  some  years  he 
was  engaged  in  commerce  and  ship-building  in  Boston,  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  Jackson. 
A  rather  singular  adventure  was  the  prosperous  occasion  of  his 
withdrawing  from  business.  In  1748  the  partners  owned  a  ship 
named  the  Bethell,*  which  had  been  on  a  voyage  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. At  that  time  England  was  engaged  in  the  war  with 
France  and  Spain  which  the  Colonists  distinguished  as  King 
George's  War,  and  the  Spanish  privateers  were  the  especial 
dread  of  English  commerce.  By  way  of  precaution,  the  Bethell 
had  taken  out  a  letter  of  marque,  and  was  armed,  though  six 
of  her  twenty  guns  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Quaker  persua- 
sion. Not  long  after  issuing  from  the  Straits  into  the  Atlantic, 
slie  fell  in,  just  at  nightfall,  with  a  ship  of  greatly  superior  force, 
under  Spanish  colors.  Escape  was  impossible ;  so,  instead  of  at- 
tempting it,  she  bore  down  upon  the  Spaniard,  and  peremptorily 
summoned  her  to  surrender.  The  captain,  by  way  of  putting  as 
good  a  face  upon  the  matter  as  possible,  made  the  best  display  he 
could  of  lanterns  in  the  rigging,  and  had  all  the  spare  coats  and 
hats  which  the  sailors'  chests  contained  picturesquely  disposed,  so 
as  to  make  the  enemy  believe  that  his  ship  was  full  of  men.  The 
Spanish  captain,  afler  some  demur  and  parley,  taking  the  Bethell 

•  The  Bethell  was  named  for  Sliogsby  Bethell,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, afterwards  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  the  correspondent  and  agent  of  the  Bos- 
ton firm,  and,  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  a  partner  in  some  sort,  at  least  in 
this  adventure.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  great  lawyer.  Sir  Richard  Bethell, 
successively  Solicitor  and  Attorney  General,  and  afterwards  Chancellor,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Westbury. 
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for  an  English  sloop-of-war,  struck  his  colors,  and  gave  up  his 
ship  without  firing  a  gun.  His  rage  and  that  of  his  crew,  on  dis- 
ooyering  the  stratagem  to  which  they  had  fallen  victims,  was  in- 
finite, hut  unavailing.  The  gallant  captain  of  the  Bethell,  Isaac 
Freeman,  whose  name  certainly  deserves  to  he  preserved,  says, 
in  his  letter  to  his  owners :  ^  At  Daylight  we  had  the  last  of  the 
Prisoners  secured,  who  were  ready  to  hang  themselves  for  sub- 
mitting, when  they  saw  our  Strength,  having  only  fourteen  Guns, 
besides  six  wooden  ones ;  and  you  may  easily  imagine  we  had 
Care  and  Trouble  enough  with  them  till  they  were  landed  at 
Fyal.''  The  Jesus  Maria  and  Joseph  was  a  *'  register  ship,"  bound 
from  Havana  to  Cadiz,  with  one  hundred  and  ten  men  and 
twenty-six  guns ;  while  the  Bethell  had  but  thirty-seven  men  and 
fourteen  guns.  Her  cargo  ^  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  chests  of  silver  and  two  of  gold,  registered,**  besides  cochineal 
and  other  valuable  commodities.  The  prize  was  brought  safely 
into  Boston,  duly  condemned,  and  the  proceeds  distributed.  My 
great-aunt,  Mrs.  Hannah  Storer,  Mr.  Quincy*s  daughter,  who 
died  in  1826,  at  ninety,  used  to  describe  the  sensation  this  event 
caused  in  Boston ;  and  how  the  chests  of  doubloons  and  dollars 
were  escorted  through  the  streets,  by  sailors  armed  with  pi:<tols 
and  cutlasses,  to  her  father's  house,  at  the  comer  of  what  is  now 
Central  Court  and  Washington  Street,  where  they  were  deposit- 
ed in  the  wine-cellar,  and  guard  mounted  over  them  by  d<iy  and 
night  while  they  remained  there. 

Though  Mr.  Quincy  was  but  about  forty  years  old  at  this  time, 
he  soon  afterwards  retired  from  business  and  removed  to  Brain- 
tree,  where  he  lived  for  thirty  years  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, upon  his  share  of  the  ancestral  acres,  occupying  himself 
with  the  duties  of  a  county  magistrate,  and  amusing  himself  with 
field  sports.  Game  of  all  sorts  abounded  in  those  days  in  the 
woods  and  along  the  shore,  and  marvellous  stories  have  come 
down,  by  tradition,  of  his  feats  with  gun  and  rod.  He  was  Colo- 
nel of  the  Suffolk  Regiment,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him ; 
but  not  otherwise  in  public  life,  excepting  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
government  of  the  Province,  in  1755,  during  the  Old  French 
War,  to  Pennsylvania  as  Commissioner  to  ask  the  help  of  that 
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Colony  in  an  attack  which  Massachusetts  Bay  had  planned 
upon  Crown  Point.  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  hy  the  help 
of  Doctor  Franklin,  who  relates  the  transaction  at  large  in  his 
Autobiography.  *  '<  A  most  cordial  and  affectionate  friendship,'' 
to  use  Dr.  Franklin's  own  words,  subsisted  between  them  for  the 
next  thirty  years.  Whenever  he  came  to  Boston,  Dr.  Franklin 
always  visited  Colonel  Quincy  (as  he  was  usually  styled)  at 
Brain  tree,  and  an  intimate  correspondence  was  kept  up  between 
them  as  long  as  the  latter  lived.  It  was  at  the  end  of  one  of 
these  letters,  dated  at  Passy,  September  11,  1783,  that  Dr. 
Franklin  made  use  of  the  expression,  which  has  become  almost 
as  much  a  proverb  in  men's  mouths  as  any  of  Poor  Richard's,  — 
"May  we  never  see  another  war!  For,  in  my  opinion,  there 
never  was  a  good  war  or  a  had  peace  /  "  f 

Colonel  Josiah  Quincy,  by  his  first  marriage,  had  three  sons, 
Edmund,  Samuel,  and  Josiah,  and  one  daughter,  Hannah.  His 
first  wife  was  Hannah  Sturgis,  daughter  of  John  Sturgis,  one  of 
his  Majesty's  Council,  of  Yarmouth.  The  tradition  in  the  family 
runs,  that  Judge  Edmund  Quincy  saw  this  young  lady,  when  on 
circuit,  at  her  Other's  house,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  her 
charms,  that  he  ordered  or  advised  his  youngest  son  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  her,  without  delay,  —  he  himself  and  his  eldest  son 
being  already  matrimonially  provided  for.  The  young  man  duti- 
fully obeyed  the  paternal  behest,  and  wooed  and  won  her  for  his 
bride ;  an  act  of  filial  piety  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  an 
excellent  wife,  well-accomplished  according  to  the  standard  of 
female  education  at  that  day.  Her  daughter  Hannah  we  may 
infer,  from  the  way  in  which  she  is  mentioned  in  John  Adams's 
early  diary,  to  have  been  not  the  least  of  the  attractions  of  her 
father's  house  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Braintree  lawyer.  He 
speaks  of  her  sometimes  by  her  own  proper  name,  and  sometimes 
as  O.,  the  initial  of  Olinda,  the  name  which  she  assumed  in  cor- 
respondence and  intimate  society,  according  to  the  romantic  cus- 
tom of  young  ladies  of  that  day,  of  which  Mrs.  Adams  tells  us  in 
her  Letters  published  by  her  grandson.  They  remained  friends 
through  their  long  lives,  and  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 

•  Spark8*8  Life  aod  Works  of  Franklin,  1. 180.  t  Ibid.,  X.  9. 
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Olber,  in  1826.  She  married,  first,  T5r.  Bela  Lincoln  (H.  C 
1751),  brother  of  Major- General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  the  Rev- 
olution  ;  and  seconilly,  Ebenezer  Storer  (H.  C,  1747),  for  many 
years  Treasurer  of  the  College. 

Her  elde.sC  brother,  Edmund,  graduBled  in  1752,  af^er  which  he 
became  a  merchant  in  Boston.  He  was  in  England  in  1760,  for 
(be  purpose  of  establishing  mercantile  correspondences,  and,  as 
appears  from  the  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,  of  ascertaining 
from  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Commerce  what  encouragement 
he  migbt  expect  for  (he  manufacture  of  polnsh  in  the  way  of  a 
premium  on  its  importation  into  England.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Qujney,  April  8,  1701.  says  of  bim,  touching 
this  matter:  "Ilts  ingenuous,  manly,  and  generous  behavior 
in  a  transaction  here  iviih  the  Society  of  Arts  gave  me  great 
pleasure,  as  it  was  very  much  to  his  reputation."  *  Tn  this 
Operation  it  appears,  from  a  letter  of  his  own  to  Thomas  Hollis, 
July  25,  I7GG,  that  he  was  successful.  In  the  Enme  letter, 
he  telU  Mr.  Hollis  of  his  endeavors  to  introduce  the  silk  cul- 
Inre  into  New  England.  Ue  says:  "I  doubt  not,  in  the  course 
of  four  or  fire  jeara,  or  as  soon  as  the  mulberry-trees  can  be 
brought  to  l>e  of  use,  we  shall  make  some  figure  in  that  arti- 
cle, for  wc  find  by  experience  that  the  severity  of  our  winters  is 
no  detriment  to  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm,  wherever  deposited."  'f 
Whether  he  would  have  "  made  some  figure"  in  the  rearing  of 
silkworms  and  the  culture  of  silk,  had  he  lived,  cannot  be  known ; 
but  I  believe  his  successors  in  the  experiment  have  made  but  an 
indifferenC  one,  up  to  this  time.  The  attempt,  however,  at  that  . 
period,  is  curious,  as  showing  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the 
New  England  mind,  —  then,  as  now,  seeking  out  new  fields  and 
Ibrms  of  industry.  Edmund  Quincy  died  at  sea  in  17G8,  on  bis 
return  from  a  voyage  for  his  health  to  the  West  Indies.  While 
on  the  subject  of  his  industrial  schemes,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
menlioD  that  his  fether,  Josiah  Quincy,  engaged  in  the  first  manu- 
fscture  of  glass  ever  set  up  in  America,  in  company  with  Joseph 
Palmer,  afterwards  known  as  General  Fnlmer,  an  Englishman, 
who  came  ever  in  1744.     The;o  glass-works  were  upon  a  penia- 

■  Sparlu'5  PrBoklin,  Vtl  23S.  )  Memolra  of  ThCFmu  BoUii,  L  337. 
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8ula  in  Quincy  harbor,  called  Germantovm,  now  the  site  of  the 
Sailors'  Snng  Harbor.  It  was  called  Grermantown  from  the  fact 
that  the  glass-blowers  were  mainly  emigrants  from  Germany. 
More  strictly  speaking,  they  were  from  Holland ;  of  which  fact 
evidence  is  yet  extant  in  the  remains  of  the  dykes  which  they 
painfully  constructed,  on  their  arrival,  to  keep  out  the  sea  from 
land  which  had  never  been  overflowed  since  the  general  deluge. 
The  Revolutionary  War  put  an  end  to  this  establishment ;  and 
nothing  remains  of  it  but  the  name  of  the  place,  and  the  German 
names  of  a  few  families  in  Quincy,  descended  from  that  indus- 
trious colony. 

The  second  son  of  Colonel  Quincy,  Samuel,  graduated  in  1754, 
and  studied  the  law  with  Benjamin  Pratt,  made  Chief  Justice  of 
New  York  in  1759.  He  was  of  about  the  same  standing  as  John 
Adams,  and  they  were  intimate  friends  until  their  friendship  was 
broken  up  by  the  Revolution.  They  were  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  the  same  day,  November  6th,  1758,  and  Mr.  Adams  gives  a 
lively  account  of  the  ceremony  in  his  diary,  some  part  of  which 
reads  oddly  in  the  light  of  his  later  celebrity.  Mr.  Quincy  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  court  by  Jeremiah  Gridley,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  the  first  lawyer  in  the  Province.  Mr.  Adams  had 
also  applied  to  him  for  the  same  service,  and,  though  they  had  no 
previous  acquaintance  with  one  another,  the  impression  he  made 
at  the  time  of  this  application  was  so  favorable,  that  Mr.  Gridley 
agreed  to  oblige  him.  On  the  important  day  Mr.  Gridley  had 
not  come  to  town,  and  young  Adams  says:  — 

*^  I  began  to  grow  uneasy,  expecting  that  Quincy  would  be  sworn 
and  I  have  no  patron,  when  Mr.  Gridley  made  his  appearance,  and,  on 
sight  of  me,  whispered  to  Mr.  Pratt,  Dana,  Kent,  Thacher,  about  me. 
Mr.  Pratt  said  nobody  knew  me  I  *  Yes,*  says  Gridley,  *  I  have  tried 
him,  and  he  is  a  very  sensible  fellow ! '  At  last  he  rose  up  and  bowed 
to  his  right  hand  and  said,  '  Mr.  Quincy,'  when  Quincy  rose  up ;  then 
he  bowed  to  me,  '  Mr.  Adams,'  when  I  walked  out." 

He  then  presented  the  young  candidates  to  the  bench  with  a 
few  complimentary  remarks,  — 

<*  when,"  the  Diary  goes  on,  <<the  clerk  was  ordered  to  swear  us; 
after  the  oath,  Mr.  Gridley  took  me  by  the  hand,  wished  me  much  joy 
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and  reoommended  me  to  the  bar.  I  shook  hands  with  the  bar  and  re- 
ceived their  congratulations,  and  invited  them  over  to  Stone's  to  drink 
somo  punch,  where  most  of  us  resorted,  and  had  a  very  cheerful  chat."  * 

The  intimacy  between  the  two  friends  lasted  until  the  heady 
corrents  of  the  Revolution  swept  them  asunder.  In  the  Appendix 
to  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams's  Life  of  his  grandfather  is  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Quincy,  which  his  grandson  prints  as 
one  of  those  early  papers  ^  which,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances by  which  Mr.  Adams  was  surrounded,  are  much  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  life."  Samuel  Quincy  became  eminent  in  his 
profession,  and  rose  to  be  Solicitor- General.  He  sided  with  the 
Crown  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  went  to  England  at  the 
evacoation  of  Boston,  in  March,  1776,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Attorney-General  of  Antigua  by  way  of  compensation 
for  his  exile  and  his  losses.  He  held  this  office  until  his  death  in 
1789,  having  never  returned  to  his  native  land.f 

The  youngest  son  of  Colonel  Josiah  Quiucy  bore  his  name, 
and  was  therefore  known  to  his  contemporaries,  and  takes  his 
place  in  history,  as  Josiah  Quincy,  Junior,  he  having  died  before 
his  father.  He  was  bom  February  23,  1744,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  17G3.  Three  years  later,  on  taking  his  Mas- 
ter's degree,  he  delivered  an  English  oration,  the  first  in  our 
academic  annals,  on  the  characteristic  subject  of  '^  Patriotism," 
by  the  rhetorical  merits  and  graceful  delivery  of  which  he  gained 
great  reputation.  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  who  was  his  class- 
mate, said,  fifly  years  afterward?,  ^  I  was  not  much  acquainted 
with  3Ir.  Quincy  in  College,  but  I  never  shall  forget  his  oration 
on  *  Patriotism,'  and  the  tone  of  voice  with  which  he  said,  ^A 
Patriot ! '  and  then  proceeded  to  give  the  character  of  one."  He 
studied  law  with  Oxenhridge  Thacher,  one  of  the  principal  law- 
yers of  that  day,  and  succeeded  to  his  practice  at  his  death, 
which  took  place  about  the  time  he  himself  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  took  a  high  rank  at  once  in  his  profession,  although  his  atten- 

*  LIfo  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  by  his  Grandson,  Charles  F.  Adams,  II.  49. 

t  There  is  a  biography  of  Samuel  Quincy  in  the  Appendix  to  Curwen*8  Jour- 
nal, edited  by  George  A.  Ward,  and  an  excellent  letter  to  him  from  his  sister 
Hannah,  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken. 
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tion  to  its  demands  was  continually  interrupted  by  the  stormy 
agitation  in  men's  minds  and  passions  which  preceded  and  an- 
nounced the  Revolution,  and  which  he  actively  promoted  by  his 
writings  and  public  speeches.  On  the  5th  of  March,  the  day 
of  ^'  the  Boston  Massacre,"  he  was  selected,  together  with  John 
Adams,  by  Captain  Preston,  who  gave  the  word  of  command  to 
the  soldiers  that  fired  on  the  crowd,  to  conduct  his  defence  and 
that  of  his  men,  they  having  been  committed  for  trial  for  murder. 
His  wife,  to  whose  excellent  virtues  I  shall  presently  give  the 
testimony  of  her  son,  was  summoned  to  the  hall  door,  on  the 
morning  of  that  fateful  day,  by  the  formidable  apparition  of  a 
grim  sergeant  in  King  Greorge's  livery,  asking  for  Mr.  Quincy. 
Her  first  and  natural  apprehension  was,  knowing  how  odious  he 
had  made  himself  to  the  Provincial  authorities,  that  the  errand  of 
this  redoubtable  messenger  was  to  arrest  him.  She  was  soon  re- 
lieved, however,  by  finding  that  his  mission  was  to  ask  the  aid  of 
her  husband  for  a  prisoner,  and  not  to  make  him  one. 

At  that  moment  of  fierce  excitement,  it  demanded  personal  and 
moral  courage  to  perform  this  duty.  His  own  father  wrote  him 
a  letter  of  stem  and  strong  remonsti*ance  against  his  undertaking 
the  defence  of  "  those  criminals  charged  with  the  murder  of  their 
fellow-citizens,"  —  exclaiming,  with  passionate  emphasis,  ^'  Grood 
God  I  Is  it  possible  ?  I  will  not  believe  it ! "  Mr.  Quincy,  in  his 
reply,  reminded  his  father  of  the  obligation  his  professional  oath 
laid  him  under,  to  give  legal  counsel  and  assistance  to  men  ac- 
cused of  a  crime,  but  not  proved  to  be  guilty  of  it ;  adding :  ^'  I 
dare  affirm  that  you  and  this  whole  people  will  one  day  rejoice 
that  I  became  an  advocate  for  the  aforesaid  criminals,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  our  fellow-citizens.  I  never  harbored  the  ex- 
pectation, nor  any  great  desire,  that  all  men  should  speak  well 
of  me.  To  inquire  my  duty  and  to  do  it,  is  my  aim.**  *  He  did 
his  duty,  and  his  prophecy  soon  came  to  pass.  There  is  no  more 
honorable  passage  in  the  history  of  New  England  than  the  one 
which  records  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  Captain  Preston  and  his 
men,  in  the  midst  of  the  passionate  excitements  of  that  time,  by  a 
jury  of  the  town  maddened  to  rage  but  a  few  months  before  by 

•  Memoir  of  Josiah  Qnincy,  Junior,  by  his  Son,  pp.  84-86. 
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Um  blood  of  her  cilizens  shed  in  lier  BtreeU.  'At  the  lime  of 
Inkiog  so  prominent  a  purl  in  tlits  trial,  which  Mr.  Adams  well 
eaid  was  "  aa  important  a  cause  aa  woa  ever  tried  in  any  coart  or 
oouDliy  in  the  world,"  Mr.  Quincy  was  but  twenly-sii  years  old. 
No  twill  islanding  his  youth,  he  was  taken  into  the  counsels  of  the 
elder  patriots,  and  hia  fervid  eloquence  in  the  popular  meelinp, 
and  hia  ardent  appeals  through  the  press,  were  of  potent  effect  In 
rousing  the  general  mind  to  resist  the  arbitrary  act*  of  the  British 
miniAtry.  He  waa  one  of  the  firxt  that  said,  in  plain  terms,  that 
nn  appeal  lo  anus  was  inevitable,  and  a  separation  from  the 
nuilher  country  the  only  security  for  the  future.  In  1774  he 
went  to  England,  partly  for  his  health,  which  bad  suifered  much 
from  hia  intense  professional  mid  political  aetiviij,  but  chiefly  aa  a 
confldential  agent  of  the  patriotic  party  to  consult  and  advice  with 
ibe  friends  of  America  there.  His  presence  io  London,  coming 
as  he  did  at  that  mo^t  critical  moment,  excited  the  Dotice  of  the 
mini>teriBl  purly,  as  well  as  of  the  opposition.  The  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough denounced  him,  together  with  Doctor  Franklin,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  "  as  men  walking  the  streets  of  London  who 
ought  to  he  in  Newgate  or  at  Tyburn."  He  had  interviews,  by 
iheir  own  invitation,  with  Lord  North  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  and 
wmt  received  and  (rented  in  the  kindest  and  most  confidential 
manner  by  Doctor  Franklin,  Lord  Shelbume.  Colonel  Barr^, 
Governor  Pownall,  and  many  otiiers  of  the  leading  men  in  oppo- 
ailion  at  tliat  lime.  The  precise  results  of  his  communications 
with  the  English  Whiga  can  never  be  known.  They  were  im- 
portant enough,  however,  to  make  his  English  friends  urgent  for 
his  immediate  return  to  America,  because  he  could  give  informa- 
tion viva  voce  which  could  not  Bafely  be  committed  lo  writing. 
His  incessant  devotion  to  his  work  undid  all  the  good  which  the 
change  of  air  and  the  varieties  of  travel  had  seemed  to  promise 
at  first.  Doctor  Franklin  says  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  James  Bow- 
dmn,  February  25,  1775:  "  It  is  a  thousand  pities  his  strength 
of  body  is  not  equal  to  his  strength  of  mind.  His  zeal  for  the 
pnblic,  like  that  of  David  for  God's  house,  will,  I  fear,  eat  him 
Dp."  His  health  had  failed  seriously  during  the  latter  months 
of  his  residence  in  England,  and  hia  physician.  Dr.  Fothergill. 
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strongly  advised  against  his  undertaking  a  winter  TOjage,  assur- 
ing him  that  the  Bristol  waters  and  the  summer  season  would  re- 
store him  to  perfect  health.  His  sense  of  public  duty,  however, 
overbore  all  personal  considerations,  and  he  set  sail  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1775,  and  died  off  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
26th  of  April.  In  his  last  hours,  he  repeated  again  and  again 
his  heart's  desire  for  one  hour  with  Samuel  Adams  or  Joseph 
Warren,  when  he  should  die  content.  The  citizens  of  Gloucester 
buried  him  with  all  honor  in  their  graveyard.  The  next  year, 
when  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Boston  opened  the  communica- 
tion with  Braintree,  he  was  removed  thither  and  placed  in  a 
vault,  built  by  his  direction  for  himself  and  his  wife,  in  the  bury- 
ing-ground  there,  not  far  from  the  family  tomb.  His  contem- 
poraries always  spoke  of  his  gifl  of  eloquence  as  something  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  as  of  a  higher  strain  than  that  of  the  other 
famous  orators  those  times  called  forth.  His  voice  is  described 
as  combining  strength,  sweetness,  and  flexibility  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  and  old  citizens  have  told  me  that  they  could  hear 
him  at  the  head  of  State  Street  when  he  was  speaking  in  the  Old 
South  Church.  John  Adams  speaks  of  him  ^  as  aptly  called  the 
Boston  Cicero,  the  great  orator  of  the  body  meetings.**  In  a 
letter  to  his  father,  dated  Philadelphia,  29th  July,  1775,  Mr. 
Adams  says :  — 

^  We  jointly  lament  the  loss  of  a  Quincy  and  a  Warren ;  two  char- 
acters as  great,  in  proportion  to  their  age,  as  any  that  I  have  ever 
known  in  America.  Our  country  mourns  the  loss  of  both,  and  sin- 
cerely sympathizes  with  the  mother  of  the  one  and  the  father  of  the 
other.  They  were  both  my  intimate  friends,  with  whom  I  lived  and 
conversed  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  I  was  animated  by  them  in 
the  painful,  dangerous  course  of  opposition  to  the  oppressions  brought 
upon  our  country,  and  the  loss  of  them  has  wounded  me  too  deeply  to 
be  easily  healed.  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.  The  ways  of 
Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate,  but  you  may  remember  the  words 
which,  many  years  ago,  you  and  I  fondly  admired,  and  Which,  upon 
many  occasions,  I  have  found  advantage  in  recollecting,  — 

*  Why  should  I  grieve,  when  grieving  I  must  bear, 
And  take  with  guilt  what  guiltless  I  might  share  ? ' "  • 

•  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  Vol.  IX.  p.  880. 
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Joii&b  Quiocy,  Juoior,  waa  barely  thirty-one  years  of  age 
vben  be  thus  died,  as  truly  perhaps  in  the  cause  of  his  country 
09  his  friend  Warren,  who  fell,  less  than  two  months  ailervrards, 
on  Bunker  Hill.  Their  names  have  been  commonly  and  not  nn- 
justly  associated,  together  wilb  that  of  James  Otis,  who  had  been 
iLlready  removed  from  active  life  by  menial  disease,  as  those  of 
men  lo  whom  the  Revolution  was  largely  owing,  though  they 
were  not  permitted  to  assist  in  its  progress,  or  to  witness  its 
tnnmph. 

Hie  father,  Colonel  Quincy,  lived  on  at  Brointree  during  the 
whole  of  the  war.  The  estate  hounds  on  the  ocean,  and  was  in 
danger  of  boat  attacks  from  the  British  deet  which  commanded 
tho  liarbor  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  He  remained  throughout 
■toDtly  at  his  post,  though  the  ladies  of  his  family,  at  times  of 
ppecial  danger,  wonld  take  ri'foge  with  Mrs.  Adams  in  the  mod- 
Ct)t  farm-house  at  the  foot  of  Penn'a  Hill  where  Mr.  Adams  was 
bom.  The  following  extracts  from  some  of  liia  loiters  to  his 
daughter-in-law,  irra.  Josiah  Quincy,  Junior,  then  at  Norwich, 
in  Connecticut,  describe  the  alarms  to  vrhich  the  family  was  ex* 
posed,  and  recount  some  of  the  gossiping  rumors  by  which  they 
were  occasionally  beguiled. 

"  It  is  now  upwards  of  three  months  since  you  led  ub,  and  ncorcely  » 
week  haa  paseed  without  our  being  alarmed  Irom  the  land  or  water. 
Great  part  of  our  valnable  effects  are  rctnovwl.  For,  although  we  have 
five  cODipanies  stationeil  near  ub,  yet  the  shells  thrown  froni  the  float- 
ing liattenes  and  the  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  row  with  twenty  oara, 
carry  6{ty  men  each,  and  are  defended  with  cannon  and  swivels, 
keep  us  under  perpetual  apprehension  of  being  attacked  whenever  we 
■hall  become  an  object  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  cxujto  the  attention 
of  onr  enemies.  Our  drcumstances  are  truly  melancholy,  and  grow 
rather  wone  than  belter.  .... 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  may  credit  the  unanimous  report  of 
IhoK  who  have  lately  been  permitted  to  come  out  of  Boston,  the 
King's  troops,  and  many  of  their  officers,  are  sickly  and  greatlj  dis- 
couraged- So  ranch  so,  that  a  fortnight  since,  when  orden  were  given 
to  strike  tlieir  tents,  as  soon  as  tbcy  understood  they  were  to  march 
over  the  Neck,  they  refused  to  proceed,  and  immediately  pitched  their 
lents  again 

"  Lieutenant'Cobnel  Pitkin,  who  is  posted  for  the  defence  of  S 
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turn,  informed  me  last  evening  that  the  mate  of  a  vessel  who  was 
seized  and  carried  to  Boston  overheard  an  officer  sa^  to  his  friend, 
that  General  Gage  had  positive  orders  to  attack  the  rebels  at  all  haz- 
ards. But  upon  acquainting  his  officers,  the^  unanimously  refused  to 
go,  because  it  would  be  certain  death  to  them,  as  we  were  so  strongly 
intrenched.  And  that  they  had  rather  give  up  their  commissions  than 
hazard  their  lives  at  so  great  a  disadvantage." 

During  the  siege  of  Boston,  Colonel  Quincy  conceived  a 
scheme  for  blockading  the  port  by  means  of  fortifications  thrown 
up  at  proper  points  on  the  islands  commanding  the  ship-channels, 
60  as  to  compel  the  surrender  of  the  whole  British  force.  This 
plan  he  commanicated  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  dined  with  him  in 
company  with  James  Bowdoin,  Professor  John  Winthrop,  and  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Samuel  Cooper,  in  October,  1775,  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  the  Commission  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  the 
camp  at  Cambridge.  Doctor  Franklin  advised  him  to  impart  his 
scheme  to  General  Washington,  which  he  did,  offering  his  person- 
al services  and  whatever  assistance  his  own  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  harbor,  the  islands,  and  the  channels  could  lend  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  design.  General  Washington,  in  replying  to  this 
letter,  November  4,  1775,*  admits  the  importance  of  the  plan, 
were  it  possible  to  carry  it  out.  "We  are,"  he  says,  "in  a  manner 
destitute  of  cannon,  and  compelled  to  keep  the  little  powder  we 
have  for  the  use  of  the  musketry.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
an  unanswerable  argument  against  every  plan,  and  may  serve  to 
account  for  my  not  having  viewed  the  several  spots  which  have 
been  so  advantageously  spoken  of.  I  am  not  without  intentions 
of  making  them  a  visit,  and  shall  certainly  do  myself  the  honor 
of  calling  upon  you." 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1775,  Colonel  Quincy  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing,  from  an  upper  window,  Governor  Gage  sail  for 
England  with  a  fair  wind,  —  of  which  fact  he  made  a  record  with 
his  ring  on  one  of  the  panes  of  glass,  yet  extant  Af^er  an  anx 
ious  winter,  he  had  the  yet  higher  pleasure  of  seeing  the  whole 
British  fleet  under  sail  on  its  final  departure,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1776.     For  the  three  days  that  the  ships  remained  in  the 

•  Sparks's  Life  and  Writings  of  Washington,  Vol.  m.  p.  141. 
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harbor,  after  ibe  evncuation  of  IJostOD  ou  the  ITtli,  he  and  his 
family  had  been  UDdec  reasonable  apiirehensiona  of  foraging  at- 
tacks, from  which  they  were  tlius  happily  relieved.  The  follow- 
ing letter  to  Geoeml  Washington,  wriLLen  the  day  afler,  gives  a 
lirely  description  of  llie  sceqe  as  it  passed  before  his  eyes. 

CoLOXBi.  QocTCT  TO  Gkxeral  WASnrSGTON. 

"  Duuniii,  Maceb  11,  Illt. 

".  .  .  .  Nothing  less  than  an  inveterate  nervoits  headache  has  pre- 
vented my  paying  in  person  those  comphmenta  of  congratulation 
irhicb  are  due  to  you  from  every  Iriend  to  Uberty  and  the  rights  of 
mankind,  upon  your  triumphant,  and  almost  bloodless  victory,  in  for- 
eing  the  Britii>ii  anny  imd  navy  to  n  precipitate  Sight  from  the  capital 
of  ibis  Colony.     A  grateful  heart  now  dictates  them  to  a  trembling 

hanil,  in  hnmhlc  confidence  of  your  favorahlc  reception Since 

ihii  ihipa  and  troops  fell  down  below,  wc  have  been  apprehensive  of  an 
aUack  from  their  boats,  in  pursuit  of  live  stock ;  but  yesterday,  in  the 
afternoon  we  were  happily  relieved,  by  the  appeamnco  of  a  number  of 
whale-boats,  stretching  across  our  bay,  under  the  command  (as  1  have 
aince  learned)  of  the  brave  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tupper,  who  in  the 
fM^noon  had  been  eannonading  the  ships  with  one  or  more  field-pieces, 
from  the  east  head  of  TLorapton's  Island,  and  I  suppose  last  night  can- 
nonaded thcni  from  the  same  place,  or  from  Spectacle  Island.  This 
judicioos  manccuvre  had  its  genuine  effect ;  lor,  this  morning,  the  Ad- 
miral and  all  the  rest  of  the  ships,  except  one  of  the  line,  came  to 
nul,  and  lell  down  to  Nantasket  Road,  where  a  countless  number  is 
now  collected.  In  revenge  for  their  burning  the  castle  tail  niffhl, 
im%  we  provided  with  a  sudicient  number  of  fire-ships  and  fire-rafia, 
covered  by  t)ie  smoke  of  the  cannon  from  a  few  row  galleys,  tliit  iiight 
mighl  exhibit  the  most  glorious  conftagration  that  ever  was  seen  upon 
the  watvry  element,  and  the  prohahle  consequence  of  it,  a  peiiod  to 
the  pmsont  war ;  otherwise,  humanity  revolts  at  the  destruction  of  so 
great  a  number  even  of  our  enemies.  If  my  wishes  must  not  be  grati- 
fied, either  in  a  visit  to  or  from  your  Eicellency,  the  best  1  can  form 
will  constantly  attend  yoa,  while  memory  and  reSection  are  continued 
to  your  Excellency's 

"  Faithful  and  obed'c  serv't, 

"JosiAH  QcraCT." 

The  British  fleet  remained  a  fev  days  longer  in  Nantasket 
BokU,  still  within  sight  of  the  house  at  Braiotree.      Colond 
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Quincj  kept  up  a  sharp  lookout  upon  its  motions,  and  reported 
them  to  Greneral  Washington,  by  his  request,  conveyed  in  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  foregoing  letter,  forwarded  by  a  special 
messenger,  a  son  of  Major-General  Ward.  To  this  Colonel 
Quincy  replied,  March  25,  in  a  long  letter,  giving  minute  partic- 
ulars of  the  signals  and  motions  of  the  fleet. 

'*....  Agreeable  to  your  Excellency's  desire,  as  fast  as  I  can  find 
trustworthy  persons  I  shall  give  them  directions  to  make  diligent  search 
after  such  characters  as  you  have  described,  and,  upon  good  ground 
of  suspicion,  to  apprehend  and  carry  them  to  head-quarters,  or  bring 
them  to  me  for  further  examination  as  may  be  most  convenient.  .... 
I  expected  Mr.  Ward  would  return  with  Ck>lonel  Tupper,  and  have 
dined  with  me ;  from  them  I  hoped  to  have  gained  further  intelligence, 
but  am  disappointed.  I  hear  the  Colonel  is  preparing  a  formidable  fire- 
raft,  which  I  wish  may  effectually  operate,  but  fear  a  single  one  will 
avail  little.  Your  £xcellenc3r'8  tender  concern  for  the  restoration  of 
my  health  (which,  thanks  to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  is  much  mended) 
lays  me  under  fresh  obligation  to  subscribe  myself,  with  cordial  grati- 
tude and  esteem, 

*^  Your  Excellency's  obliged  and  faithful,  humble  servant  .... 

'*  P.  S.  7  o'clock.  Mr.  Ward  and  Colonel  Tupper  are  just  arrived. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  ships  which  sailed  to-day  carried  off*  all 
the  Tories,  and  are  bound  with  them  to  Levrisburgh." 

The  postscript  then  brings  the  account  of  the  signalling  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  fleet  in  the  minutest  detail  down  to  the  latest 
possible  moment.  Letters  continued  to  pass  occasionally  between 
Colonel  Quincy  and  General  Washington  during  the  war.  The 
last  letter  preserved  bears  date,  Braintree,  November  27, 1780 :  — 

'*!  am  happy  to  hear  by  my  worthy  friend,  Dr.  Crosby,  that 
my  last  letter  to  your  Excellency,  with  the  papers  enclosed,  was  not 
oi^y  favorably  received,  but  revived  the  remembrance  of  one  whom 
you  are  so  good  as  to  rank  among  the  number  of  your  friends.  Would 
to  Grod  my  abilities  were  equal  to  my  inclinations,  for  then  I  would 
endeavor  to  render  myself  worthy  of  that  honor  by  some  eminent  pub- 
lic services  in  defence  of  my  injured  country.  But,  alas  I  threescore 
years  and  ten  are  past  with  me  I " 

He  then  enlarges  on  the  mischiefs  of  the  paper  currency  of  the 
time,  in  a  vein  of  indignant  argument,  perhaps  not  entirely  inap- 
plicable to  a  later  period  of  our  history.    He  offirmsy  — 
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"  that  tbere  never  was  a  paper  poand,  a  paper  dollar,  or  a  paper 
promise  of  any  kind,  that  ever  yet  obtained  a  general  currency  but 

by  force  or  fraud;  generally,  by  both Fictitious  wealth  that 

represents  nothing  but  Taxes,  to  be  made  a  medium  of  trade,  or  meas- 
ure of  commerce,  an  adequate  reward  for  public  services,  and  an  equiv- 
alent for  specie  borrowed  either  on  public  or  private  contract,  before 
soch  fictitious  wealth  had  an  existence,  is  certainly  going  out  of  the 
road  of  Truth  and  Justice ! " 

Sach  were  the  old-fashioned  notions  of  a  retired  man  of  the 
world  of  the  old  school,  as  he  watched  the  moving  scene  of 
things  through  the  loopholes  of  his  retreat,  ninety  years  ago  I 

It  must  have  been  with  feelings  in  which  private  sorrow  strug- 
gled with  public  joy,  that  the  stout-hearted  old  man  saw  the 
British  fleet  drop  down  the  harbor ;  for  it  bore  away,  never  to 
return,  his  only  surviving  son.  Solicitor- General  Samuel  Quincy, 
whof  as  I  have  already  related,  remained  loyal  to  the  crown. 
Such  partings  were  common  griefs  then,  as  ever  in  times  of  civil 
war,  —  the  bitterest,  perhaps,  that  wait  upon  that  cruelest  of  ca- 
lamities. The  war  now  rolled  away  to  the  southward,  and  the 
dangers  and  annoyances  attendant  upon  its  near  neighborhood 
ceased.  Colonel  Quincy  had  his  full  share  of  the  losses  and  anx- 
ieties growing  out  of  the  disturbance  of  public  and  private  aflairs 
caused  by  the  war ;  but  he  survived  till  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
and  thus  lived  to  see  his  country  received  into  the  family  of  na- 
tions. He  died  on  the  3d  of  March,  1784.  His  passion  for  field- 
sports  remained  in  full  force  to  the  end.  Indeed,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  died  a  martyr  to  it ;  for  his  death  was  occasioned 
by  exposure  to  the  winter's  cold,  sitting  upon  a  cake  of  ice,  watch- 
ing for  wild  ducks,  when  he  was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  His 
friend,  John  Adams,  described  him  as  a  man  of  graceful  and  pol- 
ished manners,  and  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his  dress 
and  the  completeness  of  his  equipage  and  appointments.  He 
was  fond  of  books,  too,  as  well  as  of  his  gun ;  and  his  private 
letters,  and  some  political  essays  he  lefl  behind  him,  show  a  culti- 
vated taste,  and  a  fiEuniliarity  with  English  literature  and  also 
with  the  cla:>8ic  author:^  his  acquaintance  with  whom  he  seems 
to  have  kept  up  to  the  last. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

1772-1790. 

Birth  and  Childhood.  —  School  Days  at  Akdoykr. —  College  Life. 
—  First  Man  of  his  Year.  —  College  Friekds.  —  Thomas  Botlstom 
Adams  and  Joseph  Dennib. 

JOSIAH  QUINCY  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1772,  in  a  house  the  walls  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing, but  masked  by  a  new  brick  front,  in  the  part  of  Washington 
Street  then  known  as  Marlborough  Street  At  that  time  it  was 
the  sixth  house  from  Milk  Street,  and  stood  not  far  from  the 
Old  Province  House,  the  scene  of  the  Provincial  state  o(  the 
royal  Governors  for  more  than  a  century,  and  of  Hawthorne's  de- 
lightful legends  of  the  same,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  lived  then  at  the  ^  North  End,"  or 
that  part  of  the  town  lying  north  of  Queen  Street,  now  Court 
Street.  In  the  newer  part  the  houses  stood  well  apart,  many 
with  court-yards  before  them,  shaded  by  ancient  elms,  and  with 
gardens  full  of  fruit-trees  and  flowers  behind  them.  The  house 
in  which  Josiah  Quincy,  Junior,  lived  when  his  son  was  bom  un- 
to him  was  a  modest  one  of  this  description,  suitable  to  the 
means  and  prospects  of  a  young  lawyer  already  well  established 
in  business,  and  with  a  still  rising  reputation.  But  the  shadows 
of  public  and  private  calamity  were  already  beginning  to  steal 
over  that  happy  home  when  it  was  thus  made  happier  by  the 
birth  of  a  son.  The  town  of  Boston  was  occupied  by  what  its 
inhabitants  regarded  as  an  enemy's  garrison.  The  evils  of  the 
present  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  bore  heavily  upon 
their  prosperity.  The  fierce  passions  which  were  so  soon  to 
break  out  into  revolutionary  violence  had  already  begun  to  sepa- 
rate families,  to  divide  friends,  and  to  break  up  society.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  remedy  for  the  oppressions  under  which  they 
goffered  but  an  appeal  to  the  sword  and  the  chances  of  battle  at 
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fearful  odds.     Il  was  plain  lo  all  sagacious  walchei-a  of  ihe  signs 
of  the  tines,  that  ibe  storm  of  civil  war  was  galhering  fast;  and 

was  sure  to  burst  first  of  all  over  Boslon.  It  was  a  timo  of 
stern  agitations  and  profound  anxieties.  In  these  emotions  Mr. 
Quincy  and  his  wife  sbared  deeply  and  passionately.  But  a  pri- 
T3le  and  particular  sorrow  mingled  with  their  public  griefs.  His 
professional  labora  and  political  excitements  had  begun  to  tell  od 
n  constilulion  ibat  was  never  robust.  He  had  been  oliiiged  in 
1773  to  seek  for  health  under  (he  warmer  skies  of  Carolina ;  but 
with  only  a  temporary  relief.  And  llie  next  year,  as  I  have  al- 
ready related,  he  left  his  home,  never  to  see  it  again,  on  a  visit  (o 
England,  undertaken  parlly  with  this  same  object,  but  chiefly  in 
the  hope  of  doing  his  country  some  service.  Thus  the  infancy 
of  the  long  life  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  passed  away  in  a 
home  ennobled  by  devotion  (o  high  and  un^eltlsh  purposes,  chas- 
tened by  the  anxieties  of  domestic  love,  ajid  consecrated  by  the 
tears  of  a  reluru]i.'88  parting. 

Joiiah  Quincy  was  not  quite  three  years  old  when  his  futlier 
went  away  lo  die.  His  mother,  however,  was  a  woman  of  good 
ntitural  paris,  sound  jodgmenl,  and  great  force  of  chaructei*, 
which  tilled  her  admirably  to  make  good  to  him,  in  childhood  and 
youth,  the  want  of  the  watchful  guardianship  of  a  father.  She 
wns  so  scrupulously  careful  lesl  the  passjunalc  fondness  of  a 
young  widow  for  her  only  son  should  overflow  in  n  hurtful  induU 
gence,  that  she  even  refraineil,  as  he  used  to  tell,  frout  the  caresses 
and  endearments  which  young  mothers  delight  to  lavish  u{ion 
their  children.  Tliis  self-command  whs  attended  by  no  harshuess 
or  severity  of  manners.  Her  maternal  tenderness  was  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  her  life,  and  wisely  directed  her  whole  conduct 
towunU  her  son,  who  returned  it  with  more  than  filial  afil'ction. 
He  attributed  the  excellent  health  which  he  had  during  his  long 
life  to  his  good  early  training,  and  the  correct  physical  habits  he 
aeiluired  under  his  mother's  tuition.  Some  of  her  hygienic  prac- 
tioM  migbl  not  be  now  received  with  universal  acceplai 
withstanding  the  auccess  which  attended  them  in  this  particular 
caw.  either  because,  or  in  spile,  of  them.  Locke  was  the  great 
authority   at  that  time  on  all  aubjecis  which   he   touched,  and 
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in  confonnit7  with  some  Buggestion  of  bis,  as  my  father  eap- 
poeed,  Mn.  Quiacy  caused  her  son,  when  not  more  than  three 
yean  old,  to  be  tttken  from  his  warm  bed,  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer,  and  carried  down  to  a  cellar-kitchen,  and  there  dipped 
three  times  in  a  tub  of  water  cold  from  the  pump.  She  also 
brought  him  up  in  utter  indifference  to  wet  feet, — usually  the 
terror  of  anxious  mammas,  —  in  which  he  u^ed  to  say  that  he 
sat  more  than  half  the  time  during  his  boyhood,  and  without  suf- 
fering any  ill  consequences.  Tliis  practice,  also,  he  conceived  to 
have  been  in  obedience  to  some  suggestion  of  the  bachelor  philos- 
opher. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  hb  father  for  England,  it  grew 
more  and  more  manifest  that  war  was  close  at  hand.  The  Brit- 
ish troops,  under  GoTeraor  Gage,  were  shut  up  in  Boston,  while 
those  of  the  Colonies  were  rallying  to  the  inevitable  conflict. 
The  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  town  withdrew  themselves,  as 
they  had  opportunity,  from  the  impending  siege  to  distant  places 
of  safety.  Among  these,  William  Phillips,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Quincy,  had  provided  a  city  of  refuge  for  himself  and  his  family 
at  Norwich  in  ConnecticuL  He  was  a  merchant  of  the  first  em- 
inence, and  had  acquired  a  fortune  vast  for  those  days,  and  lat^e 
even  for  these.  Notwithstanding  the  stake  he  had  at  risk,  he 
had  been  a  firm  and  unflinching  Whig  from  the  beginning  of  the 
disputes,  and  did  not  now  shrink  from  the  chances  of  civil  war, 
when  most  of  the  wealthier  colonists  clung  to  the  protection  of 
the  mother  country.  In  the  month  of  April,  about  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  removed  his  family,  including  Mrs. 
Quincy  and  her  son,  to  Norwich.  At  first  Governor  Gage  per- 
mitted the  inhabitants  to  leave  without  objection  ;  but  afterwards 
he  forbade  it,  at  the  instance  of  the  Tories  in  the  town,  who  hoped 
that  the  presence  of  the  families  and  friends  of  the  besiegers 
might  deter  them  from  bombarding  it  The  very  earliest  recol- 
lection of  my  father  was  connected  with  this  domestic  event, 
which  he  thus  relates  :  — 

"The  tradition  in  ajfunilf  was.thatmygrand&tber's  carriage  was 
the  last  which,  at  this  moment  of  his  decinoo,  Gage  permitted  to  leave 
the  town.    It  was  my  lot  t«  be  with  my  mother  and  her  two  sisten  in 
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UmI  r-ornagc.  The  following  fact  probably  impressed  my  cbildish 
ftncf,  and  was  the  occaaion  of  my  remembering  it.  The  smBll-jiox 
WM  tben  in  Boeton.  auil  was  at  that  liay  the  terror  of  tbu  country. 
At  the  line  which  Keparau^  Boston  &nd  Roxbury  there  were  troops 
nationeil,  and  a  sentry-box  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  erected. 
At  this  point  the  carriage  was  stopped,  nli  its  inmates  made  lo  de- 
wend  and  enter  the  seutry-box  snccessively.  On  each  aide  of  lie 
box  wu  a  email  platform,  round  which  each  of  the  inmates  was  com- 
Jielled  lo  walk,  and  remain  until  our  clothes  were  thoroughly  fumigated 
with  the  fump*  of  brimstone  cast  upon  a  body  of  coals  in  the  centre  of 
the  box.     This  operation  was  required  to  prevent  infection." 

Very  soon  after  tbe  establishment  of  the  family  at  Norwich, 
Mrs.  Quinoy  heard  of  the  arrival  of  ber  husband  at  Gloucester. 
She  set  out  at  once  to  meet  him,  and  had  reached  the  house  of 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Gordon,  the  first  historian  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, then  minialer  of  Jamaica  Flainn,  before  she  heard  of  his 
death.  She  proceeded  immediately  to  Bruintrce  to  share  her 
grief  with  the  Gorrawing  household  there.  On  arriving,  she  found 
the  ffuniljr  scattered.  An  alarm  of  a  boat  attack  had  caused  the 
ladies  to  take  refuge  with  Mrs.  Adams  at  the  foot  of  Penn's  Hill, 
whither  Mrs.  Quincy  went  will>out  delay,  and  received  all  the 
coosolation  and  support  that  i>ympalhy,  affection,  and  friendship 
could  afford.  She  soon  relumed  to  her  fatherless  sun  at  Norwich, 
where  they  remained  together  until  afler  the  evacuation  of  Bos- 
ton. Then  Mr.  Phillips  removed  his  family,  Rrst  to  Jamaica 
Plains,  to  tlje  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  David  S.  Greenough, 
and  thence  back  to  Boston. 

"  Of  this  part  of  my  life,"  says  my  father,  "  1  have  faw  and  very  ob- 
•cure  recollections.  All  I  remember  is,  that  during  my  childhood  I 
imhtbeil  die  patriotism  of  the  period,  was  active  against  the  British, 
and  with  my  little  whip,  and  astride  my  gmndfather's  cane,  I  perfonned 
pntdigies  of  valor,  and  more  than  once  came  to  my  mother's  kneei  de- 
daring  that  I  had  driven  the  British  out  of  Boston-" 

From  the  time  of  the  flight  to  Norwich  until  he  was  sent  away 
to  sehonl,  his  mother  and  himself  made  a  part  of  the  family  of  his 
grand&lher.  This  was  made  necessary  by  the  unsettled  stale  of 
Uw  timee.  It  was  not  advisalile  to  settle  his  father's  estate  at  the 
ostutl  time,  because  ihe  debts  would  have  been  paid  in  the  depre- 
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ciated  paper  mooef  of  the  period.  Consequeatl^,  until  hid  ovii 
property  could  be  ftdvantageoualj  realized,  which  waa  not  until 
after  the  peace  of  1783,  he  was  dependent  on  his  grandfather  for 
support.  In  his  extreme  old  age  he  wrote  aa  follows  concerning 
this  part  of  bis  childhood  :  — 

"  Hy  mother  imbibed,  at  was  usual  with  the  womeu  of  the  period, 
the  spirit  of  tbe  times.  F&triotism  was  not  then  a  professioD,  but  an 
energetic  principle  beating  in  the  heart  and  active  in  the  life.  The 
death  of  mj  father,  nnder  circomstances  now  the  subject  of  history, 
hod  overwhelmed  her  with  grief.  She  viewed  him  as  a  victim  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  cultivated  his  memory  with  veneration,  regard- 
ing him  as  a  martyr,  (idling,  as  did  his  ji-iend  Warren,  in  Che  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  These  circumstances  gave  a  pathos  and 
vehemence  to  her  grief,  which,  afler  the  first  violence  of  passion  had 
subsided,  stHight  consolatioii  in  earnest  and  solicitous  fulfilment  of  duty 
to  the  representative  of  bis  memory  and  of  their  mutual  affections. 
Love  and  reverence  for  (he  memory  of  his  fkther  was  early  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  her  son,  and  worn  into  his  heart  by  her  sadness  and  tears. 
She  cultivated  the  memory  of  my  father  in  my  heart  and  affections, 
even  in  my  earliest  childhood,  by  reading  to  me  passages  from  the 
poets,  and  obliging  me  to  learn  by  heart  and  repeat  such  as  were  best 
adapted  to  her  own  circumstances  and  feelings.  Among  otheis,  the 
whole  leave-taking  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  boolc  of 
Pope's  Homer,  was  one  of  her  l^voiite  lessoos,  which  she  made  me  learn 
and  Irequentiy  repeat  Her  imagination,  probably,  found  consdation 
in  the  repetition  of  lines  which  brought  to  mind  and  seemed  U)  ty|afy 
her  own  great  bereavement. 

'  And  think'ei  tliou  not  how  wretched  we  shall  be,  — 
A  widow  I,  a  helpless  orphan  he  1 ' 
These  lines,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Andromache's  address  and  cir- 
cumstances, she  identified  with  her  own  sufferings,  which  seemed  re- 
lieved by  the  tears  my  repetition  of  them  drew  from  her.  These 
extracts,  and  others  from  prose-writers,  were  my  frequent  exercise,  so 
that  during  this  period  of  my  childhood  I  was  invariably  brought  for- 
ward at  the  family  meetings  to  amuse  the  company  with  my  boyish 
oratory.  What  other  effect  these  exorcises  may  have  had  on  my  chai^ 
acter,  besides  deepening  my  r^ard  for  my  Other's  memory,  I  know 
not;  but  tbey  certainly  increased  my  powers  of  memory  and  elocution, 
BO  that  dniii^  mj  lubaequent  course  at  the  Academy  I  waa  always 
brought  forward  among  the  best  ipeakera." 
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Ho  had  scarcely  completed  his  sixth  year  when  Mrs.  Quinty 
ported  with  her  aon  Tor  twelve  years,  having  liig  gociety  only  at 
vacation- times,  until  after  be  had  taken  his  degree.  The  Phillips 
Academy  al  Andover  had  just  been  foaDded,  maiuly  by  ihe  con- 
tributions of  his  grandfatlier  and  other  memben  of  the  Phillips 
family ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient  that  Ihe  founders  should 
show  their  contidence  in  the  school  by  sending  their  cliildren  and 
grandcbildren  to  iL  "  It  was  a  sacrifice,"  my  father  saya,  "  of 
both  tlie  feelingx  and  the  judgment  of  my  mother  to  an  incumbent 
necesnty,  to  whicb  she  yielded,  as  I  have  heard  my  aunls,  her 
oistet^  say,  not  vithout  an  abundance  of  tears."  For  there  waa 
this  further  reason  for  the  tieparation.  Ilia  grandfiUher's  houie 
was,  of  necessity,  the  home  for  the  time  of  both  mother  and  son. 
"  Mr.  Phillipe,"  to  use  ray  father's  own  words,  "  was  advanced  in 
life,  of  a  stem  and  peremptory  temperament.  I  was  noisy,,  heed- 
lees,  and  troublesome,  and  it  was  for  bis  interest  as  well  as  for 
mine  that  wc  should  he  separated."  To  Andover,  then,  he  went, 
twenty-two  miles  away;  a  great  distance  in  those  daya  before 
steam,  and  even  before  stage-coaches.  And  at  sis  years  old  he 
fwk  his  seat  on  the  lowest  form  by  the  side  of  a  man  nearly 
Uiiriy  years  of  age,  and  they  began  their  Cheever's  Accidence 
together. 

This  mature  schoolfellow,  Cutts  by  name,  bad  been  a  surgeon 
in  tlie  Continental  army,  who,  having  scrambled  into  as  much 
surgical  skill  as  was  then  thought  sufficient  for  that  position 
without  any  early  advantages  of  education,  was  made  so  sensible 
of  his  deficiencies,  through  associating  with  the  cultivated  men  he 
was  thrown  among  in  the  army,  that  be  resolved  to  supply  them 
as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity.  Resigning  his  commission,  he 
came  to  Andover  Actidemy,  and  went  regularly  to  school  for  two 
ycara,  to  make  up  in  some  degree  his  classical  shortcomings. 
Out  of  ichool,  of  course,  he  associated  on  enual  terms  with  the 
Preceptor  and  tbe  other  gentlemen  of  the  town.  Be  was  o  man 
of  wit  and  talent,  and  the  two  ill-mated  form-fellows  were  friends 
in  later  years.  Various  romantic  stories  are  told  of  him,  of  which 
this  is  one.  During  hia  military  service  he  had  won  the  heart 
of  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Virginia  planter,  who  would  not  consent 
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that  her  hand  should  go  with  it  to  the  penniless  young  surgeon. 
His  scholastic  training  as  well  as  his  military  career  being  ended, 
Dr.  Cutts,  afler  various  adventures,  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
lived  for  many  years,  nobody  knew  how.  After  long  years  a 
letter  from  the  lady  of  his  youthful  love  found  him  out,  which 
told  him  that  her  father,  and  I  think  her  husband,  and  whatever 
other  obstacles  had  hindered  the  course  of  their  true  love  from 
running  smooth,  were  now  out  of  the  way,  and  that,  if  he  retained 
his  old  affection  for  her,  and  chose  to  claim  her  early  promise,  she 
was  ready  to  fulfil  it.  On  this  hint  he  hastened  home,  married 
his  early  love,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  ease,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment, as  I  suppose,  of  the  paradise  for  which  the  Irish  patriot, 
Mitchell,  sighed  in  vain,  —  "a  good  plantation,  well  stocked  with 
fat,  healthy  negroes."  All  this  I  remember  my  father  telling  us 
at  breakfast,  many  years  ago,  on  reading  in  the  newspaper  the 
death  of  his  old  schoolfellow,  somewhere  near  Alexandria,  at  a 
good  old  age. 

The  Phillips  Academy  was  then  under  the  mastership  of  the 
Rev.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  LL.  D.,  afterwards  Hancock  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  Professor 
of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  he  had  taken  an  active  part.  He  was 
a  good  classical  scholar  and  a  lover  of  learning,  but  of  a  stem 
and  severe  temper.  He  had  no  gift  for  smoothing  the  thorny 
paths  of  knowledge,  and  making  them  paths  of  pleasantness. 
The  following  is  his  pupil's  account  of  his  own  entrance  upon 
them:  — 

'*  The  discipline  of  the  Academy  was  severe,  and  to  a  child,  as  I  was, 
disheartening.  The  Preceptor  was  distant  and  haughty  in  his  manners. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  his  ever  having  shown  any  consideration  for 
my  childhood.  Fear  was  the  only  impression  I  received  from  his  treatr 
ment  of  myself  and  others.  I  was  put  at  once  into  the  first  book  of 
Cheever's  Accidence,  and  obliged,  with  the  rest  of  my  classmates,  to 
get  by  heart  passages  of  a  book  which  I  could  not,  from  my  years, 
possibly  understand.  My  memory  was  good,  and  I  had  been  early  ini- 
tiated, by  being  drilled  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  into  the  practice 
of  repeating  readily  words  the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  by  any 
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posfiibitity  eoncciTC,  I  cannot  itnagine  a  more  discouraging  courjc  of 
education  than  that  to  nliicb  I  irnB  subjected. 

"  The  trulh  wa«.  I  was  an  incorrigible  lover  of  eports  of  every  kind. 
My  heurt  was  in  ball  and  marbles.  I  needed  and  loved  perputiml  ac- 
tivity of  body,  and  Trith  these  diepositioiu  I  was  compelled  Ui  ait  with 
four  oilier  boys  on  the  Eaine  hard  bench,  daily,  four  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing and  four  in  the  flflemoon,  and  study  leFBona  which  I  could  not 
understand.  Severe  as  iras  my  fate,  the  eliuticify  of  tny  mind  cast 
off  bU  recollection  of  it  as  soon  as  school  hours  were  over,  and  I  do  not 
recolttctt  nor  believe,  that  I  ever  made  any  complaint  to  my  motber  or 
any  one  eUe. 

"  The  chief  variety  in  my  studies  was  that  afforded  by  reading  les- 
Boos  in  the  Bible,  and  in  getting  by  heart  Dr.  Watts's  Hymtia  for  Chil- 
dren. My  memory,  though  ready,  waa  not  tenacioua,  and  the  rule 
being  that  there  should  be  no  advance  until  the  first  book  waa  con- 
(jnered,  I  wu  kept  in  Cheever'a  Accidence  I  know  not  how  long.  All 
I  know  i»,  I  must  have  gone  over  it  twenty  times  before  mustering  it 
I  bad  been  about  four  years  tormented  with  stuilies  not  suited  to  my 
years  before  my  interest  in  them  commenced ;  but  when  I  began  upon 
Nepoa,  Cwsar,  and  Virgil,  my  repugnance  to  my  cla»ics  ceased,  and 
tile  Preceptor  gradually  relaxed  in  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  and,  1 
have  no  doubt,  congratulated  himself  on  ita  uucctM  a»  seen  in  the  im- 
provinnent  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge.  During  the  latter  part 
of  my  life  io  the  Academy  ho  was  as  indulgent  as  a  temperament  nat- 
urally intolerant  and  authoritative  would  permit." 

By  means  of  Clieever's  Accidence,  or  in  spite  of  il,  my  father 
laid  at  Andover  the  foundation  of  the  excellent  knowledge  of 
Latin,  and  the  moderate  acqiiaiDtnnce  with  Greek,  which  he  kept 
up  all  bis  active  life,  and  which  formed  the  chief  amuKemi.'nt  of 
his  oil)  age.  And,  notwitlislimding  the  liardships  of  ilie  school- 
room, bis  health  was  undoubtedly  etrengtliened  by  the  eimple 
hnbiiB  of  the  country,  and  the  pure  air  of  the  beautiful  town 
where  those  early  years  were  passed.  The  Academy,  scarcely 
bigger  than  iIjc  Ultle  ^uare  reil  sehool-houae.i  yet  lingering  in 
wme  r«m»te  rural  districts,  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  where 
its  successor  and  the  Theological  Seminary  —  vrliicb,  springing 
from  the  saine  root,  bns  almost  overshadowed  it  —  now  stand. 
Tb«  view  from  the  hill  is  as  fine  a  one  oa  well  can  be,  of  no 
greater  czienL     I  well  remember  ila  splendor  in  the  early  sum- 
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tner  moniings,  stretching  anay  blue  and  beautiful  to  the  Monad- 
nock  in  the  distance,  the  Meirimiidc  sending  up  ita  incense  oT 
mi;it  between,  as  it  fluwed  alung  its  valley.  At  the  foot  of  ilie 
hill  was  the  little  village,  and  in  it  the  old-fashiuned  house,  with 
ita  roof  sloping  to  the  ground  behind  and  ita  picturcsijuc  well-pole 
on  one  aide,  where  the  good  minbler  of  the  parlih  lived,  and 
where  the  happie&t  hours  of  my  father's  school-life  were  spent. 
As  witneas  liis  own  words : — 

"  The  comfort  of  my  life  was  the  family  nliere  I  boarded.  Jonatliuii 
French,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  his  wife,  were  father  and  mother 
to  me.  They  were  both  kind  and  affable,  consulted  my  wantj,  and  had 
consideration  for  my  childhood.  Beluru  entering  the  service  of  the 
Church,  Mr.  French  had  been  a.  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Colony. 
While  a  sergeant  at  Ciutle  William,  in  Boston  harbor,  ha  had  seen 
something  of  mankind,  and  he  was  conciliaUng  in  his  temper  and  man- 
ner. He  took  an  interest  in  my  progress,  and  occasionally  assisted  me 
in  my  studies.  His  wife  was  amiable  and  aifectionate,  but  she  had  an 
increaiiing  family,  so  that  the  care  of  the  boys,  my  schoollellows,  six  or 
eight  in  number,  devolved  on  her  maiden  sister,  Euth  Richards  by  name, 
who  took  care  of  our  rooms,  saw  to  our  clothes,  and  had  the  general  care 
of  us.  Aunt  Ruthy  was  conseiiuently  an  object  of  great  importance 
to  the  boys,  whose  affectiona  she  found  means  to  gun.  We  slept  in  one 
large  chamber,  m  whiuh  were  llu«e  or  four  beds,  two  boya  occupying  each. 
The  family  table  was  sufficient,  but  simple,  the  food  being  of  the  most 
common  kind.  Beef  and  pork  were  the  standing  dishes,  with  an  ample 
Eupply  of  vegetables.  As  to  bread,  there  being  little  or  no  intercourae 
with  the  South,  rye  and  Indian  bread  was  our  only  supply,  and  that 
not  always  thoroughly  baked.  The  minister  alone  was  indulged  in 
white  bread,  as  brown  gave  him  the  heart-bum,  and  he  could  not 
preach  upon  it.  Our  time  out  of  school  was  diminished  by  a  Icsboo  to 
be  prepared  for  Iho  nest  morning,  and  also  by  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  On  Sunday  our  time  was  filled  up  by  morning  and  evening 
prayers  and  a  commentary  on  some  portion  of  Scripture,  or  by  an  ex- 
ercise to  be  got  by  heart,  —  either  a  hymn  or  a  passage  from  the  Bible. 
At  meeting,  both  morning  and  aftcrroon,  we  carried  our  ink-bottica, 
and  took  down  the  heads  and  topics  of  the  sermon,  of  which,  s 
ing  prayers,  we  were  called  upon  to  p've  sucl 

The  Sabbath  was  anything  but  a  day  of  rest  to  us.  The  old  Puritxn 
wlrictiona,  though  wearing  away  and  greatly  redoced,  were  still 
ind  irksome 
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"  One  recollection  of  my  boyliootl  is  cbaracterUtic  of  tbe  Bpirit  of 
the  times.  The  boya  bail  established  it  as  a  princriple  that  every  lioop 
anil  sled  Ehould  have  Ihirlren  marks  as  evidence  of  the  |iolili<;iLl  clini-- 
acter  of  the  owner,  —  if  which  were  wsntinp,  the  nrticles  liecame  fwr 
prize,  and  were  coodtmoed  and  forfeited  without  judgi'i  jury,  or  de- 
cree of  admiralty." 

Thus  were  eight  years  of  my  fntber'a  lifs  pagsed,  from  six  to 
fourteen,  at  which  age  he  went  to  college.  During  this  long 
time  ho  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  mother  only  in  the  three  brief 
vacations  by  which  ihe  weary  year  was  diversified.  Of  his  visits 
(o  his  Grandfather  Quincy,  during  these  joyful  episodes  in  the 
monotony  of  school-boy  life,  he  gives  this  account :  — 

"  As  early  as  I  '80,  It  was  a  rule  with  my  mother  to  take  me  at  least 
once  a  year,  during  the  aummer  vacation,  to  visit  wy  grandfather  at 
his  Beat  in  Braiutree.  now  Quincy.  It  was  always  to  me  a  delightful 
and  eagerly  expected  vioit,  lusting  generally  three  or  four  days,  and  it 
nerer  (ailed  to  be  a  aeason  of  perfei-t  and  uninterrupted  boyish  felicity. 
My  graudfather'g  family  at  that  time  coasisted,  besides  himself,  of  his 
wife  and  three  danghtert,  to  all  of  whom  my  visits  were  a  kind  of  jubi- 
lee. And  they  were  rendered  more  delightful  ta  the  family  from  my 
bdng  accompanied  by  my  mother,  who  was  the  delight  of  them  all, 
from  my  grandfather  downward.  She  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  very 
baudiome,  full  of  life  and  vivacity,  and  tjualificd  in  every  way  to  be 
R  universal  favorite  of  the  old  and  the  young,  the  grave  and  the  gay. 
These  visits  were  the  most  joyous  days  of  my  childhood,  made  so  by  the 
kindness  and  affection  of  my  grandparents  and  aunts,  the  memory  of 
which  is  ever  fresh  in  my  mind.  The  only  particular  event  out  of  the 
common  way,  that  I  remember,  connected  with  these  visits,  la  the 
ncighborliood  of  the  French  fleet,  under  Count  d'Estaing,  which  lay  In 
Nnntaskct  Roads  during  tbe  winter  of  17S0- SI.  The  officeis  had  let- 
tew  to  my  grandfather,  and  frequently  came  to  tbe  shore  of  bis  estate 
in  tiivir  boats,  and  paid  visits  to  his  family,  making  themselves  very 
much  at  home  and  very  agreeable.  While  the  officers  were  thus  visit- 
ing my  grandfather  and  the  ladies  of  his  family  in  the  parlor,  the  sail- 
ors would  thrung  the  kitchen,  and  make  merry  with  the  servants. 
And  if  the  maids  should  happen  to  lay  clown  their  knitting- work,  the 
Ian  would  often  take  it  up  and  lini&h  their  task  for  them. 

"  My  grandiather  died  in  March,  1 7Si,  when  I  was  barely  twelve 
years  old.     I  was  not  present  at  his  luneral,  as  the  weather,  tbe  roads, 
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and  the  distance  made  it  impracticable  to  send  to  Andover  for  me. 
By  bis  will  be  left  me  bis  estate  at  Braintree,  according  to  bis  pre- 
viously announced  intention,  and  his  portrait  by  Copley.  The  shares 
of  his  other  descendants,  however,  were  of  greater  value  than  mine." 

In  the  spring  of  1786,  Dr.  Pearson  removed  to  Cambridge, 
having  been  appointed  Hancock  Professor  there;  and  be  was 
succeeded  in  the  preceptorship  by  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton  College  in  1765.  Towards  him  my  father  en- 
tertained sentiments  of  warm  respect  and  afiection  as  long  as  be 
lived.  He  says  of  him,  ^  Mild,  gentle,  conciliatory,  and  kind, 
inspiring  affection  and  exciting  neither  fear  nor  awe,  while  he 
preserved  and  supported  discipline,  be  made  himself  beloved 
and  respected  by  his  pupils,'*  —  a  tribute  confirmed  by  all  who 
enjoyed  bis  instruction,  —  among  whom  I  believe  were  James 
Madison  and  Aaron  Burr,  —  during  a  life  chiefly  devoted  to 
teaching.  This  gentleman  lived  till  1836,  and  was  past  ninety 
when  he  died.  I  well  remember  the  handsome  old  man,  and  the 
beautiful  picture  of  serene  and  venerable  age  which  he  presented, 
seeming  in  old-world  courtesy  and  costume  to  have  stepped  out 
of  the  last  century  into  tbl^,  and  the  pride  with  which  he  spoke  of 
the  eminent  men  who  had  been  bis  pupils,  and  especially  of  bis 
having  oflered  two  Presidents  —  Kirkland  and  Quincy  —  to  Har- 
vard. Under  these  milder  auspices  my  father  was  presented  in 
July,  1786,  to  his  Alma  Mater,  under  whose  charge  be  remained 
for  the  next  four  years.  He  had  selected  for  bis  chum,  or  room- 
mate, Peter  Holt,  a  man  twenty-four  years  old,  of  a  staid  and 
grave  character.  This  judicious  choice  be  regarded  as  having 
been  greatly  conducive  to  his  steadiness  and  diligence  while  an 
undergraduate.  Though  Mr.  Holt  never  assumed  the  office  or 
the  tone  of  a  Mentor,  the  respect  bis  young  friend  felt  for  him 
exercised  a  salutary  influence  over  bis  character  and  conduct 
Mr.  Holt  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  settled  at  Epping  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  died  in  1851,  in  bis  ninetieth  year. 
Though  their  personal  intercourse  in  after  life  was  necessarily 
infrequent,  the  two  college  chums  preserved  the  friendship  of 
their  youth  unimpaired  through  life. 

The  studies  imposed  by  the  college  authorities  of  that  day  upon 
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the  youth  under  their  tuition  were  not  severe  in  their  nature,  nor 
inordinate  in  their  amount.  A  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  and 
not  much  mathematics,  with  a  sprinkling  of  rhetoAc,  logic,  meta- 
physics, and  ethics,  filled  up  the  course  of  four  years.  My  father, 
having  been  ^well  fitted"  for  college,  did  not  find  it  difiicult 
to  master  them  aU  sufficiently  to  become  facUe  princeps  among 
his  fellows.  And  in  1790,  when  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree, 
he  had  the  English  Oration  assigned  to  him,  which  was  the  high- 
est honor  of  his  year.  His  life  during  those  trying  four  years 
was  exemplary,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  remarkably  free  from  such  follies  and  vices 

"As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty." 

On  this  point  he  thus  speaks  himself:  — 

'*  Through  my  youth  and  early  manhood  the  main  stay  and  stimulus 
to  virtue  were  my  afiection  for  my  mother,  and  my  respect  and  inter* 
est  in  the  memory  of  my  father,  which  she  never  ceased  to  impress  on 
my  heart,  and  to  make  a  motive  for  my  life.  He  was  naturally  of  an 
ardent,  anxious,  and  passionate  temperament,  which  gave  direction  and 
expression  to  his  afiection  for  his  child,  which,  in  its  turn,  enkindled  a 
corresponding  afiection  in  my  heart,  as  soon  as  my  thoughts  were  suf- 
ficiently ripened  to  comprehend  him." 


The  following  clause  in  the  will  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Junior,  had 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  character  and  feelings  of  his  son :  — 

^  I  give  to  my  son,  Josiab,  when  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  fifleen  years,  Algernon  Sydney's  Works,  in  a  large  quarto ;  John 
Locke's  Works,  in  three  volumes,  folio ;  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  in  four 
volumes,  folio ;  Gordon's  Tacitus,  in  four  volumes ;  Cato's  Letters,  by 
Gordon ;  and  Trencbard's  and  Mrs.  Macaulay's  History  of  England. 
May  the  spirit  of  liberty  rest  upon  him ! " 

He  never  received  any  of  the  books  thus  impressively  be- 
queathed to  him,  his  father's  library  having  been  burnt  in  a 
warehouse  where  it  had  been  stored  for  safe-keeping.  But, 
nevertheless,  he  goes  on  to  say:  — 

**The  principles  those  writings  inculcate  have  been  during  my 
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whole  life  among  my  chiefcst  studies, — not  more  out  of  respect  for 
the  lecommendadon  of  my  father,  than  from  my  perception  of  their 
truth  and  intriiftic  excellence,  and  my  conviction  that  on  their  preva- 
lence the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  every  society  depend." 

The  class  of  1790  was  not  remarkable  for  the  eminence  of  its 
members  in  after  life.     Mr.  Quincy  says  of  them :  -^ 

**  My  classmates  were  almost  all  successful  in  the  professions  to  which 
they  devoted  their  lives.  Among  them  I  recognize  sound  divines, 
gooil  lawyers,  skilful  physicians, —  men  who  acted  their  parts  well, 
filling  the  stations  in  life  which  Providence  had  assigned  them  with 
acceptable  faithfulness.  Many  of  them  were  my  friends  through  life, 
and  some  were  united  to  my  heart  by  affections  given  and  recipro- 
cated." 

His  most  intimate  friend  during  his  college  days  and  his  early 
youth  was  Thomas  Boylston  Adams,  the  third  son  of  President 
John  Adams.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  of  fine  manners  and 
address,  and  of  an  agreeable  vein  of  conversation.  After  leaving 
college,  he  lived  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  his  father  being 
then  Vice-President  In  1794,  when  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  sent  Minister  to  the  Hague,  he  accompanied  his  brother,  and 
spent  several  years  abroad.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  was 
at  the  bar  for  a  few  years  in  Philadelphia,  but  returned  to  Massa- 
chusetts early  in  the  century,  and  lived  in  Quincy  until  his  d'  ^th, 
in  1832.  He  practised  law  there,  and  was  for  a  time  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  During  the  first  few 
years  afler  leaving  college,  a  brisk  exchange  of  letters  was  kept 
up  between  the  two  friends,  which  does  great  credit  to  their  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  politics  of  the  time.  I  regret  that  the 
inexorable  laws  of  space  compel  me  to  omit  the  extracts  I  had 
made  from  this  youthful  correspondence. 

The  member  of  the  class  of  1790  who  was  the  mo^t  widely 
known  in  afler  life  was  Joseph  Dennie,  of  whom  my  father  speaks 
thus  in  recalling  the  images  of  those  early  companions :  — 

**The  most  talented,  taking  light  literature  as  the  standard,  was 
Joseph  Dennie,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  best  English  classics  was 
imcommon  at  that  period.    His  imagination  was  vivid,  and  he  wrote 
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with  grcftt  eue  nnd  felicity.  In  oiier  life  be  attained  local  e 
t»  on  essaj'igt,  —  iirat  by  a  tenet  of  cssaj'g,  undur  ibc  titlf  of  '  The  Lny 
Frcachor,'  then  by  otbeis  written  in  connettioD  witli  Royall  Tyler,  un- 
der the  firm  of  '  Colon  &  Spondee,'  and  finally  at  editor  of  a  litenuy 
periodical  called  '  Tlie  Porliblio,'  published  in  PhUsdelpbia,  and  wbieli 
obtained  unconuoon  celebrity  and  circulatioD.  While  at  college  ho 
uiiglit  unquestionably  have  taken  the  highest  rank  in  hia  clati,  tbr  he 
had  great  happiiu!»  both  in  writing  and  elocution ;  but  he  was  negli- 
gen>'  in  his  studies,  and  not  laithful  to  thu  genius  with  which  nature 
hod  endowed  him." 

Mr.  OeDnie  wa^  a  most  cbojming  companion,  brilliant  in  con- 
Termiioa,  fertile  in  allusion  and  quotation,  abounding  in  wit, 
quick  at  repartee,  and  of  only  loo  jovial  a  disposition.  My 
lather  used  to  tell  of  the  gay  dinners  which  celebrated  the  not 
infriaquent  viaitj  Mr.  Dennie  made  him  when  he  wa^  keeping 
bouse  with  hi^  mother.  On  these  while  days  ho  would  summon 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Boston  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their 
versatile  friend,  and  Uie  festivity  which  set  in  at  the  sober  hour 
of  two  would  reach  far  into  the  niglu  before  the  party  were  will- 
ing to  break  up.  In  those  good  old  ihree-bottle  days,  and  in- 
dued lor  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  my  father  was  visited  with 
a  mortal  heuduehe,  not  merely  al\er  any  excesii  in  wine,  but  even 
after  die  h;ast  indulgence  in  the  good  creature.  This  made  him, 
perforce,  lor  many  yeurs,  practically  "u  teelolallur,"  though  he 
never  oouepied  the  philosophy  of  total  abstinence ;  and  it  may 
be  that  this  enforced  abalemiousoeas,  especially  in  the  hard- 
drinking  days  of  his  youth,  wns  not  without  ila  influence  on  the 
perfect  und  unbroken  health  of  his  long  life. 

Mr.  Dennie  made  a  profc^ion  of  studying  the  law,  but  he  did 
not  waste  much  of  his  time  upon  the  practice  of  it.  The  story 
goea  ^at  he  opened  au  oSice  in  Charlebtown,  N.  U.,  ready  for 
the  entert^nment  of  clients.  On  a  day  one  strayed  in,  but  the 
iuterruption  he  caused  to  the  leisure  and  favorite  occupations  of 
bit  counsel  learned  in  ibe  law  was  bo  great,  that  a  repetition 
of  the  annoyance  waa  carefully  gnarded  against.  Mr.  Dennie 
thenceforward  kept  lii$  uUice-tloor  locked  on  tlie  inside,  and  bade 
defiance  to  the  busy  world  without.     But  as  this  mode  of  pi'a4> 
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tiding  the  law,  however  agreeable  in  itself,  was  not  greatly  re- 
munenitive,  he  soon  afVerwards  wisely  abandoned  the  profession, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  literature 
and  editorship.  ^  The  Portfolio,"  which  he  established  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  conducted  from  1800  until  his  death  in  1812,  was 
very  far  superior  in  literary  ability  to  any  magazine  or  periodical 
ever  before  attempted  in  this  country.  Indeed,  it  was  no  whit 
behind  the  best  English  magazines  of  that  day,  and  would  bear 
no  unfavorable  comparison  with  those  of  the  present  time  on 
either  side  of  the  water.  Its  influence  was  greatly  beneficial  in 
raising  the  standard  of  literary  taste  in  this  country,  and  in 
creating  a  demand  for  a  higher  -order  of  periodical  literature, 
and  for  more  exact  and  careful  editorship.  It  was  strongly  Fed- 
eralist in  its  politics,  and  Mr.  Deonie  had  the  assistance  of  some 
of  the  best  minds  of  that  party  in  the  political  portions  of  his 
magazine.  Among  others,  Mr.  Quincy  furnished  a  series  of 
papers,  under  the  signature  of  ^  Climenole,"  the  name  of  the 
^'  flappers  "  employed  by  the  philosophic  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Laputa  to  awake  them  from  their  scientific  reveries,  as  is 
related  by  that  veracious  voyager.  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver. 
These  prolusions  excited  much  attention  at  the  time,  and  much 
curiosity  to  know  who  wrote  them,  the  authorship  having  been 
kept  a  secret  for  a  season.  They  were  satirical  in  their  vein, 
pungent  and  spicy  in  their  style,  and  showed  a  turn  for  a  lively 
way  of  writing,  from  which  their  writer  refrained  afler  entering 
on  the  serious  responsibilities  of  public  life.  Mr.  Dennie  became 
the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  scholarly  and  accomplished 
men  in  Philadelphia,  to  whose  social  and  convivial  virtues  the 
poet,  Thomas  Moore,  has  recorded  his  authentic  testimony  in  his 
"  Poems  relating  to  America."  While  in  Philadelphia,  in  1804, 
he  was  made  free  of  this  congenial  guild,  and  shared  with  them 
the  pleasures  of  their  symposia.  It  was  to  them  that  he  ad- 
dressed the  passage  in  the  Letter  to  Spencer,  beginning, 

'*  Yet,  yet  forgive  me,  O  you  sacred  few. 
Whom  late  by  Delaware's  green  banks  I  knew ; 
Whom,  known  and  loved  through  many  a  social  eve, 
'T  was  bliss  to  live  with,  and  *t  was  pain  to  leave ! " 
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We  were  not  fortunate  enough  in  this  country  to  please  the 
young  Irish  Anacreon,  as  a  general  thing ;  and,  as  he  says  in  a 
note  to  this  poem,  it  was  ''  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Dennie  and  his 
friends "  that  he  passed  the  few  agreeable  moments  of  his  tour. 
Whatever  value  we  may  attach  to  Mr.  Moore's  opinions  as  to 
American  institutions,  he  may  be  admitted  as  a  competent  wit- 
ness as  to  the  quality  of 


" ....  the  nights  of  mirth  and  mind, 
Of  whims  that  taught  and  follies  that  refined. 


which  he  passed  in  that  gay  society ;  and  also  as  to  ^  the  love  for 
sound  literature,  which  he  feels  so  zealously  himself,  that  Mr. 
Dennie  had  succeeded  in  diffusing  through  this  cultivated  little 
circle."  Some  of  Moore's  poems  appeared  first  in  the  Port- 
folio, among  which  was  the  beautiful  song  beginning, 

"  Alone  by  the  Schuylkill  a  wanderer  roved." 

Whenever  Mr.  Quincy  passed  through  Philadelphia  on  his 
way  to  and  from  Washington,  his  personal  intercourse  with  his 
old  college  friend  was  renewed,  and  their  intimacy  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Dennie,  in  1812.  The  Port- 
folio languished  on  for  a  few  years,  but  did  not  long  survive  its 
founder. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

1790-1798. 

Studies  the  Law. —  Boston  Seventy  Years  since. — Federalists  and 
Democrats. —  Despatchful  Courtship.  —  Visits  to  New  York  and 
Philadklphia.  —  Recollections  op  Washington.  —  Marriage.  — 
Death  of  his  Mother. 

AFTER  taking  his  Bachelor's  degree,  Mr.  Quincy  returned  to 
live  permanently  with  his  mother.  She  had  taken  posses- 
sion, in  1786,  of  a  house  in  Court  Street,  adjoining  the  estate  now 
known  as  Tudor*s  Buildings,  which  had  been  assigned  to  her  by 
the  General  Court  for  a  term  of  years  in  satisfaction  of  some 
claim  of  her  husband  upon  the  State.  On  the  site  of  Tudor*s 
Buildings  lived  Mr.  William  Tudor,  or  Colonel  Tudor  as  he 
was  called  from  his  rank  as  Judge  Advocate  in  the  Continental 
Army ;  and  an  intimate  acquaintanceship  ensued  between  Mrs. 
Quincy  and  himself  and  his  wife,  a  woman  of  remarkable  talents 
and  force  of  character.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  respectable  stand- 
ing, and  several  eminent  men  had  studied  the  law  with  him, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Fisher  Ames  and  Isaac  Parker, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  The  neighborhood 
and  intimacy  of  the  two  families  undoubtedly  suggested  him  as  a 
convenient  and  proper  person  to  initiate  young  Quincy  in  the 
first  mysteries  of  the  law.  He  had  at  first  proposed  studying  his 
profession  at  Newburyport,  under  the  auspices  of  Theophilus 
Parsons,  aflerwards  Chief  Justice,  then  at  the  head  of  the  bar, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  this  country,  or  any  other,  ever 
produced.  John  Quincy  Adams  had  just  issued  from  under  his 
instruction,  and  other  young  men  of  promise  and  subsequent  em- 
inence sat  at  his  feet,  both  before  and  aflerwards.  Mrs.  Quincy, 
however,  naturally  enough,  objected  to  any  further  separation 
from  her  son,  and  he  abandoned  his  first  intention  in  obedience 
to  her  wishes.  He  accordingly  entered  his  name  as  a  student 
with  Mr.  Tudor,  and  remained  under  his  professional  tutelage 
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during  the  three  years  of  probulioii.     Mr.  Tudor,  in  the  worda 

of  his  pupil,  "  was  gentlemanly  Rnd  inlelligent.  but  loved  soyiely 

better  than  labor,  and  literature  more  tbao  law.     His  business 

I  was  small,  his  clients  few."     What  there  wa?  to  learn  of  practice, 

d  what  there  wa^  to  do  of  businei^fl,  Kir.  Quincy  learned  and 

1  to  the  Batistnciion  of  hia  patron.     Tbe  lime,  however,  which 

[  tltU  easy  pupilnge  left  upon  his  hands  he  did  not  waste  in  idle- 

[  new.     To  use  his  own  words:  "Of  my  progress  wiili  Mr.  Tudor 

I  I  have  nothing  to  boiist  of,  and  lillle  to  regret.     I  read  much, 

r  and  laid  sudi  a  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  great  principles 

of  the  Common  Law,  and  of  Civil  and  Public  Law,  a?  has  onableil 

int-  lo  conduct  my  private  and  public  life  willi  n  moderate  degree 

,  of  honor  and  success." 

In  1 703  he  was  ailmilled  to  the  har,  and  entered  upon  prao- 
iee.     He  ha<I  so  far  gained  the  confidence  of  his  ma'^ler  thai,  on 
eaving  Boston  for  a  lour  in  Kuropc,  Mr.  Tudor  l»'fl  him  in 
I  chnT^  of  such  hu^ine^s  and  clients  as  he  had.    Mr.  Cjuin^  whs 
[  properly  diligent  in  bu^ine^s,  but  his  practice  was  never  large, 
lie  had  the  reputation,  a  good  deal  exaggerated,  of  being  a  young 
man  of  good  estate  and  large  expeclaitons ;  and  djeuta,  then  as 
now,  preferred  giving  ihdr  busines.s,  other  things  being  e<]ual,  to 
a  whose  fees  were  their  d«ily  bread.     As  he  used  lo  .'ay  of 
I   hiBiMlf,  "  he  hung  rather  loosely  an  the  profession  " ;   for  both 
I  the  tnemoiy  of  his  father  and  the  expectations  of  bis  contempora- 
ries directed  his  thoughts  rather  to  public  than  profei^ional  life, 
lie  sometimes  regretted  this,  and  would  blame  himself  for  not 
I  Iiaving  confined  himself  more  strictly  to  the  practice  of  law, 
I  But  it  is  not  likely,  from  the  quality  of  his  mind  and  the  turn  of 
I  hla  character,  tliut  he  would  have  reached  high  eminence  in  the 
I  law;  or,  if  he  had,  that  his  life  would  have  been  as  useful  or  as 
I  liappy  SB  it  was  made  by  his  unstained  and  unselfish  public 
V  career.      During  his  apprenticeship  to  tlie  law,  and   until  his 
I  mother's  death,  he  lived  with  her  in  the  happiest  of  relations. 
I  Of  this  part  of  his  life  he  thus  speaks  :  — 

"In  the  society  of  my  mother  the  natural  afTectiona  of  a  son  were 
I  •tMftglhencd  by  tbe  tultivattd  affection  of  a  friend.  We  lived  to- 
I  gether  fur  about  t>:vi:ii  yeats,  wilU  a  mutual  eoalidcnce  aivd  rt'iipcct  of 
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which  there  are  few  parallels,  and  could  be  none  superior.  Our  inter- 
est in  each  other  was  complete.  I  had  no  thought  which  I  could  not 
confide  to  her.  I  had  no  wish  she  did  not  gratify.  The  bonds  which 
united  us,  in  feelings  and  opinions,  were  the  purest  and  the  strongest 
human  nature  is  capable  of  maintaining.  Her  temper  was  amiable, 
and  full  of  vivacity,  —  the  delight  of  the  social  circle,  —  and  I  can 
conceive  of  nothing  stronger  than  the  mutual  love  and  respect  which 
bound  us  together.  Of  a  long  life,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  sin- 
gularly happy,  I  can  recall  no  happier  portion  than  the  period  that  I 
thus  passed  with  my  mother.  I  had  every  source  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment for  the  present  I  had  no  cause  of  apprehension  for  the  future. 
I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  sense  of  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  of 
the  kindness,  with  which  she  conducted  her  intercourse  with  me,  and  I 
attribute  such  success  as  I  have  had  in  life  to  the  principles  and  spirit 
which  she  early  infused  into  me  by  her  advice  and  example." 

In  1792  Mrs.  Quincy  and  her  son  removed  from  Court  Street 
to  a  house  in  Federal  Street,  and,  in  about  a  year  afterwards,  to 
a  larger  one,  which  her  father  had  bought  for  her  use,  in  Pearl 
Street.  It  stood  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the  three  hills  which 
gave  to  Boston  its  second  title  of  Trimountain.  My  eldest  sis- 
ter, in  a  privately  printed  Memoir  of  my  mother,  thus  describes 
it  and  its  surroundings,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
house  then  stood  in  the  midst  of  open  fields. 

"  These  are  now  covered  by  brick  houses  and  granite  stores,  and  its 
site  is  marked  by  the  Quincy  Block.  It  was  a  handsome  edifice  of 
three  stories,  the  front  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters ;  and  pil- 
lars of  the  same  order  supported  a  porch,  from  which  three  flights  of 
steps  of  red  sandstone,  and  a  broad  walk  of  the  same  material,  de- 
scended to  Pearl  Street.  Honeysuckles  were  twined  round  the  porch, 
and  high  damask  rose-bushes  grew  beneath  the  windows.  The  estate 
extended  to  High  Street ;  and  at  the  comer  of  Pearl  Street  stood  the 
stable  and  coach-house.  The  grounds  ascending  toward  Oliver  Street 
were  formed  into  glacis,  and  were  adorned  by  four  English  elms  of  full 
size  and  beauty,  the  resort  of  numerous  birds,  especially  of  the  oriole, 
or  golden  robin." 

In  this  charming  home,  with  so  admirable  a  companion,  those 
fresh  years  of  life « glided  happily  away.  Boston,  though  the 
second  town  in  importance  in  the  United  States,  contained  but 
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eighteen  tlioii^nd  iii)jubi<anU.  It  was  Tiill  of  "  garden -bouses," 
such  as  lingered  in  London  aa  late  as  Milton's  time,  and  in  one 
of  which  he  onee  lived.  Man;  of  it«  streets — and  Pearl  Street 
B  one  of  ibem  —  resembled  llioae  of  a  flourishing  country-lown 
nitber  than  of  the  capilal  of  ii  sovereign  Stale.  Cows  were  pas- 
tured, long  aiuce  this  eenlury  came  in,  where  the  thiek  bouses  of 
I  den»«  population  now  erowd  one  another  for  room.  Boya 
played  ball  in  the  streets  wiihoul  disturbance,  or  danger  from  the 
ri'iih  of  traffic.  The  Common  was  tlien,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  properly  and  technically  "  a  eomnion,"  upon  which 
every  inhabitant  bad  the  right  of  pastoring  his  eow.  These 
"  milky  mothers,"  indeed,  were  very  prominent  members  of  soci- 
ety at  that  time,  and  for  long  afterwards,  and  had  or  took  the 
freedom  of  llie  city  with  a  perfect  self-complaeency,  perambulat- 
ing tlie  streets  at  their  own  free  will  and  pleasure.  The  same 
privileges  and  immunities  were  enjoyed  by  them  in  Boston  that 
"e  extended  then,  and  until  within  my  own  observation,  in 
2few  York,  to  less  pastoral  and  uncleaner  beasts.  Those  were 
daya  of  small  things  and  slow  communications.  The  American 
cities  and  communities  were  then  individual  and  distinct  in  their 
cbaracteri sties,  to  a  degree  scarcely  conceivable  in  these  days  of 
tDuIliplied  population  and  univenial  traveL  A  journey  to  New 
York,  ihen  m  small  city  of  thirty  thousand  souls,  was  a  much 
rarer  ercnt  in  life  then  than  a  voyage  to  Europe  now.  It  took 
nearly  as  long,  and  was  attended  wiili  greater  danger  and  diacom- 
■  Two  stflge-coacbeB  and  twelve  horses  sufficed  for  the  travel 
between  the  two  chief  commercial  places  on  the  continent  in 
1790.  and  ihe  journey  consumed  a  week.     The  visits  of  stran- 

'gerswere  rare  events,  aod  always  the  occasions  of  general  and 
eager  hospitality.     The  Bo.'ton  of  that  day  wag  a  pleasant  pla.^ 

'  to  live  in.     It  was  well  recovered  from  the  financial  embarrass- 
)t«  which  accompauied  and  followed  the  Revolutionary  war; 

'  and  the  revival  of  commerce,  and  tiie  opening  of  fields  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  merchants,  closed  against  them  in  the  days  of 
culonitti  dependence,  were  the  cause  of  a  great  and  growing 
prosperity. 

The  inlercourae  of  the  cultivated  society  for  which  Boston  was 
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distiaguished  vaa  conducted  on  BUiiple  and  e»f.j  terms.  Tlie 
houiB  were  early.  Private  parties  were  elt^ganl,  avcoiding  to  tbe 
style  uf  the  time,  but  infrequent  in  comparison  with  friendly  gath- 
erings of  a  more  infoimal  and  unceremonious  kind.  Public  as- 
sembtica  collected  tbe  principal  inhabitants  once  a  fortnight  in 
Concert  Hall,  where  the  minuet  and  countrj-dance  yet  held  their 
own  against  revolutionary  innovations.  Solemn  dinner-parties, 
t)fler  tbe  £[ig1ish  fashion,  were  of  common  occurrence,  often  long 
protracted  over  the  discussion  of  politico,  and  of  the  rare  growtlis 
of  Madeira,  then  the  favorite  wine,  and,  indeed,  almo^t  the  only 
one  in  use.  My  father's  account  of  one  of  these  entertainments 
may  be  worth  preserving.  He  was  probably  by  a  good  many 
years  the  last  survivor  of  the  hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  of 
guests  that  John  Hancock  used  to  enlertaiii  with  profuse  hospital- 
ity. The  historical  house  in  which  the  famous  Governor  lived 
and  died,  tbe  last  of  tbe  Bevolutionary  period,  just  nithlesaly 
swept  away,  tiiough  of  fair  proportions,  had  no  dining-room  suf- 
ficient  for  his  hospitable  occasions  as  originally  built  So  he 
had  a  banquetting-room,  taken  dotrn  many  years  ago,  built  out  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house,  extending  lowartls  what  is  now  the 
State-House  yard.  My  father  had  invited  Governor  Hancock 
to  the  entertainment  he  had  given  at  Cambridge  on  Commence- 
ment Day,  on  the  occasion  of  his  graduation ;  and  in  return  he 
was  invited,  though  so  young  a  man,  to  dine  with  his  Excellency. 
The  party  consisted  of  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  and 
Ihe  dinner  and  its  appointments  were  in  keeping  with  the  rank 
and  fortune  of  the  boat.  He,  however,  did  not  sit  at  meat  with 
his  guests,  but  dined  at  a  small  table  by  himself,  in  a  wheel-chair, 
his  legs  swathed  in  flannel.  He  was  a  martyr  to  the  gont,  of 
which  circumstance  he  made  an  excuse  for  doing  as  he  pleased  in 
political  as  well  as  social  life.  Thus,  when  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  hung  doubtful  in  the  balance  in  the  Massa- 
chuseils  Convention  of  1788,  the  gout  was  made  the  convenient 
reason  for  his  staying  away,  until  he  was  made  to  see  that  his  in- 
decision must  cease,  and  he  interpose,  to  secure  the  ratificaiion. 
My  father  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  Old  South  Church  at  the 
time,  and  used  to  describe  bow  Hancock,  wrapt  in  flannels,  was 
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bonie  in  men's  arms  up  the  broad  aisle,  when  he  mado  the  speedi 
which  cau^d  the  Constitution  to  be  accepted  by  nincteea  uiajor- 
ily.  Ob  the  occasion  with  which  we  Luve  now  to  do,  when  the 
Governor  liad  despatched  the  frugal  repast  to  whirb  liis  infiruiilies 
eondemued  him,  he  wheeled  lumself  about  the  generiil  table  to 
\tay  penroiial  att«;ntion  to  his  guests,  and  to  take  part  id  the  con- 
veTsatioD.  While  tinis  engaged,  and  when  the  animation  of  tite 
conipanj  was  at  its  loudest,  it  was  interrupted  by  a  fearful  crash. 
A  KFTaDt,  in  reraoYUig  a  cui-gla^  iptrgne,  which  was  the  cenlral 
ornament  of  the  (able,  let  it  fall,  and  it  was  dashed  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces.  An  awkward  silence  fell  upon  the  company,  when 
II«ucock,nilh  llie  presence  of  mind  of  true  good-breeding,  relieved 
iheir  embarrassment  hy  exclaiming,  good-naturedly,  "  James, 
break  as  much  as  you  please,  but  don't  make  such  a  confouoded 
noise  about  itl  "  And  under  llie  cover  of  the  laugh  thus  raised 
the  fragntenia  were  removed,  und  the  tiilk  went  on  aa  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

The  ancient  severity  of  manners  and  strictness  of  opinions  had 
alre&dy  begun  to  give  way  before  more  genial  habits  of  society 
and  a  greater  freedom  of  thought.  The  intellectual  movement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Europe,  which  went  before  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  her  great  political  revolution?,  was  not  unfelt 
in  New  England.  Though  there  was  no  open  eehisro  in  the 
CongregHtionaliem  which  wiB  the  prevailing  religious  denomina- 
tion in  Boston  and  throughout  New  England,  there  had  long 
been  on  undercurrent  of  dissent  from  its  sterner  doctrines,  and  of 
resisliincc  to  ita  austerer  prnclices,  which  had  already  made  itself 
mnnifest  on  the  surface  of  social  life,  as  it  did,  not  many  years 
la(«r,  on  tliat  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Boston  was  then,  aa  she 
has  continued  to  be,  her  enemies  being  her  wiloesses,  the  head- 
(pifiners  of  free  inquiry  and  daring  discussion,  which  have  done 
to  much  to  modify  and  control  religious  and  political  opinions  in 
all  parts  of  tlie  cooulry.  The  animated  discussions,  incident  to  a 
transition  aiage  of  thought,  which  divereilied  the  conversation  of 
InieUigeni  and  educated  men,  were  favombia  to  the  duvolopment 
of  growing  minds.     The  practices  and  habits  of  society,  too,  had 
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undergone  a  great  change.  For  instance,  the  theatre  had  fought 
its  waj  over  the  prejudices,  or  the  sound  objecUons,  of  Puritan 
tradition,  and  had  established  itself  as  one  of  the  recognized  insti- 
tutions of  the  town.  Mr.  Quincy,  like  most  lively  and  intelligent 
young  men,  loved  a  play,  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  conflict 
which  raged  for  a  while,  between  the  old  ideas  and  the  new,  over 
tiiis  innovation.  He  used  to  assist,  in  the  French  sense  of  the 
word,  at  the  "  Moral  Lectures,"  entitled  "  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal," or  "  The  Belle's  Stratagem,"  under  which  disguise  the  drama 
sought  at  first  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  old  prohibitory  laws. 
He  was  present  when  the  sheriflT,  by  Governor  Hancock's  direc- 
tions, made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage  in  the  midst  of  a 
performance,  arrested  the  actors,  and  carried  them  off  in  custody 
to  answer  for  their  misdeeds.  He  helped  to  swell  the  public 
opinion  which,  provoked  by  tliis  severity  of  persecution,  as  the 
friends  of  the  drama  esteemed  it,  not  long  afterwards  compelled 
the  repeal  of  the  old  laws,  and  procured  the  charter  of  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre.  And  he  was  one  ef  the  crowd  that  thronged  its 
auditorium  on  the  opening  night,  to  celebrate  the  triumphant  issue 
of  the  contest,  and  to  witness  what  really  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  manners  of  New  England. 

But  this  period  of  Mr.  Quincy's  youth,  while  he  was  fitting 
himself  for  active  life,  and  when  he  first  entered  upon  it,  was  a 
time  of  great  collision  of  opinions  and  passions,  which  stirred 
men's  minds  much  more  deeply  thati  disputes  about  stage-plays, 
or  even  about  creeds.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  just  been  adopted,  and  an  event  so  unprecedented  in  history 
was  accompanied  by  many  fears,  as  well  as  by  many  hopes.  The 
contagion  of  the  French  Revolution,  then  at  its  fieriest  height, 
made  the  fermentation  of  popular  thought  and  feeling  yet  more 
active  and  intense.  That  stupendous  phenomenon,  which  some 
minds  regarded  as  another  Star  in  the  East,  —  the  harbinger  of 
peace  and  good-will  on  earth,  —  and  others,  as  a  baleful  comet  that 
"  from  its  horrid  hair  shook  pestilence  and  war,"  shed  its  influ- 
ences for  good  or  evil  upon  the  New  World  as  well  as  the  Old. 
It  inspired  terror  or  joy,  according  as  the  eyes  which  watched 
its  progress  looked  for  its  issues  of  life  or  of  death  in  faith  or  in 
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felir.     Tlie  difieriog  elemenls  of  human  character  Bubjected  to 
ihta  fierw  effiTvcseeiice  toon  crystallized  into  the  pnrties  of  the 
Fwitralista  and  the  DeioMrais,  or,  as  ihcy  nt  first  stykd  thcm- 
selvt.c,  iht:  Repuliticatis.     TheE^  were  natural   parties,  lia 
their  origin  in  the  consiitiition  of  h 

Lie  that  ditferenl  men,  equally  honorable  and  [lalrioiic,  should  be 
very  differently  nf!ccled  by  so  novel  a  Kjieelacle  as  ihe  esiahlish- 
ment  of  governments  recognising  the  People  as  the  source  and 
ultimate  rtL-positary  of  the  sovereign  power.  The  sanguine  and 
bojipful,  in  the  fulness  of  their  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  people, 
had  no  doubta  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  and  looked 
with  jealousy  on  the  possible  interference  of  the  new  central 
power  with  tiie  freedom  of  the  several  States.  The  more  satur- 
nine and  cautious,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  among  the  edu- 
cated and  wenitliit^r  classee,  had  less  confidence  in  popular  wisdom 
aod  self-control,  and  feared  that  attacks  upon  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, in  particular,  might  be  made  by  the  ignorant  and  poor,  under 
the  leadership  of  artful  demagogues.  Such  desired  a  strong  cim- 
tral  govemmeni,  which  should  check  and  control  the  Bop|)osed 
tendency  of  the  lower  ctiisscs  to  these  exceases.  The  Federalists 
hoped  to  find  the  general  government  one  of  checks  and  balan- 
ces, resembling,  as  far  as  the  diSTerent  circumstances  of  the  two 
cnuntries  would  allow,  that  of  England,  which  should  secure  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  individual  liberty  conBiI^lent  with  the  fullest 
protection  of  common  rights.  The  Democrats  feared  that  it 
might  grow  into  a  tyranny  seeking  to  aggrandize  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  whole  nation  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  its  con- 
stituent States,  and  of  the  pet:sonal  freedom  of  Ihe  individual 
citizen.  The  one  admired  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  mixed 
government  of  England,  the  defects  of  which,  in  its  operation 
uifon  those  living  under  its  immediate  dominion,  they  trusted  they 
had  gimt^ed  against ;  while  the  other  yet  remembered  bitterly 
the  injustice  and  sofTerings  that  government  had  inflicted  on  their 
country  aa  a  remote  dependency,  and  feared  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  might  prove  to  be  the  old  King  and  Parliiiment 
er  other  names.  These  parties  sprang  naturally  into  being 
of  the  fenocntution  of  opinions  and  the  ebultitiou  of  passions 
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of  that  traneilional  penod,  and  it  is  nothing  strange  that  they 
should  Imve  clashed  fiercely  and  angrily  in  political  discussion 
and  political  action. 

It  it)  curious  to  remark  how  little  the  lurking  miachiefs  of 
BJavcry  were  suspected  in  those  first  days  after  the  adoption  of 
the  ConBtitution.  It  was  the  poor  laborer  at  their  own  doors, 
and  not  the  rich  slave-master  a  thousand  miles  off,  that  our  anx- 
ious fathers  regarded  with  euspicion  and  dread.  Mr.  Quincj  wag 
one  of  (be  earliest  to  see  afar  off  the  dangers  to  which  the  rec- 
ognition of  an  oligaruliy,  resting  on  ownership  of  human  beings, 
as  a  constituent  part  of  our  national  polity,  exposed  the  future  of 
the  young  Republic ;  and  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  lifo 
to  his  death,  this  pervading  and  prevailing  feeling  gave  the  key- 
note to  hid  fiercest  utterances,  and  furnishes  the  explanation  of 
lii:i  most  misinterpreted  actions.  As  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  men  of  his  time,  he  was  approached  and  courted  by  the 
prominent  An ti- Federalists  of  that  day  ;  but  he  deliberately  cast 
in  bis  lot  with  (he  party  of  Washington,  and  never  wavered  in 
his  alle^ance  to  it  as  long  as  it  had  a  name  to  live.  Indeed,  to 
the  day  of  his  death  he  professed  and  called  himself  a  Federal- 
ist, and  notliing  else.  After  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Federal 
party,  he  voted  with  various  parties  according  to  his  estimation 
of  their  merits;  yet  he  never  regarded  himself  as  belonging  to 
any  of  them,  not  even  to  the  Republican  party  of  his  old  age, 
though  he  gave  his  vote,  and  the  weight  of  bis  influence  toils 
candidates  and  its  policy.  In  his  choice  between  the  parties  of 
his  youlh,  he  was  solely  guided  by  his  sense  of  what  public  duty 
demanded  of  him  ;  but  he  was  doubtless  confirmed  in  it  by  tbo 
example  and  advice  of  many  able  men,  most  of  them  much  bis 
seniors,  in  Massachusetts,  who  then  illustrated  the  Federal  ranks, 
and  who  bestowed  on  him  their  countenance  and  friendship 
Among  these  may  be  named  George  Cabot,  Fisher  Ame^s 
Samuel  Dexter,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  the  John  Lowells,  father 
and  son,  Theopbilus  Parson.^,  Stephen  Higginson,  and  the  like. 
By  John  Adams  be  was  honored  with  a  continuance  of  the 
friendship  which  bad  subsisted  between  his  father  and  himself; 
and  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  a  contemporary,  he  was  ever 
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on  lorms  of  cordial  intimacy.  Ai  liie  lime  of  whioli  wu  now 
»puuk  ilie  tvro  Adam»ea  were  proininuitly  uiid  thoroujihly  icienti' 
tied  with  ihe  Federal  jmrty.  And  iliough  thdr  viuws  of  public 
duiT  led  ibem  boih  to  sepitmie  tliemselves  from  it  al  a  Liter  peri- 
od, Uiis  circumstsDCB  nuvur  Blli.'cted  llie  personal  relations  of  Mr. 
(jiiincj  with  either  of  them.  He  began  at  on  early  age  to  lake 
part  in  poliiiis,  and  to  B|«uk  in  the  tuwn-meeiiugs  and  tliu  cau- 
CDsea  of  tiie  Federal  paily.  Boston  vtaa  tlien  entirely  in  the 
possession  of  the  Ftdcrali^ls,  ivlio  ivclcoini-d  hii  ussistani^e,  hut 
were  in  no  haale  to  reward  it.  He  was  content  to  bide  his  time, 
knd  bn  waited  pntieolly  while  the  seals  in  the  State  legialuture, 
the  lirst  objects  of  youiig  Awuricau  aiubitiou,  were  tilled  by 
*  more  eager  or  mon  furtaoaie  a^iruota.  Ue  says  liiiu'^elf  oa 
this  sulijeet :  — 

"Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  were  6Ued  with  able  and  aspiring 
men,  who  were  not  willing  to  give  way  to  a  man  younger  and  as  yet 
untried.  Nor,  on  my  part,  was  1  very  desirous  of  place.  The  habits 
of  my  miod  made  nie  regard  political  position  as  a  put  of  labor  and 
SvrTict:.  and  thai  the  honor  of  holding  it  was  counterbalaoued,  if  not 
outweighed,  by  the  rc»ponsibiIitic«  and  obligations  it  involved.  I  con- 
tented myielf,  therefore,  without  complaint  or  solicitation,  with  waiting 
forwveral  yean  without  any  notice  from  my  fellow-citjxuna  of  my  party 

In  effect,  be  Derer  sat  in  the  lower  home  of  Ihe  General 
Court,  excepting  for  a  very  short  time  many  years  later,  and  it 
waa  not  until  1804  that  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature 
M  otie  of  the  Senators  of  the  Bosiou  dislricL  Notwithstanding 
the  good  sense  and  philosophy  with  which  he  accepted  his  fate, 
tliere  con  be  tittle  doubt  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  well 
trailed  by  his  party  friends. 

Thd  year  1794  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  my 
father,  as  being  the  date  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  lady 
who  afierwarda  became  hid  wife.  Tn  September  of  that  year, 
Sliss  Eliza  Snaan  Morton  accompanied  one  of  her  brolherj  on  a 
journey  he  made  from  New  York  to  Boston  on  business.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Morion,  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, of  Scottish  descent,  who  came  to  America  in  the  conimia- 
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sarj  department  of  the  British  army  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  aflerwards  became  a  thriving  merchant  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  When  the  Revolutionary  troubles  began,  he 
was  a  prosperous  and  wealthy  man,  and  he  might  have  remained 
under  British  protection  during  the  occupation  of  that  dty,  if 
his  Whig  principles  would  have  permitted  it  But  ^  the  Rebel 
banker/'  as  he  was  styled  by  the  Tories,  cast  in  his  lot  with  his 
adopted  country.  He  removed  with  his  family  first  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  afterwards  to  Baskingridge,  in  New  Jersey,  having  first 
deposited  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  in  the  Loan  Office.  The  Grov- 
ernor  of  New  Jersey  appointed  him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  but 
he  iied  of  a  fever  before  seeing  any  active  service.  He  married, 
in  1761,  Maria  Sophia  Kemper,  who  was  bom  at  Caub  on  the 
Rhine  in  1739,  but  came  to  America  in  infancy  with  her  par- 
ents, — persons  of  easy  if  not  affluent  circumstances,  who,  yielding 
to  a  species  of  epidemic  of  emigration  prevailing  in  Germany  at 
that  time,  exchanged  a  comfortable  home  and  refined  circle  of 
society  in  Europe  for  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  new 
country.  Aft«r  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Morton  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and  brought  her  children  up  well,  and  lived 
creditably  on  what  could  be  recovered  of  her  husband's  prop- 
erty.* Miss  Morton,  at  the  time  of  her  first  visit  to  Boston,  was 
about  twenty  years  old,  not  handsome,  but  with  an  intelligent  face 
and  pleasing  person,  with  very  winning  manners  and  most  agree- 
able powers  of  conversation.  My  father's  fate  was  decided  at 
their  first  interview.  In  a  week  from  the  day  that  he  first  met 
her  and  learned  the  fact  of  her  existence,  he  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  her !  It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  he  did  not 
commend  the  abstract  prudence  of  his  conduct  in  this  particular, 
fortunate  as  its  results  happened  to  be,  or  advise  his  sons,  or  any 
ingenuous  youth  who  might  seek  his  counsel,  to  imitate  the  pre- 
cipitate energy  of  his  example.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
readers  would  rather  have  his  own  account  than  mine  of  this 
interesting  passage  of  his  life. 

*  This  excellent  lady  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life  hi  Mr.  Quincy's  family, 
and  died  at  Cambridge  daring  his  Presidency,  September,  1882,  in  her  ninety- 
fourth  year. 
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"  On  a  Sunday  ovoning  id  Septeiuber,  ITSi,  I  went,  as  was  my 
I  Iistnt,  to  ibe  houso  of  Kbcnezer  Storcr,  the  husband  of  my  paternal 
annt  (Uumah  Quincy).  It  was  a  hospitable,  plcoaanl  family,  eoter^ 
l«ining  their  friends  most  agreeably,  of  whom  it  was  the  reaort  ou  the 
Sunday  evenings.  On  this  evening  I  was  casually  introduced  to  a. 
voung  lady  from  New  York,  a  Mi^  Morton,  of  whose  existence  I  had 
never  before  heard.  There  was  nothing  uncommonly  prepoasesting  in 
her  appearance,  and  she  made  no  impression  on  my  mind  or  fancy. 
Another  of  my  aunts,  Mrs.  Gtiild,  was  also  present,  and  «ooa  asked 
me  to  retire  with  her  to  an  adjoining  room,  as  the  wished  my  advice 
on  some  business  matters.  While  thus  engaged,  the  stronger  lady,  Dt 
the  request  of  the  company  in  the  pnrlor,  l>t^g:Ln  to  sing  one  of  the 
bcanUful  songs  of  Burns,  with  a  elearncss  of  voice  and  an  CKjuisite 
tut«  and  feeling  which,  though  I  waa  not  very  impressible  by  mu«c, 
at  once  atruck  a  chord  in  my  heart  never  touched  before,  and  excited 
omotions  I  had  never  before  experienced.  I  at  once  threw  down  Mrs. 
Guild's  pBpcrt,  saying  1  could  attotid  to  nothing  else  while  that  lady 
was  tingingi  and  returned  to  the  company.  At  the  request  of  tho 
company  the  young  lady  sung  several  other  songs  of  Bums  with  equal 
excellence  and  a  like  effect  on  m}-»elf.  I  immediately  entered  into 
coDversaliOD  with  her,  which  strengthened  and  increased  my  previous 
imprenion  in  her  favor.  I  found  an  intelligence  of  no  common  order, 
and  a  well-educated  mind,  with  no  apparent  desire  to  attract  admira- 
tion, and  I  fult  my  heart  drawn  towards  her  by  an  impulse  apparently 
irresittible.  On  inquiry  1  found  she  was  to  remain  in  Boston  but  a 
single  week,  and  was  at  a  boarding-hoose  with  her  brathor.  1  knew 
of  no  meani  to  puisue  a  further  acquaintance,  to  seek  which  I  was 
impelled  by  a  power  of  which  1  liod  previously  no  conception.  My 
dilliculty  in  this  respect,  however,  was  soon  removed.  She  was  taken 
from  ber  boarding-house  by  Mis.  Craigic,  the  wife  of  Andrew  Craigie, 
a  gantleroan  of  Ibrtunc,  who  lived  in  great  style  at  Cambridge  in  the 
fine  house  which  hod  been  Washington's  head-quarteit,  and  is  now  the 
ntidence  of  the  poet  LongTrllow.  Here  I  soon  found  means  to  culd- 
«atc  her  acijuaintanue,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  extraor- 
dinary personal  interest  taken  in  her,  and  the  admiration  Iclt  for  her 
character  and  ntlaiomcnts  by  those  who  had  had  the  opjiorlnnity  of 
knowing  her.  Of  these  1  found  several  among  the  most  excellent  and 
ealtivatt^d  membera  of  our  own  aocicly.  Mr.  Craigie,  who  bad  lived 
in  New  York,  and  was  intimntely  acciuainted  with  her  and  her  family, 
and  George  Cabot,  who  had  known  her  intimately  when  he  was  Sena- 
tor of  tlie  Cniled  Stales,  and  Mra.  Cabot,  were  loud  in  Ucr  prases. 
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tSj  QDcle  hj  marriage,  Edward  Dowm,  hftd  knoim  ber  motlier  in  New 
York,  and  spoke  of  her  u  k  lady  of  exemplary  life  and  manners,  rc- 
ligioiu  and  refined,  of  a  good  familj,  once  rich  and  still  able  to  keep 
on  the  level  of  the  best  families  in  New  Tgrk,  thon^  her  property  hail 
been  much  diminiahed  by  the  war.  He  laid  the  young  lady  wbi  highly 
valued  by  all  that  knew  her,  and  that  she  was  especially  intimate  with 
Itlr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  be  then  being  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  also  with  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  the  Prceident  of  Princeton  College,  in  whoau 
family  she  bad  been  educated,*  and  by  the  members  of  which  the  was 
greatly  beloved.  She  was  aba  intimate  with  the  faniily  of  Thcrxlore 
Sedgwick,  ailcrwards  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represcnlatives,  and 
usually  spent  some  ponths  of  every  summer  with  them  at  Stock- 
It  was  forlnnate,  perhaps,  for  his  own  satisfaction  at  the  time, 
that  my  father  was  able  to  find  such  excellent  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  ihe  lady  wiih  whom  he  thus  linked  his  fate  for  life  will) 
characleristic  despatch,  and  it  was  still  more  fortunate  for  him- 
self and  his  children  that  it  was  all  more  than  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  fifty-three  years ;  but  it  Is  not  likely,  in  the  state 
of  mind  which  he  was  then  in,  that  the  absence  of  all  evidence  in 
her  favor,  or  the  presence  of  any  amount  of  it  to  her  disadvan- 
tage, would  have  deterred  him  from  taking  the  step  he  did.  lie 
says  himself,  after  giving  this  account  of  the  transaction :  — 

"  I  have  been  thus  parlicnlar  on  points  which  give  a  semblance  of 
justification  to  my  conduct  in  this,  the  most  critical  act  of  my  life,  and 
tbe  one  which  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  its  happiness, 
because  I  regard  it  as  having  apparently  no  element  of  wisdom  or  pru- 
dence.    But  I  have  always  encouraged  myself  to  believe  that  all  men 
are  at  times,  if  not  always,  subject  to  invisible  influences,  suggesting 
thoughts  and  conunuai eating   impulses  which  give  direction  to  the 
whole  courao  of  their  lives.     Hiat  there  u,  as  tho  poet  expresses  it, 
' ....  a  divinity  that  shapes  onr  ends, 
Roogh-hcw  them  bow  we  will/ 
Trne  or  false,  this  belief  is  consolatory  and  nseful.' 

■  My  matber  «u  not.  strictly  apeakin);,  "  educated "  in  President  Smith's 
fiunily;  bat  lis  took  great  interest  lu  her  improvement,  directed  her  reading, 
■nd  uiistsd  her  by  his  advics  in  that  self-cdnca'iqn  which  is  the  best  of  alt  ed- 
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Howover  thU  mny  Imve  be^n,  wliether  it  were  "  God's  good 
providence,"  or  "  a  !uoky  liil,"  tliia  sudden  choice  of  u  wife  was  not 
one  of  those  made  in  baste  to  be  repented  of  at  leisure.  It  wns 
justified  liy  tlie  exjierienfe  of  more  tlian  half  a  century,  and  not 
ooly  conalilulcd  his  chief  dupe^tic  bappiacea,  but  wns  a  constEuit 
inccniive  and  ftssietancc  to  bw  public  service.  Miss  Morloit 
returned  lo  New  York  at  the  end  of  her  memorable  week's  viait. 
A  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  the  betrothed  pair,  but 
ihc  cDgngemeDl  was  kept  a  secret  even  from  their  nearest  rehi- 
livea  Knd  dearest  friends.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  no 
f  nfficicnt  reason  for  this  concealmenl,  ns  the  partJes  were  of  fuU 
uge,  nnd  of  an  equality  of  condition  which  must  have  prevented 
any  objections  to  the  suitableness  of  the  match.  The  only  ex- 
cuse givc-n  for  it  was  a  lour  in  Europe  wliich  Mr.  Quinoy  con- 
templated, and  until  the  completion  of  which  they  pri-ferred  to 
keep  their  relations  to  each  other  to  themselves.  The  next  win- 
ter my  fiiihcr  made  his  arrangements  for  tbia  tour,  and  look  New 
York  ntid  Philadelphia  in  his  way,  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  seeing  the  world,  but  with  the  real  one  of  seeing  the  lady 
of  his  love.  Hia  own  account  of  ibis  journey  and  visit  is  as 
follows :  — 

■*  I  set  out  from  Boston,  the  end  of  December,  1 704,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  JoDUBry,  t  JH5,  in  tlie  bae  of  stages  lately  eatablisbed  by  an 
enterpriiing  Yunkee,  Fea^e  by  name,  which  at  that  day  was  considered 
«  Diethoil  of  trangporlation  of  wonderful  expedition.  The  journey  to 
New  York  took  up  a  week-  Thu  carriages  were  old  and  ebackling, 
anil  much  of  the  barneys  made  of  ropei.  One  pair  of  horses  carried 
the  itage  eighteen  miles.  Wc  generally  reached  our  resting-place  ftir 
the  night,  if  no  Bceident  intervened,  at  ten  o'clock,  and,  aiter  a  frugal 
(upper,  went  to  bi'd  willi  a  notice  that  we  should  be  called  at  three  the 
I>ext  momiug,  —  which  generally  proved  to  be  half  past  two.  Then, 
wlietbor  It  soowed  or  raiaeil,  the  travellur  uiuat  rine  and  make  ready 
by  the  help  of  a  bora  balem  and  a  farthing  candle,  and  proceed  on 
U*  way  over  had  roails,  —  sometimes  with  a  driver  sbowiog  no  doubt- 
All  •ynijiloma  of  drunkenness,  which  good-bearted  pafsengera  never 
(ailed  to  improve  at  every  stopplng-plsce  by  urging  upon  him  the  com- 
fort of  another  glaas  of  tod<ly.  Thus  we  Iravellecl,  eighteen  miles  a 
•Uge,  Miwi^timi-s  obligpj  lo  got  out  and  help  the  eoathraan  lift  the 
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coach  out  of  a  qiugmitti  or  rat,  and  arrived  at  New  York  after  A 
week's  hard  travelling,  wondering  at  the  ease  aa  well  as  expedition 
with  which  our  journey  was  effected." 

Kr.  Quince's  companioD  on  this  journej'  was  William  Sullivan, 
R  young  man  two  or  three  years  his  junior,  who  had  just  been 
ndmitted  to  the  bar,  at  which  he  afterwards  rose  to  eminence. 
A  great  Intimacy  had  lately  sprung  up  between  the  two  young 
men,  which  endured  without  interruption  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sullivan  in  1839.  He  was  the  only  confidant  of  the  love-secret 
which  was  the  real  occasion  of  iheir  expedition.  Mr.  Sullivan 
had  every  engaging  quality  that  should  invite  friendship,  and 
every  solid  excellence  that  should  confirm  it.  Those  of  us  who 
remember  his  winning  address,  the  charm  of  the  mingled  sense 
and  pleasantry  of  his  conversation,  and  the  absolute  perfection  of 
his  manners,  can  readily  ima^ne  what  an  incomparable  friend 
he  must  have  been  in  bis  youth  and  at  such  a  conjuncture. 
Political  sympathy  also  was  a  strong  tie  to  unite  the  two  friends. 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  a  Federalist  of  the  Federalisls,  although  his 
father,  Jnmes  Sullivan,  was  a  leader  of  the  Democracy,  and  alti- 
mately  became  Governor  of  the  State  through  the  support  of 
that  party,  "  This  difference  of  opinion  with  his  father,"  says 
Mr.  Quincy,  "occasioned  him  great  pain,  and  subjected  him  to 
many  temptations  which  he  had  the  principle  to  withstand.  He 
was  a  true  and  faithflil  friend,  and  fti  all  respects  a  worthy  and 
useful  dtjzen  of  the  Republic." 

Mr.  Quincy  took  letters  to  the  family  of  Miss  Morton,  and  thus 
had  free  access  to  her  society.  He  also  had  introductions  to 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  New  York,  from  whom  he 
received  very  flattering  attentions.  One  of  the  distinguished 
acquaintances  he  thus  made  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  if 
Washington  was  the  bead,  was  then  the  leader  of  the  Federal 
party.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  at  General  Hamilton's 
table  at  this  time,  or  at  his  own  when  Hamilton  afterwards 
visited  Boston,  that  a  conversation  occurred  which  I  have  often 
beard  my  father  repeat  It  turned  on  the  character  and  talents 
of  bis  deadly  rival,  Aaron  Burr.  In  reply  lo  the  question 
whether  Burr  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  "  Not  of  great  tal- 
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«nla,"  replied  Ilnmillon.  "  His  miad,  though  brilliant,  is  shal- 
low, and  tncapalile  of  broad  views  or  continued  effort.  He  sel- 
dom Epeiiks  in  court  more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  though  hia 
epeechea  are  showy  and  not  without  e9«ct  upon  a  jury,  tliey 
contain  no  proof  of  uncommon  powers  of  mind.  But,"  he  add- 
ed, suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  describing  a  circle  about 
his  head  with  his  hand,  "he  has  nn  ambition  that  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  he  has  encircled  his  brows  with  n  diadem  I  "  The 
opeonesi  with  which  Hamilton  expressed  his  contempt  for  the 
talcnls  and  character  of  Burr,  of  which  this  striking  statement  to 
a  young  stranger  was  but  a  casual  example,  was  doubtless  a  maia 
caTise  of  the  penonal  bitterness  on  the  part  of  bia  anlagonist 
which  pursued  him  to  the  death. 

After  a  delightful  visit  of  a  fortnight  to  New  York,  Mr.  Quincy 
proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  He  put  up  at  the  hotel  where  Vice- 
President  Adams  had  his  apartments,  who  Fhowed  his  young 
friend  much  kindness,  and  invited  him  lo  make  use  of  his  private 
parlor  as  if  it  were  hie  own.  He  received  from  [he  most  promi- 
nent gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  he  brought  letters  or 
was  introduced  by  Mr,  Adams,  in  hLs  own  words,  "a  series  of  al- 
ti-nlions  which  I  can  never  forgcl."  He  mentions,  particularly, 
Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution,  William  Bing- 
ham, Samuel  Breck,  and  John  Vaughan,  as  among  those  to 
nliom  he  was  especially  indebted  for  hospitjihle  atlentioiia.  At 
the  (able  of  Mr.  Birigham  he  met  Talleyrand,  who  was  then  in 
thitt  conntry  in  temporary  exile.  It  was  during  thiii  unwilling 
residence  in  America,  in  the  inlermediate  stale  of  humiliation 
llimigh  which  hn  passed  from  the  bishopric  of  Aulun  (o  ibe 
principality  of  Beneventum,  that  the  cynical  diplomatist  formed 
iho  opinion  aa  to  the  pleasures  of  society  in  this  country  at  that 
time,  of  which  bo  gave  an  epigram matical  expression  twenty 
years  later.  A  French  lady  of  rank,  who  had  also  been  an 
emigntnl  to  America  at  the  same  lime  with  Talleyrand,  on 
presenting  nn  American  lo  him  in  1815.  added,  "  You  have  not 
forgotten.  Prince,  the  ball  you  and  I  wore  at  logeiher  in  Pliila- 
delphia?"  —  "Ah,  no!"  replied  the  Prince,  re-enforcing  the  sneer 
by  an  indescribably  eloquent  shrug  of  the  shoulders  ;  "  ihe  Amer- 
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icans  are  a  hospitable  people,  a  magnaDimouB  people,  and  aro 
destined  to  be  a  great  natioD,  —  mail  !eur  luxe  eti  affrtux!" 

Of  course  Mr.  Quincy  was  presented  to  President  Washington, 
who  then  held  his  rcguliir  levees  eveiy  other  Tuesday,  at  which 
he  received  sucli  persons  as  were  thought  to  be  entitled  to  the 
distinction.  The  court  of  Washington  was  modelled  "  in  little  " 
al^er  tiiat  of  the  England  of  that  time  in  ita  forms  and  rules. 
The  indiscriminate  admissions  of  later  days  were  undreamed  of. 
Ko  one  was  admitted  unless  introduced  by  one  of  the  members 
of  tlie  Cabinet,  or  by  some  private  gentleman  personally  known 
to  the  President.  These  receptions  were  held  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  house  on  the  south  side  of  Ciiestnut  Street,  just  below 
Sixth,  which  Washington  occupied  during  liis  ofScial  residence  in 
Philadelphia.  This  room,  which  was  in  tlie  rear  of  the  house, 
looking  into  the  garden,  was  used  fur  this  purpose,  as  being  the 
largest  in  the  liouse.  Tlie  President  stood  fronting  tlie  door  of 
entrance,  in  the  full  dress  of  Stuart's  full-Icnglh  portrait,  and  the 
strangers  were  successively  presented  to  him.  Tliis  done,  and  the 
guests,  including  those  previously  received,  having  all  arrived, 
the  company  took  llicir  places  in  a  circle  round  the  room.  The 
circle  formed,  the  President  made  the  circuit  of  it,  addressing  a 
few  words  to  each  individual,  after  which  the  party  broke  up. 
The  receptions  were  held  from  three  lo  four  in  the  afternoon. 

I  was  curious  lo  know  how  my  father's  recollections  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  Washington  agreed  with  the  popular 
descriptions  and  pictorial  representations  of  it  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  lie  was  not  an  imaginative  man,  and  never  dressed 
his  heroes  in  the  colors  of  fancy.  No  man  had  a  profounder 
reverence  for  Washington  than  be,  but  this  did  not  affect  liis 
perceptions  of  physical  phenomena,  nor  his  recollections  of  (hem. 
My  mother,  on  the  contrary,  was  "  of  imagination  all  compact," 
and  Washington  was  in  her  mind's  eye,  as  she  recalled  him,  more 
than  a  hero,  —  a  superior  being,  as  far  above  the  common  race  of 
mankind  in  ranjesly  and  grace  of  person  and  hearing  aa  in  moral 
grandeur.  This  was  one  of  the  few  subjects  on  which  my  father 
and  mother  difered  iu  opinion.  Ho  maintained  that  Stuart's 
portrait  is  a  highly  idealized  one,  presenting  its  great  subject  as 
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ibc  &ni?t  ihought  he  ought  to  live  in  iho  mindB  of  posterity,  hitt 
fiot  a  strong  resemLIance  of  the  aclual  man  in  the  flesh.  IIu 
always  declared  that  the  portrait  by  Savage  in  the  College 
01nlug-rootn  in  Harvard  Hall,  at  Cambridge,  was  the  hest  like- 
(  he  liad  ever  seen  of  Wasliiuglon,  though  its  merits  as  a 
ftotk  of  art  are  hut  smiill.  With  this  ojiinion  my  mother  could 
Stuart's  Washington  could  hardly  come  up  to  the 
ignro  that  dwelt  in  her  memory.  One  day,  when  lalk- 
ikg  over  those  times  in  hia  old  nge,  I  a~ked  my  faliier  to  tell  me 
what  were  his  recoUei^ lions  of  Washington's  personal  preaeDce 
Und  bearing.  "  I  will  teU  you,"  said  he,  "just  how  he  struck  me. 
Be  n-miiided  me  of  tlie  gentlemen  who  used  to  come  to  Boston 
in  those  days  to  a(eend  the  General  Court  from  Hamptlen  or 
Franklin  County  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  A  little 
0lifr  in  his  person,  not  a  little  formal  in  his  manners,  not  pnriieu- 
larly  At  ease  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  He  had  the  air  of  a 
CoaBiry  genllemaii  not  accustomed  to  mix  much  in  society,  per- 
>clly  polite,  hul  not  easy  in  his  address  and  conversation,  and  not 
xM  in  his  gait  and  movemeuls."  From  the  recollections 
r  Mr,  Sullivan,  which  ho  published  many  years  afternurd.<,  it 
irould  seem  that  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  Washington, 
rho  woB  the  object  of  his  political  idolatry,  was  much  the  same 
a  th«t  made  npon  his  friend.  He  says :  "  In  his  own  house  his 
kctlon  was  calm,  deliberate,  and  dignified,  without  pretensions  to 
g;racefulne$s  or  peculiar  manner,  hut  merely  natural,  as  might  be 
expected  in  »uch  a  man.  When  walking  in  tlie  street,  his  move- 
I  had  not  the  soldierly  air  which  might  have  been  expected. 
His  hsltttaal  motions  liad  been  formed  long  before  he  took  com- 
tnnnd  of  tlie  American  armies,  in  the  wars  of  tlie  interior,  or  ia 
Ihs  surveying  of  wilderness  lands,  —  employments  in  which  ele- 
ce  and  grace  were  not  likely  to  he  acquired."  •  It  certainly 
)  pi-rfecily  natural  that  Washington's  manners  should  have 
llteim  those  of  a  country  gentleman  living  remote  from  cities,  he 
MTtng  been  engaged  in  rural  occupations  the  cliief  of  his  life, 

•  "  runni.ir  LeHen  on  Pnblic  Chiinicten  and  Pnblin  ErecU  TrDrn  tha  Traca 
fT  in*  to  Uin  Ptact  of  lets."    A  book  Full  of  Intereating  mHtUr,  long  out  of 
■od  well  dFierving  lo  be  riprint^i!- 
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moving  in  a  very  narrow  circle  of  society,  vhett  be  wna  called  at 
the  age  of  forty-three  to  the  leadenhip  of  the  Kevolution. 

While  thus  pleasantly  occupied  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Quincy 
was  making  his  preparations  fer  his  European  tour.  His  plan 
was  to  travel  overland  oo  horseback  —  then  the  only  tolerable 
mode  of  locomotion  in  the  regions  he  proposed  visiting  —  through 
Virginia  and  Nortb  Carolina  to  Charleston  in  South  Carolina- 
Having  thus  seen  what  were  then  the  principal  portions  of  his 
own  country,  he  intended  to  take  passage  in  a  merchant-vessel, 
for  as  yet  packet-ships  were  not,  from  Charleston  for  Europe. 
In  tbis  design  be  bought  two  horses,  bired  a  confidential  servant, 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  departure.  The  very  day  before  he  was 
to  begin  bis  journey  southward,  he  received  letters  from  Boston 
announcing  the  failure  of  a  mercantile  bouse,  which  involved  a 
considerable  portitm  of  bis  own  property,  and  a  material  part  of 
that  of  some  of  bis  female  relatives.  This  news  changed  his 
plans  at  once.  He  sold  his  horses,  dismissed  bis  servant,  and 
returned  forthwith  to  Boston,  making  only  a  flying  visit  to  Miss 
Morton  as  he  passed  through  New  York.  "  Thus  ended,"  he 
says,  "a  project  of  an  American  and  European  tour  which  I  had 
never  afterwards  the  opportunity  or  inclination  to  revive."  My 
father  never  seemed  to  regret  the  loss  of  tbiB  opportunity  of 
foreign  traveL  It  was  a  means  of  mental  improvement  of  which 
he  always  undervalued  the  benefits  and  exaggerated  the  disad- 
vantages. I  cannot  but  think,  however,  considering  the  interest- 
ing state  of  Europe  at  that  time,  and  the  excellent  introductions 
he  bad  with  hiui,  that  such  an  experience  would  bave  been  of 
great  advantage  to  bim  as  a  part  of  bis  preparation  for  his  polit- 
ical career,  as  well  as  the  fit  conclnsion  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  next  two  years  he  spent  in  the  pursuits  of  law  and  of 
politics,  with  moderate  success  in  tbe  one,  but  with  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  other.  Party  spirit  ran  high  in  Boston,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  tbe  country.  Jay's  treaty,  French  insolence,  Eng- 
lish aggressions,  agitated  and  inflamed  the  general  mind.  Tbe 
Federalists  were  accused  by  the  Democrats  of  aristocratic  and 
monarchicHl  leanings  towards  England,  while  the  Democrats 
were  believed  by  the  Federalists  to  be  ready  to  second  the  mad 
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tchemes  of  France,  And  eager  to  fuUow  in  her  bloody  footsteps. 
The  art  of  politii-al  lyiug  was  carried  to  a  perfectioti  nhich  lias 
hardly  admitted  of  improvement  in  our  later  timing.  The  cal' 
innnies  heaped  on  llie  head  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  beginning 
of  Ilia  Presidency  were  not  more  atrouiuus  nor  more  m.-iligaimt 
than  those  [loared  out  upon  Uiat  of  George  Washington  during 
his  second  adminisi ration.  Ht  woe  accused  of  moral  imbedlity, 
of  personal  cowardice,  of  want  of  military  capacity,  of  treachery 
to  tlie  liheriies  of  his  country,  and  even  of  pecuniary  dishonesty. 
Mr.  Quincy  had  an  opporlnnity  of  u  nearer  view  of  the  workings 

'  of  the  Anti-Waahington  faeliou  than  Boston  could  afford  biin,  on 
liii  first  visit  to  Philadelphia,  the  hot-bed  in  which  its  rankest  lies 
were  forced,  and  again  at  a  second  visit  he  paid  lo  thai  oily  in 
the  autumn  of  the  next  year.  He  made  a  journey  to  Princeton 
ia  September,  1796,  to  attend  the  Commenconient  of  the  College 
there  i  but  more  particularly,  it  may  be  believed,  lo  meet  Miss 
Morton,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Smith,  the  President  of 
the  College.  He  whs  received  and  trealed  wiih  great  distinction 
by  President  Smith,  wlio  obtained  for  him,  of  his  own  mere  mo- 
tion, the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Thence  hu  attend- 
ed Miss  Morton  to  Philadelphia  to  the  house  of  her  mother's 
eistcfi  Hri.  Susan  Jackson,  who  is  yet  remembered  by  many  of 
all  ranks  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  —  between  which  dties  her 
later  years  were  divided,  —  and  by  the  poor  even  more  warmly 
than  by  ibe  rich,  aa  a  beautiful  example  of  a  serene  and  happy 
old  oge,  — 

"  Whose  cbcerfiil  day  Iwacvolence  endears, 
^Vhose  Diglit  coDgrnlulnting  conBcienco  cheerB,  — 
The  general  favorite  lu  the  general  Mend." 

'  Her  husband.  Dr.  Jackson,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the 
Anti-Waf^hington  party,  and  the  intimate  associate  of  Dallas,  Du- 
nne, Gallatin,  McKeiin,  and  others,  who  never  spoke  of  Wash- 
m  in  their  political  cabals  but  aa  Montezuma,  and  whose 
Ubora  lo  destroy  his  power  and  inllui;nce  by  blackening  his  char- 
r  were  industrious  and  unce:ising.     All  the  personal  kindness 

1  and  amiable  qualities  of  Dr.  Jackson  could  not  make  tlie  factious 
virulence  of  his  parly  less  abhorrent  to  young  Quincy,  and  he 
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returned  home  more  fixed  and  fervent  in  his  Federal  zeal  tban 
ever. 

The  following  letter  from  President  Adams  was  occasioned  bj 
an  entertainment  ^ven  in  Concert  Hall  to  Citixen  Adet,  the 
Minbter  of  the  Directoiy  to  the  United  States,  at  which  several 
of  the  prominent  Federalists  had  been  induced  to  assist.  Mr. 
Adams  expresses  with  characteristic  energy  bis  sense  of  the  un- 
wisdom of  the  friends  of  the  Administration  in  thus  giving  their 
countenance  to  that  troublesome  and  insolent  envo7  of  French 
democracy.  I  cannot  say  whether  my  father  was  one  of  the 
party  or  not;  but  I  think  it  very  improbable,  as  it  was  not  a 
kind  of  trap  be  would  be  likely  to  fall  into. 

FREsiDBtrr  Adahs  to  Mr.  Quinct. 

"PnuDKjmi,  Febnmry  H,  int. 

DSAB  Sir  : —  I  received  in  its  time  your  favor  of  the  2d  inst.,  and 
thank  you  for  your  clear  and  satisfactory  answers  to  my  questions, 

"  Pray  tell  me,  enlre  nous,  whether  you  were  one  of  the  citizens 
who  fratemiied  with  Citizen  Adet  at  Concert  Hatl  ?  Whether  Citizen 
Lincoln  and  Citizen  Hi^nson  were  not  a  litUe  in  the  compunctions 
for  the  illegitimate  embraces  they  gave  and  received  on  that  day  ? 
They  seemed  la  me  to  be  stolen  amours  at  the  time. 

"  We  may  smile  a  little  tub  rosa  at  these  runnings  astray  alter  stolen 
waters  of  our  good  friends,  and  meritorious  characters.  But  it  is  a 
serious  thing.  It  is  very  dangerous  for  private  persons  to  exhibit  these 
ostentatious  feasts  to  foreign  ambssssdon,  which  lead  to  political  con- 
sequences of  the  first  magtiitudc,  and  embarrass  the  best-intentioncd 
government  in  the  world.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  American  people 
for  the  French  Revidution,  a  thing  beyond  their  knowledge  to  judge 
of,  and  of  no  importance  to  their  interests  or  engagements,  has  been 
countenanced  in  Boston  by  the  best  friends  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  even  by  the  beet  newspaper  in  that  town,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  public  affairs  upon  many  occasions.  Tbii  must  be  in  confi- 
dence. You  must  conceal  with  great  care  my  correspondence  with 
you,  otherwise  it  may  tend  to  the  disadvantage  of  both. 

"  I  enclosed  to  Mts.  Adams  a  power  of  attorney  to  yon.    If  she 
should  have  occanon  to  prosecute  some  hardy  trespasser,  she  will  em- 
pby  yon, — so  that  we  shall  have  busincN  to  write  about 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedt, 

"John  Adams." 
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It  WM  during  thiri  visit  to  Princelon  and  PhilaJoJphia  that  the 
time  or  tht'ir  murriege  was  arranged  between  m/  father  and 
tnother,  and  fixed  fur  the  next  gummer.  But  my  leaders  will 
prefer  his  own  actouDt  of  tliis  matter  to  mine. 

"  At  the  end  of  tlie  year  1  Jftfi  I  thought  it  waa  time  to  make  my 
engagemcnta  with  Miss  Morton  puhlic,  and  bring  them  to  completion. 
1  maUu  my  |)iirpoaee  known  to  wy  mother  early  in  January,  who  at 
once  acceded  to  mj  riewg.  An  only  son,  with  whom  she  had  lived  in 
mnlual  barmocy  and  confidence  for  eleven  or  twelve  years,  ever  since 
bis  enlry  into  college,  could  not  wish  to  ho  separated  jrom  her,  and  lier 
own  wiibci  entirely  coincided  with  my  own.  It  was  only  the  intro- 
ductian  of  a  single  individual,  and  she  h«r  son's  wife,  into  a  house 
amply  Bufiicieut  for  a  largo  family,  that  was  the  subject  of  consider- 
ation. The  whole  matter  was  setiJed  in  one  evening.  Although  she 
bad  never  seen  Miss  Morton,  she  had  heard  of  her  through  otbera, 
and  sb»  bad  also  entire  confidence  in  my  judgment,  and  wished  to  see 
me  married." 

Althou;'h  my  father  eeem^  to  have  considered  hie  mother's 
ready  consent  lo  this  arrangement  entirely  a  matter  of  course,  I 
omnot  but  think  tlial  she  deserves  more  credit  for  the  good  sense 
and  good  temper  she  eliowed  on  this  occasion  than  be  accords  lo 
ber.  It  roust  have  been  a  most  painful  moment  lo  ber  maternal 
feelings  however  well  she  may  have  concealed  it,  when  her  only 
eon  dbcloeed  lo  her  that  he  had  been  seci'etly  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried for  more  than  two  year^,  and  to  a  stranger  whom  she  had 
never  teea,  and  whom  be  proposed  bringing  home  lo  her  bouse- 
Fortunately,  the  connection  proved  an  eminently  happy  one  for 
hersi'lt'  m  well  ai  for  her  son,  and  gave  lo  the  brief  remainder 
of  her  life  the  new  happiness  of  the  love  and  society  of  a  daugh- 
ter.   My  father  thus  continues  his  narrative:  — 

"  With  her  [his  mother's]  entire  approbation  I  communicated  my 
intentions  to  Mia  Morton,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1797,  I  set  off  for 
New  Tork  on  my  matrimonial  tour.  My  mother  could  not  be  per- 
tiuded  to  accompany  me-  A  journey  to  New  York  was  not  then  such 
an  occaaion  of  pleasure  as  it  is  now ;  and  without  any  expectation  that 
any  one  of  my  family  relations  would  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of 
my  marriage,  I  reached  Xcw  York,  and  settled  all  preliminaries  with 
ibe  bdy's  friends,  fixing  the  day  on  wbicL  the  imuriage  was  to  take 
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plaof,  of  nbicli  I  duly  informed  toy  friends  in  Boaton.  To  toy  mar* 
.irise,  two  Aayt  before  the  appointed  day  my  uncle,  Edirard  Dowse, 
with  my  &unt,  Mn.  Dowse,  appeared,  having  come  ou  solely  for  my 
wedding.  I  had  always  been  a  great  favorite  with  them,  and  their 
presence  gave  me  great  delighL 

"  On  Iho  6th  of  Juoe,  1797,  I  was  married  to  Uiaa  Morton,  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  President  of  Princeton  College,  who 
came  from  IMncelon  for  that  purpose,  the  lady  having  been  always  a 
f&voritc  with  him,  and  often  an  inmate  in  his  family.  The  next  day 
wo  set  forth  in  a  coach  and  four,  for  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that  day 
did  not  penult  travelling  such  a  distance,  with  any  expedition,  with 
leas  equipage.  The  stage-coachea  were  intolerable,  and  the  passage 
through  the  Sound  still  worse.  Afler  a  journey  of  about  five  days  we 
reached  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Asa  Packard,  in  Marlborough.  He  was 
the  minister  of  the  pariah,  and  had  married  my  aunt,  the  youngest 
Janghter  of  my  grandfather,  Josiah  Quincy  of  Braintree.  With  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Packard  resided  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Ann  Quincy,  and 
hero  my  mother  met  us.  The  happy  unison  of  mind  and  spirit  be- 
tween my  wife  and  my  mother  wbi(;h  was  soon  apparent,  and  which 
grew  into  perfect  affection,  filled  the  measure  of  my  happiness.  We 
proceeded  at  once  to  Boston,  and  from  that  time  we  formed  a  happy, 
happy  family.  My  mother  found  my  wife  all  she  had  desired,  more 
than  she  had  hoped,  and  by  my  wife  these  feelings  and  affections  were 
cordially  reciprocated." 

This  bappineBS  did  not  remain  long  unbroken.  In  March, 
1798,  just  before  the  birth  of  my  falhei^s  first  child,  bis  mother 
was  suddenly  seized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  lung«,  of  which 
she  died  on  the  23d  of  the  month,  in  the  (ifly-fourth  year  of  her 
age.  At  the  time  of  this  calamity  my  mother  was  in  a  very  crit- 
ical condition,  and  her  physician  told  my  father  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  her.  It  may  be  welt 
imagined  how  much  this  circumstance  must  have  aggravated  the 
agony  of  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  such  a  parent,  who  had  been  (c 
him,  in  his  own  words,  "  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  a 
combination  of  all  the  relations  of  which  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble, my  friend,  my  adviser,  my  guide,  and  my  guardian."  In 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  Doctor  Danforth,  Mrs.  Quincy's 
death  was  kept  concealed  from  her  daughter-in-law,  who  sup- 
posed her  all  the  time  to  be  in  the  opposite  bedroom.     For  a 


vhole  fortiuglil,  whenever  my  futher  went  into  mj  motbtfr's 
lie  was  obliged  lo  assuue  an  ajjpearance  of  i;lie«rfulDef«,  ex- 
diange  hia  mouroiDg  for  his  commoD  (tress,  have  his'hair  pow- 
dor«<l,  —  powder,  it  seems,  being  inconsistent  with  mourning, — 
itiouiuga,  nnil  quiet  Ler  apprelii'nsiona  as 
best  he  mighl.  It  is  rigiit  to  say,  however,  tliat  mj-  mother,  who 
detested  the  cruel  kinduess  of  what  is  called  "the  breaking"  of 
ill  news,  considered  these  precautions  to  have  been  as  ill-judged 
in  regard  to  herself  as  tbey  were  distressing  to  her  husband. 
The  uncertainty  and  aniiety  of  her  mind,  and  tbe  haunting  sense 
from  which  she  could  not  escape  of  some  dread  mystery  brooding 
over  tlie  house  which  was  kept  concealed  from  her,  she  believed 
to  have  been  more  likely  lo  do  her  a  mischief  than  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  worst,  at  the  moment  it  happened. 

Id  this  state  of  thing?,  it  was  of  course  impossible  ttiat  tbe 
funeral  of  my  grandmother  should  proceed  from  the  house  iu 
Penrl  Streets  and  she  was,  accordingly,  removed  to  that  of  her 
brother,  William  Phillips,  in  Tremont  Street,  opposite  the  King's 
Chapel  Churchyard,  Here  the  funeral  services  were  performed 
oa  Thursday,  the  29th  of  March.  Funerals  in  those  days  were 
conducted  with  much  more  pomp  and  circumstance  than  now  at- 
tend them,  and  the  position  of  Mrs.  Quincy  in  society,  and  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  her  troops  of  friends,  made  hers  a 
large  and  impressive  one.  In  the  night  after  tbe  funeral  ser- 
vices, my  father,  accompanied  only  by  a  most  intimate  friend, 
John  Phillips,  followed  bis  mother  to  her  appointed  resting-place 
in  ibe  tomb  built  by  her  husband's  order?,  at  Quincy,  for  himself 
and  her,  in  nhich  none  other  was  to  be  laid.  It  was  midnight 
with  the  moon  at  full  when  be  reached  the  spot,  and  directed 
Ibe  sepulchre  to  be  opened.  Descending  into  it,  ho  laid  his 
mother  by  the  side  of  the  husband  of  her  youth,  and  then  closed 
its  door  forever. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

179S-1805. 

"JOHB     ADAXa'B     WiB." — FonBTQ    Of    JuLT    OuATIOIt.  —  DEFKATED     FOB 

Cai«iKE»a.  —  Jonn  Quinct  Adaus  snrausEDEa  Htu,  avd  la  also  de- 

FKATKD. —  In    THE     StATK     Se^ATK. — ATTACKS     TI[E     SLATE     KaTIO     Of 
RKTREflKNTATIOM. —  ELECTED  TO  CONGREBB.  —  PRKrARATION  FOII  PaKUA- 

HEBTARr  LiFt— Journey  to  Washisotom.  — Visit  to  New  Hateh.— 

COBNBCTICUT  FKDBRAUSTa FrUERALUTS  OF  KeW  YORK.  —  JACOB  AHD 

Wasiiimotom  Morton.  —  Lws  at  Wabiiihotoh. 

AFTER  this  rapid  succession  of  joys  and  sorrows,  Mr.  Quiacy 
resuiaed  the  course  of  professional  and  political  life  which 
the  deBth  of  his  mother  had  interrupted  for  a  season.  The  gloom 
which  that  sudden  calamity  had  spread  over  his  home  was  in  due 
time  dispersed  by  the  presence  and  society  of  the  young  wife  of 
his  choice,  and  it  became  again  the  scene  of  every  domestic  hap- 
pmeas.  In  his  profession  he  was  moderately  successful,  but  he  re- 
fused to  giye  that  undivided  attention  to  the  law  which  so  jealous 
a  mistreat  demands.  His  thoughts  wera  more  eamcetly  ^ven 
to  public  affairs,  which  were  then  in  a  most  interesting  and  criti- 
cal condition.  The  insults  of  the  French  Directory,  encouraged 
by  the  ferodous  bitterness  of  their  partisans  in  this  country,  had 
reached  a  point  where  armed  resistance  or  the  surrender  of 
natJonal  independence  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative  left 
to  the  American  people.  Talleyrand  had  reported  to  the  Di- 
rectory, as  the  result  of  the  observations  of  his  exile,  that  the 
United  States  were  of  no  more  consequence,  and  need  be  treated 
with  no  more  ceremony,  than  Genoa.  Aa  soon  as  the  Federal 
party  —  or  the  English  party,  as  the  French  government  chose  to 
regard  it  —  had  succeeded  in  electing  Adams  to  the  Presidency 
over  Jefferson,  then  considered  the  champion  of  Frencli  ideas, 
the  Directory  proceeded  to  act  upon  this  bint.  On  the  sliglitest 
pretexts  of  breaches  of  neutrality,  American  ships  were  seized 
and  confiscated ;  it  was  ordained  that  American  seamen  taken  on 
board  British  ships,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  hecn 
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impressed  against  llieir  nill,  sliould  ha  cousidercd  and  treated  aa 
pimtea ;  and  tlii:  requidUiona  for  the  qiialjficution  of  a  ship  as 
neutral  were  so  adjusted  as  to  make  that  ctinriicter  almost  an 
impossibility.  As  commerce  wa^  tlieu  the  main  resource  of  the 
country,  and  especiall)'  of  its  Northern  section,  this  slate  of  tilings 
nuL  only  touched  nearly  the  national  honor,  but  afiecl«d  the  busi- 
actB  end  livelihood  of  almc&t  the  entire  population.  Then  the 
niTroQls  oflered  to  tjie  nation  in  the  persons  of  Iter  envoys,  Fiuck- 
ni^y,  Slarshall,  and  Gorry,  whom  President  Adams,  as  a  last  at- 
tempt to  obtain  redress  williout  war,  liiid  de^piitclicd  lo  Franco, 
and  the  attempt  to  extort  tribute  for  the  Frencli  Republic,  luid 
bribes  for  its  ofiiciaU,  aa  the  price  of  their  rccL-ptinn,  rais<;d  the 
iudiguation  of  all  vrbo  valued  the  honor  of  the  country  to  a  white 
beat.  The  measures  which  usually  precede  and  announce  a  dec- 
lareiion  of  war  had  been  taken.  Merchant- vessels  were  per- 
initied  first  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  and  afierwards  to  make 
ptiie  of  sbi])s  making  depredations  on  our  commerce.  Later, 
public  and  private  ves:-els  were  authorized  lo  capture  any  armed 
French  «liips,  the  army  and  navy  were  increased,  Washington 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief,  the  treaties  with  France 
were  abrogated,  intercourse  with  her  citizens  prohibited,  and 
6000  Stewart,  Hull,  ihe  Iwo  Decalurs,  Rodgers,  and  Bainbridgo, 
besides  ibe  veterans  Barry  and  Truxtun,  began  lo  make  our  in- 
fant navy  respected  by  ils  brilliant  succeBsea  upon  the  ocean.  In 
(be  etormy  excitement  caused  by  these  foreign  exasperations,  and 
by  domestic  conflict  with  the  parly  whicb  be  in  common  with  all 
the  Federalists  believed  to  be  in  secret  alliance,  as  it  was  in  open 
sympathy,  with  these  insolent  enemies  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Quincy 
shared  with  all  the  energy  of  his  ardent  temperament  and  uncom- 
promising spirit. 

In  the  very  beat  of  these  agtlatinns,  be  was  asked  lo  deliver 
die  oration  on  the  4th  of  July.  ITifS,  at  the  town  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  Independence.  The  effect  which  his  ora- 
tion produced  upon  the  audience  in  the  Old  South  Church  was 
long  remembered  by  (hose  who  beard  il,  for  the  fiery  enthusiasm 
it  aroused,  and  the  passionate  tears  it  drew  forth.  Tlie  interest 
it  oxcilcd  was  not  conlined  lo  ihe  public  lo  whicb  it  was  ad- 
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dressed.  It  was  reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  elicited  many  gratifying  expressions  of  their  sense 
of  its  limelinesB  and  its  merits  from  eminent  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  countiy.  Its  style  was  not  free  from  the  usual  rhe- 
torical excesses  of  young  oratora,  but  it  breathed  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  and  was  informed  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  is  not 
uuinteresling  dow  as  an  oxpression  of  the  prevuling  passions 
that  inspired  it  The  following  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  only  one  for  which  I  have  room. 

President  Adaus  to  Mb.  Qoisct. 

"Pmumuim,  Jnlj  IB,  1788. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  received  and  read  with  great  pleasure  your 
brilliant  oration.  It  is  as  sensible  as  it  is  eloquent.  It  is  one  of  tho 
most  precious  morsels  that  our  country  has  produced  upon  such  occa- 
sions. I  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  you  forward  oat  of  that 
domestic  repoeo  in  which  you  seem  to  place  too  much  of  your  delight. 
I  cannot  blame  you,  however. 

"  I  love  you  the  better  for  the  motto  on  your  title-page.*    It  is  on 
amiable  tribute  from  such  a  son  to  auch  a  lather. 
"My  compliments  bi  Mrs.  Quincy. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yotus,  &c-, 

"JoHK  AsAue." 

It  was  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  repnta^on  Mr.  Quincy  gained 
by  this  oration,  that  the  Federalists  selected  him  as  their  candi- 
date for  Congress  at  the  election  of  Kovember,  1800.  He  was 
twenty-eight  yeara  old,  but  this  wns  regarded  then  as  so  infanlile 
an  age  for  a  member  of  Congress,  that  the  Democratic  papers 
called  aloud  for  a  cradle  to  rock  the  Federal  candidate  in.  His 
antagonist  was  Dr.  William  Eustis,  who  had  served  on  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  the  Bevolutionary  army,  and  was  an  ac^ve  partisan 
of  the  anti-WashiDgton  school  of  politics.  He  was  afterwards 
Secretary  of  War,  under  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  later  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  in  which  office  he  died  in  1825.  The 
election  of  1800  was  a  hotly  contested  and  very  close  one.  Mr. 
Quincy  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  town  of  Boston,  but 
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tbese  were  OTerliome  by  those  of  die  couiiiry  towns,  now  form- 
ing (lie  county  of  Norfulk,  wliich  tlien  made  &  part  of  the  First 
CongresBional  District.  This  success  of  an  Anti-Federal  candi- 
dalfl  in  the  very  stronghold  of  Federalism  was  a  part  of  the 
political  revolution  tvhiob  destroyed  forever  the  national  ascen- 
dency of  the  Federal  party.  For  at  the  national  election  held  at 
this  same  time,  Jolm  Adums  was  defeated,  and  the  Federal  party 
fell  with  him,  as  a  nauonal  force.  This  result  was  due  in  some 
degree  to  divisions  in  the  Federal  ranks,  arising  partly  from  ani- 
tnoiitJes  personoi  to  Mr.  Adtuns.  but  chiefly  fi'om  his  nominatiou 
of  a  Minister  Flenipnlentiary  to  France.  He  did  not  take  liiis 
step,  however,  until  the  Directory,  ihrough  Talleyrand,  then  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs,  bad  given  him  the  aiuurance  of  a  re- 
spectful reception  for  his  envoy,  which  Le  bad  exacted  as  a 
condition  precedent  of  a  renewal  of  diplomatic  intercourse.  The 
great  body  of  the  Federalists,  under  the  lead  of  Hamilton,  were 
eager  for  a  war  wiib  France,  partly  from  abhorrence  of  her  revo- 
lutionary excesses  and  from  sympathy  with  the  English  crusnde 
against  tbem,  and  portly  from  the  belief  that  it  would  rally  tbe 
country  to  iheir  side,  and  secure  their  continuance  in  power. 
Mr.  Adams  acted  as  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  not  as  the  head 
of  a  party,  and  took  the  responsibility  of  saving  his  country  from 
a  war  sure  to  be  disustrous  and  possibly  fatal  to  her,  without 
consulting  bis  Cabinet,  or  regarding  the  hostility  of  the  Senate, 
or  of  the  party  at  large.  Tlie  couri^  and  firmness  which  he 
evinced  at  this  mc«t  critical  point  of  our  history,  though  he  thus 
forfeited  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of  multitudes  of  old 
friends  and  former  political  associftlcs,  and  in  some  degree  em- 
bittered Ibe  long  remainder  of  his  life,  are  now  fitly  recognized 
by  history,  nud  his  conduct  in  this  dilficult  dilemma  is  accepted 
as  the  crowning  act  of  his  administration,  and  the  lit  rounding  of 
his  life-long  cureer  of  public  service.  But  it  ia  not  likely  that 
any  degree  of  unanimity  between  the  head  and  the  members  of 
tb«  Federal  party  could  have  saved  il  from  dissolution.  Tbe 
lime  bad  come  fnr  the  parly  of  the  old  ideas  to  yield  to  the  party 
of  the  new.  Il  was  the  next  *tep  in  the  great  succession  of  revo- 
lutions, none  of  which  ever  go  backward.     A  reprieve  for  four 
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years  was  all  tlint  victory  itself  could  bave  won  fgr  it.  lu  ex- 
tiodion  was  a  moral  and  political  necessity.  The  Federalists 
failed  in  a  desperate  and  indefenBiblc  attempt  to  Bubstilute  Burr 
for  the  detested  Jefferson  in  the  chmce  between  the  two  DemO' 
cratic  candidates  who  bad  an  equal  number  of  Totes  in  the  Elec- 
toral College,  and  ihey  never  agiiin  recovered  the  control  of  tbe 
national  government.  Still,  they  counted  in  their  ranks  a  great 
proportion  of  tlie  wealthy,  intelligent,  and  educated  classes,  and 
the  moral  influence  of  their  resistance  to  the  opinions  and  tbe 
policy  of  the  opposite  party  was  not  without  a  modifying  effect 
upon  the  one  and  the  other. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Mr.  Adams,  tho 
diplomatic  career  of  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  came  to  an 
end  for  a  season.  He  returned  to  America  in  1801,  established 
himself  in  Boston,  and  resunied  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was 
immediately  placed  in  the  State  Senate,  and  when  the  election  of 
1602  approached,  the  Federal  managers  conceived  the  idea,  not 
unreasonably,  that  his  name  and  reputation  would  secure  his 
election  to  Congress  over  Dr.  Eustis.  Tho  proposition  was  ac- 
cordingly made  to  him,  but  he  posltiTcly  refused  to  stand  in  Mr. 
Quiney'e  way.  Mr.  Quincy,  however,  would  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  success  of  his  pariy,  if  it  could  be  gained  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  more  acceptable  candidate  in  his  place.  So  he 
absolutely  declined  being  a  candidate  as  against  Mr.  Adams, 
whose  nomination  was  finally  arranged.  But  the  result  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction. 
For  Dr.  Eu^^tis  was  chosen  and  Sir.  Adams  beaten,  and  that  by 
rather  more  votes  than  Mr.  Quincy  had  been  two  years  before. 
Some  portion  of  the  disfavor  with  which  the  father  was  regarded 
by  many  of  the  Federalists  was  doubtless  visited  upon  the  son, 
and  made  them  cool  in  their  support  of  bim.  He  had  also 
himself  offended  his  party  by  proposing  in  the  Slate  Senate  ihaC 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  Councillors,  then  chosen  by  the  Legis- 
lature, should  be  given  to  the  Democrats.  This  magnanimity 
did  not  commend  iueif,  in  those  high  party  times,  to  men  yet 
smarting  under  a  national  defeat,  but  nho  eUll  retained  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  State.     Indeed,  it  was  looked  upon  by  many  of 
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them  as  an  oiorlurc  for  Democratic  grace  and  fnvor.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Jlr.  Ailiims  was  a  candidate  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
United  Stales  Senate,  in  February,  1803,  against  Colonel  Timo- 
tby  Pickenng,  uhotn  his  iiiilier  Lad  dismiE^cd  from  the  Secre- 
Ury>liip  of  Stale,  ihis  same  feeling  of  disapprobation  and  distrust 
■■early  der<.-Bled  Jiim.  lie  was  finally  eluded,  however,  wbicli 
IcA  ibc  cundidateship  for  lIiG  House  of  Represenlacives  open  to 
Mr.  Quincy,  who  jirevailed  orer  liia  old  competitor  by  a  good 
mnjorily,  in  November,  1304.  At  the  a[iring  flection  of  that 
year  he  hod  been  placed  in  the  State  Senate,  a  promotion  not 
UDile^erved  by  his  long  and  patient  eervice  of  his  parly,  and, 
especially,  by  his  liundsome  behavior  in  ihe  matter  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Aduma  two  years  before.  Tlius  bis  first  public 
portion  "as  in  die  Upper  House  of  the  State  Legifiialurc,  without 
having  passed  through  the  usual  probation  in  the  lower  branch. 

At  the  national  oteclion  of  November,  1804,  when  Air.  Quincy 
was  chojCD  to  Congress,  llr.  Jefferson  received  the  unexpected 
compliment  of  the  vole  of  MassacbuseCts.  Up  to  that  year  ihe 
Slate  had  chosen  Presidential  Electors  through  the  Legislature, 
which  had  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Federalists.  The 
Democrats  had  all  along  demanded  that  the  choice  should  be 
made  hy  popular  vote,  and  this  year  their  importunity  had  so 
far  prevailed  that  ihe  General  Court  consented  that  tbe  people 
should  pats  upon  the  question,  but  insisted  that  it  should  be 
done  by  "general  liciiel,"  which,  it  was  thought,  would  insure 
tile  choice  of  Federal  electors.  To  their  great  surprise,  which 
was  hardly  greater  than  that  of  their  lUitagoni^t^,  tbe  Demo- 
cmic  candidates  previuled.  This  was  a  cruel  mortification  to 
the  Federalists  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  none  ihe  less  be- 
caiiM  it  was  largely  owing  to  their  own  divisions  and  ovcr-confi- 
dcace.  Tbe  following  letter  from  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adami^,  who 
vu  then  in  full  fellowship  with  tbe  Federal  party,  was  written 
on  lb«  occasion  of  this  caiastrophc. 

Mb.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Mr.  Qcincv. 

"Wiioijoioii  Cirr,  *Ui  Dmmber,  IBOt. 

"DrAR  Sir  :  — I  received  your  fevorqjl  the  23il  inataut  tbe  even - 
g  befbre  last,  and  am  happy  to  find  yon  cajoying  so  good  sphits  amjd 
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the  discomfiture  of  honest  principles  irbich  has  occurred  in  onr  good 
old  parent  Massacbtuetta.  Thia  erent,  though  altt^ther  unexpected 
to  me,  is  easily  scconnted  for  after  it  Las  happened,  I  do  not,  liow- 
erer,  impute  it  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Legislature  at  their 
summer  scsnon.  All  I  can  believe  on  that  subject  Is,  that  tboM  meas- 
ures were  not  adequate  to  produce  tbe  good  efTects  intended  by  them. 
They  were  good  meditines  rendered  inefTectaal  by  the  patient's  habit 
of  body. 

"  The  causes  which  hiTe  produced  tbe  revolution  in  the  politics  of 
Massachusetts  are  many,  —  more  than  I  have  time  to  detail.  But 
above  all, — more  than  any  Federalist  I  have  seco  or  heard  is  willing 
to  allow,  —  tbe  want  of  anion,  and  conseqaently  of  zeal  among  them- 
selves, is  among  tbe  most  potent  of  these  causes,  though  of  this  we 
hear  little  or  nothing.  Tbe  Federalists  differ  among  themselves  upon 
many  fundamental  points  to  such  a  degree  that  they  cannot  act  with 
tbe  vigor  which  concert  always  produces.  Many  of  them  are  too 
much  devoted  bi  personal  and  selSah  views  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
party  purposes.  Such  men  never  can  be  of  much  use,  and  yet  they 
are  always  heavy  burdens  upon  the  party  with  which  they  are  associ- 
ated. In  tbe  days  of  Cato  and  Ciesar,  the  men  wbo  bad  no  affections 
but  for  their  gardens  and  their  statues  and  tbcir  palaces  were  des- 
tined to  be  vanquished,  and  were  sa  Our  siluaUon  has  many  points 
of  resemblance  with  that,  and,  though  with  much  milder  symptoms, 
we  shall  find  the  same  virtues  and  vices  characterize  both  tbe  rival 
parties.  Besides  all  this,  tbe  inSuence  of  Federalism  must  sink  before 
the  increasing  populan'ty  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  bis  administration,  —  a 
popularity  founded  on  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  which  bis  blundeni 
have  not  been  able  to  counteract,  and  of  which  he  has  all  the  credit. 
The  mischiefe  of  which  his  immoderate  thirst  for  that  popularity  are 
laying  the  foundation,  are  not  immediately  perceived;  their  effects  are 
not  yet  felt,  and  probably  will  not  be  felt  during  his  life.  His  political 
peisecutiona,  as  they  oppress  only  individuals,  are  not  interesting  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  during  tbe  four  yean  of  his  PreBiJency  Fortune 
has  taken  a  pleasure  in  making  his  greatest  weaknesses  .ind  follies  issue 
more  successfully  than  if  be  had  been  inspired  with  the  profoundeat 
wisdom.  How  long  this  state  of  things  will  last,  it  is  only  in  the  bands 
of  Providence  to  decide ;  but  while  it  docs  last,  the  Federalists  must 
count  upon  being  in  a  minority,  and  as  the  majority  consists  of  men  of 
violent  temper  and  malignant  passions,  this  minority  will  be  as  much 
persecuted  and  oppressed  as  they  will  dare,  and  as  the  people  will 
countenance  them  in. 


"From  ihia  vieif  of  thing!  I  lament  the  cbnngc  in  Massachusetts, 
e  it  opens  prospects  of  injustice  and  of  corroiition,  the  e 
of  which  cannot  I*  easily  foreseen.  But  I  lament  it,  ns  I  lament  the 
ravages  of  an  earthquake  or  a  hurricane, — as  an  evil  which  hui 
dom  cannot  arert,  and  which  Heaven  doubtless  intends  for  wise  though 
inscrataljle  purposes.  lu  saying  this  I  dcr  not  intend  to  express  any- 
thing like  despair  of  the  public  weal.  There  a  but  one  set  of  j>ri. 
pies  which  appear  to  me  applicable  to  all  doies  and  to  all  places,  —  to 
IT  defeat,  — to  public  or  private  life.  In  the  steady  pursuit  of 
tboK  principles,  the  rise  and  fall  of  parties  or  of  nations  ought  no  more 
to  affect  us,  when  we  are  ourselves  involved  in  the  issue,  than  when 
they  are  mere  objects  of  philosophical  contemplation.  1  have  no 
doubt  but  that,  sooner  or  later,  new  divisions  of  parties  and  new  ob- 
ject* ef  public  interest  will  occur,  upon  which  we  may  expect  to  share 
more  of  the  public  favor  io  continued  efforts  for  the  public  interest. 

"  I  shall  subscribe  for  you,  according  to  your  wish,  U>  the  NaUonaL 
Intelligencer,  which  issotnething  more  than  demi-official,  —  which  con- 
tains ihe  most  important  of  the  public  documents,  and  the  most  accu- 
rate reports  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Its  can- 
itor  and  lis  faUfhooda  are  moreover  so  perfectly  cliaracteristiu  of  the 
Fyftl«ai  it  supports,  that  an  indiflerent  pei'son  of  tolerable  penetration 
ui^t  lake  tbe  measure  of  our  a<l ministration,  heart  and  hea<l,  from 
ibil  paper,  as  accuralely  us  a  profile  may  be  taken  by  physiognotracc.* 

"  1  hare  scarcely  room  to  say  how  much  I  ant  youre, 

"J,  Q.  Adamb." 

While  B  member  of  the  Senate  of  Mnssacliusetts,  1804-5,  Mr. 
Quincy  made  bis  first  public  manifestation  of  that  sense  of  the 
dangers  with  which  slavery  threatened  the  liberties  of  the  na- 
I,  which  informed  so  large  a  part  of  his  public  action  from  that 
e  down  to  the  end  of  his  life.  During  his  Senatorship  at  this 
tima  he  principally  distinguished  himself  by  actively  promoting  a 
A  for  eliminating  from  the  national  Constitution  the  clause 
permitting  the  Slave  Slates  to  count  three  filths  of  their  slaves 
as  a  part  of  their  basis  of  representation.  Though  he  could  not 
have  fully  tbreseen  tlie  tyrannical  power  with  which  ibis  clause 
I  (>r  ibe  Constitution  was  destined  to  invest  a  compact  oligarchy 
nsting  on  the  ownership  of  human  beings,  nor  all  the  ills  which 
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were  to  flow  from  it,  slill  bia  moral  and  political  gagsdt^  dis- 
cerned that  a  harvest  of  evils  was  included  in  this  germ  of  mis- 
chief, of  which  he  showed  that  the  first  fruits  had  been  already 
perceived  in  the  defeat  of  Adams  by  Jefferson,  and  in  the  ascen- 
dency of  tlie  Democratic  parly  in  the  couatry.  "  The  Northern 
States  must  and  will,"  said  be,  "keep  up  the  struggle;  and  if 
gentlemen  do  not  now  agree  with  u»,  the  time  will  come  when  nil 
will  concur  in  this  common  cause.  On  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  the  prosperity  and  ihe  continuance  of  the  Union  de- 
pend." It  is  a  curious  fact  in  Ihe  naiural  higlory  of  partieii,  thut 
the  prophetic  instinct  of  the  Democrats  led  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
of  them  to  vote  against  this  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  an 
almost  strict  party  vote.  So  early  did  they  begin  to  justify  tliti 
taunt  of  John  Randolph,  inspired  by  the  contempt  the  slavehold- 
ers always  felt  for  their  Northern  tools,  and  which  they  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  conceal,  —  "'Northern  gentlemen  think  to 
govern  us  by  our  black  slaves ;  but,  let  me  tell  them,  we  intend 
to  govern  them  by  their  white  slaves  I  "  Perhaps  there  was  no 
man  who  divined  sooner,  and  indicated  more  clearly  and  more 
persistently,  the  fatal  nature  of  slavery,  and  the  necessity  of  in- 
stant and  constant  resistance  to  its  aggressions,  than  Mr.  Quincy. 
On  this  point  he  never  wavered.  During  the  calmest  of  the 
halcyon  days  of  the  "  Era  of  Good  Feeling,"  his  prescient  soul 
foreboded  the  coming  storm.  I  well  remember  more  than  once 
during  my  boyhood  being  present  at  conversations  between  him- 
self and  his  friends,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  certainty  of  great 
convulsions  in  the  future,  to  arise  from  this  attempt  to  make  a 
union  out  of  parts  which  could  not  coalesce  in  the  nature  of 
things.  "  Tou  and  I  may  not  live  to  see  the  day,"  he  would  say 
to  his  friends  [  "  but  before  that  boy  is  ofi"  the  stage,  he  will  seo 
this  country  torn  in  pieces  by  the  fierce  passions  which  are  now 
sleeping ! "  His  friends  would  generully  smile  and  shake  the 
head,  regarding  him  as  a  prophet  of  ill,  and  of  ill  that  could 
never  come  to  pass.  Indeed,  it  was  the  earnestness  of  his  con* 
viclions  on  this  point  and  cognate  ones,  and  the  strength  of  ex- 
pression with  which  he  uttered  them,  that  made  his  party  friends 
rather  afraid  of  him,  and  gave  him  the  reputation  of  imprudence 
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BOd  violent,  —  wLlcli  is  at  oucc  the  proof  &nd  the  penally  of 
being  in  advance  of  one's  time,  and  which  doubUesa  stood  in  ihe 
way  of  his  higher  fiolitical  advancement.  lie  did,  however,  liva 
lo  see  the  fultilment  of  his  prophecies,  and  with  singular  lilcrol- 
oess,  aa  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  and  to  rejoice  to  know  lljat  the 
norm  which  he  had  prognosticated  nilh  Bueh  assured  certainty 
only  cleared  and  purified  the  air,  and  destroyed  nothing  the  de- 
■truclion  of  whieb  was  not  a  blessing. 

This  Earae  winter  he  began  to  moke  his  preparations  for  llie 
new  duties  upon  which  lie  was  aliout  to  enter,  with  characteristic 
zeal  and  industry.     Of  these  he  gires  the  following  account :  — 

"In  coueeqaence  of  my  election  as  memher  of  CongresB,  I  began, 
on  tie  lat  of  January,  1805,  a  course  of  preparatory  studies,  hai-ing 
for  their  object  a  minute  knotrledge  of  American  history  and  politics, 
especially  that  part  of  both  comprised  between  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  that  period.  As  this  knowledge  was  only  to 
btt  acquired  by  a  iMurrence  to  the  debates,  newspapers,  temporary 
pampblets,  and  ofiii^ial  reports  of  the  intervening  years,  I  set  myself  at 
work  immediately  to  examine  and  digest  these  documents,  arranging 
them,  and  the  principles  and  questions  agitated  in  them,  so  that  as  far 
as  pouible  I  might  obtiun  a  command  of  all  the  topics  which  then  or 
before  had  divided  the  American  people.  With  this  design  I  opened 
a  folio  commonplaee-book,  on  John  Locke's  plan,  embracing  abstracts 
and  nsesrrbes  into  Ihe  history  of  the  United  States  relative  to  all  the 
lopiM  1  deemed  it  proper  for  me  to  understand,  —  a  work  which  cost 
»«  no  small  labor.  The  scantiness  of  documents,  and  the  difficulty 
then  of  obtaining  them,  made  the  procuring,  analysing,  and  abstracting 
them  —  from  the  minuteness  required,  and  tbe  little  interest  of  their 
nanus —  irksome  as  well  as  laborious  Man;  tbiogi  were  inserted  in 
ttM  common  place-book  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  of  little  use,  or 
to  be  more  fully  acquired  elsewhere.  But  the  design  was  good  and 
honorable,  and  I  never  regard  well-directed  labor  as  lost." 

As  a  part  of  hie  preparation  for  Congressional  life,  my  futber 
diligently  applied  himself  to  tbe  study  of  the  French  language, 
of  which  he  had  already  the  smattering  then,  not  to  say  now, 
tfaoaghl  Hufllcient  for  Ihe  occasions  of  a  university  education. 
In  tlii»  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  $peak  French  well  enough  lo 
JTM  eatily  with  the  foreign  ministers,  and  other  European 
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visitors  wbom  he  met  at  Wasliington,  who  were  not  at  home  in 
English.  The  facility  of  apeaking  it  he  lost  with  the  disuse  of 
the  habit  aAer  leaving  Congress ;  but  he  rebdned  to  the  last  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  langoage  which  comes  of  a  thorough 
study  of  its  principles  and  grammatical  structure.  In  the  year 
1805  he  begnn  keeping  a  copious  diary,  in  which  he  recorded  hia 
studies,  trhich  were  rarious  in  kind  and  surprising  in  amount, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  ho  waa  an  active  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  and  much  occupied  with  private  oflaira 
and  ihe  demands  of  society.  Dinner-parties  and  visitors  are 
constantly  interrupting  hia  studies.  Besides  records  of  conver- 
sations, which  are  only  too  few  and  brief^  it  contains  remarks  on 
the  works  of  literature  he  was  reading,  with  long  extracts  in 
English,  Latin,  and  French.  And  this  in  addition  to  the  dry  and 
laborious  researches  of  which  I  have  already  given  his  own  ac- 
counL  And  besides  these  serious  studies  he  appears  to  have 
amused  himself  witli  the  pursuit  of  botany,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  soon  driven  by  the  exactions  of  politics.  I  will 
here  insert  a  few  extracts  from  this  diary. 

"Januarys. —  In  converMtion  with  Theophilns  Panona  on  the 
strength  of  the  prejudices  of  religious  sectaries,  he  related  this  anec- 
dote. The  disputes  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arians  ran  high  in 
Newboryport.  Two  of  the  former,  men  of  excellent  morals, — and, 
reiigioua  prej  udices  out  of  the  question,  of  ordinary  candor,  —  were 
conversing  together  concerning  a  neighbor  who  adhered  to  the  latt«r 
doctrines.  'It  ie  a  strange  thing,'  said  one,  '  that  a  man  so  perverse  in 
hia  doctrines  should  be  so  exemplary  in  his  life.*  '  I  have  often  thought 
so,*  said  the  other ;  '  I  have  narrowly  watched  that  man  for  ten  years 
past,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  very  Devil  helped  him  to  he  good!" 

The  next  name  in  the  diary  will  recall  to  the  minds  of  many 
of  my  readers  the  ima^e  of  the  courteous,  cheerful,  lively  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school  whose  hospitalities  they  have  enjoyed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kennebeck.  Bom  in  England  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  the  son  of  Samuel  Vaughan  (whran  Junius 
has  damned,  I  believe  very  unjustly,  to  everlasting  fame),  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  educated  at  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Inns 
of  Court,  tiie  friend  and  editor  of  Franklin,  the  intimate  of  the 
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Whig  celebrities  of  the  period  of  Burke  and  Fox,  u  member  of 
Parliament,  a  volanlary  exile  from  England  at  ttie  lime  of  Pitt's 
"  BeigD  of  Terror"  for  his  sympatlij  wilh  llie  French  Revolution, 
Benjamin  Vaughan  came  lo  this  counlry  about  1795,  and  cjlab- 
IiBhed  bimeelf  at  Hallowell,  in  Maine,  then  on  tbe  frontiers  of 
dvilizalioD,  created  ibore  an  elegant  and  liospilable  borne,  and 
drew  around  him  a  enltivaied  circle  of  society.  Tbe  acqunint- 
unce  tbe  beginning  of  nbicU  is  here  set  down  ripened  into  a 
friendship  which  eontinued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Yaugban,  in 
1834. 


"January  5. — Benjamin  Vaughan,  Esq,,  of  Hallowell,  an  English- 
man vbo  bat  emigrated  to  this  countrj'  on  account  of  some  political 
complications,  passed  the  evening  with  me.  Hie  extensive  reading 
and  acquaintance  witb  many  of  the  present  European  actors  on  tbe 
political  theatre,  partJuolarly  those  of  the  opposition,  joined  with  a 
happy  communicatdveuess  of  tumper,  render  liim  a  pleasing  and  in- 
•tntctive  companion. 

*■  He  said  that  Swinburne,  a  celebrated  traveller,  had  aieured  him 
that  in  Italy  the  thermometer  had  in  one  year  at  Borne  stood  for  tblr- 
t«ea  dayi  from  three  to  five  degrees  below  cipher  of  Fahrenheit. 
Thia  fact  he  deemed  important  to  show  that  the  Italian  climate  bad 
not  ameliorated,  as  some  bad  pretended,  in  modem  times." 

"Jbnimrj  17.  —  In  the  evening,  Vaughan  at  my  house  mentioned 
a  Act  relaUve  to  the  state  of  Greek  learning  in  Prance  and  England 
which  surprised  me.  Just  bejbre  the  French  Revolution,  said  Vaughan, 
llitf  An-hbiihop  of  Toulouse  informed  me  that  the  Greek  language 
had  gone  much  out  of  repute  in  France  with  hterary  men.  Uc  did 
not  believe  there  were  four  noblemen  in  the  kingdom  who  under- 
stood it  In  Upland,  said  Vaughan,  it  was  then  and  is  still  consiJeced 
an  esoential  branch  of  education  for  the  nobility,  —  many  of  them  are 
very  good  Greek  scholais." 

-April  23.  —  In  convernation  with  Fisher  AmeB,^were  Bpenking 
of  the  ilispoeitions  which  made  men  the  least  manageable  partisans. 
*  It  has  long  been  ray  opinion,'  said  be, '  that  of  all  passions  vamiy  is 
the  greatest  corrupter  of  good  dispositionB.  Others  subside  occasion- 
ally. Avarice  sometimes  sleeps.  But  vanity  is  a  perpetual  trade- 
winil,  always  moved  by  a  single  cause,  and  always  setting  one  way.' " 

■June  29. —  Dined  at  Mr.  (Theodore)  Lyman's,  Ea-Fresidenl 
John  Adams  went  to  town  with  me  in  my  carriage.    In  couree  of  con- 
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vemtion  Ur.  Adami  Mid :  '  No  writer  hu  ever  yet  diaplafed  all  the 
terron  of  democncj  in  our  Ungnsge.  All  the  learned  men  in  Enrope 
bavu  Iiad  tm  interest  in  throwing  &  reil  over  its  enormities,  aa  thejr  haTe 
all  felt  the  necesMty  of  preserving  a  portion  of  ita  spirit  in  their  coo- 
stitutionB.  In  the  history  of  Naples  and  of  the  Italian  repablics  the 
traest  picture  of  ita  progreai  and  fate  is  drown.'  Speaking  coDceraing 
the  merits  of  history,  he  said  that  it  ever  gave  a  poor  representation 
of  the  causes  of  events  and  of  the  motives  of  the  actors,  and  even  of 
the  most  important  agents  in  the  revolutions  of  the  world.  History  is 
always  occupied  about  the  piunted  head  of  the  ship.  It  says  nothing 
about  the  helmsman,  or  the  common  Bailor,  to  whoso  skill  and  activity 
success  is  really  attributable.  It  is  well  known  thnt,  in  the  revolution 
of  Holland,  a  private  individual,  whose  nume  is  scarcely  remembered, 
did  more  towards  ezeiling,  and  making  it  successful,  than  William  the 
First.  But  William  had  fortune  and  military  skill,  was  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  influential  famihes  by  marriage,  and,  what  was 
of  full  as  much  consequence  as  all,  he  was  of  a  noble  family,  with  a 
title. 

"  At  dinner  the  conversation  turned  on  Bonaparte  and  the  proba- 
bility of  his  succeastid  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty.  Dr.  Dexter 
thought  that  be  would  transmit  the  French  empire  to  his  family ;  that 
the  French  were  tired  of  revolutions,  and  must  have  a  master;  and 
that  the  head  of  the  army  must  be  king.  I  controverted  the  prob- 
ability of  the  continuance  of  power  in  the  BooaparUan  race,  because 
it  was  little  likely  that  any  of  Bonaparte's  brothers  would  be  able  to 
keep  the  army,  who  wonid  always  follow,  in  a  military  government, 
the  actual  and  not  llie  titular  leader. 

■*  The  dispute  growing  somewhat  ardent,  Adams  interrupted  us, 
saying:  'Dr.  Dexter,  you  have  certainly  the  Roman  legions  against  . 
you.  Hiis  conversation,  however,  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote.  About 
the  time  of  the  National  Convention  Dr.  Priestley  breakfasted  with  me. 
He  was  exulung  at  the  prospect  which  the  French  had  of  now  finally 
establishing  their  freedom.  "  But  do  you  believe,  Doct«r,  that  liberty  is 
now  finally  established,  and  that  monarehy  in  some  shape  or  other  will 
not  again  be  reinstated  in  Franco  ?  "  "  Yes,"  sud  he.  "  And  why  1 " 
"  Why,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  because  I  believe  the  French  monarchy 
to  be  the  tenth  horn  of  the  beast,  naentioned  in  the  Bevelations,  and 
that  it  has  now  fallen  forever."  Observing,  I  suppose,  from  my  coun- 
tenance, that  I  was  not  altogether  a  convert  to  his  opioioa  on  that 
ground,  after  a  moment's  he^tation,  he  proceeded ;  "  I  confess,  bow- 
ever,  I  have  had  some  doubts.    No  longer  ago  than  yester  lay  I  was 
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raa^Dg  the  travel]  of  s  FrcnchmnD  in  England,  in  tbo  yeia  163S, — 
the  jrenr  of  Cnroweil'i  denth,  and  jiut  before  that  event.  The  writer 
»ys  that  he  finds  conEidcrnble  dlvenit;  of  opinion  in  private  circlet 
concerning  the  mcriti  and  character  of  the  Protector;  but  hi  one 
Aing,  •nys  be,  all  men  of  all  parties  and  alt  characlert  are  agreed, — 
tJia(  in  no  sliait  vyll  monarchy  be  evt-r  again  rtinalaUd  in  this  iiland, 
and  abovt  all,  not  in  Oie  ancient /amilg  !'"  " 

Oue  wouM  think  that  the  moat  ecnipulous  conscieotiousnesa 
migbl  have  bceu  satisfied  willi  the  abundant  and  various  industry 
of  wbicb,  as  I  have  described  h,  my  fiither's  diary  is  llie  record. 
It  was  not  enough,  however,  to  content  liis  own,  and  he  more 
iban  once  laments  bis  "  neglect  uf  lliat  moral  and  mental  cultiva- 
tion "  nliich  be  regnrds  as  "  the  noblest  of  human  pursuits."  And 
witb  roost  siiperduous  penitence,  on  one  occasion  be  says :  ''  I  re- 
Aolve,  therefore,  in  future  lo  be  more  circumspect, — to  board  my 
moments  with  a  more  thrifty  spirit  — to  listen  less  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  indolence,  and  so  quicken  that  spirit  of  inteUectual  Jm- 
jirovement  lo  wbicb  I  devote  my  life."  And  at  a  later  date  he 
tfaoj  laments  over  bis  elioricoming^,  in  a  spirit  of  moat  gratuitous 
wlf-reproach,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  spring  from  regret  that  he 
coald  not  employ  all  his  time  in  two  diflcrent  ways  at  once. 

•*Seplfmhrr  18,  1805.  —  .Since  the  above,  my  studies  bavu  been  pro- 
gitmive,  althoagh  (his  rei'ord  baa  been  stationary.  I  have  inaiDtained 
m  regular  coune  of  pui'suit,  nitb  as  little  deviation  as  colls  of  duty  or 
the  (ntemiptious  of  friendship  would  permit.  The  dilhcult;  of  ob- 
tanung  public  documents  in  a  successive  serien  h.ts  made  unavoidable 
■  change  in  my  original  plan  of  political  inquiry;  and  ttie  quick  step 
with  which  the  session  is  hastening  upon  me  has  miule  necessary  a 
particular  reference  to  such  investigations  aa  the  state  of  present  pob- 
tin  made  most  imperiously  requisite.  To  these  objects  the  litcraiy 
(irojects  I  hod  connected  in  my  plan  of  study  have  been  forced  to  yield. 
My  botanical  spirit  has  been  permitted  iJi  rest,  although  Nature  has 
•olicilfd  it  with  her  later  flowers.  Do  Ketz  and  the  factions  of  the 
uxteenth  century  have  been  lost  amid  the  nearer  tumults  of  the  be- 
ginoing  of  the  nineteenth.  Even  Shakespeare  and  Qainctiliao  have 
been  forgotten  under  the  pressure  of  incumbent  and  irksome  re- 
(eanbca.  Among  the  filth  of  party  newspapers  and  pamphlets  1  have 
been  drawing  forth  minute  but  important  facts,  and  extracting  the 
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■light  thread  of  a  cobweb  pt^cj.  The  necetuty  to  sbfltract,  in  order 
to  preacrve  the  reault  of  my  inquiries,  bu  imposed  moch  tedious  labor, 
which  hss  given  me  ui  apology  for  negiectjng  this  short  record." 

At  length  the  time  was  at  hand  when  be  was  to  enter  on  his  new 
career  of  Congressional  life,  and  he  made  his  serious  preparations 
for  the  journey  to  Washington.  It  was  no  holiday  excursion  in 
those  days  before  eteara,  before  tolerable  Btage-coaches,  before 
passable  road^,  and  before  bridges.  The  taverns  along  the  load 
were  of  a  very  indifferent  description,  even  for  that  day,  when  the 
best  city  hostclries  were  [be  horror  of  civilized  travellers.  My 
mother  used  to  describe  the  discomforts  and  the  dangers  even  of 
the  journeys  to  Washington,  us  things  to  remember  to  the  end  of 
&  long  life.  The  accidents  caused  by  the  horrible  condition  of  the 
roads,  the  distance  from  help  in  the  solitary  places  Ihrongh  which 
the  route  mostly  lay,  the  terrors  of  the  ferry-boats  on  the  rivers 
that  bad  them,  and  the  yet  greater  terrors  of  fording  those  that 
bad  them  not,  made  those  expeditions  anything  but  pleasurable 
to  malie  or  to  remember.  The  universal  nomadic  public  of  the 
present  day,  when,  as  Thackeray  says,  "  we  no  longer  travel, 
we  only  arrive"  can  form  but  an  inadequate  notion  of  the  weari- 
ness and  the  actual  bodily  sufTering  which  their  fathers  endured 
in  the  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure,  stretched  on  the  rack  of 
the  old-fashioned  stage-coaches,  and  broken  upon  four  wheels  at 
once.  If  tbey  could,  they  would  be  more  patient  than  they  are 
if  they  arrive  in  New  York  too  late  for  dinner,  after  breakfasting 
in  Boston,  or  are  dulayed  more  than  two  days  in  their  flight  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  farthest  Western  frontier  of  civilization.  We 
who  have  lived  on  the  debatable  ground  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  when  steam  had  bridged  the  sonnds  and  the  rivers,  and 
shortened  by  half  the  time  and  by  more  than  half  the  fatigues 
of  travel,  yet  remember  enough  of  the  former  days  to  be  able  to 
sny  with  authority  that  tbey  were  not  better  than  these.  But 
this  chapter  cannot  be  better  ended  than  by  Mr.  Quincy's  own 
account  of  his  journey,  and  his  arrangements  for  his  first  winter 
in  Washington.  He  set  out  early  in  November,  with  hia  wife 
and  eldest  daughter,  travelling  in  his  own  carriage,  and  was 
about  a  month  on  tbe  road,  including  short  visits  in  New  York, 
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Pliiludelplila,  and  Baltimore.  He  left  a  journal  of  a  portion  of 
luB  journey,  and  of  Uis  visit  to  Kew  York,  whicb  is  not  wilhout 
It  begins  abruptly  somewhere  in  Conneciicut, 

" .  .  .  .  Having  jjassed  the  Sabbotb  at  Aahford,  on  the  aucceeding 
day  we  arrived  at  Uartfonl,  and  on  tke  next  at  Nvw  Ilaven.  Itetween 
these  two  cupltab  of  Counccticut  tbe  dislanuu  its  Hborteneil  by  a  turn- 
pike, bat  the  beautiful  acBuery  whicb  diaunguisbes  tlie  other  road, 
tbe  pleaiiuit  villages  and  variegat^'d  landscapes,  are  exchanged  for  a 
duU  monotony  of  oak-erowned  hills  and  ehceii-covered  viiles,  olnioet 
without  a  single  village,  and  for  miles  without  a  bouse  to  break  the 
timonie  unilbnolty  of  this  rustic  scene.  It  was  our  lot,  however, 
to  find  one  object  to  interest  and  occupy  our  attention,  in  n  French 
Creole  lady  from  the  West  Indies,  who,  with  her  btaek  female  slave, 
nnable  to  speak  a  word  of  Eogliab,  waa  travelling  under  Ihe  guidance 
Oifa  little  boy  to  Middletown.  Vte  passed  her  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Meodoo,  and  her  humble  equipage  overtook  us,  travelliug  slowly,  at 
Aihfonl.  She  had  just  arrived  from  Uartioique,  travelling  for  health. 
She  was  emaeialed  and  pale  as  the  native  hue  of  her  cheeks  would 
penniL  She  was  ignorant  of  our  climate  as  of  our  tongue,  and  ta 
the  beginning  of  November  waa  travelling  in  our  cold  latitudes  with 
tittle  more  than  would  have  been  comlbrtable  in  her  tropical  country. 
I  furbished  ap  the  little  French  I  had,  and  she  received  my  clumsy 
offering  with  a  degree  of  rapture.  She  bad  been  ten  days  in  the 
country,  and  during  ol!  that  time  had  not  met  with  a  single  person 
whom  she  could  make  understand  and  supply  ber  wants.  During  her 
journey  the  had  been  put  to  serious  inconvenience  tbroi^b  the  impas- 
sibility of  communicating  bet  desires,  and  otlcntjmes  bad  been  de- 
nied what  she  knew  the  could  have  commanded,  could  she  only  have 
made  herself  undeiatood.  Her  weak  frame  could  no  longer  support 
ber  painful  situation-  She  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  dropped 
down  apparently  lifeless  on  the  floor.  We  hod,  however,  the  eatisfac- 
lion  of  reviving  her.  and  of  offering  her  against  the  climate  some 
supernumerary  travelling-overcoats,  and,  taking  ber  under  our  patron- 
age, we  saw  her  safe  within  ten  miles  of  Middletown,  happy  and  com- 
paratively comfortable.  To  her  name  and  real  rank  we  are  yet 
ttrangera.  From  circumstances,  it  was  apparent  that,  if  it  was  not 
«levatCid,  it  was  not  low. 

"  At  New  Haven  I  found  their  Legislature  in  session,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  a  debate  which  excited  considerable  local  inter- 
eat,  and  called  into  acdon  the  talents  of  some  of  their  principal  speak- 
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era.  DB^ett  and  Welnter  on  one  side,  Griswold  And  Goddard  on  tba 
other.  Diggett  waa  clooa  and  logical  in  argument,  and  occaaionallj 
tbrew  out  some  scinUlUtiona  of  that  native  wit  in  whicli  he  is  known 
to  abound.  Hie  manner  was  nothing  polished,  and  his  language  rather 
forcible  than  preciwi.  Webster  discovered  general  knowledge,  but  bad 
neither  trom  nature  nor  cultivation  the  qualities  necessaiy  for  an  intei^ 
eating  or  powerful  public  speaker.  Goddard  was  copious,  correct,  rich 
in  the  fountain,  but  neither  eaay  nor  graceful  in  the  delivery  of  tho 
Btieun  of  bis  eloquence.  Griswold,  however,  mode  good  the  deficiency 
of  the  othera  in  these  respects.  His  person  and  action  are  formed  to 
draw  audience  and  attentaon.  He  waa  eloquent,  ardent,  and  pathetic ; 
in  his  style,  rather  declamatory  than  didactic,  and  well  qualified  to 
impress  a  popular  assembly.  The  United  States,  I  think,  cannot  boast 
many,  perhaps  none,  superior  to  Griswold  in  the  grace  and  force  of 
public  speaking. 

"  1  passed  the  evening  at  Webster's,  in  company  with  Griswold, 
Goddard,  and  Pitkin,  who  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativca, 
and  also  lately  elected  a  member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Backus,  who  is 
also  one  of  the  members,  and  first  cleii  of  their  House  of  Representa- 
tives (an  office  which  is  the  first  step  to  the  chair  of  the  House),  was 
also  one  of  tbe  company.  The  coovereation  principally  turned  upon 
the  political  state  of  our  country-.  From  what  passed  I  had  more  than 
ever  cause  to  lament  the  loss  of  Mr.  Griswold  firom  the  national  l^is- 
latnre.  At  all  times  knowledge,  experience,  and  talents  such  as  he 
possesses  are  of  the  highest  importance,  bnt  at  present  they  seem  to 
be  almost  indispensable.  He  assured  me  that  Jefferson  was  hu  oan 
minitter ;  that  he  was  acted  upon  by  none  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments ;  that  a  coolness,  it  was  generally  supposed,  subsisted  between 
Madison  and  the  President,  owing  to  tbe  disapprobation  which  the 
former  is  known  to  entertain  concerning  some  of  Jefferson's  measures, 
particularly  the  multiplicity  and  nature  of  tbe  removals  from  office- 
It  was  probably  on  account  of  this  state  of  things  between  Mr.  Madi- 
son and  Mr.  Jeffenon,  that  tbe  fiiends  of  the  latter  had  already  begun 
to  tQra  tlteir  attention  towards  another  than  Mr.  Madison  as  Mr.  Jef- 
fenon's  snccessoT.  Mr.  Monroe  was  undoubtedly  the  person  whom  the 
Frerident  fkvored.  And  to  this  predilection  might  be  attributed  the 
numerous  important  appointments  with  which  Jefferson  had  success- 
ively invested  him,  —  as  misuons  to  France,  Spain,  and  England,  al- 
most contemporaneously ;  and  all  calculated  to  give  bim  an  uncom- 
mon elevation  in  the  view  of  his  party  and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
StAte*.' 
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These  Connecticut  gentltimen,  who^e  acquaintance  my  falhei' 
made  on  this  visit,  were  most  or  tliem  important  pablio  men  at 
tbat  time  and  afterwards.  Wubsler  I  lake  to  have  been  Noah 
Webster,  of  lexicographic  celebrity.  David  Daggett  was  a 
native  of  MaeMclmaetls,  born  in  17l>4,  gradualing  at  New  Haven 
in  1783,  and  a  very  eminent  lawyer  in  that  ciiy.  He  was  Dot  in 
Congress  with  my  father,  but  entered  it  as  Senator  in  1813,  re- 
nuuniiig  until  1619.  He  was  afterwards  u  Juslice  and  the  Cliief 
Juviice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Conneeticut,  He  died  in  1851, 
In  his  eighty-seventh  year.  Roger  Griswold,  bom  in  Lyme  in 
Connecticut,  17G2.  graduated  at  New  Haven  in  1780,  was  an 
active  member  of  Congress  from  1795  to  1805.  His  transao- 
tjcna  with  Matthew  Lyon  I  shall  relate  elsewhere.  Later  be  was 
a  Judge  of  ihe  Supreme  Court  and  Governor  of  ConnecticuL 
He  held  this  office  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  and 
refused  Co  comply  with  a  requiijition  of  President  Madison  for  u 
militia  force  to  replace  ibe  garrisons  of  regulars  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  frontier.  This  was  on  the  ground  that  the  Governor 
of  a  State  bad  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  over  the  militia,  and  might  decide 
whether  the  emergency  existed  which  would  justify  him  in  calling 
it  out.  He  died  in  ibe  course  of  the  same  year.  Calvin  Goddard 
was  a  native  of  Massachnsells,  bom  in  1768,  graduating  at  Dart- 
moutli  College  in  1786,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  1801  to 
1805.  Hediedat  Norwich  in  1842.  Timothy  Pitkin  was  bom 
in  Parmington,  Connecticut,  in  17G5,  graduated  at  New  Haven, 
1T8&,  and  was  a  Beprcaentative  in  Congress  from  1805  to  1819. 
Be  WTOie  some  laborious  statistical  and  historical  works,  and  died 
in  lB-i7,  in  his  eighty'third  year.  Uy  father  and  he  were  warm 
firieods  through  life.  I  well  remember  a  visit  he  and  Judge  Dag- 
gett paid  my  father  at  Cambridge  one  Commencement  time,  about 
1834  or  1835,  and  bow  the  three  old  Federalists  fought  their  bat- 
tles o'er  again,  and  showed  small  mercy  to  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
their  following  and  their  works. 

During  the  few  days  my  father  stayed  in  New  York  he  received 
nocii  attention  from  the  principal  Federalists  there,  —  such  as 
Hosack,  Dr.  Harris,  Colonel  Fish,  Judge  Pendleton,  William 
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JobneoD,  Jacob  LewU,  Mr.  Stujvesant,  Hr.  Grade,  and  Mr. 
Wolcoit,  besides  his  brolhcra-in-law  Jacob  and  'Waaliingtoii  Mor- 
ton. One  of  the  topics  of  dUcu^ion  among  the^e  gentlemen  at 
Ibeir  dinner-parties  was,  whether  it  were  advisable  to  change  the 
uame  of  the  Federal  party,  because  of  the  ill  odor  into  which  it 
had  fallen.  Happilj  the  impossible  and  the  absurd  vaa  never 
attempted. 

'■  Dined  at  Washington  Morton's.  I^wia  in  company.  Speaking 
of  John  Randolph,  member  of  Congrciu  from  Virginia,  Leiris  said 
that  his  (Randolpli's)  policy  was  unequivocally  hostile  to  the  commer- 
cial character  of  the  United  States,  —  that  he  made  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  his  contempt  of  the  carrying  trade.  One  of  tlie  heads  of 
departments  declared  to  me,  said  Lewis,  that  Randolph,  in  convetsa- 
tion  with  him  upon  the  carrying  trade,  expressed  his  unequivocal  sen- 
timent that  no  diecriiniDiition  ought  to  be  made  in  favor  of  our  own 
commerce  and  navigation,  —  that,  in  order  to  promote  competition, 
our  ports  ought  to  be  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations.  '  He  who  car- 
ries away  the  produce  of  my  plantation,'  said  Randolph,  '  is  like  him 
who  blacks  my  shoes;  so  long  as  he  docs  it  in  the  best  manner,  and  at 
the  cheapest  rate,  I  employ  him ;  but  if  another  will  do  either  upon 
more  advantageous  terms,  be  he  foreigner  or  native,  the  other  must 
and  ought  to  lose  his  employment,' " 

Dr.  Alexander  Hosack,  F.  R.  S.,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  the 
eminent  physician  of  the  last  generation,  and  father  of  the  emi- 
nent surgeon  of  the  same  name  of  this.  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  aod  was  one  of  the  mo^t  emi- 
nent and  honored  citizens  of  his  time.  He  was  the  father  of  Mr. 
Bamilton  Fish,  sometime  Governor  of  New  York.  Nathaniel 
Pendleton  was  the  second  of  Hamilton  in  his  fatal  dud  with 
Burr,  by  which  fact  he  is  chiefly  remembered  now.  He  was  a 
judge  of  some  one  of  the  inferior  courts.  William  Johnson  is 
well  known  to  the  legal  profession  by  bis  Reports  of  the  decis- 
ions of  the  highest  courts  of  Common  Law  and  of  Equity  of 
New  York,  in  the  golden  days  of  Kent,  Livingston,  and  Spencer. 
Commodore  Jacob  Lewis  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer  of  the 
old  school.  Mr.  Nicholas  Stuyvesaot  and  Mr.  Archibald  Gracie 
were  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  high  social  position,  as  their  niimcs 
sufficiently  indicate.      Mr.  Wolcott  was,  of  course,  the  former 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  aflerwanJs  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
U  that  time  the  preeident  of  a  baok  in  New  York. 

My  nioihcr*a  brothers,  Jacob  and  'WaslJingiou  Morton,  were 
very  well-known  men  to  the  New  York  of  their  day.  The  image 
of  ttie  former  must  still  live  in  the  memory  of  the  elder  and  middle- 
BgeU  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  He  was  bom  iit 
17G1,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1778.  He  studied  law,  but 
VfM  diverted  from  following  op  the  profession  by  other  employ- 
ments. For  thirty  years  or  more  he  was  Major- General  of  the 
First  Division  of  the  State  Militia  of  New  York,  until  his  death, 
in  1836,  in  his  seven ty-fourth  year,  when  be  was  honored  with  a 
great  military  funeral.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  mus- 
tered tnlo  the  service  of  the  United  Slates,  and  was  ap^minled  to 
the  military  command  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  the 
Immediate  predeeesEor  of  General  Sandford,  who  lias  laiely 
ended  a  term  of  service  of  about  the  same  duration.  Many  cil- 
ixens  of  New  York  will  yet  freshly  remember  the  powdered 
head,  erect  carriage,  alert  air,  and  cordial  manners  of  the  kind- 
hcitrted  and  hospitable  old  General,  —  a  gentleman  in  breeding 
S3  well  as  politics  of  the  school  of  Wai^liington,  —  who  was  oa 
familiar  in  the  eyes  of  the  New  York  of  thirty  years  since  as  the 
City  Hall  itself.  And  speaking  of  ihe  City  Hull,  General  Mor- 
ton lieldsome  place  of  trust  and  emolument  there,  under  the  cily 
government,  for  many  years ;  and  so  strong  was  his  hold  upon  the 
jiopular  regard  that  no  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  the 
municipal  government  disturbed  his  tenure  of  office.  Though  a 
Federalist  of  the  deepest  dye  in  the  days  when  the  old  Democratic 
parly  came  into  power,  and  a  pronounced  Adams  man  during 
llie  excited  canvass  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  General 
JackiOn  to  the  Presidency,  neither  Democrats  nor  Jackson-men 
ventured  to  remove  him.  Perhaps  ihey  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 
While  other  heads  fell  with  small  mercy  under  Ibe  knife  of  the 
political  gutllotine,  hia  remained  safe  on  his  official  eihouldera 
nntil  his  natural  death. 

His  younger  brother,  Washington,  was  bom  in  1775,  and  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  1792.  He  was  one  of  Nature's  favorite 
■OIU,  and  endowed  by  her  with  her  best  giAs  of  mind  and  body. 
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Spleadtdlf  handsome,  of  great  bodily  strength  and  athletic  skill, 
he  bad  also  extraardinar]r  powers  of  mind,  from  which  his  con- 
temporaries augured  great  success  in  life,  and  eminence  in  his 
profession  of  the  law,  —  nnguries  which  hia  early  death  disap- 
pointed of  their  entire  fulfilment.  But  though  not  much  past 
thirty  when  he  died,  and  though  perhaps  more  of  hia  time  was 
given  to  the  pleasncea  of  the  world  than  to  its  afiairs,  he  bad  won 
an  honorable  place  at  the  har  of  New  York  at  that  most  brilliant 
period  of  its  history  when  it  bore  upon  its  calendar  such  names 
as  Alexander  Hamilton,  Aaron  Burr,  John  Wells,  Samuel  Jones, 
Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  Rufus  King,  David  B.  Ogden,  Peter  A. 
Jay,  and  others  of  a  national,  some  of  them  of  a  European,  repu- 
tation. Of  his  physical  powers  of  endurance  and  bis  love  of 
athletic  exercises  he  gave  a  proof,  which  made  a  great  noise  at 
the  time,  by  walking  for  a  wager  from  New  York  to  Pbiladelphia 
in  one  day,  then  an  unprecedented  feaL  His  walk  finished  and 
his  wager  won,  after  a  bath  and  toilet,  as  he  lold  the  story  to  my 
mother,  be  spent  the  ntgbt  with  his  friends  who  liad  accompanied 
him  on  horseback,  and  a  party  of  Philadelphia  choice  spirits, 
over  a  supper-table  spread  in  his  honor,  at  which  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  conviviality  was  answerable  to  the  greatness  of 
the  occasion. 

Being  such  as  I  have  described  him,  it  is  perhaps  not  surpris- 
ing, when  he  and  the  beautiful  Cornelia  Schuyler,  daughter  of 
General  Philip  Schuyler  of  tbo  Revolution,  and  younger  sister  of 
Mrs.  Aleiaader  Hamilton,  were  thrown  together,  that  they  should 
have  fallen  in  love  with  one  another.  And  perhaps,  too,  it  was 
nothing  strange  that  the  cautious  General  should  have  hesitated 
before  consenting  to  intrust  his  lovely  child  to  the  care  of  a  vol- 
atile youth  of  two  and  twenty,  who,  however  brilliant  might  be 
hb  prospects  and  his  possibilities,  had  not  yet  slackened  bis  pace 
to  the  sober  rate  befitting  a  steady-going  married  man.  At  any 
rate,  he  refused  his  consent  to  the  match,  and,  exercising  the 
paternal  authority  then  his  undisputed  right,  forbade  all  commu- 
nication between  his  daughter  and  her  suitor.  But  my  uncle 
Washington  was  not  a  man  to  be  turned  firom  his  purpoge  by  an 
obstacle  like  this.    Such  an  impediment  might  binder  the  course 


of  his  true  love  from  running  Binoolli,  but,  far  from  staying,  only 
BiadB  it  run  tlic  fu.^ter.  My  reaili-T^  must  supply  the  interinedj- 
aie  stages  of  thi«  little  romunce  from  tbt:ir  own  imagi nations,  but 
this  was  its  n>ncIusion.  Lute  one  night  Washington  Slorton 
found  fa!mji.-1f  in  Albany,  and  under  ibo  window  of  the  fair  Corne- 
lia. At  n  eiigntil,  which  I  ft^ar  must  have  been  preconcerted,  the 
wiitilnw  opened,  the  young  lady  appeared,  anil  presently  leaped 
brnvely  from  it  into  her  lover's  arms.  Whatever  may  he  thought 
of  the  prudence  of  this  proceeding,  llio  next  step  certainly  showed 
that  the  pair  were  not  wholly  without  discreiion ;  for  Lhey  pro- 
ceeded iti  all  iiasle,  through  the  watches  of  the  night,  to  Stock- 
bridge,  in  Ma,'siichusc'lts,  thirty  or  forty  miles  away,  to  seek  the 
counsel  and  couoteoance  of  Judge  Theodore  Sedgwick,  who  was 
the  common  and  intimate  friend  of  both  their  families.  There 
they  suddt-nly  presented  themselves  to  ibe  eyes  of  ibat  ejccellent 
magistrate,  who  was  looking  for  anything  rather  than  eueb  an  ap- 
pnritioD,  oiid  told  the  story  of  their  flight.  Of  course,  there  was 
but  ooe  thing  to  do.  The  parson  was  sent  for,  and  the  twain  made 
one  flesh  with  all  convenient  speed.  It  was  a  good  while  before 
General  Schuyler  could  bring  himself  to  forgive  this  escapade. 
Hut  in  time  ho  was  prevailed  upon  "  to  take  up  the  mangled 
matter  at  the  liest,"  and  to  submit  with  as  good  a  grace  aa  he 
could  muster  to  what  be  could  not  help. 

Afler  the  death  of  Cornelia  Morton  in  1607,  her  husband,  to 
dissipate  ibc  passionate  affliction  in  which  he  was  plunged  hy  it, 
weDl  to  Europe,  and  there  died,  at  Paris,  in  1810.  A  romantic 
etory  ss  to  the  object  of  his  European  visit  and  the  manner  of 
liis  death  obtained  a  good  deal  of  currency  at  the  lime,  and  may 
poHibly  yi^t  linger  among  the  traditions  of  winter-fii-esides.  I 
was  first  told  of  it  many  years  ago  in  a  stage-coach  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  hy  n  citizen  of  intelligence  and  respectability  who 
Itad  no  suEpiciou  that  I  was  at  all  connected  with  its  subject,  as 
ui  unqaestionable  fact,  and  I  afterwards  learned,  on  inquiry,  that 
it  was  extensively  believed  to  be  such.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  »{>oit  the  story  in  advance  by  saying  that  it  was  certainly  false 
in  its  most  material  circumstance,  and  that  I  ha\'e  no  doubt  it  was 
altogether  a  pure  fabrication.      Washington   Morton  was  well 
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koowD  to  have  been  nearly  connected  with  General  Hamilton 
by  tnarriage,  as  well  as  bis  vnnn  personal  friend  and  ardent  polit- 
ical admirer.  The  story  ran  that  he  Trent  abroad  with  tbe  de- 
liberate purpose  of  seeking  Burr  out,  ehallenging  him,  and 
avenging  the  death  of  Hamilton  with  bis  own  band.  It  went 
on  to  say  that  he  traced  Burr  to  Pari?,  called  him  out,  and  they 
met  on  the  field  of  honor.  Unluckily,  however,  for  the  interests 
of  poetical  justice,  instead  of  his  killing  Burr,  Burr  killed  him  ! 
And  unforlunately  for  the  story,  it  was  contradicted  by  refractory 
facts,  for  Mr.  Morton  died  very  suddenly  of  some  disease  of  the 
throat,  of  which  event  and  all  its  details  his  family  had  the  testi- 
mony of  Genera]  Armstrong,  then  our  Minister  at  Paris,  and  of 
other  Americans  residing  there  at  the  time.  And  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  undertook  his  visit  to  Europe  with  any  such 
truculent  design.  For  if  he  had  thought  himself  called  upon 
to  be  tbe  avenger  of  blood  in  the  case  of  Hamilton,  Wash- 
ington Morton  was  not  the  man  to  let  tbe  suns  of  six  years 
go  down  upon  his  wrath  before  entering  upon  the  office.  But 
it  is  time  to  return  to  my  father's  account  of  his  visit  to  Kew 
York. 

"5fA.— Dined  with  General  Jacob  Morton.  Jacob  Lewis  of  the 
company.  He  was  the  commander  of  the  celebrated  St.  Domingo 
fleet,  and  hod  great  opportunities  of  forming  correct  opinions  con- 
cerning the  state  of  that  island.  The  continuance  of  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  blacks  he  considered  as  chimerical.  It  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  policy  of  the  British  government  to  get  and  maintain  a 
footing  in  the  island,  either  with  a  view  of  future  perfect  occupation, 
or  to  have  it  as  an  offset  at  the  peace.  For  this  reason  they  had  al- 
ready taken  possession  of,  and  were  forljfying  themselves  in,  Jeremie 
and  the  Mole.  'The  black  Emperor,'  Lewis  said,  'Lad  himself  told 
him,  that  overtures  for  this  purpose  had  been  made  to  him  by  the 
British  agent  in  behalf  of  his  government,  with  a  threat  that,  if  he 
opposed  or  disquieted  their  possession,  they  would  interdict  all  com- 
merce with  that  island,  which  was  contraband.  His  fear  of  this  bad 
operated  to  beep  him  still  as  to  this  invasion  of  his  territories.  The 
Mtensible  reason  for  taking  possession  of  it  at  present  was  to  quiet 
the  apprebensioni  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  who  deemed  their 
security  hazarded  by  their  proximity  to  this  ferocious  and  lawless 


"I  ttakcd  Mr.  Pendleton •  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.tmil- 
ton's  friend*,  Mr.  King  f  liad  conduclcd  with  propriety  in  leaving  New 
York,  prerious  to  the  duel,  after  haring  been  particularly  cousult«d 
by  Hsmilton  oo  the  subject.  Mr.  Pendleton  answered,  'that  the 
&i^  were  that  Hamilton  did  eonsult  King,  and  that  early.  He  waa 
■bat  "judicious  friend  "  of  irhooi  HomiltOQ  speaks  in  one  of  lus  lettcis. 
After  having  thus  been  consultod  some  lime  previously  (o 
Gx<m1  for  the  duel,  King  commenced  a  joumej.  I  know  that  this  con- 
duct of  King  hag  been  coneidered  as  indicating  great  ciMness  of  heart 
in  King.  It  certainly  does  nothing  else.  A  man  who  had  felt  deeply 
the  pnblic  and  pnvate  stake  which  was  put  at  risk,  would  not,  it  has 
been  said,  have  left  the  vicinity  until  the  flnal  dec^iaion,  pftrticulwty 
after  the  marks  of  confidence  he  had  received  from  Hamilton.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  King  says  he  conld  have  done  nothing  bystaying,~tbat 
the  duel  was  inevitable.  From  political  coDsiderations,  he  might  wish 
to  be  at  B  distance  from  the  scene.'  " 

"8(A.  —  Betumed  Harris's,  Stuyvcsant's,  and  Colonel  Fish's  viiila. 
Went  inth  Dr.  Uosack  to  view  bis  botanic  garden  and  greenhouse. 
tt  is  only  the  second  year  since  Jta  commencement,  conscijuently  the 
institution  is  but  in  an  infant  slate.  The  greenhouse  is  twenty  feet 
high  and  broad,  sixty-three  feet  long.  The  whole  number  of  acres 
destined  Ibr  ihe  establishment,  twenty  acres.  His  collections,  consid- 
ering the  time,  numerous  and  various  in  species. 

**9M.  —  IKned  with  Mr.  Gracie,  at  bis  country-seat,  about  eight 
miles  from  New  York-  Gracie  is  a  merchant  of  eminence,  a  partic- 
nlsir  friend  of  Mr.  Wolcott,  through  his  atlnchment  to  whom  1  am 
probably  indebted  for  his  politcnese  to  me,  — the  dinner  having  been 
made  particularly  on  my  account.  Wolcott's  character  of  Gracie  is, 
that  h«  if  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  earth, — actively  liberal, 
intelligent,  seeking  and  rejoicing  in  occasions  to  do  good.  Certunly  I 
bare  great  reason  to  be  grateful  for  this  attention.  His  seal  is  upon 
the  East  River,  opposite  the  famous  pass  called  Hell  Gate.  The  scene 
if  beautiful  beyond  description.  A  deep,  broad,  rapid  stream  glances 
with  an  arrowy  fleetness  by  the  shore,  hurrying  along  every  species  of 

•  Pendlelon  WRS  one  of  Hamilloa'a  seconds.  I  was  led  lo  this  inquiry  be- 
«•!■*•  a  brolher- in-law  of  mioe,  Wuiiingtan  Morton,  who  had  married  Aliu 
Sctaaylcr  <iii(er  of  Mrs.  Hamiltou),  a  yoniig  mnn  of  lOimg  pnjston*,  had  fpoken 
••ry  IndlBnanilv  of  ths  eondnct  of  King,  giving  Ihs  impression  Ihal  tuch  w»» 
Um  ftaUng  nt  hi*  wife's  hmlly. 

t  The  osletiralKil  Bufoa  Kiog;  (justed  at  Hurird  Ualversity  in  I77Ti  Sbd- 
«r  from  .New  Vork  and  Mlaiiter  to  Ecgiimd.     Died  in  1SZ7. 
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Tfaael  wbich  the  extennve  commerce  of  the  countrj  ftftbnlt.  Hie  water, 
broken  by  the  rocka  which  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  current,  presents  a 
continual  eceae  of  turbulent  wbtci,  dashing,  Ibaimng,  and  spending  their 
ibrce  upon  the  rocks.  T\ie  various  counes  evei;  vesi>el  has  to  shape,  in 
order  to  ncape  from  the  dangers  of  the  pass,  present  a  constant  change 
and  novelty  in  this  enchanting  scene.  The  shores  of  Long  Island,  full 
of  cultivated  prospects,  and  intenpersed  with  elegant  country-seats, 
boand  the  distant  view.  Ibe  manBLon.4ouse  ia  elegant,  in  the  modern 
style,  and  the  grounds  laid  out  with  taste  in'  gardens.  Judge  Pen- 
dleton, Dr.  Uosack,  Mr.  Wolcott,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  were  of  the  party." 

Arrived  at  Waehiogton,  Mr.  Quincj  and  his  family  look  up 
their  quarters  in  the  houac  of  Chief-Justice  Cranch  of  the  District 
Court,  according  to  an  arrangement  entered  into  for  the  following 
reasons,  as  given  by  himself:  — 

"  Having  ascertained  the  exceeding  nant  of  accommodation  for  a 
private  family  at  Washington,  then  only  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year 
of  its  existence,  and  the  many  dilEcultiea  of  keeping  house,  and  the 
utter  discomfart  and  want  of  security  from  intrusion  in  the  boarding- 
houses,  I  bod  made  an  arrangement  nith  Judge  Craocb  to  receive  me 
and  Mrs.  Quincy,  with  one  cliild,  into  his  family,  with  sufficient  ad- 
joining accommodation  for  my  coachmnu,  horses,  and  carriage,  —  an 
arrangement  wbich  in  its  result  proved  most  happy  and  gratifying  to 
me.  Cranch  was  the  son  of  Richard  Cranch,  of  Quincy,  in  which 
town  he  was  born  and  educated.  His  father  was  an  early  friend  of 
my  father,  and  of  myself.  Judge  Cranch  himself  was  one  of  the 
most  gentlemanly  of  men,  and  eminent  lor  his  private  virtues  and 
judicial  knowledge. 

"  Of  the  course  of  my  lifb  during  this  season  I  have  few  remem- 
brances. I  had  with  me  my  wife  and  eldest  child.  My  intercourse 
with  Judge  Cranch  and  his  family  was  the  solace  of  my  domcstjc 
hours,  BO  far  as  their  happiness  depended  on  anything  external  to 
my  own  family.  My  Congressional  friends  were  our  frequent  even- 
ing visitors,  to  whom  the  vivacity,  intel%ence,  and  cultivated  mind 
and  manners  of  my  wife  were  never-failing  attractions.  She  mas 
soon  visited  by  several  ladies  of  Washington,  with  some  of  whom 
she  afterwards  formed  interesting  fnendships.  As  for  myself,  my 
whole  thoughts  were  absorbed  In  my  public  duties,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  constituted  the  constant  endeavor  and  chief  pleasure  of  my 

life." 
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THE  momeDt  when  Mr.  Qiiincy  look  his  seat  in  the  HouEe  of 
Repri;Bcn  tali  Fes  was  a  very  critical  one  in  reganl  both  to 
Uie  foreign  and  the  domestic  affaira  of  (he  United  SCatCf^.  Mr. 
JdTerMin  was  in  the  first  year  of  hia  second  term,  and  liad  an  tin- 
qncslionable  and  unquestioning  majority  in  both  houses  ai  his 
beck.  Tiie  Federalists  were  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  Congress 
and  in  the  nitlion.  Tbey  had  but  seven  Senators,  counting  John 
Quincy  Adams,  wlio  soon  went  out  from  among  them,  and  barely 
twenty-fire  members  of  the  lower  house.  A  majority  even  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  (ten  out  of  seventeen)  were  Demo- 
crats. Of  couri^e,  nil  that  the  minority  could  do  was  to  waich 
tbe  Administration,  to  expose  its  shortcomings  snd  oscesses,  to 
resisl  mi«chievous  measures  aa  well  as  they  could,  and  record  ft 
protest  against  them  when  resistance  waa  in  ¥ain.  The  adoption 
of  the  Fedeml  Constitution  was  strictly  contemporaneous  witli 
the  beginniog  of  (h«  French  Revolution,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward American  politics  had  been  profoundly  influenced  by  those 
of  Europe.  In  1805,  Bonaparte  was  in  the  midt^t  of  hiti  porten- 
tOQS  career  of  vicloiy.  Hia  name  was  a  word  to  conjure  with  on 
tlu'e  lide  of  the  Atlantic,  a3  well  as  on  the  other.  Hii^  battles, 
wlule  tiey  shook  the  continent  of  Europe,  made  that  of  America 
tntnhle  also.  The  Democrats,  who  had  hailed  the  French  Revo- 
lution as  iJie  dawn  of  the  political  millennium,  saluted  Bonaparte 
aa  its  heir,  and  as  the  instrument  apjioiiited  for  the  humiliaiioD  of 
crowned  bewh  and  the  exaltation  of  tite  people.     Eugland  they 
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regarded  as  the  voluntoi;  cbampion  of  the  nncieat  abases,  and 
the  Federalists  as  in  Tull  sympathy  with  her  crusade  against 
struggling  liberty.  The  Federalists,  on  the  other  band,  who  ab- 
horred the  excesses  attending  the  French  Revolution,  and  looked 
upon  Bonaparte  as  a  monster  of  tyranny  to  whom  that  convulsion 
had  given  birth,  considered  England  as  the  only  hope  of  the 
world  for  checking  his  career  of  universal  empire,  in  wliich  he 
would  accord  to  the  United  States  only  the  boon  of  being  de- 
voured the  last.  And  many  of  them  believed  the  Democrats  to 
be  ready  to  give  up  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  to  sur- 
render it  to  the  Corsican  usurper  as  a  virtual  dependency,  if  not 
as  an  outlyiug  department,  of  ihe  French  empire.  For  the  quar- 
ter of  a  century  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Peace  of  1815,  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  passions 
and  the  politics  of  America,  were  iadissolubly  and  inextricably 
bound  up  with  those  of  Europe.  This  fact  suppliea  the  liey  to 
much  that  may  seem  anomalous  or  enigmatical  in  the  conduct  of 
American  parties  during  that  period. 

The  situation  of  public  affiurs  at  Ihe  opening  of  Ihe  Iflnth 
Congress  wa^  substantially  this.  Bonaparte  having  sold  Louisi- 
ana to  the  United  States,  in  1803,  under  circumstances  the  influ- 
ence of  which  has  affected  our  whole  sub^iequent  history,  the 
United  States  were  in  a  state  of  gucui  hostility  with  Spain,  who 
did  not  see  a  poesession  so  lately  here,  and  which  she  had  ceded 
back  to  France  with  no  such  idea,  made  over  to  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing Bepublic  conterminous  with  her  other  North  American  pes- 
sessions.  She  had  solemnly  protested  against  the  treaty  of  1803 
at  the  lime.  Disputes  as  to  boundaries  were  a  fruitful  cause  of 
collisioD,  and  had  led  to  the  actual  occupation  by  Spain  of  soil 
unquestionably  within  our  frontiers.  Irujo,  the  Spanish  Minis- 
ter, had  insulted  our  government  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
Spain  probably  shared  the  opinion  Talleyrand  had  expressed  to 
the  Directory  as  lo  Ihe  United  States.  The  President,  having 
taken  offence  at  certain  proceedings  of  his,  asked  his  recall,  and 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  him  that  his  continued 
presence  in  Washington  was  "dissatisfactory  lo  tlie  President," 
he  coolly  replied  that  he  should  stay  as  long  as  suited  his  conveo- 
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and,  further,  itjat  he  rerelved  do  orders  excepUag  from 
the  king  his  master.  This  state  of  ihingB  <!erlainly  called  for 
gome  mililaiy  and  naval  preparation-  But  this  was  not  all.  Up 
to  the  year  I805,  the  United  Stales  had  enjoyed  a  most  lucrative 
curyiog  trade,  being  the  only  uonaiderable  neutral  power  during 
the  wars  carried  on  by  and  againet  Bonaparte.  All  the  produc- 
lions  of  the  colonies  of  France  and  Holhind,  and  of  Spmn  since 
her  ac<:e^sioii  lo  the  French  alliance,  were  first  brought  to  some 
American  port,  and  thence  reshipped  to  the  respective  mother 
coDiitries.  giving  double  freights  to  the  shipowners.  The  British 
merchants  did  not  look  on  this  favor  shown  to  American  shipping 
with  complacency,  and  the  government  also  discovered  that  it 
gave  to  France  the  full  benefit  of  the  trade  of  her  own  colonies 
and  those  of  her  allies,  in  war  almo^tt  as  fully  as  iu  peace.  The 
Couria  of  Admiralty,  accordingly,  reconsidered  ti>e  old  doclrines 
of  internal ionut  law,  and  confiscated  sevei'al  valuable  cargoes, 
though  protected  by  the  American  flng,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  merely  used  to  cover  a  frauilulent  transactioD,  the  property 
nerer  having  really  belonged  lo  the  American  merchant,  having 
been  landed  in  the  neutral  port  merely  lo  be  reshipped  lo  the 
hostile  one.  These  decisions,  which  destroyed  an  immensely 
profitable  btisiness,  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  commercial 
centres,  and  were  the  beginning  of  the  unfriendly  relations  with 
England  which  at  last  ended  in  the  war  of  l8Vi.  And  Franco 
nnd  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  ihey  derived  from  the 
neulral  character  of  the  United  Slates,  could  not  keep  their 
hands  off  the  rich  prizes  which  came  in  the  way  of  their  cruisers, 
and  which  were  taken  on  small  pretexts,  or  simply  robbed  with- 
out any,  and  thus  gave  rise  lo  most  of  those  French  and  Spanish 
claims  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  later  yeare. 

Mr.  JeQ*erson,  in  his  Message  on  the  opening  of  Congrees,  in 
1805,  drew  attention  to  the  aggressions  of  Spain,  and  to  "  ihe 
new  principles  interpolated  into  the  law  of  nations  "  by  Great 
Britain,  and  to  the  necessity  of  preparalion  lo  defend  the  rights 
of  tiie  nation  in  both  cases.  In  his  extreme  fear  of  spending 
money,  however,  he  limited  his  recommendation  of  defensive 
meatares  to  the  employment  of  gunboals  for  the  defence  of  the 
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harbors,  and  to  a  daasifiotion  of  the  militia,  so  that  the  younger 
portion  might  be  called  into  the  field  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
nen-  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  perplexing  to  the  Feduraliste, 
not  merely  because  the  etrenglh  of  the  parly  lay  in  the  oommer- 
cial  region,  which  was  the  one  most  immediately  affected  by  it, 
but  because  it  would  be  an  occaaioD  to  the  French  party,  as  they 
esteemed  the  Democrats,  to  give  more  effectual  help  to  the  con- 
queror, of  Europe.  It  was  a  nice  task  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
neutral  commerce  against  the  new  doctrines  of  Kngland,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  do  nothing  to  cripple  her  in  her  conflict  with 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind,  as  they  regarded  Bonaparte. 
And  the  question  grew  more  and  more  perplexing  as  the  rela- 
tions of  the  three  countries  became  more  and  more  complicated 
as  time  went  on.  The  state  of  Federal  feeling  on  this  subject 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Fisher  Ames,  than  whom  there  was  no  man  more  adnoired  or 
revered  by  the  Federalists,  to  Mr.  Quincj,  written  just  before 
tbe  session,  but  received  after  it  began.  Afler  speaking  of  the 
ansiety  caused  by  the  English  confiscations,  he  goes  on:  — 

"  I  am  very  willing  the  British  should  turn  out  exceedingly  in  the 
wrong  in  regard  to  condemning  our  vessels  when  laden  with  colonial 
produce.  If  they  are  not  in  the  wrong,  1  see  not  the  policy  or  fitness 
of  hazarding  our  commerce,  peace,  and  prosperity  on  an  untenable 
point.  Force  of  gum  is  on  their  side.  I  would  not  voluntarily  have 
the  force  of  argument  agunst  us  also.  In  case  a  candid  examination  . 
should  create  many  doubts  of  our  assumed  principles,  as  I  think  it  will, 
why  should  we  make  tbe  retracting  the  contrary  principles  hy  England 


"  To  reduce  France  within  moderate  limits  will  require  so  age  of 
battles,  and  England  is  alone  possessed  of  the  means,  and  forced  to 
display  the  courige,  to  fight  them  with  the  necessary  perseverance. 
I  expect  reverses  and  disssters,  and  that  Great  Britain,  now  on  the 
high  horse,  will  dismount  again.  The  time  will  come,  therefore,  when 
negotiation  may  effect  much.  Menace  and  the  base  hostility  of  con- 
fiscation (of  debts)  will  surely  prevent  its  being  effected.  I  could  fill 
a  dozen  sheets  with  speculations,  because  I  should  deal  ia  conjectures. 
I  will  spare  you.     Why  should  one  yankce  help  another  to  guess  V  "  • 

•  Worki  of  Fishsr  Ames,  editsd  by  fail  Son,  8«th  Ames,  Vol.  L  p.  8t>. 


"  I  vill  DOt  ADticipHle  your  sentiments  of  the  Message.  ConiiiJering 
the  rickt'tf  hiibitB  of  our  Freaidcot,  some  think  be  ehows  great  at 
I  leave  that  to  those  who  hsve  audromctj^n  graduated  to  hia  scale  to 
UtKlde;  my  opinions  relate  onlj  to  particalan.  The  general  cbar- 
>r  of  the  man,  or  hia  epcech,  I  have  no  concern  with.  There  are 
poiotR  which  demand  our  most  eolicitous  attention,  and  on  these  I  shall 
bervafter  take  ocoaalon  to  give  you  nunc,  and  aak  for  your  (boughts. 
That  wbii.-h  most  interests  me,  bccaase  my  eonstittients  have  the  dci^jt- 
1  it,  relates  to  tboee  'new  principles  interpolated  into  the 
lam  of  nations.'  This  part  of  the  Message  has  heen  referred  to  the 
Comtnittec  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  Randolph  ia  cliaivm 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member.  I  know  and  led  the  ioi- 
portance  of  tbe  result,  and  my  commercial  friends  may  rely  it  shall  not 
be  a  moment  out  of  my  thoughts.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  divine  the 
deep  mysteries  of  the  President's  policy.  From  an  expression  he  used 
in  eonvereation  with  me,  I  expected  a  much  more  direct  and  vindictive 
couise  than  his  Mt.'ssage  contains.  '  Great  Britain,'  said  be,  with  an 
ur  indicatiie  of  much  temper, '  has  taken  ground  which  I  believe  she 
means  to  keep,  but  which  the  United  States  never  can  concede.' 
Contidcring  my  path  of  politics  was  known  to  him,  I  expected  he  was 
preparing  me,  and  those  of  my  political  sentiments,  fur  some  strong 
□uUioe  of  condnct,  which,  however,  it  seems  he  has  not  had  the  bold- 
nm  pabbcly  to  draw,  but  will  leave  his  fancies  to  be  put  upon  canvas 
by  Ibe  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Vou  know  tuy  Mtuation  in 
that  committee,  —  of  course  in  the  minority," 

It  appears  from  this  letter  thut  Sir.  Quinc;  had  waited  peraon- 
tHy  upon  Mr.  Jefferson,  —  a  visit  of  ceremony,  doubtlesa,  con- 
sidered as  due  to  the  head  of  the  nation  from  all  members  of 
Coagreaa>  The  opinion  which  he  held,  in  common  with  all  the 
Federalisis,  of  that  celebrated  person,  was  such  as  to  make  bim 
decline  recdving  any  personal  atteattona  from  bim,  or  holding 
■nj  social  intercourse  with  bim.  On  tiuB  subject  he  speaks  as 
follttWB:  — 

"During  mj  preparatory  studies  for  public  life  I  bad  imbibed  an, 
impresnon  concemiug  Mr.  JefTeraon  little  leas  than  antipathetic.  l\ 
Gwnd  that  he  had  no  sooner  entered  Wnshingtoo's  Cabinet,  as  Secrft-  j 
tBi7  of  State,  than  he  commenced  insidious  attacks  upon  the  leaders 
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of  the  Federal  party, — particularly  upon  Adams  and  Hamilton.  To 
the  former  he  well  knew  he  had  been  selected  as  the  rival  for  the  sue- 
cessorship  of  Washington.  The  great  and  overwhelming  talents  of 
the  latter  he  both  envied  and  feared.  He  began  at  the  same  period 
to  assail  the  whole  Federal  party,  calling  them  *  Tories,'  *  enemies  of 
republicanism,'  *  British  partisans,'  and  charged  them  with  being  actu- 
ated by  a  settled  design  to  change  the  Federal  Constitution  into  a 
monarchy.  It  was  well  known  that^  from  the  first,  his  language  and 
letters  contained  unceasing  charges  of  this  kind  against  that  whole 
party;  at  the  same  time,  as  said  Hamilton,  *he  arraigned  to  every 
man  that  approached  him  the  principal  measures  of  government  with 
undue  warmth.'  Nor  did  he  fail  to  insinuate  against  such  men  as 
Adams,  Jay,  Hamilton,  Knox,  and  many  others,  the  design  of  intro- 
ducing changes  into  the  government  of  this  country,  and  making  way 
fbr  a  king,  lords,  and  commons !  Calumnies  false,  injurious,  and  ab- 
surd, for  there  was  no  material  out  of  which  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment could  have  been  wrought.  Yet  were  they  the  subject  of  his 
open  conversation,  of  his  private  letters,  and,  as  oflen  as  he  dared,  in 
the  public  prints.  His  assiduity  in  this  course  was  apparent  and  un- 
disguised, the  end  he  had  in  view  plain,  and  the  object  and  result  in 
his  own  elevation  undeniable.  I  regarded  him,  in  respect  of  Wash- 
ington's administration,  and  indeed  of  the  Federal  party,  as  a  snake 
in  the  grass,  —  the  more  dangerous  from  the  oily,  wily  language  with 
which  he  lubricated  his  victims  and  applied  his  venom,  —  the  more  se- 
ductive and  influential  from  the  hollow  pretences  of  respect,  and,  in 
regard  to  Adams,  even  of  affection,  with  which  he  accompanied  them. 
'*  I  came  to  Washington  with  an  abhorrence  of  Jefferson's  political 
character.  I  had  no  desire  to  make  my  course  upward  in  political  life, 
and  holding  my  public  station  only  as  a  means  and  opportunity  of 
serving  my  country,  with  no  wish  or  intention  of  continuing  iit  it  one 
moment  longer  than  it  was  the  unsolicited  wbh  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
I  had  not  the  usual  motives  of  public  men  to  seek  the  friendship  and 
favor  of  men  in  power.  I  therefore  declined  several  invitations  to 
dine  at  the  White  House,  which,  with  some  Congressional  demonstra- 
tions of  mine,  made  Mr.  Jefferson  understand  that  I  had  no  wish  for 
their  renewal.  The  developments  which  subsequent  years  have  made 
of  his  course  and  language  at  that  period  amply  justify  these  feelings, 
if  they  do  not  my  mode  of  expressing  them.  The  Federal  party  have 
of  late  years  received  a  full  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Job,  *  O  that  mine 
enemy  had  written  a  book  I '  This  Jefferson  has  done,  and  Henry  G. 
Randall  has  published  it    A  memoir  more  suicidal  of  character  was 
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never  written,  nor  one  which  eslaUisfaed  by  inoro  unqmstionftble  evi- 
dence ever;'  ill  opinion  previously  unterlained  of  lis  eul^cct.  ll  will 
ha*e  it*  oiTect,  all  tlie  effortg  of  the  biographer  to  whitewaili  the  char> 
■cter  of  JeffenoD,  sod  to  support  his  calmonie*,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." 

There  is  no  part  of  Kir.  Quiocy's  public  life  which  bos  been 
the  occasion  of  more  comment  and  more  censure  than  hie  course, 
in  1611,  in  rclnlion  lo  the  erection  of  LouieiaDa  into  a  Slate- 
As  his  motives  and  conduct  have  been  very  extensively  misrep- 
reeented  and  misunderstood,  it  may  be  well  lo  give  in  this  place 
hie  own  account,  in  his  own  words,  of  his  views  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  purchase  was  made.  At  this  distance 
of  ^me,  remoTcd  from  llie  Influence  of  contemporary  passions,  I 
believe  that  the  impartinl  judgment  of  the  present  day  will  pro- 
DOutice  his  opinions  and  conduct  those  of  a  sngaoioua  and  far-see- 
ing statesman,  and  not  of  a  headstrong  and  violent  parti.^ao.  If 
erer  prophecies  were  answered  by  events,  all  his  predictions  of 
the  mischiefs  sure  to  follow  from  ibal  coup  cTilat  have  been  ful- 
filled, and  more  than  fulfilled,  to  the  letter. 

"  Another  act  of  his  adaunistration  hod  filled  me  with  inexpressible 
disgust  and  apprehension,  Tliu  purchase  of  Ixiulsiana  was  wise  and 
popular  in  view  of  the  danger  that  then  seemed  threatening.  An  ap- 
prebenson  prevailed  that  Bonaparte  had  compelled  Spain  to  transfer 
Louisiana  to  him,  he  intending  to  plant  a  French  colony  there.  It  was 
believed  that  the  troops  he  had  sent  to  St.  Domingo  were  destined  for 
New  Orleans  when  they  had  done  their  work  in  that  island.  Then 
the  people  of  the  Western  States  were  clamorous  for  the  free  opening 
of  the  Mlwissippi.  These  circumstances  gave  general  interest  and 
importance  to  the  purchase.  Had  Jefferson  confined  his  policy  to 
that  otijei^t,  it  would  have  received  the  approbation  even  of  the  North- 
eni  StaWfl-  But  be  coupled  it  with  a  design  insidious  and  nnprinci- 
plod.  The  clanse  in  the  Conriitution  giving  the  power  to  Congren  to 
•limit  into  the  Union  other  Slates,  bad  unijuenionDbly  sole  refen^nce 
to  the  admiwion  of  States  within  the  Umits  of  the  original  territory  of 
the  Cnited  States.  No  original  document,  argament,  or  treatise,  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  can  be  adduced  (o  give 
color  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  intended  lo  extend  to  territories  then 
o  foreign  powers,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  thirteen 
States.     Mr.  Jeflerson  himself  was  so  convinced  of  this  fact,  that  he 
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declared,  previoufl  to  the  purchase  of  Louiaiana,  that  it  could  not  be 
done  except  by  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  several  States,  without 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

*'  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  dated  Monticello,  August  IS, 
1802,  Mr.  Jefferson  writes:  *The  treaty  (for  the  purchase  of  Loui- 
siana) must  of  course  be  laid  before  both  Houses.  They,  I  presume, 
will  see  their  duty  to  the  country  in  ratifying  and  paying  for  it.  But 
I  suppose  they  must  then  appeal  to  the  nation  for  an  additional  article 
in  the  Constitution,  approving  and  confirming  an  act  which  the  nation 
had  not  previously  authorized.  The  Constitution  has  made  no  provis- 
ion for  our  holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign 
nations  into  our  Union.' 

**  After  this  statement,  and  declaring  that  the  Executive,  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  had  done  an  act  beyond  the  Constitution,  he 
seriously  advises  that  the  Legislature  should  cast  behind  them  meta- 
physical subtilties,  violate  the  Constitution  and  their  oaths,  and  do  a 
thing  wholly  unauthorized.  He  likened  the  act  to  the  case  of  a  guard- 
ian making  an  investment  for  a  minor,  without  authority,  for  the  good 
of  the  minor,  which  he  might  alter  when  he  came  of  age ;  concealing 
the  utter  inapplicability  of  the  case  to  the  proposed  assumption  of 
power.  For  here  the  minors  were  of  full  age.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  might  have  had  a  voice  in  the  question,  and  the  deed 
thus  perpetrated  was  final,  and  they  never  could  have  an  opportunity 
to  disavow  it. 

"  In  a  letter  to  Levi  Lincoln,  August  30,  1803,  afler  his  opinion  on 
the  constitutionality  of  admitting  Louisiana  had  been  publicly  avowed, 
he  says :  *  TTie  less  Hiat  is  said  about  any  Constitutional  difficulty,  the  bet' 
ter.  Congress  should  do  what  is  necessary  in  silence.  1  find  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  shutting  up  the  Constitution  for  some 
time,*  On  the  same  page,  in  a  letter  to  Wilson  Cary  Nicholas,  he 
reconmiends,  *  Whatever  Congress  do,  as  it  respects  the  Constitutional 
difiiculty,  should  be  done  with  as  little  debate  as  possible.'  See  Jef- 
ferson's Writings,  published  by  T.  Jefferson  Randolph,  Vol.  UL  p. 
512,  Vol.  IV.  p.  2;  also  the  edition  published  by  order  of  Congress  by 
H.  A.  Washington,  1854,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  500,  504,  505. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  perfect  conviction  of  his  own  mind  on  this 
pCHnt,  as  he  unequivocally  declared,  (a  fact  well  known  at  that  time, 
and  subsequently  publicly  demonstrated,)  he  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions and  influence  of  his  partisans,  silenced  his  conscientious  scruples, 
and,  holding  in  his  hand  the  omnipotence  of  the  present  party  power, 
consented  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  violation  of  the  Constitution  by 
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ttdmtHtng  Louisiana  into  the  Union  without  receiving  or  asking  the 
it  of  tie  several  Sta(«B- 

f  this  act,  ta  naa  (lieu  foreseen,  and  the  remit  has  proved,  Jef- 
■  unsettled  and  spread  the  whole  foundations  of  the  Union,  as 
ihud  by  the  original  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  inlro- 
3  a  population  alien  to  it  in  every  element  of  character,  previous 
education,  and  political  tendoncy.  Had  his  policy  terminated  with 
this  result,  it  irould  have  been  sulliciently  unprincipleil,  though  less 
injurioDH ;  but  it  was  far-reacbiog  into  the  future,  and  in  lis  effects  on 
the  dettiniei  of  the  Union.  It  was  obvious  that  an  appeal  to  the  Free 
Statea  might  be  safely  made  with  regard  to  the  ailmigsioo  of  Louisiana, 
the  apprehension  concerning  lie  ulterior  views  of  Bonaparte,  and  the 
wish  to  obtain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mifsissippi,  were  so  univeniil. 
"  The  poliey  of  Jeflcrron  was  not,  therefore,  adopted  from  fear  of  a 
rejection  of  the  proposition  for  the  ailmisuon  of  Louisiana  by  the 
States,  but  he  anrl  the  Slave  Stales  foresaw  that,  by  sizing  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  then  had,  and  assuming  at  once  that  the  Constitutioa 
gave  Congress  authority  to  multiply  Statea  in  foreign  territories,  they 
would  put  nn  end  forever  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  States  (or 
inch  power  in  fittnre.  They  foresaw  that  the  territories  thus  conjoined 
would  open  the  opportunity  and  power  of  multiplying  Slave  Stales,  for 
which  their  climate  was  adnpled,  and  thus  effecting  sddidoual  weight 
and  nl^mate  predominancy  to  the  slave  power  in  the  Union.  To  this 
end  the  nraumption  was  nrnde,  and  the  eubeeqiiCDt  history  of  the  Union 
is  but  one  tiffiue  of  evidence  of  its  nature  and  consequences." 

This  strong  di.°approbatioD  of  Sir.  Jefferson  as  a  public  num, 
which  Mr.  Quiocy  shared  with  the  whole  Federal  party,  was 
miide  yet  more  intease  by  the  fttars  and  hopes  which  agitated  the 
public  mind  as  tbe  great  European  contest  went  on.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  made  no  secret  of  his  sympathy  with  France,  as  against 
England,  from  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolatioo.  He  was 
a  witness  of  its  earlier  scenes  from  his  post  at  Paris  as  Slinister 
from  the  United  States,  and  had  given  it  his  counseb  as  well  as 
his  good  wi'^hea.  It  is  believed,  I  am  not  sure  on  what  authority, 
(bat  it  wa^  he  that  Buggesied  tbe  name  of  "  National  Asi^mbly  " 
to  the  Abbi'  Sivyea,  when  the  Stales  General  transformed  ilself 
from  a  constilucional  into  a  revolutionary  body.  The  sympathies 
of  the  entire  American  people  were  at  lir.'t  with  the  Revolution ; 
and  those  of  the  younger  and  more  hopeful,  and  such  as  had  the 
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least  to  lose,  remained  unchanged  in  spite  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
and  of  the  insolences  of  the  Directory  to  their  own  country.  The 
elder  and  graver  classes,  the  wealthy  and  the  educated,  looked 
upon  the  French  Revolution  with  horror  and  dread.  The  same 
differences  of  temperament,  condition,  and  character  influenced 
the  feelings  of  these  classes  respectively  towards  England.  The 
former  yet  remembered  bitterly  against  England  the  exasperations 
of  our  Revolutionary  war,  while  they  gratefully  recalled  the  aid, 
so  essential  to  its  successful  issue,  which  the  French  alliance  had 
lent  to  our  arms.  And  of  later  years,  while  the  demeanor  of  the 
Directory  towards  the  country  had  been  insolent  and  offensive, 
the  conduct  of  England  had  been  far  from  conciliatory  or  friend- 
ly. By  means  of  these  passions,  skilfully  managed  and  worked 
upon,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  raised  himself  to  the  Presidency. 

Of  one  of  his  ways  of  manifesting  his  English  antipathies,  Mr. 
Quincy's  journal  gives  a  curious  account.  Among  the  acquaint- 
ances he  formed  during  his  first  winter  in  Washington  was  that 
of  Mr.  Merry,  the  English  Minister.  This  gentleman  gave  him 
an  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  treated  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
at  the  time  of  his  ofificial  reception.  As  my  father  wrote  down 
Mr.  Merry's  story  at  the  time,  it  is  probably  the  most  correct  ac- 
count that  has  been  given  of  that  remarkable  transaction. 

^^  January y  1806.  —  The  British  Minister,  Merry,  in  conversation 
'With  me  in  January,  1806,  spoke  with  great  asperity  of  the  treatment, 
amounting  to  studied  incivility,  which  he  had  received  from  President 
Jefferson  from  the  first  moment  of  his  presenting  his  credentials  as 
Minister,  and  which  he  considered  as  political  and  designed.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  ground  of  this  opinion,  he  stated  the  following  facts. 
*  On  presenting  my  credentials,'  said  he,  *  I  asked  Mr.  Madison,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  at  what  time  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to 
introduce  me  ofiicially  to  President  Jefferson.  Madison  replied  that 
he  would  consult  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  would  inform  me  of  his  determi- 
nation. Accordingly,  Madison  soon  after  informed  me  of  the  day  and 
hour  appointed  for  my  formal  introduction,  and  on  that  day  and  hour 
I  called  on  Mr.  Madison,  who  accompanied  me  officially  to  inti*oduce 
me  to  the  President.  We  went  together  to  the  mansion-house,  I 
being  in  full  official  costume,  as  the  etiquette  of  my  place  required 
on  such  a  formal  introduction  of  a  Minister  from  Great  Britain  to 
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the  Prestdeat  of  the  United  States.  On  Brriving  at  tbe  ball  of  audi- 
ence, we  fbund  it  empty,  at  which  Mr.  Madiaon  aec-ined  flurpriaed,  and 
proceeded  to  an  entry  leading  to  the  Frcsideut's  Btudy.  I  folloired 
him,  luppoaing  the  introduction  was  to  toko  place  in  the  adjoining 
room.  At  this  moment  Mr.  JelTerson  entered  the  entry  at  the  other 
end,  and  all  three  ofuB  vcre  packed  in  thii  narrow  epoce,  from  whic^, 
to  make  room,  1  was  obliged  to  book  out  In  tliia  awkward  position 
mj  introduL-tion  to  the  President  was  made  by  Mr.  Madiaon.  Mr. 
JeSeison's  appearance  soon  explained  to  me  that  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  my  reception  bad  not  been  occidental,  but  studied.  I, 
in  my  official  cosCame,  found  myaclf,  at  the  liour  of  reception  he  hod 
himself  appointed,  introduced  to  a  man  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  not  merely  in  an  undress,  but  actually  standing  in  slippers  down 
U  Ilie  heels,  and  both  pantaloons,  coat,  and  under-clothes  indicative  of 
utter  ilovenlinen  and  indtiference  to  appearances,  and  in  a  stale  of  neg- 
ligence actually  studied.  I  could  not  doubt  that  the  whole  scene  was 
prepared  and  intended  as  an  insult,  not  to  me  personally,  but  to  the 
wvereign  I  represented.' 

"This  occurrence,  with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  were  topics  of 
common  coDversntion  in  Washington,  and  received  by  the  opponents 
of  Mr.  Jeffenon  with  contempt  and  disgust,  as  evidence  of  his  desire  to 
ATaD  himself  of  a  vulgar  popularity,  and  by  bis  friends  with  applause, 
as  proolt  of  tbe  republicanism  of  his  spirit  and  bis  independence  of 
Britiah  influence.  In  dress,  couvcisatJon,  and  demeanor  he  studiously 
sought  and  displayed  the  arts  of  a  low  demagogue  seeking  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  democracy  on  whose  voici»  and  votes  be  laid  the  fonn- 
dation  of  his  power." 

The  Federal  party,  as  I  hare  already  Bald,  waa  in  a  hopelesa 
and  helpless  minority  of  twenty-five,  in  a  house  of  a  hundred  and 
fortjT  member^.  BeMdes  this  amnll  opposition  of  principle,  thero 
was  a  small  fiiction  of  Democrats  called  "  quids  "  in  the  slang  of 
the  day,  who  had  quarrelled  niih  Jefferson  over  the  spoils  of  vic- 
tory. It  ivas  small,  and  derived  all  the  ImportaDce  it  had  from 
its  leader,  ,lohn  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  oa  he  styleil  himself,  nho^e 
vit.  lulent  as  a  debater,  insolence,  and  unbridled  lice 
made  him  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  party  he  had  lel^  lie  was 
a  Virginian  and  only  a  Virginian,  of  the  narrowest  seclional  feel- 
ind  prejudices,  who  oAen  acted  with  the  FederalistH  when 
he  coold  thug  best  thwart  or  annoy  hia  enemy.     It  is  said  that  he 
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parted  company  vlch  Mr.  Jefferson  because  he  tukd  been  refused 
a  foreign  mission  on  which  he  had  set  his  bean.  If  this  were 
true,  surely  the  moat  determined  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  unfriends 
could  not  include  that  action  of  his  within  the  scope  of  their  cen- 
sures. The  Federalists,  by  agreement  among  (hemselves,  ab- 
stained from  making  any  party  demonstrations  of  tbeir  own,  and 
contented  themselves  with  fallowing  the  lead  of  Randolph.  This 
policy  did  not  suit  the  quality  of  Mr.  Quiucy's  temper  or  mind, 
tind  he  resieted  it,  at  the  time  it  was  under  consideration,  as  being 
rirtually  political  suicide.  A  party  that  refused  to  act  as  a  party 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead.  And  though  it  might  be 
merely  sleeping,  its  sleep  was  virtual  dealb,  and  its  strength  was 
more  likeiy  to  be  lessened  than  increased  by  such  a  lethargy. 
Being  the  youngest  member  of  the  party,  he  could  not  presume 
to  refufe  obedience  to  the  decision  of  the  majority,  when  his  ar- 
guments and  protestations  were  of  no  avail-  lie  adhered  to  the 
policy  thus  laid  dotvn  for  that  session,  but  did  not  feel  himself 
bound  to  conform  to  it  aller  he  felt  more  at  home  in  the  business 
of  the  House.     As  to  Randolph  he  snys :  — 

"1  had  DO  predilection  for  John  Randolph,  and  hked  not  the  idea 
of  taking  a  man  so  fickle,  wajwani,  and  overbearing  as  a  sort  of  leader. 
However,  I  acceded  to  the  policy  of  my  friends  during  the  tint  scndon, 
and  was  true  to  it  The  first  stru^lc  was  to  get  Macon  of  North  Caro- 
lina, one  of  Randolph's  friendi,  into  the  Speaker's  ch^r,  irhich  vras 
effected  with  some  difficulty,  to  his  great  joy  and  the  annoyance  of 
the  iricnds  of  the  Administration.  Macon  immediately  appointed 
Randolph  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  for  which 
place,  had  Jeffci^on's  friends  been  Euc::cssful,  they  liad  selected  Barna- 
bas Bidwell  of  S!assachusetts.  I  was  placed  upon  the  same  committee, 
trhich  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Ran- 
dolph, which  resulted  in  as  much  intimacy  as  was  practicable  between 
me  and  a  Southern  man,  haughty  and  wedded  to  Southern  supremacy, 
and  who  made  no  concealment  of  his  want  of  guncral  sympathy  for 
Northern  men  and  Northern  interests.  Towards  mo  personally  his 
manners  were  polite  in  the  extreme,  and  during  our  whole  political 
life  nothing  ever  occurred  between  us  which  was  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  friendly  character.  Our  general  views  concerning  Jef- 
ferson and  his  party  were,  for  the  most  part,  coincident,  and  in  debate 
we  seldom  came  in  cc^iuon." 
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BarnaboA  Bidivell  enlered  Congresa  at  this  session  for  tlie  first 
tlme^  and  eat  for  but  one  term.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  17Sd,  and  was  a  luwyer  in  tlie  western  part  of  Uaasaebosetts. 
He  had  been  h  very  BL-iive  Democratic  polllician,  and  brought  a 
very  higb  reputation  wilb  him  lo  Washinglon,  and  his  advent 
was  hniled  by  tiie  JefTersonians  as  that  of  a  great  aeces.'^ion  of 
slren^h  to  iheir  party.  Randolph  was  especially  curious  lo 
know  what  manner  of  man  Lhia  new  antagoniM  oiigtit  be,  of  whose 
prowess  such  tales  were  lold.  Accordingly,  on  the  octnaion  of 
Bidwell's  iniiiden  speeiih,  as  my  father  used  to  tell  the  glory. 
Bandolph  was  in  his  place,  wiiicli  commanded  Ihat  of  the  new 
merabor,  and  gn^o  him  a  profound  attention.  But,  as  has  often 
happened  before,  the  performance  of  the  new  aclor  did  not  come 
up  to  the  expectations  excited  by  the  flourish  of  trumpets  which 
liad  announced  his  entrnnce  upon  the  s^ene.  Mr.  Bidwell, 
though  nndoubiedly  a  man  of  tibitity  in  ^ome  »orl,  was  not  an 
orauir,  as  Randolph  wa?,  but  dull  and  heavy,  both  in  matter  and 
manner.  Randolph  sooo  made  up  his  mind  about  him,  and  took 
n  characteristic  way  of  letting  the  House  know  his  opinion.  He 
waa  dressed  in  his  usual  morning  costume,  —  bis  skeleton  legs 
cased  in  tight-fitting  leather  breeches  and  lop-boots,  with  a  blue 
riding-coat,  and  the  ihick  buckskin  gloves  from  which  he  was 
never  parted,  and  a  heavily  loaded  riding-whip  in  his  hand. 
After  listening  attentively  fur  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  rose 
delibemtfly,  f^ettled  bifl  hat  on  his  head,  and  walked  slowly  out 
of  the  House,  striking  the  handle  of  his  whip  emphaticRlly  upon 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  regarding  poor  Bidwell  as  he 
pOMed  him  with  a  look  of  insoWnt  coniempi,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  I  have  taken  your  measure,  sir,  and  shall  give  myself  do  for- 
(Iier  concern  about  you.'"  It  helped  to  eilingui:«h  efleclually 
the  new  light  from  whicli  tlie  Administration  had  hoped  bo  much. 
Ur.  Bidwell  acquired  no  weight  in  the  House,  and  lea  Congress 
at  the  end  of  his  term,  in  1807,  and  took  the  office  of  Attorney- 
Oeneral  of  Mossachui^etti',  wbiuh  be  held  until  1810.  At  that 
time  fome  financial  catastrophe  overtook  him  which  rendered  bis 
emigration  to  Canada  convenient,  if  not  necessary.  There  he 
lived  until  his  death  in  1833.     His  son,  of  ihc  same  name,  ab> 
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taioed  conBtdurable  provincial  distinction,  and  was  at  one  time,  if 
I  am  not  miBtaken,  Speaker  of  tbc  lover  House  of  the  Parliament 
of  Upper  Canada. 

The  first  gun,  so  to  speak,  of  Jefferson's  war  of  commercial  re- 
BtriclioDS  against  England  was  fired  at  this  session,  or  at  least 
loaded  and  aimed  ready  to  fire.  It  was  a  law  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation from  Great  Britain  or  her  dependencies  of  certain  arti- 
cles, comprising  those  which  were  the  chief  objects  of  English 
commerce.  To  give  England  time,  however,  to  repent  and  avoid 
this  penalty  of  her  misdeeds,  the  prohibition  was  not  to  take 
effect  until  the  next  November.  This  measure  the  Federalists 
regarded  as  one  looking  towards  war,  and  they  deemed  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  making  some  effectual  preparation  for  such 
a  contingency,  should  it  occur.  The  practical  question,  therefore, 
which  divided  Congress  nt  this  time,  was  that  of  the  fortification 
of  the  Atlantic  cities.  In  view  of  the  uncertain  state  of  our  re- 
lations with  Spain  and  England,  those  cities  felt  a  natoral  uneasi- 
ness at  the  unprotected  condition  in  which  a  sudden  war  would 
find  them.  As  they  supplied,  through  tlie  revenue  afforded  by 
their  trade,  all  the  means  of  the  government,  they  thought  it  rea- 
sonable that  a  fiiir  proportion  of  the  funds  they  furnished  should 
be  applied  to  their  own  protection.  This  reasonable  expectation 
f!ie  Southern  and  Western  members  were  very  ill  disposed  to 
meet.  They  were  remote  from  the  coast,  their  farms  and  planta- 
tions were  secure  from  invasion,  tbey  felt  the  ignorant  prejudice 
common  to  imperfect  stages  of  civilization  against  commerce,  and 
their  sectional  jealousies  were  made  more  bitter  by  the  sight  of 
the  growing  wealth  of  the  commercial  cities.  While  they  were 
perfectly  willing  that  those  cities  should  pay  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment, and  furnish  the  credit  which  enabled  it  to  raise  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  wherewith  to  buy  Louisiana,  and  two  millions 
to  be  used  in  secret  service  for  tlie  acquisition  of  the  Floridas, 
they  grudged  the  smallest  appropriation  for  theLr  defence.  Dur^ 
ing  the  seventeen  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment, only  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  tbouf^and  dollars  had 
been  appropriated  for  the  fortification  of  the  nine  chief  Atlantic 
cities  I     Kg  apprehensions  of  expense  deterred  the  frugal  Jcffer- 
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wn  anil  bis  Soittbem  and  Simthwestern  supporters,  tngcilicr  with 
iheir  faithful  retinue  of  Konhern  Democrats,  from  incurring  delit 
or  appropriating  revenue  for  iviiatever  looked  to  llie  sufeiy  or 
piTOsperity  of  the  interior.  At  tlib  very  fcsaion  appropriutions 
for  tbe  extinguishing  of  ludian  litlea  for  tbe  adrsnlnge  of  the 
Soutbwest  had  been  made  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  and 
fiDy  tbou.'and  dollars  ;  while  one  hundred  and  fiSij  thousand  waa 
all  that  Congress  waa  willing  to  expend  for  tbe  defence  of  New 
York,  "  wortb,"  as  Mr.  Quinc^  truly  said,  "  forty  Louisianas." 
A  motioD  to  increase  the  amount  to  five  hundred  thousand  was 
irexted  with  ridicule,  and  received  only  twenty-Beven  vote^ 
Randolph,  whose  lead  the  Federalists  had  thought  it  expedient 
to  follow  in  hid  general  opposition  to  Jefferson,  had  no  dispou- 
don  to  do  anything  to  aid  the  North.  The  man  whose  prejudices 
ngaiuBt  manuracture^  were  8o  strong  that  he  averred  he  would 
go  a  mile  oat  of  his  way  at  any  time  "  to  kick  a  sheep,"  had  as 
little  love  for  confmercc,  and  tlie  Federalists  had  no  help  from  him. 
A  l«w  gunboats  to  lie  in  wait  fur  the  enemy  behind  the  head- 
lands, and  a  few  cannon  to  be  run  down  to  exposed  points  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  nnd  worked  liy  militia-men  taken  from 
the  plough  and  the  work-bench,  were  all  that  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  guard  the  coasts  and  protect  tbe  great  marl*  of  trade. 
It  was  on  this  matter  that  Mr.  Quincy  made  his  first  important 
speech,  April  15th,  1806.  A  few  extracts  will  give  some  notion 
of  tbe  force  and  good  temper  with  which  he  urged  the  points  at 
^ihich  I  have  ju;t  glanced,  and  the  tone  of  the  conclusion  is  uot 
without  "something  of  prophetic  strain." 

"  MR'  CnAiHMAK :  —  Gentlemen  seem  di»iposed  to  treat  this  subject 
h'gbtly,  and  to  indulge  thtrraielvcs  in  pleasantries,  on  a  question  reiy 
ferious  to  the  counaerdat  cities  and  to  tbe  iDtercet  of  those  who  inhabit 
tbem.  It  may  be  sport  to  yoa,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  denth  to  us.  IIow- 
•rer  well  disposed  a  msjority  of  thia  House  may  be  to  treat  this  bill 
Indicromly,  it  will  fill  great  and  influential  portions  of  this  nation  with 
vtry  dtflerent  Nrntiments.  Men  who  hare  all  that  human  nature  holds 
dear,  friends,  Tortuocs,  and  families,  concentrated  in  one  single  spot, 
on  tlie  sen-coast,  and  that  spot  exposed  every  moment  to  be  plundurod 
and  desolated,  will  not  highly  relish  or  prize  at  an  extrcue  Talue  the 
int  or  tbe  levity  with  which  this  Honse  seems  inclined  to  treat  the 
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dangers  which  threaten  them,  and  which  are  soorces  to  them  of  great 
and  just  apprehenaons.  .... 

**  With  respect  to  the  general  utility  of  fortifications,  I  ask,  By  whom 
is  it  denied  ?  By  men  interested  in  that  species  of  defence  ?  By  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  ?  By  those  the  necessity  of  whose  situation  has 
turned  their  attention  to  the  nature  of  fortifications  and  their  efficacy? 
No,  sir ;  these  men  solicit  them.  They  are  anxious  for  nothing  so  much. 
They  tell  you  the  safety  of  all  they  hold  dear,  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, their  fortunes  and  lives,  are  staked  u])on  your  decision.  They 
do  not  so  much  ask  for  fortifications  as  a  favor,  as  claim  them  as 
a  right  They  demand  them.  Who  are  they,  then,  that  deny  their 
utility  ?  Why,  men  from  the  interior.  Men  who,  in  one  breath,  tell 
you  they  know  nothing  about  the  subject,  and  in  the  next  pass  judg- 
ment against  the  adoption  of  any  measures  of  defence.  It  is  true,  sir, 
to  men  who  inhabit  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  or  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  Virginia,  nothing  can  appear  more  absolutely  useless  than 
appropriations  for  the  defence  of  the  sua-coast.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  men  reason  very  coolly  and  philosophically  concerning  dangers 
to  which  they  are  not  thcmsolve*  subject.  All  men,  for  the  most  part, 
bear  with  wonderful  composure  the  misfortunes  of  other  people.  And, 
if  called  to  contribute  to  their  relief,  they  are  sure  to  find,  in  the  cold 
suggestions  of  economy,  apologies  enough  for  failure  in  their  social 
duties 

"  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  our  obligations  to  defend 
the  commercial  cities,  without  having  a  right  idea  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  commerce  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  attaining  a  just 
apprehension  of  its  infiuence  over  every  class  of  citizens  in  that  quarter 
of  the  Union.  From  what  has  fallen  from  various  gentlemen  in  the 
House,  it  is  very  apparent  that  they  do  not  appreciate  either  its  nature, 
its  power,  or  the  duties  which  result  from  our  relation  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  that  pursuit  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  J.  Ran- 
dolph) told  us  the  other  day,  that  *•  the  United  States  was  a  great  land 
animal,  —  a  great  mammoth,  which  ought  to  cleave  to  the  land,  and 
not  wade  out  into  the  ocean  to  fight  the  shark.*  Sir,  the  figure  is  very 
happy  so  far  as  relates  to  that  quarter  of  the  Union  with  which  that 
gentleman  is  chiefly  conversant.  Of  the  Southern  States,  the  mam- 
moth is  a  correct  type.  But  I  ask,  sir,  suppose  the  mammoth  has  made 
a  league  with  the  cod,  and  that  the  cod,  enterprising,  active,  and  skilful, 
spreads  himself  over  every  ocean,  and  brings  back  the  tribute  of  all 
climes  to  the  feet  of  the  mammoth ;  suppose  he  thereby  enables  the 
unwieldy  animal  to  stretch  his  huge  limbs  ujion  cotton,  or  to  rub  hi.s 
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fat  fides  along  his  tobacco  plantationg,  without  pai/ing  Iht  lithe  of  a 
imr,  in  socb  ca^e,  a  it  wise,  is  it  hooorable,  ii  it  politic,  for  cliat 
nuounoth,  becauEe  bj  mere  beef  and  bone  be  outweigbs  the  coil  la 
tbe  political  scale,  to  refuse  a  portion  of  that  revenue  which  the  indu»- 
txj  of  the  cod  UDDually  produces  Co  delend  him  io  his  natural  ele- 
ment, if  not  agaiost  the  great  leviathan  of  the  deep,  at  least  ag^sC  tho 
petty  pikes  which  prowl  on  tlie  ocean,  and  if  not  in  the  whole  couiw 
of  bis  adventurous  progress,  at  least  in  his  naljve  bays  and  harbor*, 
where  his  hopes  and  wealth  are  deposited,  and  wbere  his  species  eon- 
grvgate? 

"  Other  gentlemen  have  shown  an  ajual  want  of  a  just  apprehen- 
sion o(  the  nature  and  eSects  of  commerce.  Some  tbiub  any  of  its 
(^at  channels  can  be  impeded  or  cut  off  without  important  injury. 
Others,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  indiOerence,  that  we  can  very 
well  do  without  ic  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Smilie) 
(q1<I  us  same  days  since, '  Ihat  for  liis  pari  he  laiihal  thai  at  die  linit  af 
our  Reoolulion  Oiere  had  bttn  no  commerce.'  That  honorable  gentleman, 
I  presume,  is  enamored  with  Arcadian  scenes,  with  happy  volleys. 
Liku  a  hero  of  pastoral  romance  at  the  head  of  some  murmnring 
•mam,  with  his  crook  by  his  tiide,  bis  sheep  feeding  around,  far  Irom 
tha  temptations,  unseduced  by  the  luxuries  of  commerce,  he  would 
'.  .  .  .  sport  with  Atnsryllis  in  the  shadu. 
Or  with  tlic  tiingtcs  of  Noicra's  hair.' 
I  will  not  deny  Ihat  these  are  pleasant  scenes.  Doubtless  they  are  well 
miled  to  the  innocew.'C,  the  purity,  and  the  amiable,  iinobtrosive  sim- 
plicity of  that  gentleman's  mind  and  mannera.  But  Ke  must  not 
expect  that  all  men  can  be  measured  by  his  elevated  standard,  or  be 
made  to  relish  tbeee  sublime  pleasures.  Thousands  and  ten  thousands 
bi  that  part  of  the  country  I  would  represent  have  no  nation  of  rural 
felicity,  or  of  the  tranquil  joys  of  the  country.  They  love  a  life  of 
Klivity.  of  enterpriee  and  hazard.  They  would  rather  see  a  boat-hook 
than  all  the  crooks  in  the  world ;  and  as  lor  sheep,  they  never  desire 
to  see  anything  more  of  them  than  just  enoogh  upon  their  deck  to 
give  them  frMh  meat  once  a  week  in  a  voyage.  Concerning  the  land 
of  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  J.  Randolph),  and  the  one 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Macon),  think  so  much,  they  think  very  lit- 
tle. It  is,  in  fact,  to  them  only  a  shelter  from  tho  ttorm,  —  a  perch  on 
which  they  build  their  eyry  and  hide  their  mate  and  their  young,  while 
ibay  skim  the  nirface  or  hunt  in  the  deep 

"  Kvery  ytar  we  get  together  on  this  floor  to  consult  concerning  the 
public  good.     The  stale  of  commerce  makes  a  capital  objeet  in  all  our 
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deliberations.  We  have  our  committee  of  commerce  and  manofac- 
tures,  and  a  great  part  of  every  session  is  exhausted  in  discussing  their 
provisions,  limitations,  and  restrictions,  until  at  last  we  slide  into  the 
belief  that  commerce  is  of  our  creation ;  that  it  has  its  root  in  the 
statute-book;  that  its  sap  is  drawn  from  our  parchment,  and  that  it 
spreads  and  flourishes  under  the  direct  heat  of  the  legislative  ray. 
But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Look  into  your  laws.  What  are  they  ?  Nine 
tenths  —  I  should  speak  nearer  the  truth  should  I  say  ninety-nine 
hundredths  —  of  them  are  nothing  more  than  means  by  which  you 
secure  your  share  of  the  products  of  commerce ;  they  constitute  the 
machinery  by  which  you  pluck  its  Hesperian  fruit,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  root  that  supports  it,  or  with  the  native  vigor  which 
exudes  into  this  rich  luxuriance.  Sir,  the  true  tap-root  of  commerce 
18  found  in  the  nature  and  character  of  the  people  who  carry  it  on. 
They  and  their  ancestors,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  have  been  engaged 
in  it.  The  industry  of  every  class  of  men  in  the  Eastern  States  has 
reference  to  its  condition,  and  is  affected  by  it  Why  then  treat  it  as 
a  small  concern,  —  as  an  affair  only  of  traders  and  of  merchants? 
Why  intimate  that  agriculture  can  flourish  without  it?  "Wlien,  in 
fact,  the  interests  of  these  two  branches  of  industry  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  the  slightest  affection  of  the  one  is  instantly  communi- 
cated to  the  other. 

.  .  .  .  • 

**  The  state  of  agriculture  is  adapted,  and  has  been  for  centuries,  to 
the  supply  of  the  wants  of  this  internal  consumption.  The  farmer  is 
bound  to  commerce  by  a  thousand  intimate  ties,  which,  while  it  is  in  its 
ordinary  state  of  prosperity,  he  neither  sees  nor  realizes.  But  let  the 
current  stop,  and  the  course  of  business  stagnate,  in  consequence  of  any 
violent  disturbance  of  commerce,  the  effect  is  felt  as  much,  and  in  some 
cases  more,  by  those  who  inhabit  the  mountains,  as  by  those  who  dwell 
on  the  sea-coast.  The  country  is  associated  with  the  city  in  one  com- 
mon distress,  not  merely  through  sympathy,  but  by  an  actual  perception 
of  a  union  in  misfortune.  It  is  this  indissoluble  community  of  interest 
between  agriculture  and  commerce,  which  pervades  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that  makes  our  treatment  of  the  commercial 
interest  one  of  the  most  delicate  as  well  as  important  questions  that 
can  be  brought  before  this  legislature.  That  interest  is  not  of  a  nature 
long  to  be  neglected  with  impunity.  Its  powers,  when  once  brought 
into  action  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  cannot  but  be  irresistible 
in  this  nation.  Sir,  two  fifths  of  your  whole  white  population  are 
commercial ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  its  political  effect,  have 
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ihdr  happiness  so  depeniknC  upon  ita  proaperily,  th&b'lliuy  cannot  fail 
lo  let  in  concert,  when  the  object  ia  to  crush  ihose'jiUj  j)ppres3  or 
these  wlio  are  willing  to  destroy  it.  Of  the  five  miliifftii.wti'cli  now 
00nBtitut«  the  while  population  of  these  Stst^,  two  miUibna  jtre  north 
anil  eatt  of  New  Jeniey.  Thia  great  mitas  is  nxlurally  autl  io^j&ilubl;' 
ConnecteJ  with  commerce.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  like.rfaterest, 
and  timt  of  no  inuonsiderable  w^ght,  which  exisiB  in  the  MidiUe'zpd 
Southern  States.  Are  these  powerful  infloencM  to  be  forgottAi  or 
dcBpiwd  ?  Are  sacli  portions  of  the  Union  to  be  tolil  thnt  they  ju€' 
out  10  be  defended,  neither  on  the  ocean  nor  yet  on  the  land?  Will,.'' 
tlicy,  ought  they,  to  submit  to  a  system,  which,  at  the  sarae  time  thafr,''- 
it  extracts  from  their  industry  tho  whole  national  reTenuc,  neither  pro-  . 
tects  it  abroad  nor  at  home  ?  ll  needs  iio  rjiiril  ofprophecij  to  say  they 
aUt  not.  Jl  u  no  hreacK  of  any  duty  to  saij  ikey  ought  not.  No  power 
OB  earth  can  prevent  a  party  from  growing  up,  in  these  Statea,  in  sup- 
(lort  of  the  rigiila  of  commerce  to  a.  sea  and  land  protection.  The 
iilat«  of  things  which  must  necessarily  follow  is,  of  all  others,  to  bo 
deprecaliHl.  As  I  hav>^  said  before,  when  party  passions  run  parallel 
to  local  interests  of  great  power  and  extent,  nothing  can  prevent 
national  convnlsiong ;  all  the  consequences  of  which  can  neither  be 
nambcred  nor  meamred. 

"  Mr.  Chiirman,  I  do  not  introduce  this  idea  to  threaten  or  terrify. 
I  speak.  1  hope,  to  wise  men, —  to  men  of  experience,  and  of  ocquaint- 
Boce  with  human  nature,  both  in  history  and  by  observation,  b  it 
poMble  to  content  great,  intelligent,  and  influential  portions  of  your 
cidzens  b^  anything  short  of  a  real  attention  to  their  interests  in 
■oine  degree  proportionate  to  their  magnitude  and  nature  ?  When 
lliit  is  not  the  case,  can  any  politieal  union  be  either  happy  or  lasting? 
Now  is  the  time  to  give  a  pledge  to  the  commercial  interests  that  they 
may  be  assured  of  protection,  let  whatever  influence  predominate  iii 
tlie  t^sktnre.  A  great  majority  of  this  Hcfuse  are  Irom  Slates  not 
connected  intimately  with  commerce.  Show  then  those  which  are, 
llut  you  teel  for  them  as  brothers ;  tbat  you  are  willing  to  give  them  a 
doe  share  of  the  national  rCTCnue  lor  their  protection.  Show  an  en- 
lightened and  fair  reciprocity.  Be  superior  to  any  exclusive  regard 
to  local  interesL  On  such  principles  this  Union,  so  desirable  and  so 
jnatly  dear  to  us  all,  will  continue  and  be  cherished  hy  every  member 
of  the  compact.  But  let  a  narrow,  selfish,  local,  sectional  policy  pre- 
nil,  and  struggles  will  commence  which  will  terminate,  through  irrit&- 
licn*  and  animosities,  in  either  a  change  of  the  system  of  government 
n  its  disBoluIJOD.'' 


los 
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The  next' *.qbe3tian  of  hisiorical  importaoce  in  wbich  Mr. 
Quincy  Xofli'tn  active  part  waa  that  of  tbe  abolition  of  the 
elave-ir^tA^  which  came  ap  because  the  yf&r  1808  was  at  hand, 
when  Gaogre^s  was  permitted  by  tbe  Constitution  to  prohibit  that 
traffitN.if  ■it  BO  pleased.  The  question  was  brought  to  tbe  notice 
of 'C&ngrass  by  the  President  in  his  annual  Message,  and  it  was 
refeiiivd  to  a  committee  of  wliich  Mr.  Early  *  of  Georgia  was  (he 
*'4jiairmiui.  There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tbe  pro- 
..  bUiilion  of  the  tralflc,  or  at  least  no  expression  of  any ;  but  tbe 
'■  .practical  details  of  the  tan,  ihe  penalties  by  which  it  was  to  be 
.'  enforced,  and,  above  all,  the  dispoEition  to  be  made  of  such 
negroes  as  might  be  brought  into  the  couutry  in  violation  of  it, 
gave  riiie  to  violent  and  excited  debates.  The  committee  report- 
ed a  Inw  prohibiUng  the  slave-trade  aClcr  the  31st  of  December, 
1807,  imposing  certain  penalties  for  its  breach,  and  providing 
ihut  all  negroes  imported  after  that  date  should  be  forfeited. 
The  object  of  this  provision  undoubtedly  was  to  obtain  directly 
wlmt  ihe  Constitution  only  gave  indirectly  and  by  implication, — 
tbe  sancUon  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  slave-holding,  by  making  it  hold  and  sell  men  as  prop- 
erty. The  astuteness  of  the  slave-holding  miitd  on  all  points 
touching  slavery  was  shown  in  Ihi)4  proposition,  and  all  the  tactics 
of  bullying  and  bluster  with  which  later  Congressional  campaigns 
have  made  us  familiar,  were  employed  in  the  debate  lo  which  it 
gave  rise.  It  having  been  moved  thai  the  words  ''  shall  be  en- 
tilled  to  his  or  her  freedom  "  should  be  inserted  after  the  word 
"  forfeited,"  a  furious  flght  ensued  over  this  amendment.  The 
Southern  members  resisted  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  emnncipa- 
lion  of  the  imported  Africans  would  increase  the  number  of  free 
negroes,  who,  as  Mr.  Early  affirmed,  "  were  considered  in  the 
Stales  where  tliey  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  as  instru- 
ments of  murder,  theft,  and  conflagration."  And  so  craftily  was 
this  proposition  of  forfeiture  to  the  government  qualilied,  that  its 
drilt  was  not  at  Hrst  discerned  by  the  Northerti  members.     For, 


•  Potfr  Eirly,  boni  tn  Virglnie 

JT-S;  educated  nl  Princeti 

a  Jiiase  of  the 

Suprems  Court  of  Geargia,  aud  Go 

veraut;  died,  1817. 

ABOLITtCm  OF  THK  UJkV&-TUSE. 

BtroQg  as  iTiis  ihelr  disapprobation  of  slavery  in 
ttiey  felt  no  disposition  to  expose  their  Southern  brH 
(he  horrors  of  insurrection  which  it  was  lUiiumed  would  follow 
lie  multiplication  of  free  negroes.  Indeed,  Mr.  Early  candidly 
ttiid,  thai,  if  iliese  negroes  were  lefl  free  in  the  Soutliem  States, 
not  one  of  them  would  be  alive  in  a  year.  And  although  the 
FederalLftB  as  a  party,  and  Mr.  Quincy  eminently  among  llieni, 
regarded  the  potilical  element  of  slavery  aa  full  of  dangers  lo  the 
future  of  the  nation,  these  opinions  had  worked  no  personal  and 
todal  alienation  between  Northern  and  Southern  men,  such  as 
has  since  taken  place.  During  the  ascendency  of  the  Federal 
party  it  had  the  support  of  many  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  in- 
tetligent  Southern  planters  and  lawyers  in  all  the  Slave  Slates, 
especially  in  the  Carolinas,  and  there  was  still  a  remnant  left 
that  adhered  to  the  old  faith,  though  daily  diminbbing.  There 
wag,  therefore,  quite  disposition  enough  to  arrange  tins  matter  in 
the  way  the  most  siiiisfsclory  to  Ibe  masters,  without  so  rigid  a 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  negroes  as,  it  is  lo  be  hoped,  would 
liave  been  had  in  later  times. 

Mr.  Quincy  at  first  opposed  striking  out  the  forfeiture  clnuee, 
on  the  ground  that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  ihe  United 
Slates  could  gel  the  control  of  the  Africans,  so  as  to  dispose  of 
them  in  ilie  manner  most  for  their  own  interest.     He  said :  — 

"Uay  jDu  not  do  with  them  wLat  is  best  for  human  beings  in  that 
condition,  —  aaked,  helpless,  ignorant  of  our  laws,  character,  and 
manners  ?  You  are  afraid  to  trust  the  national  government,  and  ^^et, 
by  T«fuiing  to  forfeit,  you  will  throw  them  under  the  control  of  States, 
all  of  which  may,  nnd  same  of  which  will  and  must,  retain  them  in 
tlavery.  The  great  objection  to  forfeiture  is  that  it  admits  a  title. 
Bnl  this  doea  not  follow.  All  the  effect  of  forfeiture  Is,  that  whatever 
title  can  be  acquired  in  the  cargo  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  cargo  be  such  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  no  title  can  he 
acijnired  in  it,  then  nothing  vests  in  the  United  States.  The  only  op- 
««tion  of  the  forfeiture  is  to  vest  the  importer's  color  of  title  by  the 
appropriate  commercial  term,  perhaps  the  only  term  we  can  effectu- 
ally use,  for  this  purpose,  in  the  United  States,  without  interfering  with 
llw  rights  of  the  States.  Grant  that  these  penons  have  alt  the  rights 
of  man,  will  not  those  rights  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  as 
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against  the  importer  V  And,  by  taking  all  color  of  title  out  of  the  im- 
porter, do  wo  not  place  the  United  States  in  the  best  possible  situation 
to  give  cflicicncy  to  the  rights  of  man,  in  the  case  of  the  persons  im- 

porteil  ? To  my  mind,  if,  wlien  we  have  the  power,  we  fail  to 

secure  to  ourselves  the  means  of  giving  freedom  to  them,  under  proper 
modifications,  we  have  an  agen(;y  in  making  them  slaves." 

These  views  influenced  a  majority  of  the  Northern  members 
until  the  question  of  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  approached.  At 
last  they  came  to  a  sense  of  the  disgrace  which  the  forfeiture  of 
the  negroes  to  the  government,  and  the  permission  to  it  to  sell 
tliem  as  slaves  if  it  so  pleased,  would  bring  upon  the  nation,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  recommitted  to  a  committee  of  one  from 
each  State.  Mr.  Quincy  supported  this  recommittal  in  common 
with  other  Northern  members,  on  the  general  grounds  that  they 
could  not  consent  to  any  action  which  should  authorize  the  sale 
of  imported  negroes,  as  slaves,  by  the  government  They  were 
willing  that  the  persons  should  be  forfeited,  since  the  Southern 
members  were  so  ai)prehensive  of  danger  from  their  being  set 
free  in  their  territories ;  but  it  was  only  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  conversion  into 
slaves.  There  were  also  technical  objections  which  called  for 
the  revision  of  a  committee.  This  committee  reported  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  such  imported  negroes  should  be  sent  to  such  States 
as  had  abolished  slavery,  there  to  be  l)ound  out  as  apprentices  for 
a  term  of  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  should  be  free. 
This  bill  produced  a  scene  of  great  and  violent  excitement  on  the 
part  of  the  slaveholders.  Mr.  Early  declared  that  the  people  of 
the  South  would  resist  this  provision  with  their  lives  I  This  re- 
sistance to  a  measure  which  proposed  doing  idl  the  slaveholders 
had  demanded  for  their  own  safety,  to  wit,  removing  the  imported 
negroes  from  the  slaveholding  domain  and  providing  for  them  in 
the  Free  States,  showed  that  their  purpose  was,  at  least  in  part, 
to  have  the  negroes  sold  as  slaves  to  themselves.  This  object 
they  did  virtually  gain  at  last,  as  the  final  settlement  was  by  a 
bill  originating  in  the  Senate,  providing  that,  though  neither  im- 
porter nor  purchaser  should  have  a  title  to  such  negroes,  still  the 
negroes  should  be  subject  to  any  regulation  for  their  dispos^al  that 
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should  be  made  by  [lie  Slates  into  which  llii'y  might  be  broiighu 
Tlie  design  at  [lie  eiaveholding  partjr  to  make  the  ITuited  Stules 
recognize  the  rigblfulnetta  of  property  in  man  was  thus  avoided, 
but  i[  wm  at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  imported  Africans  to  tliu 
tender  mercies  of  the  Sluve  States.  The  fact  that  ihc  slavehold- 
ers were  greullj  incensi-d  at  the  result,  and  regarded  it  as  an 
injury  and  an  afiVont,  does  not  make  this  dii^position  of  these  un- 
forlunales  any  the  less  disc  red!  1  able  to  Congress  or  the  nation. 

During  (he  Bcoond  as  well  as  the  first  session  of  the  Ninth 
Congress,  Mr.  Quincy  had  the  sociely  of  his  wife,  and  ihey 
passed  ibe  winter,  as  Ihey  had  [be  season  previous,  as  boarders 
in  the  family  of  Judge  Cranch,  who  had  changed  his  residence  in 
the  interval  to  a  house  at  Greenleafs  Point  Their  apartmenta 
were  the  resort  of  a  very  agreeable  set  of  men,  comprising  the 
Federal  members  of  Congress  and  such  residents  of  Washington 
us  were  of  Federal  leanings,  —  for  the  tide  of  party  spirit  flowed 
loo  high  and  strong  to  admit  of  much  social  intercourse  with  per- 
eons  on  the  opposite  side.  Among  these  eminent  and  pleasant 
conijiooions  may  be  mentioned  Timothy  Pickering,  Benjamin 
Pickmnn,  and  Jabez  Upham,  of  Massachusetts ;  Colonel  Benja- 
miu  Talloiadge,  whose  name  is  associated  indissolubly  with  the 
looching  Revolutionary  episode  of  the  captivity  and  death  of 
Major  Andre,  and  John  Davenport,*  Samuel  W.  Dana,  Timothy 
Pitkin,  Uriah  Tracy.f  and  James  HJlIhouse,  of  Connecticut;  and 
James  M.  Broome,}  of  Delaware.  Of  iwo  of  thctr  visitors  my 
father  wrote  ibus  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  after  tbelr  first  Fisit  to 
him  and  my  mother :  — 

"Judge  Marshall  and  Judge  Wash  inglon  passed  last  eveniDg  with 
ni.  Thoy  have  more  of  tbc  true  New  England  look,  character,  and 
Spirit  than  I  have  yet  seen  from  Virginia-  It  might  be  association  of 
ideal,  but  there  was  something  in  the  manner  of  Judge  Marahall  that 


•  John  D»venport,T«loCoH»([e,  nJO;  BoprBBBotatiTe  from  Connoctienl,  17BII 
tolllT;  <!]e<l,  ISSO. 

f  llrt»h  Tracy,  born,  176Si  gtndmtedtt  Tnlo  College,  1778;  RepreienlsIiTe 
fram  CaDll>cUcu^  1'B3  to  1780;  ■ad  Seniilor,  1796  to  ISQT.  ill  whicb  joax  b9 
4iKl,and  «u  the  Hrst  tennat  of  (he  Congnuloaal  barfing-^rtnind. 

t  Jimcs  M.  BnxHiie,  BepreMnlaliTe  from  Dvlinre,  1S06  to  ISOT. 
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brougfal  Juilge  Minot  of  Boston*  very  wtroxtgiy  to  my  recoUectioii 

nia  eye  a  black,  penetrating,  and  indicative  of  itrongcr  passion  than 
Minot  poBcefscd,  or  at  least  exhibited.  There  is  a  rare  mixture  of  the  , 
expression  of  goodness,  of  correct  thought,  and  of  inCelligenee,  in  the 
fkce  and  eye  of  Judge  Washington.  Esteemed  as  they  both  are  in 
New  England,  and  disposed  aa  we  always  are  to  overrate  those  at  a 
distance,  you  may  rely  that  these  men  loee  nothing  by  appioximatioa 
and  personal  acquaintance." 

The  following  extract  from  a.  letter  to  my  futber  from  Mr.  John 
Cotton  Smith  f  of  Connecticut,  who  had  retired  from  Congress  at 
the  end  of  the  long  Bcasion,  bears  a  cordial  testimony  to  the  cliarms 
of  the  society  of  which  he  had  made  a  part,  and  to  which  the  ani- 
mated  intelligence  of  my  mother's  manners  and  conversation  gave 
grace  and  tone,  will  make  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  chapter.  It 
is  dated  Sharon,  August  25,  180G  :  — 

"I  am  both  happy  and  proud  to  abjure  the  general  opinion  that 
frieniiabip^  to  be  ardent  and  durable,  must  be  exclusively  the  produc- 
tion of  early  life.  My  acijuaintance  with  you,  I  trust,  has  furnished 
an   ample  refutation  to  this  erroneous  sentiment,  and  I  deem  a  «x 

winters'  exile  a  cheap  purchase  of  so  valuable  a  discovery 

I  do  feel  a  pang  in  separating  from  that  noble  ban<l  of  chevaliers,  who, 
small  as  their  number  is,  have  become  the  only  depositaries  of  their 
country's  honor.  Nor  will  I  conceal  the  tender  emotions  which  agitate 
my  breast  at  the  recollection  of  the  charming  hours  I  have  passed  not 
many  miles  frem  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  Imagination 
will  long  delight  itself  in  recalling  the  hospitable  salutation,  the  undis- 
sembled  courtesy,  the  wiadom,  and  the  wit,  which  enlivened  and  en- 
deared and  rendered  ever  memorable  those  evenings.  But  this  ii  A 
theme  I  must  not  pursue.  It  shall  be  resumed  when  we  meet.  May  I 
hope  ever  to  welcome  you  under  my  own  roof?  Should  such  an  event 
take  place,  sublimi/eriam  tidera  verlice." 

•  George  Rtcbards  Minot,  bom,  lTfi8;  graduated  at  IlBrvsid  College,  1!78; 
died,  1803.    Autliar  of  sooie  valuable  historical  works. 

t  Jobn  Cotton  Smitb,  bom,  ITSS;  graduated  at  Yato  College,  IT83;  was  « 
Bepreeeutative  in  Coogress  from  1800  to  IGOS.  He  wai  aitnrwards  Uovemor  at 
ConoecUcut,  1813 -IBIT,  and  Jndg«  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  that  Slate,  llii 
(Usd  In  1846. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

1807-1808. 

SlWHBR    OcCCfJ-TIOHS.— BeiiUK    AND    MiLAH  DECREES.— DBCTIBa  ObDKKS 

u  CoDxcii.  —  Ricnr  or  Search.  —  Thk  Cuesafeakk  Outrage.  —  Ejc- 
TB*  Semiox.  —  Mb.  QuiHcr  takes  thk  Lead  of  hie  Federai.  Pakty 
Of  THS  House.  —  Uis  Private  Life.  —  The  Euuaeoo.  —  Juiis  QmscT 
Adams  joixb  the  DE»octuTa.  —  Sfkech  on  Kiipowerixg  tiie  Prest- 

SOON  &Aer  the  expiralion  of  ibe  Ninth  Congress,  on  the  3d 
of  ftlarcb,  1607,  Mr.  Quiucy  returned  lionie,  and  spent  the 
Bummer  ad  usual  at  his  country-BCal-  A  brief  journal  which  he 
kept  during  that  season  bears  witness  to  his  persistent  iudusirj. 
Tlie  etale  of  pubiiu  affairs  directed  his  attention  particularly  to 
tlie  law  of  nations,  aud  especially  to  those  branches  of  it  relating 
to  nor  and  peace,  to  the  right  of  expatriation,  and  to  the  rights 
of  neutrnJ  nations.  He  reviewed  carefolly  the  portions  of  Gro- 
tius  and  Pufiendorf  which  treat  of  these  subjects,  and  made  a 
thorough  study  of  Bynkershoek'a  Quastionei  Jurii  Publici,  of 
which  he  made  an  nhslract  with  pages  of  quotations.  One  of 
(tiese  shows  that  this  learned  jurist  coutd  relax  into  a  mild  jest, 
especially  when  the  sacred  subject  of  tobacco  was  in  question. 

"Jidi/  10.  —  Read  Bjnkershock,  LiK  1.,  from  chap.  A  to  16.  In 
chap.  10  is  a  rare  Kunple  of  Dutch  wit  on  a  favorite  topic.  The 
Spaniards  once  declared  tobacco  an  article  contraband  of  war.  This 
was  to  highly  resented  hy  die  English  that  they  granted  reprisals 
•gainst  Spain.  The  solenin  jurisconsult  remarkx:  Sed  an 
vcrsin  de  Tabaco  tandem  in  jianum  abierit,  tiescio ;  hoc  acio,  me  i/ti- 
pania  non  conaenlire,  quia  lerura  t/l,  labaci  ntdlam  etse  usuni  ad  citden- 

«  hotlaiu"  • 
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De  la  Saisie  de$  Bdliments  Neutres^  with  long  extracts,  and  of 
Rol>ert  Ward's  "Inquiry  into  the  Foundations  and  History  of 
the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe."  And  these  more  serious  studies 
were  enlivened  occasionally  by  the  variation  of  Cicero  de  Officiis, 
He  complains  frequently  of  the  interruptions  made  by  the  calls 
of  society  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  and  now  and  then  gives  a 
specimen  of  what  they  were.     For  example :  — 

"  Jidf/  25.  —  Dined  in  company  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  at  Ex-President  John  Adams's.  An  Englishman  named 
Kendall  was  introduced  to  us.  He  has  come  into  the  country,  as  it  is 
hinted,  with  the  design  of  writing  his  travels.  He  was  forward,  talk- 
ative, —  willing,  however,  to  hear  others,  —  and  apparently  very  de- 
sirous of  giving  the  conversation  a  political  turn.  Whether  this  was 
through  design  or  natural  bias  of  mind,  I  was  doubtful,  but  rather  be- 
lieve the  former." 

"  Jw/y  31.  —  Whole  day  with  the  Selectmen,  on  their  annual  visit 
to  Deer  Island.  Among  the  guests  ^lajor  Thomas  Finckney,  of  South 
Carolina.  A  singular  mildness  and  modesty  in  his  manners,  with 
marks  of  great  moderation  and  firmness  of  character.  Also  Mr.  Ken- 
dall, whom  I  saw  at  Mr.  Adams's.  Well  informed,  full  of  observation 
and  research,  opinionated." 

^^  August  3  to  10.  —  Business  and  Fociety  occupied  and  engrossed 
my  time.  Every  day  in  Boston.  No  opportunity  for  regular,  and  but 
little  for  occasional  reading.  On  Tuesday,  4th,  dined  at  Benjamin 
Joy*s,  with  Major  Pinckney,  and  on  the  7th  this  gentleman.  President 
Adams,  etc.  dined  with  me.  I  am  charmed  with  T.  Pinckney.  He  is 
a  perfect  gentleman.  Exhibits  the  man  of  the  world  united  with  the 
man  of  retirement  He  has  seen  much  and  read  with  observation,  yet 
is  in  nothing  obtrusive.     Plain  in  manners  and  dress." 

"  August  11.  —  The  engagements  of  duty  and  friendship,  which  have 
so  frequently  of  late  broke  in  upon  my  intellectual  pursuits,  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  terminated.  I  hope,  therefore,  for  more  zeal  in  my 
studies  and  more  fruit  Grom  my  time." 

The  Mr.  Kendall  here  mentioned  did  execute  his  purpose  of 
writing  a  book  on  America,  which  was  published  in  London,  and 
republished  in  New  York  in  three  volumes.  Major  Pinckney  was 
one  of  the  South  Carolina  Federalists  who  remained  true  to  the 
last.  He  was  the  first  Minister  to  England  afler  the  formation  of 
the  government,  afterwards  Minister  to  Spain,  and  the  candidate 


TOleU  for  by  tbe  FederaliaU  nt  tlie  Bame  time  with  John  Adams, 
ander  the  original  provision  for  the  election  of  Preaideot  and 
VicB-FresidenU  subsequently  a  member  of  Congress,  and  a  Major- 
General  in  ihe  war  of  1812.     He  died  ii 

Tbe  tbreateniog  aspect  of  foreign  afiair)<,  and  the  disturbance 
of  prosperitj  at  home,  might  well  demand  the  most  careful  prep- 
nrution  of  every  man  called  to  take  i>ai\,  in  the  busiaess  of  tbe 
iiniion.  The  interruption  which  the  European  war  hud  caused 
Id  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  Slates  had  occasioned  wide- 
spread distress,  reaching  all  claases.  The  Tietory  of  Trafulgnr 
having  secured  to  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  commerce 
through  the  aovereignlj  of  the  sea,  llomiparle  devised  his  Con- 
linentol  System  to  hinder  her  enjoyment  of  it.  From  the  ballte- 
iield  of  Jena  he  issued  the  Berlin  Decree,  declaring  ihe  British 
Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  forbidding  all  commeruial  in- 
lerconrse  with  them.  Although  there  was  at  tirst  some  pretence 
of  moking  an  exception  of  American  ships,  they  were  soon  in- 
cluded in  the  general  condemnation,  and  it  was  officially  declared 
timt  all  merchandise  obtained  in  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies 
wafl  lawful  prize,  on  board  what  ships  soever  it  might  be  found, 
and  the  point  was  rescn'ed  wbetlier  the  ships  were  not  good  prixe 
as  welL  Soon  aflenvard^,  England  issued  her  Orders  in  Council 
prohibiting  any  neutral  trade  with  France  or  her  allies  unless 
through  Brilisli  ports.  To  these  Orders  Bonaparte  soon  replied 
by  the  Milan  Decree,  which  declared  every  neutral  vessel  good 
prize  which  should  comply  with  their  requisitions.  Thus  the  sea 
was  effectually  shut  against  the  American  merchants  by  this  com- 
bination of  both  belligerents  against  them,  for  Iheir  ships  were 
virtoally  tbe  only  neutral  Tesscls  left.  The  distress  thus  occa- 
sioned was  all  but  universal  in  the  seaboard  Stales. 

Anoiher  great  cause  of  complaint  against  the  British  govern- 
ment was  the  right  it  claimed  to  seareh  merchant-iessels  at  sea, 
and  to  take  out  of  them  such  sailors  as  owed  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  England.  This  right  llie  British  ministry  steadily  re- 
fused to  give  up.  During  the  brief  ascendency  of  Ihe  Whigs 
under  Lord  Grenvilh-,  in  1806,  the  ministry  wa^  disposed  to 
mitigate  (lie  severity  of  its  enforcement  as  far  as  English  opinion 


would  permit.  They  agreetl  lo  exercise  it  only  in  cases  where 
tbere  was  airong  ground  for  suspecting  tbe  presence  of  actual 
deserters,  t<j  enjoin  the  greatest  caution  against  molesting  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  to  provide  prompt  reilress  in  case  of  mistake 
or  injury.  This  treaty,  negotiated  by  James  Monroe  and  Wil- 
liam Pinkney  of  Itlarytacid,  with  the  ministry  the  most  favorable 
to  America  that  had  helit  power  since  the  peace  of  1783,  was 
fiummarity  and  arbitrarily  rejected  by  llr.  Jefferson,  without  lay- 
ing it  before  tlie  Senate,  or  even  consulting  wilb  any  member  of 
his  Cabinet,  excepting  Mr.  Madison,  the  Secretary  of  State,  on 
the  ground  that  ihe  right  of  impressment  liad  not  been  entirely 
abandoned.  Whatever  might  be  the  abstract  ments  of  the 
question,  it  was  certainly  unwise  and  nnslatesmanlilce  for  the 
weakest  maritime  power  iu  the  world,  as  we  were  at  that  time, 
to  reject  so  bcneticial  a  treaty  with  the  strongest,  on  a  point 
which  the  victors  of  the  Nile  and  of  Trafalgar  would  yield  only 
to  force  of  arms ;  especially  as  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in- 
volved DO  sacrifice  of  principle,  since  the  United  Slates  did  not 
thereby  recognize  the  right  of  search.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Federalists  saw  in  this  audacious  usurpation  of  power  a  proof 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  Admioigtralion  with  France  and  of  its 
hatred  to  England,  nor  that  the  Tory  mini?try  which  soon  re- 
placed Chat  of  Lord  Grenville  should  take  the  same  view  of  the 
matter.  The  United  States  lost  the  benefils  of  a  treaty  scarcely 
le^s  advantageous  than  Jay's,  under  which  they  bad  made  such 
progress  in  weallhand  streuglh,  while  Ihe  right  of  search  was 
exercised  by  England  with  all  its  ancient  rigor.  Neitlier  the 
terrors  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  gunboab,  nor  the  thunders  of  the  Non- 
Importation  Act,  which  he  held  "  checked  in  mid-volley,"  fright- 
ened the  sturdy  Tories,  when  they  carae  into  power,  from  claiming 
and  exercising  the  prescriptive  right  of  the  strongest,  —  the  law 
of  the  British  lion  at  all  times. 

In  a  conversation  which  my  father  held  with  Mr.  Merry  on 
this  subject,  that  diplomuiist  related  his  endeavors  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  Mr.  Madison,  which  were  rendered  abortive  by  the 
fixed  determination  of  the  President  as  to  this  disputed  poinL 
He  assured  Mr.  Madison  thai  this  right  had  been  exercised  by 
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Great  BritaiD  so  long,  ilmt  nhe  \\oM  as  soon  abnndon  her  marine 
ta  giTc  it  up.  And  to  show  how  unlikely  it  was  tlmt  eIic  would 
be  leg;iidlated  or  menaced  into  resigning  the  right,  he  related  lo 
the  Secretary  the  following  anecdote  :  — 

"  The  right  at  receiving  the  honors  of  the  llag  In  the  narrow  seas 
had  long  been  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  and  was  Hnijnestionably  a 
less  important  right  than  impressment.  Tut  at  the  CoDgreas  of 
Amiens,  at  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty,  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  a 
pmpoaition  Cbat  Great  Britain  should  waive  claiming  that  honor  from 
iho  FretiL-b.  I  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  ns  mch 
was  admitted  at  ibe  Congrces  Board  to  discuss  the  various  questions 
whioh  might  arise ;  Lord  Comwallis,  the  minister,  a  military  character, 
(chosen  out  of  coinpliTnent  to  Bonaparte.)  not  being  suiijciently  ac- 
qaaintud  with  diplomatic  principles  or  tlie  French  language  to  under- 
t«ke  that  part. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  proposition  made  than  I  at  once  told  Joseph 
Bonaparte  that,  if  that  was  mode  a  sine  qua  rion,  the  treaty  might  as 
well  be  broken  off  at  once,  for  my  country  would  never  yield.  '  0,' 
Mid  be,  '  it  is  only  a  name,  and  the  expressions  of  the  treaty  might 
ewily  be  fo  arranged  as  to  express  it  by  construction,  and  so  slide  into 
ue  without  exciting  any  popular  sensation.'  I  replied  that,  though  he 
called  it  a  name,  I  called  it  a  thing.  I>et  the  Britixh  seaman  once  find 
that  hit  ship  bad  not  the  same  honor  paid  to  it  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  receive,  and  bo  would  feel  himself  degraded ;  and  what  eSect 
this  would  have  upon  the  spirit  of  the  navy  it  was  not  possible  to  fore- 
l«ll. 

■'  Upon  my  cxpl^ning  the  proposition  to  Lord  Comwallis,  the  old 
and  sensible  veteran  bad  no  other  way  to  express  his  shame  and  sense 
of  <Utgrace  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a  concesston,  than  by  covering 
his  lac«  with  his  bands  and  laying  it  upon  the  table.  ■  There,*  said  I, 
•  U.  Bonaparte,  is  your  answer.' 

■'Nevertheless  be  persisted.  And  so  desirous  was  the  French  gov- 
enunent  to  obtain  this  namr.  as  he  called  It,  that  it  offered  to  make 
provision  for  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  case  we  would  accede,  —  an  ob- 
ject tfaey  knew  we  had  much  at  heart-  On  our  persisting  to  decline 
even  considering  it,  they  insisted  on  our  remitting  it  home  to  our  gov- 
ernment. From  which  we  received  for  answer,  that  his  Majesty  would 
never  yield  that  right  while  be  possessed  his  crown. 

"  Fiom  this  anecdote,  I  said  to  Mr.  Madison,  you  will  judge  the 
Kkvlihood  of  success  in  the  ohj-.-ct  300  propose." 
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The  question  of  impressment  vm  brought  home  to  the  mind 
of  the  country  in  the  moat  exasperating  shnpe  possible  by  the 
KfFair  of  liie  Chesapeake  and  Leopnnl,  which  occurred  in  June 
of  this  year.  Tlie  British  naval  ofhcera  on  the  const  were  great- 
ly, And  not  unreasonably,  annoyed  by  the  desertion  of  their  men 
to  the  United  Stntos,  where  they  were  protected  by  public  Eenti- 
ment,  and  indeed  hy  public  law,  aa  there  was  no  treaty  stipulation 
for  surrendering  ihem.  The  British  officers  complained  ihat  they 
were  openly  insulted  in  the  streets  of  the  seaports,  when  tbey 
went  on  shore,  by  deserters  from  their  own  ships.  On  the  1st  of 
Jane,  Vicc-Admiral  Berkeley,  Iho  commander  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Station,  issued  a  circular  letter  to  tlie  captains  of  the  ships 
of  his  squadron,  in  which,  after  reciting  these  facts,  and  also  that 
many  of  the  di?serters  had  enlisted  on  board  the  American  fngate 
Chesapeake,  he  ordered  any  of  the  commanders  of  his  Britannio 
Majesty's  sliipa  whicli  should  meet  with  the  Cliesapeake  beyond 
the  limilB  of  tlie  United  Stales  to  demand  permission  to  s<'arch  her 
for  deserters,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  proceed  to  search  her  with- 
out permission,  offering  to  tiie  captain  of  the  Cliesapeake  the  same 
privilege  on  board  their  ships.  This  was  a  new  construction  of 
public  law,  worthy  of  the  old  Scandinavian  Eea-kings,  but  not  in 
accordance  with  the'  stricter  rulings  of  the  older  or  later  nuthon- 
lies.  The  right  of  search  and  impressment  was  never  held  to 
apply  to  nationnl  ships,  which  arc  regarded  as  part  of  the  soil  of 
the  country  to  which  they  belong,  but  only  to  mercbanl-vesseb 
In  compliunce  with  these  orders,  the  Leopard,  Captain  Humphries, 
followed  the  Chesapeake  as  she  was  proceeding  to  sea  on  her 
way  to  (he  Mediterranean  Station,  and,  overhauling  her,  demand- 
ed permission  to  search  lier  for  deserters.  This  being  of  course 
refused,  he  fired  seveml  broadsides  into  bur,  killing  three  men 
and  wounding  eight  or  ten  more,  among  whom  was  her  com- 
mander. Captain  Barron.  The  Chesapeake  bad  gone  to  sea  with 
such  a  culpable  lack  of  preparation,  (hat  the  ouly  gun  wliich  was 
fired  on  her  side  was  touched  ofi*  with  a  coal  brought  from  the 
cook's  galley.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit  Her  flag 
was  struck,  and  she  was  searched  by  officers  from  the  Leopard, 
and  four  men  —  one  white  and  three  black  —  were  carried  off 
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«s  i]esertu-s.  Of  lliese  the  first  was  hanged,  and  the  three  IekI 
imrdoncd  on  condiliuD  of  (:titcriDg  ihe  Briti&h  nav^,  though  their 
claim  to  he  Americnna  was  nol  contradicted.  Tbe  excitcmeut 
throughout  the  country,  of  minglt^  rage  and  shame,  was  moat  in- 
tenec.  The  President  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  British 
ships  to  leave  the  American  waters,  or,  if  they  reliised,  —  as  he 
liad  no  means  of  compelling  them  to  obey,  —  forbidding  any  in- 
terMurse  with  them  i  and  orders  were  despatched  to  Kles-srs. 
Monroe  and  Pinkney  to  Mispend  all  negotialions  until  this  oul- 
mge  wa8  disavowed  and  atoned  for.  Both  of  tiiesc  demands  ihe 
British  goTernmenl  were  ready  to  comply  with.  They  disavowed 
Aflmiral  Berkeley's  letter,  recalled  him,  ofiered  the  restoration  of 
the  three  black  sailors,  and  a  pecuniary  satisfacliou  to  the  wound- 
ed and  tlie  families  of  the  killed  oa  l)oard  the  Cliesnpeake.  This 
repnraiton,  however,  was  made  dependent  on  the  President's  re 
roking  his  proclamaiion  shutting  the  American  ports  against 
Knglisb  fbips,  on  ihe  ground  that  it  was  stipulated  in  Jay's 
treaty  that  no  such  hostile  demonstration  should  be  made  until 
catisTaction  bad  been  first  asked  and  refused.  Tbis  JcflTer^on  re- 
fused to  do,  and  the  matter  was  not  ii nail y  settled  lill  1811.  But 
the  miniilry  utterly  refused  to  entertain  the  proposition  lo  aban- 
don ihe  right  of  search  and  of  impressment  on  board  merchants 
ships,  or  to  renew  negotinliona  on  tlie  basis  of  the  treaty  which 
had  been  so  ravalierly  rejected  by  ^Ir.  JeSerson,  afler  its  conelu- 
Mon  by  the  Ministers  be  bad  appointed. 

The  pnblic  mind  was  justly  and  profoundly  incensed  by  this 
high-handed  outrage,  and  the  Federalists  shared  in  tlie  general 
feeling  of  indignation  and  humiliation.  But  they  saw  that  the 
despicably  helpless  condition  of  tlie  nation,  with  a  handful  of 
useless  gunboats,  with  no  army  and  almost  no  fortifications,  bad 
invited  and  made  i[  possible.  And  they  saw,  loo,  that  tbe  ruin 
of  oar  commerce  was  quite  as  much  the  work  of  Frunce  us  of 
England,  and  the  insolence  of  her  demands  not  less.  But  Eng- 
land was  standing  almost  idone  between  Bonaparte  and  universal 
em|urc,  and  ibey  regarded  with  apprehension  nnd  disgust  tlie 
tnideavors  of  Mr.  •Tetl'erson,  as  they  looked  at  the  matter,  to  enlist 
I   the  sympathy  and  virltiul  help  uC  the  nation  on   Ihe  side  of  the 
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militaiy  despotism  which  threatened  (o  overwhelm  the  world. 
Ou  this  matter  Mr.  Quincy  Bpeaka  thus :  — 

"It  iraa  this  policy  of  the  Administration  which  the  Fedenliib 
deemed  it  their  duty,  both  aa  men  and  patriot!,  to  oppose.  For  Great 
Britain  there  was  among  them  no  general  predileetion,  but  tbey  re- 
garded her  aa  Btniggling  alone  againiit  an  attcoipt  at  universal  empire. 
Tbe  nieasureB  she  adopted  were  deemed  by  them  irreconcilable  with 
our  rigbu,  violent  and  autocratic,  but  by  us,  in  our  relative  state  of 
naval  power,  irresistiblp.  True  policy,  tliey  thought,  required  the 
United  States  not  to  aid  the  n^,^-s!<ivc  and  amUtious  bulkigerent,  but 
to  vindicate  our  independence  against  Great  Britwn  by  permitting  the 
merchants  to  arm  in  the  defence  of  commercial  rights,  and  to  take  the 
risk  of  WOT.  In  this  course  they  were  lUr  Irom  unanimous.  A  majority 
preferred  to  take  the  chance  of  events,  and  to  submit  for  a  time  to  the 
injuries  o^  both  belligerents,  rather  than  take  part  with  either.  Tlie 
policy  of  Ibe  Administration,  to  use  the  commerce  of  the  country  as  a 
weapon  against  Great  Britain,  lliey  di'tcsted,  regarding  it  as  selfde- 
stroctive,  in  effect  aiding  France,  and  doing  more  injury  to  ourselves 
than  to  England.  Their  measures  of  embargo  and  non-intercourao 
were  symptoms  of  that  hostility  to  commerce  which  Southern  poli- 
ticians took  no  pains  to  conceal." 

Sucli  was  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  and  such  the  opinions 
of  the  Federalists  respecting  them,  when  the  President  sum- 
moned an  extraordinary  session  of  CoDgrcss  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1807,  to  consult  and  determino  on  such  measures  as  in 
their  wisdom  might  be  deemed  meet  for  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Quincy  left  Boston  on  the  I2th  of  October, 
and  reached  Washington  on  the  23d.  His  own  account  of  his 
way  of  life,  as  contained  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  who  did  not  ac- 
company him  to  the  capital,  is  as  follows  :  — 

"I  took  lodgings  at  a  Mr.  Coyle's,  an  eligible  boarding-house,  having 
my  friend  Colonel  Tailmadge  *  settled  in  the  same  house  and  tbe  room 
adjoining  mine.  At  half  past  six  in  the  morning  my  servant  comes 
into  my  room,  makes  my  fire,  gets  my  droning  apparatus,  and  at  half 
past  seven  I  am  out  of  bed,  and  dressed  for  the  day.  My  servant,  not 
content  with  tying  my  hsur  simply  with  a  ribbon,  works  it  up  into  a 

■  Benjamin  Tailmadge,  Imm  in  Suffolk  Coant.v,  TIew  York,  1TG4.  A  dlstin- 
)cni).hed  Revohtionnry  alBccr.  Repreteatdl  Coanecticat  from  1801  to  161T; 
died,  1835. 
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Buwt  Ibrmldalile  queue,  at  leiut  three  inches  long,  and  as  big  ai  a  reason' 
able  Dutch  quill.  He  snys  lliia  ia  the  mode  iu  New  York,  iind  as  1  do 
not  wear  ponder,  and  it  looks  ■  little  more  trig,  1  acquiesce.  In  other 
rapecls  be  fuUawa  your  instructions,  giveu  before  my  departure,  nith 
greiit  particularii]'.  About  niue  o'olocit  we  breiikfast;  ftoro  eleven  to 
two  at  Congress;  at  three,  dinner;  at  seven,  tea;  at  eleven,  in  bed; 
mtl  the  time  not  accounted  Ibr,  in  my  chamber  atiswering  letters  or 
prepsring  to  fulfil  the  duties  J  have  undertaken." 

During  tbij  session,  and  for  tbe  rest  of  bis  Congressional  life, 
Mr.  Qiiioej  practitally  took  the  leadereliip  of  ihe  small  Fi-deral 
[ihnlanx  in  the  House.  Although  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Danu,"  of 
Connecticut,  was  technically  tbe  leader  of  the  party,  as  befitting 
b!s  greater  uge  and  longer  parliamentary  experience,  still  Mr. 
Quincy,  from  bis  superioiity  ns  a  debater  and  a  speaker,  was 
looked  upon  by  friends  and  foes  as  the  actual  champion  of  i(s 
prindples  and  its  policy.  Ho  bad  reluctantly  fallen  in  with  the 
plan  of  tbe  Federalists  during  the  last  Congress,  of  followiag 
tbe  lead  of  Randolph,  wlio  had  nothing  in  comoiou  witli  ihem, 
excepting  bis  detestation  of  Jefferson,  and  from  this  titne  Ibr- 
ward  he  acted  and  spoke  as  his  views  of  pablic  duty  prompted, 
without  regard  to  any  I'uch  fanded  expediency.  His  opioionit 
and  oondnct  as  to  ibis  matter  received  the  approval  of  many  emi- 
nent Federalists,  whose  views  were  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraph  of  a  letter  of  November  19.  1807,  from  Mr.  Harrison 
Gray  Olis,  a  consistent  and  active  Federalist  as  long  as  Federal- 
iBm  was. 

"  I  confess  myself  incapable  of  perceiving  the  policy  of  that  courre 
which  gives  to  our  adversaries  the  exclusive  possession  of  tlie  public 
w,  >nd  exLibiCa  the  Federal  minority  as  a  browbeaten  and  despond- 
ing cabal,  who  either  cannot  or  dare  not  vindicate  their  own  princlpteii 
or  amugn  those  of  their  opponents.  It  sinks  the  pride  of  party  and 
1  tbe  principle.  It  is  iu  Congress  that  tbe  principles  of  Fed- 
I  should  appear  to  be  embodied.  It  is  thence  that  its  vigor, 
virtue,  and  consistency  should  be  reacted  upon  its  scattered  t< 

•  SiUDuatW.Daiia,lK>m,I71T:  graduated,  rateCQlltge.l 
n  tTsaioieil;  snd  Senator  from  IBllloiexl.     Caiuiaering  the  promiDsnce 
of  Ur.  Uuia  In  tbe  Houu  during  twelve  oioit  Importuilyenn,!!  U  aingnlMr  Ihit 
Ur.  Chvlet  Lannun  (hooM  not  bive  incnlionrd  tUe  fact  ot  hii  membenhip, 
y  of  hli  Scnnlorahip,  in  hia  Dictionarj'  of  Congrew.     H»  died  in  1830. 
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'When  Congress  came  together,  the  'whole  opposition,  including 
Bandolph  and  hit  hnndrul  of  malcontent  DeraocraU,  only  amount- 
ed to  twentj'-cight  Totes.  The  Democratic  party  was  not  unani- 
mous a$  to  the  Speakership,  many  of  the  Southern  Diimocrata 
refusing  to  vote  for  Joseph  B.  Varnum  '  of  Klossachu setts,  the 
candidate  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  was,  however,  chosen  by  a  bare 
majority,  and  signalized  his  fidelity  to  his  political  chieftain  by 
leaving  Mt^ssrs.  Randolph  and  Quincy,  not  only  off  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Mean<,  but  off*  all  the  standing  committees. 
My  faibcr  describes  Mr.  Vumum  lis  "one  of  (he  most  obsequious 
tools  of  the  Administration,  elected  through  the  influence  of  Jef- 
ferson, who  courted  witli  the  most  extrenie  assiduity  the  leaders 
of  the  Democracy  of  Massueliusett.':.  He  was  just  capable  of 
going  ilirough  the  routine  of  tlie  office,  —  an  nutouiaton  ready  to 
move  in  any  direction  the  magician  who  pulled  the  strings  jerked 

It  was  a  time  of  great  public  anxiety  and  alarm,  especially  on 
the  seaboard  and  among  ihe  commercial  classes.  Commerce  hud 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  European  belligcrunls,  and  what 
remained  was  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  Uniicd  States 
governmeni  under  pretest  of  protecting  it.  A  very  exaggerated 
idea  of  ihe  importance  ol'  American  commerce  to  Europe,  and 
especially  to  England,  prevailed  in  (lie  Democratic  parly.  This 
belief  WHS  fo.-tered  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  indeed  carried  it  nlrnost 
to  fanaticism.  In  the  commerce  of  the  country  he  saw  the  means 
of  carrying  on  a  bloodless  war  with  the  belligerent  he  hated,  and 
of  giving  indirect  assistance  to  the  one  he  favored,  without  any 
expense  excepting  the  ruin  of  the  merchania  and  of  the  multi- 
tudes dependent  upon  trade  for  their  support  He  had  in  earlier 
times  expressed  the  abstract  opinion  that  it  would  be  happy  if 
the  Uniicd  States  could  be  shut  out  from  iho  rest  of  the  world, 
like  China,  and  her  inhabitants  be  all  husbandmen.  In  common 
with  the  members  of  his  party  from  the  South  and  West,  he 
looked  with  equanimity  upon  the  distresses  his  interferences  with 

■  Jnseph  B.  Vnrnam.  bom,  IT59;  ReprcsenlatWe  from  ITBG  to  1S11 ;  Speaker 
of  UieTentb  ondEleventti  CoDgresqeai  Senktor  tVom  1811  ColSlT)  aud  Preiident 
pn  Itm.  oC  ttie  Senate;  died,  1S3I. 
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commerce  might  work  to  tbe  commercial  region,  vainly  imagin- 
ing that  agnculture  would  not  suffer  through  an  inevitable  sym- 
pathy wiih  the  deBtructioQ  of  trade.  It  was,  then,  with  anxious 
and  gtoomy  anticipations  that  Mr.  Quincy  enlereU  upon  his  sec- 
erm  of  service.     Ilis  pergonal  feehngs  in  view  of  the  com- 

f  flici  before  him  he  thus  expressed  to  his  wife :  — 

"  November  1,  1807.  —  Allow  yourself  to  entertain  no  apprehenBloiu 

I  with  rt^rd  to  lue.     The  times  are  difticalt,  and  a  tempest  is  up  in  the 

i'sky,  bat  that  i)  tbe  very  moment  to  be  fuarlcsa  and  collected.  ..... 

T  Fear  nothing  about  my  being  atung  or  inflamed  by  the  horneU  of  the 
Hmue.  Nothing  occurring  on  tbe  floor  has  or  can  cost  me  a  single 
pang.  Afl«r  fatigue  duty  all  day,  I  come  home,  Nud  or  nrile  all 
the  evening,  am  asleep  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  nothing  troubles  oiy 

In  his  first  movement  in  Congress  Mr.  Quincy  was  succes.sfu], 

althoagh  opposed  by  Ihe  men  representing  tlie  ptensure  of  tbe 

President.     Mr.  Jefierson  had,  as  before  stated,  forbidden  British 

d  vessels  from  euteriug  our  harbors.    This  fact  he  hod  staled 

ID  bis  Message.     Mr.  Quincy  moved  lliat  he  be  re(|UGSted  to  lay 

B  copy  of  the  Proclamation  before  the  House.     It  is  not  easy  to 

eee  what  objection  there  could  have  been  to  this  uolion,  and  yet 

kS  violently  opposed  by  Mr.  Jacob  Crowninshield  *  of  Mas- 

Hcbosetts,  and  Mr.  Alston  t  of  Norlh  Carolina;  both  of  tbem 

authentic  mouthpieces  of  Mr.  Jefferson.     Tbe  real  objection  to 

tbe  Proclamation  was  tliat  it  was  issued  in  contravention  of  the 

provision  of  Jay's  treaty,  that  no  act  of  retaliation  should  be  mode 

t  by  either  power  without  a  demand  for  reparation  being  first 

I  Dftde  and  denied.     But  this  could  hardly  have  been  Ibe  motive 

[  for  the  resistance  lo  laying  it  before  the  House,  ader  it  bad  been 

.    [lablished  to  all  th«  world.     The  reason  probably  was  that  the 

•  Jacob  Crtumintliiotil,  BepretantaliTB  fnnn  180S  to  1B08,  when  ha  died  at 

Wtihlngton  daring  the  aeHion.     He  deolined  Ihe  SecretoryBhip  of  the  Nary 

tlttnd  lo  him  by  Mr.  Jefferwn,  at  tbe  beginning  of  bi>  eccoad  Admini^lntlaa. 

iiiDiHii's  uticle  on  him  implies  ecTOneomty  th«t  be  becune  Secreliry  ia 

March,  ISOS.  ud  left  Coogresa  st  IbM  time.    See  Hildreth'a  History  af  the 

>d  Stotta,  Vol.  IL  p.  S67. 

I  WlUii  AlilOD,  Janior,  RcpceKDUUive  from  North  CaroUiu  from  tB03  Ut  ISIS, 

m  1SS6  to  1S31. 
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motion  prooeeiled  from  one  of  tlie  opposition.  Sniouct  HarriaoD 
Smith,  the  editor  of  the  National  lulidligencer,  llie  organ  of  the 
Admini^-trntioii,  had  wamei]  \ui  party,  speakiug  of  a  previous 
motion  of  Mr.  Quincy,  "  always  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  enemy, 
and  U>  treat  all  the  measures  that  gcnderaan  should  propose  aa 
they  did  that  one,  —  vole  him  down!"  Mr.  Quiticy  chose  to 
assume  that  thi^  was  ihe  occasion  of  the  opposition  io  his  motion, 
and  he  attributed  it,  in  hie  reply,  "  io  tlie  detennitiatioa  of  tho 
House  to  vole  down,  at  all  evcuti!,  all  proposiiioD^  proceeding 
from  the  minority,  according  to  the  advice  addressed  to  it  by  a 
printer  generally  understood  as  speaking  demi-ol!ici8l  language." 

"  Tliia  liglit,"  he  sajs, "  thrown  directly  into  the  eyea  of  the  majority, 
mode  them  falter,  and  they  passed  my  resolution  by  seventy  aye«  to 
thirty-two  nays.  This  was  a  sad  mortification  to  Crowninshield  and 
Alston.  Smith  was  the  only  stenographer  in  the  House,  and  we  were 
wholly  at  bis  mercy.  In  general,  however,  be  was  fair,  and  ofleu  sub- 
mitted bis  reports  of  speeches  of  members  of  the  minority  to  them  for 


All  Americans  of  that  day  who  were  not  possessed  with  the 
delusion  that  iheir  commerce  was  of  such  vital  consequence  to 

ihe  prosperity,  if  not  Io  the  esistenee  of  Knglnnd,  that  she  would 
yield  to  any  demands  rather  than  risk  its  lo-^s,  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  some  reasonable  preparations  should  be  mode  for  hoetili- 
ties  in  case  the  irritation  of  the  public  mind,  kept  alive  by  the 
aggressions  of  England  on  the  one  aide  and  the  suicidal  policy 
of  the  Administration  on  the  other,  should  seek  relief  in  war. 
Nothing  was  further  from  the  intentions  or  wishes  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  his  adherents  than  a  war  with  England,  But  there  was 
certainly  danger  that  they  might  find  iheraselvea  obliged,  in  de- 
cent consisteocy,  to  resort  to  more  direct  hostilities  to  obtain  their 
enJ,  should  their  favorite  policy  of  desiroyirig  their  own  com 
meree  in  the  hope  of  damaging  that  of  England  fail  of  success 
Benide?,  the  popular  passions,  under  the  constant  provocation  of 
the  diatribes  against  England  with  which  the  Democratic  press 
teemed,  might  l>e  raised  to  a  pitch  of  fury  wbicli  would  carry  the 
party  beyond  the  control  of  its  leaders,  and  compel  ilieni  to  war 
in  order  lo  retain  their  power.     Fisher  Ames,  who  was  regarded 
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by  tbe  Fedcralista  as  ihe  wisest  counsellor,  aa  well  as  the  cliief 
ornament  of  the  parly,  expresses  this  general  feeling  on  their 
part  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Quincy,  dated  Dedkam,  December  6, 1807. 
"  Our  Cabinet  takes  eounsel  of  the  mob,  and  it  is  now  a  queslion 
wliellier  the  hatred  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  reproach  fixed  even 
upon  violent  men,  if  they  will  not  proceed  in  their  violence,  will  not 
oveivome  the  fears  of  the  maritime  Slates,  and  of  the  planters  in  Con- 
gK».  The  usual  levity  of  a  democracy  has  not  appeared  in  regard 
to  Great  Britain.  We  have  been  Bteadjr  in  onr  hatred  of  her,  and 
when  popular  pHssionB  are  not  worn  out  by  time,  but  augment,  they 
miut,  1  should  tbiuk,  esplode  in  war."  " 

Tbe  parly  in  power,  however,  scouted  these  forebodihgg  as  idle 
fears,  and  refused  to  make  any  other  preparations  for  {losaible 
bMtilities  ttian  the  trifling  approprialions  for  fortiQcalions  already 
spoken  of,  and  for  the  gunboats  which  were  their  main  dependence 
for  repulsing  an  enemy's  fleet.  This  last  pet  scheme  of  Mr,  Jeffer- 
ton  for  the  eheup  protection  of  our  coasts  and  harbors  was  a  bitter 
jest  with  the  Federalists.  They  scouted  its  inefficiency  as  more 
likely  to  invite  than  to  repel  an  aitnck,  and  laughed  at  the  reply  to 
■he  argnment  that  a  gunboat  could  be  no  possible  match  for  a  ship 
of  war,  that  its  very  smallness  and  lightness  gave  it  eminent  fa- 
dlitiea  for  running  away.  After  ridiculing  the  scheme  a^  one 
well  contrived  for  the  encouragement  of  cotvardicc,  Mr.  Quinoy 

"It  was  not,  therefore,  without  some  r^ret  that  I  heard  my  honor- 
able  colleague  (Mr.  Crowninshield)  dwell  with  such  an  apparent 
satisfaction  on  the  great  advuntnge  which  tbe«e  boat4  gave  of  getting 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  annoying  tbe  enemy  from  shallows,  and  con- 
cealed behind  points  of  land,  retreating  as  the  enemy  advoneed.  I 
b^a  to  fear  leit  it  may  be  thought  that  (hie  is  our  way  of  fighting 
ta  tbe  Northern  States,  and  that  such  are  the  calculations  which  our 


■  FlBfaer  Ames'*  Work*,  edited  by  hii  nin,  Seth  Ames.  Vol.  1.  p.  40E.  The 
kn«n  oT  thai  imlnsnl  man  to  my  ttlher  are,  moat  of  them,  oont^ned  Id  tliis 
edition  of  bli  worlii,  b^  which  circamtlanoa  I  am  detHured  rrom  giving  U»iu 
•Dttra  la  Uielr  order.  Tbe  fumiliar  aiiil  political  corretpondBDce  of  Ur.  Ames 
enlillts  him  to  ■>  high  ■  pisce  (unoitg  the  letter- wrltert  u  bis  tpeechas  do  among 
the  onuors  of  the  world.  They  hnve  erery  solid  anil  sparkling  qonlily  that  goes 
to  iuiIm  op  good  Itllcrt. 
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warriors  would  make  wben  the  encin^  ahould  come.  But,  sir,  tiie  soil 
in  which  I'reblea  ipring  yields  oot  men  wlio  will  seek  larety  in  flight, 
or  who  will  hide  thomselvei  when  danger  npproaebes.  No,  sir.  They 
will  meet  the  enomy  at  the  harbor'a  mouth.  Their  bodies  will  be  tlieir 
country's  liuItrarlcB.  They  will  engage  at  close  quarters,  and  if  you 
will  not  give  them  decks  of  their  own  to  fight  upon,  tbcy  will  God 
means  to  light  on  those  of  the  enemy." 

The  NoQ-Im porta tioD  Act  of  the  year  before  had  been  but  a 
kind  of  reronnoisaance  in  force,  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the 
war  against  England  by  coramercial  reslHctions.  It  had  been 
believed  that  it  would  bring  the  enemy  to  lerms  by  the  ter- 
ror the  mere  threat  would  strike  to  her  shop-keeping  heorL  To 
give  her  time  for  reflection,  the  dale  of  ita  going  into  opera^on 
was  fixed  at  n  distant  day,  and  was  again  postponed  io  the  hope 
that  she  would  relinquish  her  right  of  impressment  raiher  than 
lose  our  custom.  Aa  England  made  no  sign  of  surrender,  Mr. 
Jefferson  brought  out  of  the  armory  of  his  invention  the  engine 
which  he  had  devised  as  sure  to  bring  lier  to  his  feet,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  putting  it  into  position  and  bringing  it  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy.  This  was  the  famous  Embargo  Acl,  by  which  all 
Ajncrican  ships  were  forbidden  the  fea  and  locked  up  in  the 
ports.  On  the  18th  of  December  be  sent  a  Message  to  bolli 
Houses,  perhaps  the  Bhorlest  on  record  of  those  proverbially 
tong-winded  documenC-i,  congisling  of  two  Fcntcnce?,  recommend- 
ing, "  in  view  of  tlie  great  and  increasing  dajigers  with  which  our 
vessels,  merchnndise,  aod  senmcn  arc  threatened  on  the  high 
seas  and  elsewliere  from  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,"  and 
of  the  importance  "of  keeping  in  safety  these  essential  re- 
sources," "  an  inhibition  of  the  departure  of  our  vessels  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  States."  The  Senate  signalized  its  obedience 
to  the  higher  powere  by  perhaps  the  very  swiftest  despatch  ever 
known  in  the  case  of  so  important  a  meai^ure.  Four  hours  suf- 
ficed to  bring  in  the  biil  and  to  pass  it  through  all  its  stages, 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  This  action  was  forthwith 
communicated  to  the  House,  already  engaged  in  considering  the 
subject,  and  it  forthwith  took  up  tlie  Senate  Hill,  gave  it  its  three 
readings,  and  referred  it  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  mo- 
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lioD  of  Mr.  CrowtiiD<ihield,  of  lUiuisachusetts, 
sbly,  of  diBposiiig  of  the  mittter  with  the 
bud  distinguighetl  the  action  of  the  Senate. 
be  fully  eifi^cled,  and  the  bill  was  dirjcusi^cil 
Whole  fur  three  daya  and  almost  as  many  ni; 


with  llie  view,  jiroh- 
saiue  celerity  which 
But  (Lis  could  not 
io  Comrnillce  of  the 
:Ll5,  since  lite  dehate 
rotracled  late  into  the  nights  in  the  hope  of  compelling  the 
Committee  to  report  the  hill.  Mr.  Quincy  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, thrtt  fishing- vessels  might  be  pennitied  to  go  to  .=ea,  upon 
giving  bonds  that  they  should  carry  on  no  commerce  whaiever, 
sod  return  with  their  fare  lo  the  United  States.  This  was  voted 
down  by  eighty-two  nays  to  forty  yeas.  This  provision,  however, 
was  finally  incorporated  with  the  bill  before  it  went  into  openi- 
tioB,  during  the  many  amendatory  tinkerings  it  bad  to  undergo 
in  consequence  of  the  ha::te  in  which  it  vras  concocted  and  carried 
through  Congress.  Another  amcDdment  of  his,  moving  "  that 
nothing  in  this  act  should  he  construed  to  contravene  any  rights 
or  privileges  arising  out  of  any  treaties  with  fori'lgn  nations," 
met  with  ihe  same  fate,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-five  nays  to  fifty-two 
yeas.  The  Embargo  finally  became  a  law  by  eighty-two  yeas  to 
forty-four  nays.  The  dismay  which  the  promulgation  of  thia 
edict,  thus  registered  by  Congress,  canied  to  the  whole  seaboard, 
was  dire,  and  the  ruin  which  it  too  truly  foreboded  was  terrible 
and  universal.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  which  then  in- 
cluded Maiue,  and  especially  the  Boston  district,  felt  most  cruelly 
this  blow  aimed,  not  merely  at  their  prosperity,  but  at  their  daily 
breail.  And  this  sense  of  injury  was  embittered  by  the  insulting 
pretext  that  they  were  thus  ruined  in  their  own  defence  and  for 
Iheir  own  good !  And  it  was  clearly  seen,  notwiths^tanding  the 
[iretended  impartiality  of  including  both  belligerents  in  the  reci- 
tal of  the  injuries  which  called  for  the  measure,  that  the  Embargo 
was  virtually  and  designedly  a  co-operation  with  the  Continental 
System  of  Bonaparte,  the  trade  with  France  being  infinttesimally 
small  when  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  And  in  this 
view,  03  we  shall  eee  by  and  by,  Bonaparte  himself  cordially 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  letter  Mr.  Quincy  ever  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Ames,  in  reply  to  one  wrJtleu  while  the  Embargo 
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ytm  before  tlie  Committee  of  tbe  WLole,  gives  eloquent  uil«ranoe 
to  lliB  pafsionale  gnof  with  which  he,  in  common  with  tlie  olher 
Federal  leaijera,  n^arded  tbe  condition  of  his  cooiitry.      It  is 

daU^a  Dedbaju,  December  31,  1607. 

"When  I  read  your  letter  of  tbe  19th  (received  fifteen  minute* 
since)  my  heart  suffered  udusuhJ  pangs,  and  I  could  not  supprcai  Kime 
tears.  Hail  I  been  aione,  perbape  1  ahould  baie  been  ever^liing  but 
calm  and  fearleae,  a*  you  aay  a  man  should  be  now.  tlad  I  do  ehil- 
dren,  I  should  not  weep,  nor,  it  may  be,  even  aigh,  to  see  a  people  carry 
chains  tliat  has  proved  so  nnworthy  liberty  as  ours.  But  some  allow- 
ance must  bo  made  for  them.  There  is  no  base  thought  or  propenaty 
among  tbem  that  has  not  lieen  courted  and  nursed  into  a  habit  in  order 
that  some  base  man  might  rise  upon  it.  If  Jefferson  bad  to  bear  tbe 
chains  he  has  forged  for  us  all,  I  should  be  calm  at  the  prospect  before 
uB.  Slavery  would  not  degrade  its  friends.  As  to  writing  for  onr 
papers,  it  sbonld  be  done,  and  according  to  the  hints  you  suggest.  For 
R  fortnight  past  I  have  been  too  sick  to  write.  Attempting  to  see 
company  in  my  parlor  at  dinner,  I  lell  my  chamber  and  took  cold. 
It  threatened  once  more  to  settle  on  my  lungs.  After  blistera  and  a 
variety  of  defensive  measures,  I  have  recovered  to  the  stale  of  my  nsnal 
debility,  where  I  roust  rest  till  I  can  ride,  which  will  not  be  much  be- 
fore May.  1  will  try  and  do  my  feeble  part.  Your  exertions  merit 
praise,  and  I  have  no  doubt  obtain  it.  The  speech  on  the  gunboats 
was  all  that  it  should  be.     Acceiule  anlm-umfainm  venienlis  umore." 

Probably  tbe  infirm  state  of  Mr.  Ames's  health  g^ve  a  darker 
tioge  to  tlie  prospect  of  public  affiiirs  as  it  lay  before  his  mind's 
eye,  than  it  might  Itave  done  to  a  more  healthful  vision  ;  but  his 
emotiotia  were  only  more  intense  in  degree  than  those  of  the 
Federalists  generally,  not  different  in  character,  Mr.  Ames  sunk 
rapidly  from  this  time  forward,  and  died  on  the  4lh  of  July  neit 
ensuing. 

A  circumstance  very  painful  to  Mr.  Quincy,  in  his  private  as 
well  aa  his  public  capacity,  was  the  change  which  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams  made  at  this  time  in  his  political  reliitions.  He 
had,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Embargo,  acted  with  tbe  Federalists,  by 
whom  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  ;  but  when  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's Embargo  Message  produced  the  rapid  act  of  legislation  we 
have  seen,  KIr.  Adams  Joined  himself  to  tbe  majoiity  which  hur- 


"The  Presidenl,"  he  said, '' 
1  hia  high  responsibility.  I  wouU  not 
t  deliberate,  I  wouid  acL  Doubtless  the 
uch  further  infurmation  as  will  juetify  the 
And  from  that  lime  forward  he  acted  uniformly  with 
the  AdminiBtratioQ.  This  change  of  sides  naturally  excited 
great  indignalion  in  the  partj  he  Lad  left,  and  hia  conduct  was 
attributed  to  the  basest  and  most  sordid  motives.  The  leading 
MaAsachusetts  Federalists  regai'deil  his  course  wiih  anger  luiu- 
gled  with  contempt,  which  many  of  lliem  continued  to  entertain 
as  long  as  they  lived.  This  ill  opinion,  liocvever,  Mr.  Adtims  cor- 
dially reciprocated,  and  there  was  certainly  no  love  lost  hetneen 
them.  But  Mr.  Quincy  never  entered  into  these  extreme  views 
as  to  Mr.  Adams's  course.  To  his  wife  he  speaks  thus  lemper- 
tUely  on  the  subject:  — 

"I  am  glad  you  enter  into  no  asperities  nich  as  yoa  bear  upon  the 
character  of  John  Quincy  Atlame.  There  are  many  reasons  irhj  we 
ahautd  bo  very  cautious  on  that  head.  Fardcularly  as  I  Lave  made  a 
niMt  inveterate  stand  in  secret  Hession  in  the  House  against  a  question 
oa  which  he  was  in  favor,  and  as  warmly,  in  the  Senate.  This  matter 
M  not  yet  before  the  public  But  1  am  anxioua  that,  however  we  may 
differ  politically,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  me  it  may  never  t«niiinate 
in  any  pereonal  diflerence.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  be  more  than 
ordinaiily  cautious  on  that  subject.  He  19, 1  fully  believe,  as  perfectly 
my  fiiend  as  ever  be  was.  He  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  his  sentimenta 
aa  I  have  to  mine.  He  differs  from  his  political  trienits,  and  is  abused. 
Let  us  not  join  in  the  contumely.  It  can  do  us  no  good,  and  may  do 
bim  tome  hurt.  And,  possibly,  should  any  indiscretion  fall  irom  us,  it 
may  be  attributed  by  the  world,  as  it  certainly  will  be  by  his  Iriends, 
lo  rivalry,  or  worse  motives.  '  To  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil,' 
is  as  wise  a  pohtical  as  it  is  a  moral  maxim." 

From  thia  letter  it  appears  that  the  Boston  Federalists  had 
conceived  suspicions  of  Mr.  Adams's  fidelity  to  their  party  even 
before  he  openly  lefl  them.  In  letters  written  after  the  embargo 
bad  been  made  public,  Mr.  Quincy  eays :  — 

"  Dana  and  Goodrich,*  of  Connecticut,  are  the  only  men  who  agree 

•  Chuuncey  Ooortrieh,bom.l7S»;  Kr»dn«leil  at  Yala  ColiOKS,  1770;  «  Inwrer 
or  nniEcncw;  BepnsantiLtlva  from  1736  to  ISDl;  Senator  from  ISOT  to  ISia; 
dM,  Mil, 
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with  me  concemiDg  the  coane  of  John  Qaincj  Aduiu.  His  devia- 
tion fnaa  bia  friends  it  perfect!]'  rccondkble  irith  the  peculiar  texture 
of  hii  mind,  without  resorting  to  an/  auapicion  of  his  politictd  integ- 

nty.     I  neither  join  in,  nor  sanction,  any  ssperitaes  about  him 

With  respect  to  Adams,  he  hng  a  right  to  his  opinions,  as  we  to  ours. 
It  nill  be  my  lot  to  differ  from  him,  —  possibly  to  oppose  him  publicly. 
I  shall  not  court  the  occauon,  nor  shall  I  ehrinlc  from  it  I  am  only 
anxious  to  be  in  such  a  utuation  that  even  he  shall  recognize  nothing 
personal,  or  of  vulgar  auibitioa,  in  my  difTercnco  from  him  in  my  polit- 
ical sentiments.  I  mean  to  identify  myself  with  no  set  of  men.  1 
shall  do  my  duty  openly,  virtuously,  and  as  intelligently  as  Heaven 
permits  me.  I  shall  not  seek  lo  please  by  any  sacrifice  of  my  real 
opinion.  1  shall  not  fear  to  offend  any,  if  a  just  view  of  my  country's 
interest  obliges  me  to  declare  truths  which  will  have  that  effect.  This 
coane  of  conduct  may  not  secure  me  place,  of  which  I  am  less  than 
ever  solicitous,  but  it  will  secure  me  that  sense  of  a  right  to  personal 
honor  of  which  I  am  daily  more  and  more  solicitous.  Let  us  cultivate 
in  our  own  minds  a  strict  sense  of  duty.  Towards  others  let  us  extend 
A  candid  construction. 

"  Concerning  Colonel  Pickering's  letter,  1  shall  state  my  oplaioo  to 
you  when  we  meet;  I  have  not  time  now  to  examine  it  in  all  its  rela- 
tioni.  The  nature  of  our  political  institutions  makes  such  divisions 
inevitable  among  men.  Let  us  judge  not  party  judgment;  be  very 
just  to  othera;  be  as  true  to  ourselves.  My  objtict  is,  not  to  keep  the 
peace,  nor  to  acquire  honors,  but  to  place  myself  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  and  of  political  relations  as  nny  enable  mc  to  be  of  most  ser- 
vice to  my  counb'y." 

This  letter  of  Colonel  Pickering  was  addressed  to  Governor 
Sullivan  of  Massachusetts,  "exhibiting  to  his  constituents  a  view 
of  the  danger  of  an  unnecessary  and  ruinous  war,"  and  set- 
ting forth  the  extreme  Federal  opinions  with  great  force  and 
clearness.  This  letter  Governor  Sullivan  refused  to  lay  before 
the  Liegislature,  according  to  the  request  upon  its  face,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "a  seditious  and  disorganizing  producUon"; 
but  it  soon  found  its  way  into  the  papers,  and  was  printed  ns  a 
pamphlet  To  this  Mr.  Adams  responded  in  another  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  in  which  he  attacked  the 
poKtionB  of  Colonel  Pickering  with  all  the  vigor  and  with  much 
of  the  acrimony  which  generally  characterized  his  polemical 
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writings.  He  firtually  admitted  ihat  the  embargo  was  aimed 
mther  at  Englaod  than  at  Frnncc.  "The  moHt  enormous  tntrac- 
tioDs  of  our  rights  (by  France)  have  been  more  in  menace  than 
acoomplishment.  Tlie  alarm  was  justly  great,  the  anticipation 
threatening,  but  the  omounl  of  actual  injury  small."  The  Berlin 
and  SJibtn  Decrees  he  considers  to  be  occasioned  by  the  maritime 
pretensions  of  Great  Britain ;  he  attribntes  lo  thia  power  the  de- 
sign  of  "recovering  their  lost  dominion  in  America";  and  the 
inference  which  the  Federalists  drew  from  the  tone  of  the  whole 
pamphlet  was,  that  he  meant  lo  imply  that  they  were  not  disin- 
clined, to  say  the  least,  to  have  the  design  succeed.  It  is  to  this 
letter  that  Mr.  Quincy  alludes  in  writing  to  liis  wife. 

"April  5.  —  Before  this  time  you  vill  have  read  the  letter  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  iu  which  jou  cannot  but  perceive  the  gauntlet  to  be 
thrown  to  a  part  of  our  IHends,  and  that  the  consequences  nill  be  an 
iuTctente  party  hostility.  No  man  in  the  nation  is  situated  in  relation 
to  the  combatants  as  I  am.  The  part  I  shall  be  called  to  act  will  be 
delicate  and  no  less  difficult.  My  desire  at  present  is  to  place  myself 
BO  that  in  nothing  I  may  appear  to  take  a  personal  port  in  the  contro- 

venty As  yet  both  gentlemen  are  very  well  disposed  toward 

roe.  With  J.  Q.  Adams  1  have  bad  an  ^daircisKment  of  four  hours, 
and  he  has  asked  another.  I  understand  him  perfectly,  —  better,  I 
b«lieve,  than  he  does  himself,  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Pickering  lives  in 
the  same  house  with  me,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of  very  friendly  inter- 
course, if  not  altogetlier  confidential,  yet  bordering  upon  it.  I  will  do 
my  duty  to  both.     Above  all,  I  will  not  fail  in  a  higher  duty,  which  I 

owe  to  myself  and  my  country,  when  the  occasion  calls My 

mind  has  been  (rrievoualy  agitated  by  the  flying  to  pieces  of  men 
wboK  natural  interesla  and  stand  in  society  are  in  many  respects  simi- 
lar. But  such  incidents  are  to  be  expected,  and  we  ought  lo  use  them, 
and  the  circumstances  resulting  from  them,  to  the  best  moral  and  in- 
tellectual account.  .... 

"I  deem  the  letter  of  John  Q.  Adams  to  Otis  unfortunate,  hut  it 
WM  not  unanticipated,  I  subscribe  entirely  to  your  reflections  on  its 
style. 

"  I  have  always  known  Adams ;  Pickering  not  intimately  until  this 
winter ;  but  the  more  1  know  of  them,  and  the  more  I  compare  them 
together,  the  more  I  am  imprcfeed  with  the  idea  how  unsuilcd  they 
are  ever  to  co-operate.  Never  were  two  substances  more  completely 
adapted  lo  make  each  other  explode.     Fire  and  gunpowder  ore  noth- 
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ing  to  them,  when  brought  into  apposition.  In  thia  inelnncc  it  will 
occaaion  Eome  pnrty  abruption,  ecorcb  many,  blow  up  the  temporary 
influenco  of  one  or  the  other,  —  of  which  it  ia  uncertain,  and  more  dty- 
pendent  on  events  not  witliin  the  control  of  either  than  on  anything 
in  the  intrinsic  merita  of  their  reapcctive  opinions.  How  to  allay,  how 
to  control,  how  to  direct,  those  events  and  ctfecis,  i;t  the  question  whieb 
tUeir  beat  friends  and  those  of  tliL-ir  ooimtry  have  to  study." 

My  Iktiier's  |iersonal  reliitioiis  wiili  Mr.  Adams  were  never  in- 
terrupted nor  nlttrcd  by  ihc  wide  divcrgCDi-e  of  ibeir  political 
opitjiuns  and  [>ai'ty  cotineclions  during  the  fierce  dissensions  of 
the  coming  years. 

The  Opposition  Lad  all  along  considered  it  a  strong  proof  of 
Mr.  Jefierson'e  Gulliciin  leanings  that,  wbile  every  document  that 
could  expose  the  BriUsh  viidaiions  of  our  neutral  rights  was 
cpread  before  Congress  and  blazoned  to  the  world,  a  suBpiciou4 
reticence  was  observed  a^  to  ibc  equally  insolent  infractions  of 
them  committed  liy  the  French  under  (be  Berlin  and  Milan  De- 
crees. It  was  parti  ell  larly  desired  by  ihcm  to  obtain  posisession 
of  the  letter  of  M.  Cliampagny,  Itoriaparte's  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  to  General  Armstrong,  the  United  States  Minister  at 
the  French  Court,  in  regard  to  them,  and  this  wish  was  as  re.'^o- 
lulelv  i-C:«isted  by  the  Administration.  Air.  (Juiticj  made  two 
motions  calling  for  the  despatches  which  would  contain  it, — oneou 
the  2Gtb  of  February,  160^,  and  the  other  on  the  14tb  of  March, 
the  lust  enforced  with  a  strong  but  temperate  exposition  of  (be 
I'easonableness  of  the  request,  —  both  of  which  were  voted  down 
by  large  majorities.  This  speech,  although  the  motion  it  sup- 
ported was  negatived,  undoubtedly  had  an  cfTect  upon  public 
opinion,  and  upon  the  fears  of  the  Administration  parly  as  U>  the 
consequences  of  a  continued  refusal.  About  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, on  motion  of  Jolin  Randolph,  the  request  was  made,  and, 
aller  a  little  dehiy.  complic^d  with  on  tlu;  2d  of  April.  The  next 
day  Mr.  Quincy  wrote  lo  his  wife  as  follows :  — 

"We  yesterday  Ibrced  oat  the  groat  letter  of  Champagny  to  Ann- 
strong,  in  whicli,  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor,  he  modcstlj-  tells  him 
that  his  Majesty  considers  the  United  States  at  war  with  Great  Britain, 
And  that  he  shall  conftscate  all  the  ships  he  hns  seized,  unleaa  we  make 
S  declaration  of  it !    Tbu  language  of  both  nations  is  now  before  the 


pnUie,  anil  it  muat  declare  its  will  at  the  coming  elections,  whence 
■lone  MlvatuHi  atast  spring. 

"By  the  iraj-,  tell  Mn.  Guild*  that  this  Champagny,  now  the  suc- 
nmor  of  Tallejrand,  is  ondonbtedly  tbo  eamo  person  ahe  knew  in 
1I»0  or  1782.  lie  wai  an  oHicer  in  one  of  the  fleeta  whidi  lay  off 
BoMOD  Harbor,  and  Mn.  Guild  will  nMocniber  bJui  rs  one  of  thoae 
«bo  were  accustomt'd  to  virit  freely  at  my  grandfather's  when  ehe  was 
s  joong  onmarried  lady  living  at  boroc  with  him. 

"Obtaining  Chslupagnr'a  letter  confirma  our  apprehenaion  con- 
ocrning  the  designs  of  Bonaparte.  Tlic  party  of  the  Administration 
■UMd  tlieir  ground  two  days,  voting  down  every  motion  for  its  publica- 
tion.  On  Tuesday  tbey  began  to  waver,  and  in  the  evening,  it  is  un- 
dnMood,  a  deputation  waited  on  Jefiereon,  who  kindly  relieved  them 
bg  tending  ia  hU  permmion;  and  then  all  this  aupple  herd  got  rid  of 


publiab.     1  havi 
depicted  in  the 


thdr  KTtiplea,  and  voted  i: 
marfilication  and  chagrin  « 
«ny  men  aa  in  theira  on  this 

The  last  legislative  action  of  importance  before  the  adjonm- 
mpnt  of  Congress  was  an  act  originating  in  tho  Senate,  aullior- 
iiing  the  President,  in  the  event  of  peace  between  the  European 
belligerents  during  the  recess,  or  of  such  a  change  of  measures  in 
regard  to  neutml  commerce  as  should  make  that  of  the  United 
Stiller  STilHcieDily  safe,  to  suspend  the  Embargo  in  whole  or  in 
pari.  Mr.  Quincy  made  one  of  his  best  spcccbeit  on  this  occa- 
■ion.  in  which  he  predicted  eiactly  what  would  bo  the  effect  of 
the  Embargo  npon  foreign  powers,  and  especially  upon  England. 
His  words,  as  the  bistorinn  Hildrelh  says  of  this  speech,  "  were 
too  prophetic."  He  did  not  oppose  investing  the  President  with 
the  [lower  to  suspend  llie  Embargo ;  he  wished  to  enlarge  that 
power,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  do  so  without  being  limited  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  He  feared  that  the  pressure  of  tlie  Em- 
bargo might  prT>duce  such  a  danger  of  domestic  insurrection  that 
it  might  be  necesMry,  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  nation,  to 
suspend  the  measure,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  leave  the  hope  of  a  possi- 
ble suspension ;  while  he  looked  upon  the  happening  of  either  of 

•  ilM.  Gnild  wu  Iha  daaghl«r  of  Colonel  Joiiah  Quincy,  by  Iho  iccond  of 
}■!■  three  nilnrlDgea.  She  mnrriod  BeoJaniiD  Guild,  at  the  CIub  of  1709  In 
Karrard  UnlTenily;  nflcrtriirdg  tntor  in  Hint  initftutloii.  Thu  lal«  Mr.  Detun- 
mln  Guild,  at  the  Suffolk  bar,  wni  their  son. 
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the  conditions  in  the  bill  as  chimerical,  and  moraJly  impossible  to 
occur.  Afler  asBerling  the  constitutional  power  of  Cougross  to 
give  the  President  this  power,  he  soidi  — 

"  A  vhole  people  is  euncriug  under  a  most  grlevoni  oppresuon.  Ail 
the  business  of  tlie  nation  is  deranged;  all  its  active  liopes  frustrated; 
all  its  industry  stagnant.  The  scene  we  sre  now  nitncssing  is  alto- 
gether unparallelud  in  history.  The  talcs  of  fiction  have  no  parallel 
for  it.  A  new  writ  is  executed  upon  a  wliole  people.  Kot,  indeed,  the 
old  monarchical  writ  of  ne  exeat  rcguum,  but  a  new  republican  writ, 
ne  Kieal  rempuhlicam.  Freemen,  in  the  pride  of  their  liberty,  have  re- 
straints imposed  upon  them  which  despotism  never  exercised.  Tbey 
are  fastened  down  lo  the  soil  by  the  enchantment  of  law ;  and  their 
property  vanishes  in  the  very  process  of  preservation.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  separate  and  leave  such  a  people,  at  such  a  moment  as  tbts, 
without  administering  some  opiate  to  their  distress.  Some  hope,  how- 
ever distant,  of  allevintioa  tnust  lie  proffered, — some  prospect  of  relief 
opened.  Otherwise  we  may  justly  fear  the  result  of  such  an  unexam- 
pled pressure.  Who  can  s:iy  what  counsels  despur  might  suggest,  or 
what  weapons  it  might  furnish  ? 

"  In  recommending  that  a  discretion,  not  limited  by  events,  should 
be  vested  in  the  Executive,  I  can  have  no  personal  wish  to  augment  his 
power.  Ho  is  no  political  friend  of  mine.  I  deem  it  essential,  both 
ibr  the  tranquillity  of  the  people  nnd  for  the  success  of  the  measure, 
that  such  a  power  should  be  committed  to  him.  Neither  personal  nor 
party  feelings  shall  prevent  me  from  advocating  a  measure  in  my  esti- 
mation salutary  to  the  most  important  interests  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  I  am  among  the  earliest  and  tlie  most  uniform  opponcats  of 
the  embargo.  1  have  seen  nothing  to  vary  my  original  belief  that  its 
policy  was  eipially  cruel  to  individuals  and  mischievous  to  society. 
As  a  weapon  to  control  foreign  powers,  it  seemed  to  me  dubious  in  its 
effect,  uncert^n  in  its  operation,  — of  all  poadible  machinery,  the  moat 
difllcult  to  set  up  and  the  most  expensive  to  maintain. 

"  But  the  system  is  adopted.  May  it  be  successful '.  It  is  not  to 
diminish,  but  to  increase,  the  chance  of  that  success,  that  I  urge  that  a 
discretion,  unlimited  by  events,  shall  bo  vested  in  the  Executive.  I 
shall  rejoice  if  this  great  miraulc  be  worked,  I  shall  congratulate  my 
country  if  the  experiment  shall  prove  that  the  Ulil  World  cnn  be 
controlled  by  fear  of  being  exclndcd  from  the  commerce  of  the  Xew. 


Happy  ihAll  I  bo  if  on  the  olber  siiio  of  tliis  dark  Talley  of  the  phadow 
of  death  through  which  our  commercial  hopes  arc  passing,  shall  be 
found  regions  of  future  safety  aod  felicity. 

"  I  lio  indeed  believe  that  the  coronierce  of  the  Cniied  States  is 
important  enough  to  Frani^e  and  Great  Britain  to  incline  both  those 
nations  to  p^at  us  for  its  continuance  many  and  great  commercial 
privilegea.  But  that  it  is  so  consequential  U>  either  as  tbnc  for  its  en- 
joyment  the  one  could  lie  tempted  to  forego  a  policy  which  boa  for  its 
object  to  crush  the  only  abalacle  in  its  way  to  univerKiI  empire,  or  the 
Other  induced  to  abandon  a  system  adopted  as  the  only  means  for  the 
preservation  of  its  national  existence,  now  in  peril  on  all  sides,  I  con- 
fess 1  am  very  far  from  believing. 

"We  are  but  a  young  nntion.  The  United  States  are  aearcely  yet 
hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood.  Oar  whole  national  existence 
luu  been  nothing  but  an  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity.  The  mis- 
ories  of  the  Kevolutionary  war  were  but  as  the  pangs  of  parturition. 
The  experience  of  that  period  was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  very  tueful 
aAer  our  nation  had  acquired  an  individual  ibrm,  and  a  manly,  uon- 
ttitutionaJ  stamina.  It  is  to  be  ftared  we  have  grown  giddy  with 
good  fortune,  —  attributing  the  greatness  of  our  prosperity  to  our  own 
wiadoin,  rather  than  to  a  course  of  events  and  a  guidance  over  which 
we  had  no  inlluence.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  arc  now  entering  that 
■choolof  adreraity  the  first  blessing  of  which  is  to  chastise  an  overween- 
ing conceit  of  ourselves.  A  nation  mistakes  it«  relative  consequence 
when  it  thinks  its  countenance,  or  its  intercourse,  or  its  existence,  all- 
important  to  the  rest  of  the  worid.  There  is  scarcely  any  people, 
vid  none  of  any  weight  in  the  society  of  nations,  which  docs  not  pos- 
sess within  it«  own  sphere  all  that  is  essential  to  its  existence.  An 
individual  who  should  retire  from  conversation  with  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  vengeance  on  it  for  some  real  or  imaginary  wrong, 
would  soon  find  himself  grievously  mistaken.  Notwithstanding  the 
delusions  of  self-flattery,  he  would  certainly  be  taught  that  the  world 
WW  moving  along  just  as  well  afler  his  dignified  retirement  as  it  did 
while  be  intermeddled  with  its  concerns.  He  fate  of  a  nation  which 
should  make  a  similar  trial  of  its  consequence  to  other  nations  would 
be  Ike  tame.  The  intercourse  of  human  life  has  its  basis  in  a  natural 
reciprocity,  which  always  exists,  although  the  vanity  of  nations,  as  well 
■B  of  individuals,  will  often  suggest  to  inflated  fancies,  that  they  give 
more  than  they  gain  in  the  interchange  of  fnendship,  of  civiLties,  c 
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All-atlompts  of  the  minority  to  inrest  Mr.  JefferMn  wUh  abao- 
iDle  power  over  the  Embargo  failed,  and  the  bill  passed  as  it  came 
from  the  Senate,  after  an  excited  debate  of  thirteen  honra,  by  sixty' 
yeas  to  tbirly-aix  nays.  The  motives  of  this  self-denying  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration  were,  probably,  partly  the  ex- 
cellent one  of  never  doing  what  your  adversaries  wish  you  to 
do,  and  partly  an  unwillinguesa  to  admit  the  possibiiity  of  any 
contingency  which  should  justify  the  suspension  of  the  Embargo, 
excepting  the  reduction  of  Great  Britain  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
pealing her  Orders  in  Council,  and  abandoning  the  right  of 
search  and  of  impressment  through  its  padfic  compulsion.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  called  npoo  to 
exercise  the  limited  powers  which,  only,  he  waa  willing  to  ao- 
cepL 
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DURING  this  eession  Mr.  Quinc;  went  very  little  into 
Wa.-.liington  society.  Society  was  not  very  allrnclive 
there  at  tlie  best,  ro<1  was  then  made  eveu  less  agreeable  iban 
usual  by  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  removing  the  seat  of 
government  to  Philadelphia.  Of  course  this  |)ropoaition  was  very 
distaslel'ul  to  the  inhabitant)!,  most  of  whom  bad  entered  into 
speculations  in  real  estate  in  Washington,  in  the  faith  that  it 
was  to  be  the  permanent  capital.  "  I  lake  no  part  in  these  in- 
trigues," he  wrote  to  bis  wife ;  "  but  if  called  upon  to 
il  will  be  my  lot  to  wumid  our  good  friends  Tayloe  i 
Jefferson  and  Madi^ou  [breir  all  their  influence  i 
Washington,  and  the  main  Southern  vote  went  in 
direction,  and  yet  the  proposition  for  removal  ' 
only  two  votes.  So  violent  vias  the  local  fee  I  in 
that  Mr.  Sloan  of  New  Jersey,  wlio  made  tlio  original  molion, 
stated  ill  hi^  place  that  he  bad  been  threatened  with  assassina' 
lion  if  he  persevered  in  it.  Of  Waahingtoa  as  a  place  to  live 
in,  Mr.  Qoincy  thus  writes  to  his  wife:  — 

"  ]  have  many  visitors  from  Boston.  Thej  hare  but  one  sentJmeDt 
of  disappointment  and  disgust.  The  place  is  more  iodiflVrent  than 
ever,  and  my  syetem  of  receiving  none  of  the  attentions  of  the  inhab- 
its has  proved  no  loss,  hut  a  great  relief  to  me.  Its  society  haa 
exceeded  its  ordinary  meBsm«  of  dnloets,  and  unce  the  question  of 
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nmoval  W  been  PfntaCed.  it  has  been  distrftcted  with  every  (peciea 
of  personality  and  violence.     AJl  wbichlbave,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 

"  It  was  my  bsbit,"  he  enyit  in  another  place,  "  to  refuse  all  invita- 
liona  except  those  I  thought  my  official  duty  required  mo  to  accept. 
I  dined  during  this  Bes&ion  with  JUr.  ICreklne,  the  firitieh  Minister,  with 
Ur,  Tayloe,  and  Mr.  Putcr  (of  Geoi^town),  where  1  wns  inlrodnctHl 
to  Mr.  Bose,  a  special  lotfsaenger  sent  by  the  British  govemiaenl  to 
oaa.  Ilis  appearance  and  mannera  wure  pleasing,  eiUibiting  a  degree 
of  modesty  mingled  with  evident  knowledge  of  the  world,  lie  was  ex- 
tremely flucat,  and  showed  a  general  knowledge  of  European  politics. 
I  was  very  favorably  iuipt«ssed  by  his  language  and  demeanor.  Judge 
Washington  urged  upon  me  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  olTered  to 
send  his  carriage  for  me  to  Alexandria;  but  my  engagements  did  not 
allow  of  it" 

Mr.  Tnyloe  resided  on  a  £nc  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Washington,  whenj  his  son,  Mr,  Benjamin  Ogle  Tnyloe,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  University  in  1815,  now  Uvea.  Mr.  Peter  waa 
married  to  one  of  the  gran dda ugh  ttra  of  Mrs.  Washington,  be- 
tween whom  and  my  father  and  mother  there  existed  a  life-long 
friendship.  Mr.  Erskine  naa  the  Honorable  David  Montague 
Eriikioe,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Lord  Er^kitio.  Being  in 
ihia  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  I  believe  as  an  at- 
tache to  the  British  Legation,  he  married  in  1800  Miss  Frances 
Cadnallnder  of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  General  John  Cadwul- 
lader.  On  the  accession  of  the  Grenville  ministry  and  tlie  eleva- 
tion of  Lord  Erskine  to  the  peerage,  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment instead  of  liia  father  for  Fortsinouih,  but  soon  resigned  hie 
seat  on  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Minister  at  Washington. 
Of  his  adventures  with  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  of 
the  disgrace  into  which  lie  fell  with  bis  government  because  of 
them,  I  shall  give  some  account  in  their  proper  place.  After  hia 
recall  in  1809,  he  was  not  employed  for  many  years.  In  1825, 
afler  his  father's  dcalb,  he  was  appointed  Miniiiter  to  Stuttgart, 
and  afterwards  to  Munich,  which  place  he  held  till  1843.  His 
American  marriage  was  a  happy  and  fruitful  one,  —  fifteen  chil- 
dren being  born  of  it,  of  whom  ten  or  twelve  yet  survive.  Lady 
Erskine  died  in  1843,  and  Lord  Erskine   was  married  again 
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Iwice.  He  died  in  1855,  in  Lis  eigblietb  year.  Mr,  Rose,  after- 
wards the  Rt,  Hon.  Sir  George  Henry  Rose,  G.  C.  H^  was 
llie  eon  of  the  Rt.  Hon,  George  Rose,  who  was  Treasurer  of 
ibe  Navy  and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
Mr.  Pitt,  of  whom  be  was  the  personal  friend  and  devoted  par- 
lisaD.  Sir  George  H.  Rose  entered  diplomatic  life  very  early, 
nnd  was  member  for  Southampton  in  1807,  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  bis  special  mission  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
afterwards  Minister  to  Munich  and  Berlin,  and  on  bis  father's 
death,  in  1818,  succeeded  him  in  the  lucrative  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Fai'Iiaments,  which  ho  held  till  1844.  He  died  in  1855  at  a 
good  old  age.  The  celebrated  General  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  distin- 
guished for  military  successes  in  Syria,  the  Crimea,  and  India, 
who  received  the  ibanks  of  Parliament  in  1859  for  his  services 
in  eupprefsing  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
last  year,  1866,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Strathnaira,  is  the  son  of  Sir 
George. 

Mr.  Quincy's  time  outside  tlie  Capitol  was  the  more  fully  oc- 
cupied from  the  esiraordinnry  conscientiousness  which  prevented 
him  from  writing  his  leiiers  in  the  House,  which  was  then  as 
now  ihe  general  habit  of  the  members.  He  gave  etriclly  all  his 
time  during  the  sessions  lo  the  day's  work,  and  did  all  his  wriling 
at  bis  lodgiuge.  He  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  member 
who  was  so  scrupulous  as  lo  the  time  of  the  public.  It  seems, 
according  to  one  of  his  stories  about  John  Randolph,  that  even 
Mr.  Speaker  would  sometimes  while  away  the  weary  time  with 
bis  correspondents  when  he  could  snatch  a  prudent  hour.  Ran- 
dolph was  speaking  one  day,  and  Mr.  Speaker  (bought  he  wns 
safe  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  began  privily  to  indilc  a  letter.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  hawk's  eye  of  Randolph  spied  out  the 
inattention,  and  he  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
Mr.  Speaker  was  presently  aroused  by  the  slilbiess,  and,  suppos- 
ing that  Randolph  had  done  speaking,  be  returned  lo  his  duty, 
and,  seeing  the  eccentric  Virginian  still  on  bis  legs,  inquired 
whether  the  honorable  gentleman  bad  finished  bis  speech.  "  Mr. 
Speaker,"  returned  Randolph,  in  his  high  fa.betto  voice,  and  point- 
itjg  his  lung  forefinger  at  his  victim,  — "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
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waiting  unlil  jou  bad  finished  that  letter!"  It  is  safe  to  t»j 
Ibat  the  Speaker  never  again  relaxed  in  h'lB  attention  to  tbat 
particular  orator. 

Among  tlie  new  friends  Mr.  Quincy  made  at  this  Beaeion  was 
Barent  Gardenier,  of  Xew  York,  a  BelT-made,  self-educated  man, 
of  fiery  tempenuncnt,  reckleiu<  courage,  and  fiucnt  speecli.  My 
fother  had  a  warmly  affectionate  regard  for  him,  and  loved  to  tell 
of  his  Bayings  and  duings.  He  sa}'s  of  him  in  a  letter  to  my 
mother:  "  He  is  a  man  of  wit  and  desultory  readiDg,  accustomed 
to  the  skirmishing  and  eleclionecring  violence  of  New  York. 
He  biingB  it  all  into  debate  in  an  honest,  unguarded,  inconsider- 
ate manner,  very  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  party  passions 
opposed  to  him,  but  not  to  make  converts ;  but,  withal,  he  is  an 
excellent  fellow."  On  Ihe  20th  of  February,  1808,  Mr.  Gardenier 
made  a  fierce  onslaught  on  the  Administration  in  a  speech  on  the 
Embargo.  He  charged  them  with  base  subserviency  to  Uona- 
partf,  and  taunted  Ihem  in  the  most,  galliug  terms  with  not  daring 
to  let  the  people  know  their  real  designs,  or  the  true  condition  of 
the  nation.  This  attack  occjisioned  a  violent  commotion  among 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  a  scene  ensued  not  unlike  some 
that  later  Congreaaea  have  witnessed,  as  when  John  Qiiincy 
Adams  asked  what  be  should  do  with  a  petition  purporting  to 
come  from  slaves,  or  when  the  Haverhill  petition  was  presented 
praying  for  a  peaceful  dissolution  of  the  Union.  He  was  fre- 
quently inlerrupted,  called  lo  order,  and  even  threatened  with 
expulsion.  And  hy  way  of  answer,  he  was  assailed  with  such  a 
Btorm  of  personal  abuse,  that  he  considered  it  nccesaary  to  call 
out  Mr.  George  W.  Campbell,  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  long  a 
resident  of  Tennessee.*  Of  this  duel  and  it^  consequences,  my 
father  gave  the  following  account  at  the  time  in  his  letters  to  my 
mother :  — 

"  Pebruar;/ 2G.  —  Ganlemer  and  Campbell  went  out  yesterday  tor 
the  purpose  of  refreshing,  or  finishing,  their  honor  at  tbe  ends  of  their 

'  Mr.  Campbell  wiu  brought  to  America  ia  infanoy,  having  been  born  in 
Scotland  in  UBS.  He  wna  RepresootaHve  from  1803  lo  JBOS,  mid  was  after- 
wardi  Senator,  Secretory  of  ths  Treasar;,  and  Miniiter  to  Russia.    He  died  in 
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piKoIs;  Eppw  (of  Virgin!*)  Iming  second  to  Campbell,  ^Vhilc  (("f 
Delaware),  of  ilie  Senate,  to  Gardtnier.  But  ihe  populace  of  George- 
Uiwn  got  knowledge  of  tho  alfalr,  and  were  bo  anxious  to  see  the  sport, 
tliat,  to  tlic  ucier  astoDishuiciit  of  the  partje«,  Ibey  foand,  it  18  said,  a 
hundred  and  GH}'  persons,  men,  women,  aod  children,  on  the  spot 
marked  out  for  the  bloody  arena,  who  had  coUeeted  with  no  desire  to 
prevent,  but  to  share  in  the  pleasure  of  the  speetaele.  As  the  parties 
bad  no  inclination  to  fight  in  public,  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  It 
ia  EUpponed  to  be  ullerly  impossible  to  prevent  this  termination  of  tbe 
aflkir,  although  we  lUl  regret  the  circumstance  deeply." 

"  Mttrrh  3,  1808.  —  Poor  Gardenier  fell  yesterday  in  a  duel  with 
Campbell-  His  wound  was  at  first  thought  to  be  mortal,  but  strong 
hopes  DOW  exist  that  he  will  escape  a  fatal  result.  They  fought  at 
Blodtvisburg.  I  visited  him  with  Dana  of  Connecticut.  The  Ecene 
wa>  heart-rending.  The  pLysicians  begin  to  hope  that  the  hall  has  not 
paned  through  the  lunge,  but  it  is  a  most  critical  wound.  He  Is  iu 
tbc  family  of  Mr.  Lowndes  a  privBte  gentleman  on  whose  grounds  the 
battlii  was  fought,  who  happens  to  be  a  violent  Federalist,  as  are  sev- 
eral families  in  his  neighborhood,  and  none  of  them  seem  to  regard  the 
troDhle  this  circumstiuice  is  likely  to  occasion  them. 

"  The  friends  of  Gardenier  detailed  themselves  to  wateh  with  him, 
and  with  ritkio  of  Connecticut  I  attended  him  on  the  night  uf  the 
Sd  of  March.  His  recovery  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  as  he  hus  a 
wife  and  three  children  dependent  on  him.  He  would  he  a  sad  vic- 
tim to  the  Moloch  honor.  The  ball  entered  his  armpit  and  came 
oat  at  bis  back,  lodging  in  the  lefl  shoulder-blade.  Ills  sympathy 
with  his  family  during  his  illness  has  been  very  exquisite.  Nothing 
could  prevent  him  from  writing  to  his  wife  daily,  wnce  the  wound  has 
been  pronounced  not  mortal. 

"  *  I  shudder,'  he  said  to  me, '  at  the  golf  I  have  ptusud.  For  myself 
I  care  bnt  little,  but  I  have  a  wife  whom  I  love,  and,  what  is  a  higher 
Mmuderation  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  who  loves  me  as  much  as  one 
being  can  h>ve  another.  I  realize  dreadfully  what  would  have  been 
the  distress  brought  on  my  family  had  this  wound  been  mortal.  My 
ehildren  would  have  been  doomed  to  poverty,  neglect,  and  forgetful- 
new.'  Gardenier  is  a  man  of  excellent  natural  heart,  but  abounding 
in  llw  chivalrous  notions  which  prevail  in  New  York,  —  good-naturtsd, 
Uiougbtlcte,  possessing  wit,  and  not  at  all  scrupulous  in  exercising  it 
In  iJie  midst  of  BulTering  his  wit  did  not  for  a  moment  leave  him.  Be 
m«de  US  smile  whenever  he  broke  through  the  laws  of  his  physicians. 
As  he  turned  himself  with   great  p^n  in  his  bed,  be  said,  '  Well,  I 
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Mr.  Gardeaier  was  a  native  of  Klnderhook,  and  all  his  edaca- 
tioD,  excepting  what  he  gave  himsoll',  he  received  in  the  common 
BchooU  of  thai  village.  He  practiced  law  at  Kiogitoii,  UUier 
Countj,  with  muL-h  reputation  and  Euccess.  "  Ilia  handsome 
person,  pleasant  voice,  and  easy  Sow  of  language  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity,"  lo  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  gentiemno  of 
Kingston,  who  remembers  him,  "  made  him  indeed  a  most  al- 
IractivB  and  successful  speaker."  •  On  his  return  to  New  York 
after  his  spirited  though  unsuccessful  campaign  against  Mr. 
Campbell,  he  was  honored  by  his  party  with  a  public  recep- 
tion. He  represented  hia  district  in  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Congresses,  1807-11,  and  on  leaving  Congress  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York  with  the  purpose  of  practising  his  profession 
there.  But  the  attractions  of  politics  overcame  those  of  the  law, 
and  his  success  was  not  answerable  to  the  promise  of  bis  earlier 
professional  life.  At  one  time  be  was  editor  of  a  Federal  news- 
paper in  New  York.  He  died  liiero  in  1818.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  the  well-known  writer  and  diplomatiit,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore H.  Fay,  formerly  our  Minister  to  Switzerland. 

The  end  of  the  long  session  nt  length  approached.  Congress 
had  not  yet  learned  to  protract  its  sittings  until  midsummer,  and 
(be  middle  of  April  was  thought  late  in  those  primeval  days. 
Early  in  March  Mr.  Quincy  wrote  to  his  wife  :  — 

"  J/arcA  10.  —  In  Congreaa  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  do  nothing. 
We  are  tired  of  one  another  and  Jeficnon  of  us.  Intrigues  for  the 
Presidency  are  Ibe  order  of  the  day,  and  the  only  buniiiesa  on  hand. 
The  only  diliiculty  to  bo  eurmounted  is,  that  those  who  voted  for  the 
Embargo  do  not  like  to  go  home  with  it  on,  and  yet  tliey  dare  not 
take  it  off.  Weakness  and  ignorance  are  full  of  ftars,  and  we  have  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  both.  No  person  here  seems  to  direct.  No  one 
pretends  to  see  the  course,  or  to  bo  able  to  preside  over  the  destinies, 
of  the  House  or  tbe  nation.  We  meet  and  adjourn,  do  ordinary  business, 
wrangle,  and  then  the  majority  retire  to  intrigue  for  the  Presidency." 

•  Mr.  A.  Bruyn  Hntbrouck,  formerlj-  President  of  Rutgers  CollcgB,  Now  Jbi^ 
wy,  to  whom  I  sin  iudebled  for  lhP»o  pnrticuinrs  louchtiig  my  fiitlior's  old 
rrieud,  tliroagh  cbe  kind  mediutiau  at  Mr.  J.  V.  L.  Piuyn,  M.  C,  uf  Altiioy. 
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".MareA  15.  —  From  all  pai'ls  of  tbc  country  diBContent  with  Iho 
mciUDros  of  government  bcgina  to  extend  ibclf,  uid  disgust  witli  Mr. 
JcffnTBon  more  openl}'  to  be  expreraed.  Yiolent  passions  toward  eacli 
Other  fill  the  ad1ier<Mit«  of  Madison  and  Clinton.  Virginia  is  torn  Into 
factions  between  the  friends  of  the  former  and  those  of  Monroe,  — who 
has  unqaeBtionalily  made  a  coaliljoo  with  Clinton." 

Id  aooiher  letter,  of  an  e&rlier  date,  he  thus  (ipeaks  uf  eotae  of 
Uie  other  discomforis  of  hia  uasiduoua  attendance  on  the  eillingB 
of  the  House.  All  he  cnn  give  her,  he  telU  his  wife,  in  return 
for  her  excellent  letters  are  — 

"  these  dribbling  communications  strained  throogh  the  intentices  of  a 
brain  kept  in  constant  tension  (rom  the  wire-ilrawing  macbinciy  of 
poli^cal  demagogues  and  philoeophical  charlatana.  The  heat  of  the 
Capitol  is  noxious  and  insupportable,  and  it  has  aSected  me  to  faint- 
ing. One  of  iho  flues  of  the  fbraaea  is  behind  my  chair.  I  have  at 
length  prevailed  on  the  Speaker  to  forbid  our  subterranean  fires. 
The  effect  produced  by  them  is  that  upon  an  oyster  baked  in  a  Dutch 
oren.  The  daily  squabbles  on  our  democratic  floor  disgust  me  loo 
much  to  dwell  on.  Of  books  1  read  nothing,  and  lohen  I  want  jileasure 
I  think  of  ijou  and  mi/  children." 

On  the  25ih  of  April,  1808.  this  eventful  and  storroj'  session 
dosed,  —  the  forerunner  of  oihera  yet  more  stormy  and  more 
eventrul.  The  neit  day  Mr.  t^uincy  took  coach  for  Baltiraore, 
with  his  friends  Messrs.  Tallmadge,  Pickering,  HiUhouse,  Giood- 
rieh,  and  Ely,*  — 

(Six  procions  aoaU.  nod  nil  Kgog 

To  ilnah  through  thick  and  Ibin  1} 

as  he  himself  parenthesizes,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Boston  with 
the  deliberate  speed  which  marked  the  Iravelliog  of  that  day. 

lie  spent  the  next  summer,  as  usual,  at  his  country-seat.  HJs 
jouniaU  of  these  months  are  brief;  but  they  show  that  he  did 
not  relax  in  his  habitual  industry.  His  studies  eeem  to  have 
been  chiefly  clirecled  to  the  portions  of  French  history  relating 
lo  the  Huguenot  persecutions.  He  began  also  a  critical  compari- 
son of  Gilbert  Wakefield's  "  Improved  Version  of  the  New  Tea- 
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tament"  with  tbe  original,  in  which  he  appears  to  017  laical 
apprehenBion  to  have  shown  considerable  eiegelical  acumen. 
But  the  caree  of  this  world  and  ihe  deceitfulness  of  politics  did 
not  permit  him  to  push  his  inquiries  very  far  in  this  direction. 
The  Embargo  was  the  topic  which  would  persistently  tbnist  itself 
on  his  notice  above  nnd  through  all  seculur  or  theological  studies. 
It  WHS  the  niglitmare  of  the  New  England  Stales,  which  chilled 
the  life-blood  of  their  industry,  nnd  checked  its  vital  current  with 
hopeless  torpor.  It  pressed  upon  nil  cla-'se-i,  pai^lyzing  at  otice 
the  capital  of  the  rich  and  the  day-tnbor  of  the  poor.  Siiips 
rotted  at  the  whai^es:  handicrafts  and  industries  dependent  upon 
commerce  perished  with  it ;  agriculture  felt  the  general  distress  in 
the  diminished  demand  for  its  productions ;  all  trades  and  occu- 
pations tiuflered  by  sympathy  with  the  destruction  of  the  eliief 
source  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  shadow  of  [he  Emlmrgo 
fell  upon  every  household,  iiud  darknied  every  fireside.  The 
irritation  of  the  popnlar  mind  wa4  rendered  yet  more  bitter  by 
the  intrusions  into  private  ntlaiis  through  the  despotic  powers 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  coljociors  and  (he  temptations  held  out 
to  the  perjury  of  informers,  by  the  supplementary  laws  to  prevent 
and  puuit'h  eva'ions  of  the  Act  under  pretence  of  the  coasting- 
trade.  Altogether,  the  peojile  of  the  New  England  States  were 
growing  into  a  dangerous  state  of  discontent  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  lovera  of  peace  and  good  order  feared  thiit  their 
patience  might  give  way,  and  they  refuse  to  be  ruined  quietly  for 
the  Entisfuction  of  the  political  theories  of  iir.  JeScrsoD.  It  was 
a  slate  of  things  which  might  well  absorb  the  thoughts  of  every 
reflecting  man  with  any  stake  in  the  country,  and  especially  of 
every  one  called  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  affairs. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  effect  of  the  Embargo  abroad  had  not 
been  such  as  iis  promoters  had  hoped.  The  English  merchants 
in  the  American  trade,  indeed,  remonstrated  against  the  Orders 
in  Council,  and  petitioned  Parliament  for  tiicir  repeal,  and  their 
prayer  was  supported  by  the  Whig  opposition ;  but  without  ef- 
fect. The  Orders  were  sustained  by  large  majorities,  and  heavy 
transit  duties  laid  on  cotton  and  tobacco  nnd  other  arlicU'S  of 
American  production  tliat  might  pass  through  England  in  ucutral 


vesids  under  ihese  Orders.  At  the  same  lime  Bonaparte's  inva- 
BioD  of  the  Piininsulii  had  destroyed  thu  old  Spanish  and  Porlu- 
gucce  ctilonial  EjrstemB,  luid,  as  the  eolooies  adhered  lo  the  royal 
families,  the  i^omnaerce  of  those  countries  and  their  dependencies 
was  opened  ro  the  British  merdiants,  while  the  interdict  upon  onr 
ehips  gave  tlient  a  monopoly  of  it.  This,  probuhly,  more  liiao 
oompensaled  for  the  Io»b  of  our  trade  after  the  Rrdt  disiurliance 
of  business  i-onsequent  upon  it  was  over.  The  English  minietry 
refused  lo  repeal  the  Orders  in  relum  for  our  repeal  of  the  Eni- 
btu-go,  Hiiich  Mr.  Pinkney  proposed  by  Sir.  Jefferson's  directions, 
and  the  refusal  ivas  conveyed  by  Itlr.  Canning,  the  Secretjiry  for 
Foreign  Afikirs,  in  a  letter  baibed  with  the  bitterest  sarcn-sm.  If 
•  the  measure  were  meant  as  retaliation  for  invasions  of  neutral 
right«,  it  should  have  been  aimed  ut  France,  the  original  author 
of  them,  and  not,  virtually,  at  England  alone.  If  it  were  u  mere 
municipal  regulation,  England  had  no  complaint  lo  make  of  it. 
She  had  no  hostility  to  America,  and  the  ministry  were  "  anxious 
to  do  all  in  their  power,  short  of  seeming  to  deprecate  the  Em- 
bargo ss  a  hostile  measure,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  a  restric- 
tion so  very  ioconvenitnt  to  the  American  people."  And  he 
ended  with  the  hope  "that  the  present  experiment  would  teach 
■hat  Great  Britain  was  not  so  absolutely  dependent  on  the  trade 
of  America  a.i  lo  be  obliged  to  court  a  commercial  intercouise." 

On  llie  other  hand,  the  instinct  of  Eocmparte  discerned  the 
friendly  animut  towards  himself  which  was  concealed  under  the 
pretended  impartiality  of  the  terms  of  the  Act.  He  made  no 
objection  to  being  joined  in  the  preamble  with  England,  and  ex- 
pressed his  cordial  approbation  of  the  measure;  and  to  show  his 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  it,  he  issued  the  Bayoune  Decree 
of  April  17,  1308,  by  wliicb  he  ordered  the  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion of  all  American  sliips  in  France,  or  which  might  arrive 
there.  And  when  General  Armstrong  remonstruted  against  such 
an  aetivity  of  friendship,  Bonaparte  assured  him  that  it  was  in- 
rended  merely  as  a  friendly  afi,sislance  to  the  American  govern- 
ment in  enforcing  the  Embargo,  since  no  American  ships  could 
be  lawfully  at  sea  after  its  passage,  and  any  claiming  that  char- 
acter must  either  be  British  ships  in  disguise,  or.  at  any  rate. 
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thej'  mual  have  "  denationalized  "  thomselves  by  yielding  lo  the 
Ordura  in  Council,  and  so  be  lawful  prize  by  the  Milnn  Decree. 

The  oppressive  efTecU  of  the  Embargo  were  not  coafined  to  ths 
Nortiiem  Suiea,  as  its  Southern  supporters  had  supposed  they 
would  be.  It  recoiled  on  the  grain-raising  and  planting  Stales  so 
as  to  make  itself  severely  felt  by  them.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  tbe  Southern  Atlantic  Slates, —  the  cotton-growing, 
rice-planting,  and  tobaoco-rai$iiig  districts,  which  largely  depended 
for  their  gains  on  an  unrestricted  trade.  To  this  fact  Major 
Thomas  Finckocy  of  South  Carolina  hears  witness,  in  a  letter 
dated  Sanlee,  May  25,  1808. 

*' We  are  here  smarting  under  the  efiecte  of  the  Embaigo, 

and  there  are  some  among  us  who,  in  spite  of  the  eloquent  addntsa  of 
your  Professor  of  Rhetorit?,*  eannot  relish  this  mode  of  defending 
neutral  rights,  and  still  len  approvo  of  the  system  of  politics  which, 
by  the  confession  of  their  own  party,  hns  left  to  our  Administration  no 
alternative  but  war  (for  which  they  are  so  evidently  unprepared)  or 

this  most  ruinous  proceeding. To  the  philosopher  who  coolly 

tries  these  tremendous  experiments  on  the  wollire  of  a  deluded  peo- 
ple, neither  the  failure  of  his  projects  nor  tliu  evils  of  unsuccctstul 
warfare  (should  such  be  the  consequence)  would  prove  so  calamitous 
as  to  those  who,  ijuiequiij  detlrani  reges,  pleclunlur.  To  Mm  the  road  to 
Carter's  Mountain  Is  as  practicable  as  it  was  in  1T8I,  from  whence,  on 
the  return  of  better  days,  be  might  again  descend  to  persuade  tbe  peo- 
ple, in  a  communication  to  another  Mazzei,  that  the  man  who  had 
been  meet  instrumental  in  preserving  his  country  was  at  the  head  of  a 
league  to  deprive  that  country  of  its  liberty." 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  my  father's  journal 
during  this  summer.  Tbe  opinion  of  the  venerable  ex-President 
Adams  as  to  the  veto  power,  though  very  characteristic  of  liim, 
has  hardly  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  events.  They  have 
rather  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in 
providing  the  check  they  did  against  its  abuse. 

^' Septembtr  6.  —  Dr.  Morse  t  dined  with  me.      Visited   President 
'  Mr.  John  QuIdgj  Aduni,  thin  Profusor  of  Bhetorio  in  Harvard  DuItst- 
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AtlBnu.  A.  regretted  the  tntnt  of  an  Absolute  negative  in  the  Execu- 
tive in  all  the  Constitutions.  He  had  urged  it  in  the  Legislnture  of 
Uaa8tu;huBCtts,  but  Theophilus  Parsons,  Jnckgon,  Lowell,  and  other  E*- 
lex  gentlemen  would  not  injure  their  popularity,  ir  it  had  «u(.'ceeded, 
it  would  have  been,  probably,  julopted  into  that  of  the  United  States. 
•  For  what,'  siud  he,  ■  is  the  Conntitution  of  the  United  Stales  but  thai 
of  MassachuBOtU,  New  York,  and  Maryland.  There  is  not  a  featuie 
in  it  which  cannot  be  found  in  one  or  the  other.' 

'■  Seplember  16.  —  E.t- President  Adams  visited  me.  1  reraarkt'd  on 
the  number  of  mcmoirB  of  French  political  actors  of  the  seventeenth 
century  which  waa  possessed  by  the  present  age.  '  The  uext,'  said  he, 
'  wilt  Lave  as  manj'  a»  ours.  In  less  than  a,  hundred  year?  there  will 
be  OB  many  memoirs  of  the  French  Revolution,  not  one  of  wliich  will 
asaign  ite  true  cause.  This  was  in  fact  the  same  that  exists  in  every 
country  and  period  of  time,  —  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  second 
fvoitiM  of  the  fintt.  The  great  nobles  wished  to  depress  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  but  when  the  mobility  had  got  the  reinai,  the  nobli-s  Ibund 
their  expectation  to  control  them  was  vain.  The  Maniuia  ile  Lafay- 
ette a  very  dear  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  they  will  scarcely  . 
bear  the  truth  relative  to  his  family.  But  it  is  anquestioualile  ti 
pride  and  ambition  of  the  family  of  Noailles  pulled  down  the  tl 
of  Bourbon.  The  Viscount  de  Noailles  told  me  himself  thut,  <  ~ 
resigned  his  charters  of  nobility  to  the  National  Convention,  he  had 
no  other  idea  than  that  he  was  giving  away  with  one  hand  what  would 
be  restored  to  the  other.  The  family  had  undoubtedly  some  obscure 
hope  of  ameliorating  the  condition  ol'  the  people,  and  perhaps  obtain- 
i  for  personal  liberty ;  but  the  true  source  of 
that  revolution  was  the  envy  and  rivalry  between  that  and  some  other 
great  families  and  that  of  the  Bourbons, 

"  The  Count  do  Mercier  attended  the  levee  of  Louis  XVL  in  a  very 
plain  and  app.irently  mean  suit,  but.  the  buttons  being  diamonds,  it 
was  very  costly.  Adelaide,  the  king's  aunt,  said  to  him,  '  M.  le  Comte, 
your  drew  is  not  sufficiently  splendid  for  the  levee.'  '  Upon  my  word, 
Madaui,*  replied  he,  '  roy  coat  cost  ninety  thousand  livrea.'  '  Then, 
M.  le  Comte,"  she  retorted,  'you  ought  to  have  pinned  your  tailor's 
receipt  on  your  shoulders.' 

that  George  Gren- 
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ville  said  to  him  (LawreDce)  that  the  olject  of  the  Stamp  Act  was 
not  merely  revenue,  ■  but,'  taid  he,  '  jrou  Americani  have  ipread  too 
mncb  citDvas  apoD  the  oceao.' " 

Congress  had  adjourned  to  meet  od  the  7lh  of  NoTember,  and 
towards  the  CDd  of  Oclobcr  Mr.  Quincy  proceeded  to  Washing* 
tou,  without  his  wife  and  family,  as  at  the  last  session.  The  fol- 
loiving  b  Wii  own  account  of  his  arrangements  for  the  winter:  — 

"  On  the  2eth  of  October,  1808,  I  look  the  etagc  for  Wa^ington, 
James  Lloyd,*  Senator  from  MHMachusettn,  being  my  companion, — 
having  each  of  iis  a  servant.  We  had  taken  a  house  together  on  Cap- 
itol Hi!l.  being  supplied  iritli  all  culinary  wants  from  a  hotel.  It  was 
an  indu]H!ndent  and  pleasant  arrangement.  We  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  5th  of  November,  and  took  possessioa  of  our  home  with 
the  self-congratulstion  of  ownership.  It  had  been  well  provided  with 
furniture,  and  all  our  arrangements  proved  satisfactory.  Oa  the  9th 
of  Kuvember  we  called  upon  Kir.  JeiTersoo.  Of  course  he  was  not 
communicative  with  us;  but  to  his  political  friends  his  language  was, 
'The  only  alternative  is  embargo  or  war.' 

''My  peisonal  situation  at  Washington  was  never  eo  eligible,  except 
during  those  sessions  when  my  family  was  with  me.  Our  house  was  our 
own ;  we  were  relieved  fh>m  the  noise  and  intrusion  incident  to  a  board- 
ing-house. Lloyd,  as  a  companion,  was  pleasant  and  gentlemanly.  Wc 
had  our  whole  time  at  our  own  disposal,  and  were  free  from  interruption. 
We  breakfasted  at  eight ;  usually  spent  half  an  hour  over  the  breakfast- 
table  and  in  conversation,  then  to  our  chambers  till  eleven.  Then  till 
three  at  the  Capitol,  then  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  walked  till  dark. 
After  tea  in  our  chambers  until  the  next  morning.  Such  was  the  nsoal 
routine.  We  gave  occasionally  a  bachelor's  dinner  to  friends  Iroui  Boa- 
ton  who  viuted  Washington.  To  my  wile  I  wrote  duly,  but  to  no  one 
else.  The  subjects  of  debate  were  such  as  required  great  labor,  and  I 
devoted  myself  exclusively  to  my  CongresNonal  duties." 

Mr.  Quincy  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing,  soon  aller  his  ar- 
rival in  Washington,  of  his  re-election,  after  a  very  sharp  contest, 
by  the  largest  majority  ever  received  by  any  Representative  of 
his  district.  This  approbation  of  bis  constituents,  and  yet  more 
the  warm  approval  of  bis  course  by  his  most  valued  private 

•  James  Lloyd,  bora  in  Boslon,  17a»;  |?radaaled  at  Hsrvard  Univertity,  1787; 
aiucceiaful  merchnnL;  SDnator  rram  1808  to  IBIS,  sad  again  from  1812  to  1838, 
He  remoTcd  to  Philadelphia  after  Invlng  Congreu,  and  dlsd  thsre  in  ISSl. 
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frieods,  eucournged  and  strenglheoed  liim  for  the  fierce  conflids 
ia  which  he  was  about  to  engngo.  He  begaa  to  keep  a  diary  at 
the  begiuniog  of  tbe  sessloii,  but,  like  too  many  virtuous  begiu^ 
niDgs,  it  soou  came  to  an  untimely  end.  I  will  give  a  few  es- 
tracts. 

"  Xoveniber  8.  —  In  the  evening  Lewis  of  Virginia  cnlled  on  us. 
He  represented  the  sufferings  of  that  State  under  the  Embargo  as  ex- 
treme. If  continued,  it  wan  impoaeible  tbst  tbe  Federalisia  sbould  not 
receire  a  great  secession  of  strength." 

••  November  \3.  Surn/aj.  —  Giles  of  Virginia  and  General  Smith 
of  Maryland  called  on  us.  The  Ibrmer  wondered  that  New  England 
would  not  liear  tho  Embargo.  He  said  that  in  Virgini.i  ihey  were 
willing  to  bear  it,  out  of  regard  to  Ihtir  JiOilem  Jrietid/ ;  that  it  was 
of  small  consequence  to  them  who  were  the  carriers  of  their  produce, 
and  thai  out  of  regard  for  Kaatern  interests  they  had  submitted  to  dis- 
criminating duties.  As  to  removing  the  £mbargo,  he  was  in  favor  of 
adhering  to  it  at  all  baxards.  He  was  in  bvar  of  puttjng  to  trial  what 
the  strength  of  the  federal  arm  was,  and  if  it  were  not  sulfii^icnt  to 
enforce  its  own  laws,  it  might  as  well  be  known  now  as  hereafter." 

•*  Norrmber  \S.  —  AtCongress.  Early  adjournment.  In  the  evening 
Taggart,  Lewis  of  Virginia,  Tallmadge,  etc.  visited  us.  Lewis  said  that 
there  were  no  traditions  circulating  in  Virginia  concerning  the  youth- 
ful period  of  Washington's  life  of  any  great  interest.  He  was  always 
Rmarkable  for  great  firmness  and  thoughtful ncss,  for  love  of  aihletiu 
sports,  and  for  great  muscular  strength,  particularly  great  force  of  arm. 
He  could  throw  a  stone  farther  than  any  man  in  Virginia;  and  there 
was  a  mark  on  the  side  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  with  Washington's  name 
on  the  rock,  it  being  the  placeto  which  hehad,  in  1750  or  WHO,  thrown 
a  stone  from  below,  u  ia  the  practice  with  persons  viiiting  that  wonder 
of  nature.     Washington's  mark  is  twenty  feet  higher  than  any  other." 

"  November  16.  —  Conversation  with  John  Randolph.  He  said  the 
Embargo  was  ruining  Virginia, — particularly  in  his  part  of  it  (Char- 
lotte County),  where  the  justices  of  the  county  courts  had  persisted 
in  continuing  the  courts  open  and  buaincis  progressing  in  lis  usual 
course.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  (and  he  cited  Albemarle  County 
and  the  neighborlioo<l  of  Mr.  JelTerson)  the  justices  had  refused  to 
traniaet  business,  and  that  had  In  some  measure  checked  the  immedi4to 
pnasure  of  tbe  measure,  and  indeed  had  given  it  b  considerable  de- 
gree of  popularity  with  all  those  who,  being  needy  or  embamuaeU, 
were  willing  lo  find  an  cicuse  for  delini]ueney.     The  people  hail  been 
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deluded.  TUcir  eulTeraDce  of  the  measure  he  attributed  solely  to  tlicir 
patrioligm  and  to  their  belief  dial  it  had  lU  urigiu  in  iho  real  good  of 
the  country." 

By  this  refusal  U>  bold  the  coun^  courts,  llie  Deighbora  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  were  of  course  relieved  from  the  unpleasant  neces- 
Eity  of  paying  their  debt^, — a  privilege  of  nliicli  it  seema  those 
of  Mr.  Randolph  were,  to  his  regret  and  iDdignatioii,  injuriouely 
deprived.  Mr.  Wiiliam  B.  Giles,  whoso  testimony  [o  the  will- 
ingneea  of  his  constituents  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  their  Eastern 
friends  is  here  recorded,  was  born  io  17Q2  ;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1781 ;  and  was  Representative  from  Virginia  from  1790 
to  1798,  and  from  1801  to  1S02.  Senator  fram  1804  to  1815,  and 
Governor  from  182G  lo  1829.  He  was  a  bitter  political  enemy 
of  ■Washington,  dialinguiahing  himself  by  making  a  disparaging 
speech  about  him  on  liis  retirement  rrom  ofl:ce,  and  by  refusing 
on  a  previous  occasion  to  vole  for  an  adjournmeot  of  the  House 
on  the  22d  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  on  him,  as 
was  then  customary.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  all 
the  extreme  measures  of  Jeffttrson.  He  died  in  1830.  Gen- 
eral Samuel  Smitli  bod  been  a  Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  was  a  General  of  the  Maryland  militia.  He  repre- 
sented that  Stale  in  the  Hou^o  or  Senate  from  1793  to  1833, 
and  was  also  a  u-arm  supporter  of  ibe  admioistration  of  Mr. 
JeSerfOQ.  He  died  in  1S39.  Joseph  Lewis  was,  according  to 
Jefferson,  "  the  residuary  legatee  of  Virginia  Federalism,"  aud  a 
cordial  regard  and  occasional  correspondenuc  subsisted  between 
him  and  Mr.  Quiucy  while  be  lived. 

From  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Jlr.  Quincy,  and 
yet  mure  from  one  I  shall  give  a  little  later,  it  will  be  seen, 
though  he  sustained  the  Administration  generally  after  it  re- 
ceived the  support  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  the  Ex- 
President  did  not  accept  the  Embargo  with  the  unquestioning 
enthusiasm  of  his  eminent  son. 

"Mt  d&ab  Frip.nd:  —  I  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks,  to  speak  in 
the  good  old  English  form  of  civility,  for  the  ipeecb  and  the  doc^uments. 
You  are  greatly  to  be  pitied, ^ — I  mean  all  of  you,  of  all  parties,  —  for 


t  you  miiBt  labor  verj-  bard,  aod  with  much  anxii-t.r,  without  the 
A  hope,  that  J  c-itn  discern,  of  preserving  j'oursfrives  and  as,  ihe 
people,  from  very  dull  times.  If  you  continue  the  Embargo,  the  timea 
will  he  bard.     If  j-oo  inatitule  a  toU!  t\      ' 

not  be  more  cheerful.  If  jou  repeal  tlic  Embargo,  cireumetanees  n 
oocor  of  more  animatioD,  but  perhaps  not  more  profit  oi 
If  jon  arm  our  merchantmen,  Ihere  will  be  nor.  The  blood  will  not 
(tagnatc,  it  a  true ;  but  it  may  run  too  freely  for  onr  healtb  or  comfort. 
If  you  Uevlnre  war  against  France  and  England  at  once,  this  will  be 
tublime,  to  be  luru,  and  if  we  hail  a  Dutch  navy  and  a  Van  Tromp  to 
nil  tip  tho  Thames,  and  a  Uc  Rayt«r  to  sail  up  tbe  Seine,  we  might  gain 
ns  mucb  hy  it  as  the  Dutch  did  when  they  warred  against  England, 
France,  and  Spain  at  once,  ^  that  is,  we  might  oblnin  by  it  much 
wealth  and  a  good  peace. 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind  for  hard,  dull  timeti,  in  all  events.  I  rec- 
oncile mygelf  to  onr  destiny  as  well  as  I  can,  by  conadering  that  we 
arc  yet  in  a  much  better  situation  tlian  any  other  nation,  and  that  we 
cannot  probably  be  in  a  worse,  whatever  may  happen. 

"  1  have  another  resource,  too,  (or  reconciling  myself  to  our  fate,  and 
that  is  by  running  over  again  the  history  of  the  world.  I  have  just 
liiiiphed  Voltaire's  essay  on  the  Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations,  which 
is  a  miniatnre  of  universal  history.  When  I  Rnd  that  this  globe  has 
been  a  vast  theatre,  on  which  tbe  same  tragedies  and  comedies  have 
heicn  acted  over  and  over  again  in  all  ages  and  countries,  how  can  1 
hope  that  this  country  sboubl  escape  the  univenal  calamity  ?  Despair 
itself  hardens,  if  it  does  not  comfort*  One  would  tbink  that  the  con- 
tidemtion  that  all  other  nations  always  have  been  and  now  are  mora 
niiwrafale  than  we  are,  should  make  one  more  unhappy ;  but  it  has  not, 
that  effecL  It  alleviates  in  some  degree  our  distrcsa.  When  we 
see  that  an  evil  or  a  danger  is  inevitable,  we  resolve  and  prepare  to 

"  An  acquaintance  of  yours,  Mrs.  Price,  Mrs.  T.  Greenleaf  *s  mother, 
died  this  aflemoon  very  suddenly.  Last  evening  she  was  preparing  to 
go  abroad  upon  a  tea-party. 

"Mrs.  Adams  present*  her  compliments  and  thanks  for  the  docu- 
ments, which  fihe  takes  ■  satisfaction  in  reading,  because  they  are  well 
printed,  and  sate  her  eyes  from  the  torment  of  reading  the  newapapets. 

"With  great  and  sincere  est«em,  1  am,  air,  your  obliged  st 

"J.  Adamb." 
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•■  VTumnmni,  lUh  DnraUr,  1H«. 

"  Sir  :  —  Your  favor  of  November  25lh  found  me  in  the  midst  of  & 
parliaracdtar}'  contest,  which  ocuupied  me  too  intcnstly  to  admit  of 
that  early  ackoowledgineiit  wbich  n  deep  sense  of  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  on  tat  diutdted.  The  battle  has  raged  with  Bome 
warmth,  and  it  bos  been  my  fate  to  be  in  the  hottest  of  it.  Whether 
mj  exertions  were  as  wise  as  tbcy  were,  1  am  lure,  well  intended,  I 
coafess  I  am  jgnonint, —  I  had  almost  said,  indliTereut.  That  the 
country  cannot  remain  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is,  I  was  certain. 
That  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Administration  to  adhere  perti- 
naciously to  the  Embar^,  I  was  equally  ci«rtain.  That  they  and  their 
majority  were  in  a  good  measure  ignorant  of  the  real  temper  and  «uf- 
fbringa  of  our  people,  I  knew.  My  object  has  been,  u  far  as  possible,  to 
■hnJce  their  confidence  in  that  system,  which,  whatever  they  believed  or 
intended,  1  was  conscious  was  ruinii^  the  hopes  of  New  EogUnd. 
With  respect  to  BubseijHent  meaaurei,  in"  ease  the  Embargo  waa  re- 
moved, there  are,  indeed,  considenible  dilGculties,  growing,  however. 
more  out  oftbe  character  and  policy  of  the  men  who  guide  our  afiain, 
than  from  auything  unexampled  in  tliu  uubarrosnnentn  of  the  nation. 
A  policy  not  unlike  that  of  1 793,  with  some  variation  in  the  detail, 
resulting  out  of  particular  dilTerences  in  our  Fituation,  would  yet  pre- 
serve tis,  not  only  in  peace,  but.  as  I  believe,  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  a  rich 
harvest  of  neutrality.  But  how  can  such  a  'dish  of  skim-milk '  as 
now  stands  curdling  at  tbe  head  of  our  nation  be  stirred  to  so  mighty 
an  action  aa  that  which  ho  who  then  led  the  destinies  of  the  country 
efl'ectcd  'I  Fear  of  responsibility  and  lore  of  popularity  are  now 
inastvx^passions,  and  *regulate  all  the  movemcnta.  The  policy  ia  to 
keep  things  as  they  are,  and  wait  for  European  events.  It  is  hoped 
the  chapter  of  accidunta  may  proienl  something  favorable  within  the 
remaining  three  months.  And  if  It  does  not,  no  great  convulsion  can 
happen  during  that  period.     The  Presidential  term  will  have  expired, 

and  then  away  to  Monticello,  and  let  the take  the  hindmost     1 

do  believe  that  not  a  whit  deeper  project  tlian  this  fills  the  august 
mind  of  your  successor. 

"  Whether  the  definite  project  be  to  put  an  end  to  mercantile  enter- 
prise, and  make  us  abandon  the  water,  I  know  not.  Tlie  intention  is 
denied ;  yet  all  the  talents  of  the  friends  of  Administration  ore  in 
requisition  to  convince  us  oftbe  dreadful  consequences  to  our  property 
and  rights, 


I  BELATI 

"How  all  these  things  will  teriQiaat^,  indeed  1  know  not-  But  of 
one  tlitti^  I  am  certain,  Ital,  happt^n  what  will,  J  shall  nuvcr  ceaM'  Co 
bel  and  expreu  the  veiy  great  honor  and  respect  with  whicli  I  am,  Iko. 

"J.  QUIKCV." 

The  quegtions  of  Ihe  Embargo  and  of  the  foreign  reliilions  of 
the  United  Slates  were  neeesaarily  the  prominent  topics  of  this 
session.  The  Fcdoraliats  moved  at  sundry  times  for  the  repeal, 
lolal  or  partial,  of  the  Emljargo,  and  for  various  modifications  of  it 
to  raake  iu  operations  le^  oppressive.  But  all  propositions  from 
that  fide  of  ihe  House,  and  of  that  complexion,  were  voled  down. 
»nil  the  only  legislation  on  tlie  subject  wiia  a  law  providing  for 
its  stricter  execution,  and  lor  llic  prevention  and  punishment  of 
(^asionti  of  it.  Mr.  Quincy  maintained,  daring  this  ^ssion,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  the  independent  couree  he  had  adopied  at 
the  last,  following  his  own  judgment  rather  than  the  lead  of  Ran- 
dolph in  the  discharge  of  his  pailiamenlary  duties. 

On  the  S8th  of  November,  he  made  his  lirat  speech  on  Foreign 
Relations,  which  gave  him  a  more  marked  position  in  the  IIuusu 
and  before  the  country  ihan  anything  he  had  yet  done.  It  waa 
on  this  resolution,  offered  by  the  committee  to  which  Iiad  been 
referred  so  much  of  the  President's  Message  as  treated  of  foreign 
relations  i  "  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  cannot,  without  a 
Mcriflce  of  iheir  rights,  honor,  and  independence,  submit  to  the 
late  edicia  of  Great  Britain  and  France."  One  of  the  inferences 
of  the  report  from  this  proposition  was,  that  therefore  the  Em- 
bargo should  be  continued.  As  to  the  resolution,  in  itself,  inter- 
preted by  the  natural  meaning  of  its  words,  Mr.  Quincy  affirmed 
that  it  was  unobjectionable.  It  was  but  the  announcement  of  a 
determination  to  i)erform  one  of  the  most  common  and  undeniable 
of  public  duties.  As  to  the  course  advocated  in  the  report  lor 
the  carrying  out  of  the  resolution,  ''it  is,"  he  said,  "in  my  opin- 
ion, loathsome ;  the  spirit  it  breathes,  disgraceful ;  the  temper  it 
is  likely  to  inspire,  neither  calculated  to  regain  the  rights  we  have 
lost,  nor  to  preserve  those  which  remaio  to  us."  And  presently 
he  proceeds :  — 

"I  agree  to  this  resolution,  because,  in  mj  apprehension,  it  offers  a 
solemn  pledge  to  this  nation  —  a  pledge  not  to  be  miataken,  and  not 
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to  be  evaded  —  that  the  present  !<y3t«m  of  public  measures  dull  be 
lotAllf  abandoned.  Adopt  it,  and  tbere  is  an  eotl  of  the  policy  of 
deserting  our  rigbta>  under  a  pretence  of  maintain iiig  them.  Adopt  il, 
and  we  no  longer  yielil  to  the  beck  of  haughty  belligerents  the  rights 
of  navigating  the  ocean,  —  that  choice  inheritance  bequeathed  to  ua 
by  our  fathers.  Adopt  it,  and  there  i»  a  tenniDabon  of  that  bate  and 
abject  Bubmisdion  by  which  tbia  country  has  for  these  eleven  montha 
been  disgraced  and  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 


"It  r 


s  Ibr  u 


therefore,  to  consider  what  submiMion  is,  and 
>  submit  implii 


what  the  pledge  not 

'■  One  man  lubmits  to  the  order,  decree,  or  edict  of  another,  when 
be  does  that  thing  which  such  order,  decree,  or  edict  eommands ;  or 
when  be  omits  to  do  that  thing  which  such  order,  decree,  or  edict 
prohibite.  This,  then,  ia  submiaaion.  It  is  to  do  as  we  are  bidden.  It 
is  to  take  the  will  of  another  as  the  measure  of  our  rights.  It  is  U> 
yield  to  his  power,  to  go  where  he  directs,  or  to  refrain  from  going 
where  he  forbids  us. 

"  If  this  be  submission,  then  the  pledge  not  to  submit  implies  the 
reverse  of  all  this.  It  is  a  solemn  declaration  that  we  will  not  do  that 
thing  which  such  order,  decree,  or  edict  commands,  or  that  we  will  do 
wbut  it  prohibits.  This,  then,  is  freedom.  This  ia  honor.  This  is  inde- 
pendence. It  consists  in  taking  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  the  will 
of  another,  as  the  measure  of  our  rights.  What  God  and  Nature  of- 
fer us  we  will  enjoy  in  despite  of  the  commands,  regardless  of  the 
menaces,  of  iniquitous  power. 

"  Let  us  apply  these  correct  and  undeniable  principles  to  the  edicts 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  the 
ovean  by  the  American  government.  The  decrees  of  France  prohibit 
us  from  trading  with  Great  Britain.  The  orders  of  Great  Britain  pro- 
hibit us  from  trading  with  Fmnce.  And  what  do  we?  Why,  in  di- 
rect subserviency  to  the  edicts  of  each,  we  prohibit  our  citizens  from 
trading  with  either.  We  do  more.  As  ifunqualiliGti  submission  was  not 
fanmiliatiog  enough,  we  descend  to  an  act  of  supererogation  in  servility; 
we  abandon  trade  altogether;  we  not  only  retrain  from  that  particular 
trade  which  their  respective  edicts  proscribe,  but,  leet  the  ingenuity  of 
our  merchants  should  enable  them  to  evade  their  operation,  to  m^e 
submisaioD  doubly  sure,  the  American  government  virtually  re-enaol 
the  edicts  of  the  belligerents,  and  abandon  all  the  trade  which,  not- 
withstanding the  pmctical  effects  of  their  edicts,  remains  to  us,  The 
same  conclusion  will  rosuU  if  we  consider  our  Embargo  in  relation  to 
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ihe  oUJMW  of  tbi»  belligerent  policy.  France,  by  her  edicU,  -wonltl 
compress  Great  Britain  by  deatroying  her  coniineree  «inl  cutting  off 
hertupph'ee.  All  the  continent  o(  Europe,  in  the  hand  OT  RoQnp«.rIe, 
ta  nade  (ubservient  to  tliia  policy.  The  Embargo  law  of  the  United 
StatM.  in  ita  operation,  is  an  union  with  tbis  Conltnental  coalition 
Rgjunit  Brittah  commerce  at  the  very  moment  most  auspicious  to  iis 
■uccMB.  Can  anything  be  more  in  direct  subserviency  (o  the  views  of 
the  French  Emperor?  If  we  con«iiler  the  orden  of  Great  Britain, 
the  result  will  be  the  ramc.  I  proceetl  at  present  on  the  auplMwitlon 
of  M  perfect  impartiality  in  our  adminigtratioD  towards  both  bellige- 
r«nts.  BO  far  as  relates  to  the  Embargo  law.  GreAt  Britain  bail  two 
ohjiscta  in  ifming  her  ordctf.  First,  to  excite  discontent  in  the  people 
of  (ha  Continent,  by  deprivinf;  them  of  their  BccnRlomed  colonial  snp- 
plic«.  Secnod.  to  secure  to  herself  that  commerce  of  which  she  de- 
prived neutrals.  Our  Embargo  co-operates  with  the  Bri^b  views  in 
botb  reepecta.  By  our  dereliction  of  the  ocenn,  the  Continent  is  mocU 
more  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  commerce  than  it  would  be  poui- 
ble  for  the  British  n3Ty  to  eficct,  snd  by  removing  oar  competition  all 
the  commerce  of  the  Continent  which  can  be  forced  is  wholly  left  to  be 
Raped  by  Great  Britain.  The  langunge  of  each  sovereign  is  in  direct 
COnfennity  with  these  idcM.  Napoleon  tells  the  American  Uinister, 
TirluaUy,  that  we  are  very  good  Americans ;  that  ulthougb  he  will  not 
■Uow  the  property  he  has  in  his  bands  to  escape  him,  nor  desist  from 
buniing  oad  capturing  our  vessels  on  every  occasion,  yet  that  he  is, 
llms  for,  satisfied  with  our  co-operation.  And  what  is  tbe  language 
of  George  III.  when  our  minister  preaents  to  his  consideration  Ihe 
Embai^  laws.  Is  it  Le  Roy  s'ai'uem  t  —  ■  The  king  will  reflect  upon 
them.'  No,  it  is  the  pure  language  of  royal  approbation,  Le  Roy  le  veal, 
'  The  king  wiltti  it.'  Were  you  colonies,  he  could  expect  no  more.  His 
snbjtwts  aa  inevitably  get  that  commerce  which  you  abandon,  8S  the 
Wkter  will  certainly  run  into  the  only  channel  which  remains  after  all 
the  otbers  are  obstructed.  In  whatever  point  of  view  you  consider 
tlii»e  Embargo  laws  in  relation  to  those  edicts  and  decrees,  we  shall 
find  tbem  co-operating  with  each  belligerent  in  its  policy.  In  this  nay, 
f  grant,  our  conduct  may  be  impartial ;  but  what  has  become  of  our 
Atncrican  rights  to  navigate  the  ocean  ?  They  are  abandoned  tn  strict 
nmformity  to  the  decrees  of  botb  belligerents.  This  resolntion  de- 
i:\tra  that  we  will  no  longer  submit  to  such  degrading  humiliation. 
Little  is  I  relish  it,  I  will  take  it,  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  day, — 
the  pledge  of  a  now  system  of  measures. 

*■  Perhaps  here,  in  strictness,  I  ought  to  close  my  observations.    But 
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the  report  or  tLe  committee,  contrary  to  vhu  1  deem  the  principle  at 
the  rosololioa,  unqiwfltionably  recommends  the  continuance  of  the 
Embargo  laws.  And  such  is  tlie  state  of  the  nation,  anil  in  particular 
tbat  portion  of  it  which,  in  part,  I  represent,  oniler  their  opprenion, 
that   I  cannot  refrain  from  submitting  some  considerations  on  that 

'■  When  I  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  Embargo,  I  am  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  Tery  threshold.  I  know  not  with  what  wonis  to  express 
my  astonishment.  At  the  time  I  departed  from  MnssocbuAetts,  if  there 
was  lui  impre«Bion  which  I  thought  universal,  it  was  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session  on  end  would  be  put  to  this  measure.  The 
opinion  was  not  >o  much  that  it  would  be  terminateJ,  as  that  it  was 
then  at  »n  end.  Sir,  the  prevailing  sentiment,  according  to  my  appro- 
hensian,  was  stronger  than  (his,  —  even  tbat  the  pressure  was  so  great 
that  it  cuuld  not  possibly  be  long  endured;  that  it  would  soon  be  ab- 
solutely insupportable.  And  tliis  opinion,  as  I  then  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was  not  confined  to  any  one  class,  or  description,  or  party,  —  even 
those  who  were  Iricnds  of  the  ctiating  AdministratJon,  and  unwilling 
to  abandon  it,  were  yet  satisfied  that  a  sufficient  trial  had  been  ^von 
to  this  measure.  With  these  impressions,  I  arrive  in  this  city.  I  hear 
the  incantations  of  the  great  enchanter.  I  feel  his  spell.  1  see  the 
legislative  machinery  begin  to  move.  The  scene  opens,  and  I  am 
commanded  to  foiget  all  my  recollections,  to  disbelieve  the  evidence 
of  my  senses,  to  contradict  whnt  I  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt.  1 
hear  that  all  this  discontent  was  mere  parly  clamor,  —  electioneering 
artifice  ;  that  the  people  of  New  England  are  able  and  willing  to  en- 
dure this  Embargo  for  an  indefinite,  unUmited  period ;  some  aay  for  tix 
months,  tome  a  year,  some  two  years.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Macon)  told  us  that  be  preferred  three  years  of  Em- 
bargo to  a  war.  And  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Cloplon)  said 
expressly,  that  be  hoped  we  should  never  allow  our  vessels  to  go  upon 
the  ocean  ag^n,  until  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  beUigeronts  wen 
reM'inded.  In  plain  English,  nntil  France  and  Great  Britain  should, 
in  their  great  condescension,  permit.  —  Good  Heavens  I  Mr.  Cbur- 
man,  arc  men  mad?  Is  this  House  touched  with  that  insani^  which 
is  the  never-failing  precursor  of  the  intention  of  Heaven  to  destroy  ? 
The  people  of  New  England,  after  eleven  months'  deprivation  of  the 
ocepn,  to  be  commanded  still  longer  to  abandon  it,  for  an  undefined 
period,  —to  bold  their  unalienable  rights  at  the  tenure  of  the  will  of 
Britain  or  of  Bonaparte !  A  people  commercial  in  all  aspects,  in  nil 
llicir  rclalions,  in  all  their  Lopes,  in  all  their  recollections  of  the  past, 


in  all  tbcir  prwpecU  oT  tbe  Aiturc,  —  a  people,  vlioee  first  love  whb 
ibc  oceao.  Uie  choice  of  llieir  cbiMliood,  the  apprabntion  of  tlieir  nuui- 
Ij  yeaiB,  the  mmt  precious  iobcritancc  of  their  fsUjera,  —  in  the  midst 
of  their  sDCCcaa,  in  the  moment  of  tlie  moat  exquisite  perception  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,  to  be  comuinnded  to  abandon  it,  not  lor  a  timu 
limited,  but  for  a  time  unlimited,  —  mot  until  thej  can  be  prepared  to 
defend  tlienuutves  there,  (for  that  ii  not  pretended,)  but  until  their 
ti*al*  recede  from  it,  —  not  until  their  necessities  require,  but  until  Ibr- 
«ign  nations  permit!  I  am  loet  in  astonishment,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  not  words  to  express  tbo  matchless  absurdity  of  this  attempt.  I 
have  no  tongue  to  ex|)resa  the  swift  and  headlong  destruction  whicb  u 
blind  perseverance  in  such  a  system  must  bring  upon  this  nation. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  other  gentlemen  must  take  their  responsibilities, 
—  I  shall  take  mine.  This  Embargo  must  be  repealed.  You  eannot 
enforce  it  for  any  important  period  of  time  longer.  When  I  speak 
of  your  inability  to  enforce  this  law,  let  not  gentlemen  misonderstand 
me.  I  mean  not  to  intimate  insurrections  or  open  defiances  of  them. 
Although  it  a  impossible  to  foresee  in  what  acta  that '  oppression '  will 
finally  tenninntc  whleh,  we  are  told,  "  makes  wise  men  mod."  I 
•peak  of  an  inability  resulting  from  very  different  causes.  * 

"  Tbe  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Macon)  excliumed  tha 
other  day,  in  a  strain  of  patriotic  ardor, '  What '.  shall  not  our  laws  be 
executed  ?  Shalt  their  authority  be  defied  ?  I  am  tor  enforcing  tbem 
at  every  hazard.'  I  honor  that  gentleman's  zeal;  and  1  mean  no 
deviation  from  that  true  respect  1  entertain  for  him.  when  1  tell  bim, 
that  in  this  instance  '  his  zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge.' 

"  I  ask  this  House,  is  there  no  control  to  its  authority?  is  there  no 
limit  to  the  power  of  this  national  legislature  7  I  hope  I  shall  ofTend  no 
man  when  I  intimate  that  two  limits  exist,  —  Naturb  an»  thk  Cox- 
BTtTTTiON.  Should  thb  House  undertake  to  declare  that  this  almos- 
phcre  should  no  longer  surround  us,  that  water  should  cease  lo  ilow,  that 
gravity  should  not  bercafler  operate,  that  the  needle  should  not  vibrate 
to  Uie  pole,  I  do  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  —  Sir,  I  mean  no  disrespeel 
b>  the  authority  of  this  lloose,  I  know  the  high  notions  some  gentlemen 
entertain  on  this  subject,  —  I  do  suppose  —  Sir,  I  hope  I  shall  not  ol-' 
fend  —  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that,  such  a  law  to  tbe  con- 
trary notwithBtanding,  tbe  air  would  continue  to  circulate,  the  Missis- 
Mppi,  tha  Hudson,  and  tbe  Potomac  would  burl  their  floods  to  the 
I,  heavy  bodies  continue  lo  descend,  and  the  mysterious  magnet 
s  celestial  cym 
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"  Jost  $B  utterly  absurd  and  contrary  to  nature  is  it  to  attempt  tc 
prohibit  the  people  of  New  England,  for  any  conriderablc  length  of 
time,  from  the  ocean.^  Commerce  ia  not  only  associated  with  all  tlie 
feelings,  the  habits,  the  interests  and  relations  of  that  people,  but  the 
nature  of  our  soil  and  of  our  coasts,  the  state  of  our  population  and  its 
mode  of  distribution  oyer  our  territory,  render  it  indispensable.  We 
have  five  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast ;  all  furnished  with  harbors,  bays, 
creeks,  rivers,  inlets,  basins,  —  with  every  variety  of  invitation  to  the 
sea,  —  with  every  species  of  facility  to  violate  such  laws  as  these.  Our 
people  are  not  scattered  over  an  immense  surface,  at  a  solemn  dis- 
tance from  ench  other,  in  lordly  retirement,  in  the  midst  of  extended 
plantations  and  intervening  wastes.  They  are  collected  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ocean,  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  at  the  heads  of  bays,  looking 
into  the  water  or  on  the  surface  of  it  for  the  incitement  and  the  re- 
ward of  their  industry.  Among  a  people  thus  situated,  thus  educated, 
thus  numerous,  laws  prohibiting  them  from  the  exercise  of  their  nat- 
ural rights  will  have  a  binding  ufTcct  not  one  moment  longer  than  the 

public  sentiment  supports  them. 

.  •  .  .  • 

"  I  ask  in  what  page  of  the  Constitution  you  find  the  power  of  laying 
an  Embargo  ?  Directly  given  it  is  nowhere.  You  have  it,  then,  by 
construction,  or  by  precedent.  By  construction  of  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate. I  lay  out  of  the  question  the  commonplace  argument,  that 
regulation  cannot  mean  annihilation  ;  and  that  what  is  annihilated 
cannot  be  regulated.  I  ask  this  question,  —  Can  a  power  be  ever  ob- 
tained by  construction  which  had  never  been  exercised  at  the  time  of 
the  authority  given,  —  tlie  like  of  which  had  not  only  never  been  seen, 
but  the  idea  of  which  had  never  entered  into  human  imagination,  I 
will  not  say  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world  ?  Yet  such  is  this 
power,  which  by  construction  you  assume  to  exercise.  Never  before 
did  society  witness  a  total  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  like  this  in  a 
commercial  nation.  Did  the  people  of  the  United  States  invest  this 
House  with  a  power  of  which  at  the  time  of  investment  that  people 
had  not  and  could  not  have  had  any  idea  ?  For  even  in  works  of  fic- 
tion it  had  never  existed. 

.  .  •  .  . 

**  But  it  has  been  asked  in  debate,  '  Will  not  Massachusetts,  the 
cradle  of  liberty,  submit  to  such  privations  ? '  An  Embargo  liberty 
was  never  cradled  in  Massachusetts.  Our  liberty  was  not  so  much  a 
mountain  as  a  sea  nymph.  She  was  free  as  air.  She  could  swim,  or 
she  could  run.    The  ocean  was  her  cradle.     Our  fathers  met  bcr  as  slio 


aa  ibe  wu  sporting  on  the  hcnch.  They  FoiirlGd  ber  wbilst  aim  was 
iprcBding  ber  nets  upon  Ibc  rocks.  But  an  Embargo  liberty,  a  hand- 
cuffed liberty,  a  liberty  in  fctten,  a  liberty  travermng  between  the  four 
nde«  of  >  prison  and  beating  her  head  ag^iut  the  walls,  i> 
offlpriag.     We  abjure  the  manster.     Its  parentage  ia  oil  inland. 

"The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Macon)  exclaimed  the 
othiT  day,  'Where  is  the  spirit  of  '76?'  Ay,  Sir;  where  b  it? 
Would  to  Heaven  that  at  our  invocation  it  nould  condescend  to  alight 
on  thij  floor.  But  let  geotlemeii  remember,  that  the  »pirit  of  "IB  wiu 
not  a  spirit  of  empty  declamation,  or  of  abstract  pro]>ositioiiB.  It  did 
not  conteot  itself  with  non-importation  ac1»,  or  non-interconnie  laws. 
It  wns  a  spirit  of  active  preparation,  of  dignified  energy.  It  etudied 
both  lo  know  our  rights  and  to  devise  tho  eflectual  means  of  main- 
taining them.  In  all  the  annals  of  '!G,  you  will  find  no  such  degrad- 
ing doctrine  as  that  maintained  in  this  report.  It  never  presenle<l  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates  the  alternative  of  war  or  a  suspension 
of  our  rights,  and  recouiniendcd  the  latter  rather  than  to  incur  the 
rusk  of  the  former.  What  was  the-  language  of  that  period  in  one  of 
the  AildreHBes  of  Congre^  to  Great  Britain  ?  ■  You  attempt  to  reduce 
ns  by  the  sword  to  base  and  abject  submis^on.  On  the  sword,  there- 
fore, we  rely  for  prolection.'  In  that  day  there  were  no  alternatives 
presenled  to  lUthearten,  —  no  abandonment  of  onr  rights  under  the 
pretence  of  maintaining  them,  —  no  gaining  the  battle  by  running 
away.  In  the  whole  history  of  that  period  there  are  no  such  terms  aa 
'Embargo,  —  dignified  relireriienr,  —  Irt/ing  icho  can  do  each  other  the 
jiimt  harm.'  At  that  tjme  we  bad  a  navy,  —  that  name  so  odious  to  the 
induences  of  the  present  day.  Yes,  sir,  in  1776,  tliougb  but  in  oar 
infnney,  we  had  a  nni'y  scouring  our  cc<iiil»,  and  dtfcnding  out  com- 
mtne,  tnhieh  irai  neeer  for  one  moment  KhoUy  suspended.  In  I  T76  we 
bad  an  army  also ;  and  a  glorious  army  it  was  t  not  composed  of  men 
halting  IWim  tlie  stews,  or  swept  from  the  jails,  but  of  the  best  blood, 
tho  real  yeomanry  of  the  country,  noble  caralicra,  men  tciihoul  fear 
and  •ri(Aoa(  reproach.  We  b 
Wassinotox  at  its  head.— Wf.  uavk  am  army  in  1808,  , 

'■  I  will  not  humiliate  those  who  lead  the  fortunes  of  the  t 
the  present  day  by  any  compariwm  with  the  great  men  of  that  pe- 
riod.    But  I  recommend  the  advocates  of  the  present  system  of  publio 
tudy  well  the  true  spirit  of  1776,  before  they  venture  to 
n  aid  of  their  purpofES.     It  may  bring  il 
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lections  not  snileJ  to  give  eaett  or  Uope  to  tlieir  bosoms.  I  beg  gen- 
tk'TTien  who  are  so  frequent  in  their  rwurrcnee  lo  that  penod  lo  pe- 
mi?niber,  that  among  tho  causes  nhicb  led  to  ■  separntion  from  Great 
Britain  the  following  are  eniimerated :  unncecMn?^  ratrktvm*  upon 
trade ;  etHling  off  commercial  intercourse  betaken  the  Colonus ;  embar- 
rafiing  our  Jiaherkt;  leautnnhj  rieprimng  our  cUiztm  of  necaianet; 
iHiiOMon  of  private  property  bi/ gooemmtnltd  eiVictn ;  the  authority  of  the 
eoimnaader-in-ehief,  and  under  liiiji  of  the  brigadier-ycneral,  being  ren- 
dered itipreme  in  jhe  cieU  goixriimenl ;  (he  commander-in-chief  of  Ikt 
army  mai/e yovemarn/  a  Colony;  ciliiein  Irann/errcd  from  their  native 
country  for  trial.  Let  geotluinen  beware  how  they  appeal  lo  the  spirit 
of 'TG  J  lest  it  come  with  the  aspect,  not  of  a  frteod,  but  of  a  tormentor, 
—  lest  tley  find  a  warning  when  ihey  look  for  support,  and  instead 
of  encouragement  they  are  presented  with  an  awftil  lesson. 

"  l^et  me  ask,  1»  Embargo  Independence 
It  is  palpable  flubmisaion.  Gentlemen  cxuV, 
us  on  one  theek.'  And  what  does  Admi 
other  also.'  Guntlemen  say,  Great  Britain  is  a  robber,  she  'tatei 
our  cloak.'  And  what  says  Admimetration  ?  '  Lei  her  lake  ovr  coal 
also.'  France  and  Great  Britain  require  you  to  relinquish  a  part  of 
your  cainmcrce,  and  you  yield  it  entirely.  Sir,  this  conduct  may  be 
the  way  to  dignity  and  honor  in  another  world,  but  it  will  never  secure 
safety  and  independence  in  this. 

"  At  every  comer  of  this  great  city  we  meet  aomo  gentlemen  of  the 
majority,  wringing  their  bands  and  exclaiming,  '  What  shall  we  do  ? 
Nothing  but  Rmbai^  will  save  us.  Rtsmovo  it,  and  what  shall  we 
do  V '  Sir,  it  is  not  for  me,  an  humble  and  uninjluential  individual,  at 
an  awful  distance  from  the  predominant  influences,  to  suggest  plans  of 
government.  But  to  my  eye  the  path  of  our  duty  iu  aa  distinct  as  tho 
milky  way,  —  all  studded  with  living  sapphires,  glowing  with  cumu- 
lating light.  It  is  the  patb  of  active  preparation,  of  dignified  energy- 
Jl  if  the palh  of  1776.  It  consists,  not  in  abandoning  our  rights,  but 
in  supporting  them,  as  they  exist,  and  where  they  exist,  —  on  the 
oeean  as  mell  as  on  the  land.  It  consiista  in  taking  tho  nature  of  things 
as  the  measure  of  the  rights  of  your  citizens,  not  the  orders  and  de- 
crees of  imperious  foreigners.  Give  what  protoctioi 
no  counsel  of  fear.  Your  strength  will  ii 
prove  greater  than  you  are  now  aware. 

"  But  1  shall  be  told, '  This  may  lead  to  war.'    I  ask,  ■  Are  i 
peace  f     Certainly  not,  unless  retiring  from  insult  be  peace, 


.    Take 

with  the  trial,  and 
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■Iirinklng  under  tbe  lash  be  ponce.  TUe  surest  way  to  prevent  wac  Is 
not  to  dsAF  it.  Tlic  idea  that  notbing  on  earth  ia  so  dreidTul  aa  war  is 
inculcated  too  studiously  among  us.  Diagraoe  is  worse.  Abandon- 
ment  of  ewential  rigbta  is  worse. 

"  Sir.  I  could  not  refrain  from  fteiniog  the  fint  opportunity  of  spread- 
ing bufore  this  House  the  suOeringe  and  exigencies  of  New  England 
under  this  Embargo.  Some  gentlemen  mi}'  deem  it  not  strictl]f  belore 
us,  lo  my  opinion  it  is  nccesnarily.  For,  if  tbe  idea  of  the  comuiit- 
tve  be  correet,  and  Embargo  is  rasulance,  then  thi^resolution  sanctions 
its  continuance.  Il",  on  the  contrarj-,  as  I  contend,  Entbanja  a  fuhma- 
liun,  then  this  resolution  ia  a  pledge  of  its  repeal." 

Thia  speech  made  its  author  as  well  abuaed  a  man  in  Congress, 
and  by  tbe  Democralic  pn-'ss,  as  was  then  esinnl.  It  had  evi- 
tienily  drawn  blood,  and  very  bad  blood.  "  You  xawA  expect,"  he 
wrolo  ihat  diiy  to  his  wife,  "  to  hear  that  your  huabanil  has  been 
abused  and  packed  at  by  the  whole  poultry-yanl ;  but  he  keeps 
up  hia  health  and  spirits,  and  means  to  repay  them  in  lime." 
Tbe  speech  was  immediately  printed  as  a  pamphlet  ia  Boston, 
and  tbe  Democratic  abuse  which  it  received  was  answered  by 
quite  as  warm  Federal  praise.  The  time  to  which  he  looked  foi'- 
ward  when  he  ghoulil  repay  his  a^sailfmts  arriveil  on  the  7tb  of 
fDecember,  when  he  made  his  second  apetch  on  Federal  Relations, 
of  which  I  subjoin  a  few  e:itracts. 

"  When  I  had  the  boDor  of  addressing  this  House,  a  few  ds}'e  ago,  I 
touched  this  famous  report  of  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
perhaps  a  little  too  carelessly.  Perhaps  1  handled  it  a  little  too 
rougbly,  considering  its  tender  age  and  the  manifest  di^licacy  of  ita 
constitution.  But,  Sir,  I  had  no  idea  of  alTecUng  very  exquitiitely  the 
sensibilities  of  any  gentleman.  1  thought  that  this  was  a  common  re- 
port of  one  of  our  ordinary  committees,  which  I  had  a  right  to  caavatie, 
or  to  slight,  lo  applaud,  or  to  ccniure,  without  rising  any  exlroordinary 
ConoOTo,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  But  from  the  general  excitement 
which  niy  inconsiderate  treatment  of  this  subject  occasions,  I  fear  that 
I  have  been  mistaken.  This  can  be  no  mortal  Isbric,  Mr.  Speaker. 
ThU  mtiM  fie  Ihat  image  tckich  fill  doicn  from  Jupiter, — preienl  or  Jit- 
tart.  Surely,  nothing  but  a  being  of  egUaiial  origin  would  rwsu  such 
bnuolt  in  minds  attempered  like  those  which  lead  thu  destinies  of  this 

"  Sir,  I  thought  that  this  report  had  been  a  common  piece  of  wood, — 


inulilt  lignum.  Sir,  just  such  n  pivt^e  of  wood  aa  any  daf-kborer 
■night  have  hewod  out  in  an  hour,  had  he  health  and  a  hatchet.  But 
it  spema  that  our  Lonorsble  Ciiaiiman  of  the  Cominittee  of  Foreifrn 
Belationa  mijiuil  M»e  Deum.  Well,  Sir,  1  have  no  objeetiona.  If  the 
workmen  will,  a  God  it  shall  be.  I  only  wish,  when  gentlemen  brin^ 
their  aacred  tbinga  upon  this  floor,  that  they  would  "blow  a  tmnipi-t 
be(br«  them,  aa  the  Heathens  do  '  on  such  occasione,  to  the  end  thtit 
all  true  beliovera  may  prepare  themselves  to  adore  and  tremble,  and 
that  all  linbtilieverhmay  turn  a«ide,  and  not  disturb  their  devotions. 

"  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Campbell)  called  upon  ua, 
just  now,  to  tell  him  what  waa  disgmceful  submission,  if  carr^'ing  on 
commerce  under  tbene  restrictions  was  not  such  submission.  I  wilt  tell 
that  gentleman.  That  submission  is  'ahject  and  disgraceftd'  which 
yields  to  the  decrees  of  friul  and  feeble  power  as  though  they  were 
irresistible,  —  which  lakes  counsel  of  fear,  and  weighs  not  our  com- 
parative force,  —  which  abandons  the  whole,  at  a  summons  to  deliver 
up  a  part,  —  which  makes  the  will  of  others  the  measure  of  rights 
which  God  and  Nature  not  only  have  constituted  eternal  and  unalien- 
able, but  have  also  endued  us  with  ample  means  to  maantjun. 

"My  argument  on  this  clause  of  the  report  of  the  Comtnittcc  tnay 
bo  presented  in  this  form.  Either  the  United  States  have,  or  they 
have  not,  ph^-sical  ability  to  carry  on  commerce,  in  defiance  of  the 
edicts  of  both  or  of  either  of  these  nations.  If  we  have  not  physical 
ability  to  carry  on  the  trade  which  they  prohibit,  then  it  is  no  dis- 
grace to  exercise  that  commerce  which  these  irresistible  decrees  per- 
mit>  If  we  have  such  physical  ability,  then  to  tbe  degree  in  which 
we  abandon  that  commerce  which  we  have  power  to  carry  on  is 
our  submission  '  ahject  and  dligracc/td.'  It  is  yielding  without  strug- 
gle. It  is  tnt^rificing  our  rights,  not  because  we  have  not  force,  but 
because  we  have  not  spirit,  to  maintain  them.  It  is  in  this  point  of 
view  that  I  am  dis»;ustcd  with  this  report.  It  abjures  what  It  recom- 
mends. It  declaims,  in  heroics,  against  submission,  and  proposes,  in 
creeping  prose,  a  tame  and  servile  subserviency. 

"  But  war  is  never  to  be  incurred.  If  this  be  the  national  prin- 
ciple, avow  it.  —  Tell  your  merchants  you  will  not  protect  them.  But 
for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  deny  them  tbe  power  of  relieving  their  own 
and  the  nation's  burdens  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  ingenuity.  Sir, 
impassable  as  the  barriers  offered  by  these  edicts  are,  in  the  estimation 
of  members  on  this  floor,  the  merchants  abroad  do  not  estimate  them 
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H  insurntounUblc.  Their  aniiety  to  risk  their  property  in  defiance 
of  Ihem  it  tuit  evidence  of  tbU.  The  great  danger  to  mercantile  ioge- 
nailj  i*  intcmsl  envy,  tbe  comnion  of  ireaknesa,  or  prejudice.  ItB 
external  hazard  is  ever  infinitely  imailer-  That  practical  intelligence 
vbich  thin  elate  of  men  possesses,  beyond  any  otber  in  the  community, 
excittid  by  setf-interciit,  the  atrongest  of  buman  pasaiotu,  is  too  elaitic 
to  be  confined  by  the  limits  of  exterior  buman  powers,  bonever  great 
or  ancoronion.  Build  a  Cbineae  wall:  tbe  wit  of  yoitr  morchanta,  if 
permitted  freely  to  operate,  will  break  through  it,  or  overleap  it,  or 
undarcreep  it. 

'  Mille  adde  catenas, 
EiTugJet  uunpR  bcc  vcGlcratuB  viacola  Prolcua.' 
The  aecond  branch  of  Uie  alternative  under  conrideration  is  equally 
deceptive.  '  War  n7i(A  bolh  nations.'  Can  this  ever  be  an  alter- 
native ?  Did  you  ever  read  in  hiatorj-,  can  you  conceive  in  fancy,  a 
war  with  two  nation!,  each  of  whom  is  at  war  with  tbe  other,  without 
a  union  with  one  against  the  other  immediately  resulting 't  It  can- 
not exist  in  nature.  The  very  idea  is  absurd.  It  never  can  be  an 
alternative  whether  we  shall  f^ght  two  nations,  each  hostile  to  the 
other.  But  it  may  be,  and,  if  we  ore  to  fight  at  all,  it  it,  a  very  serious 
f|cie»tion,  which  of  the  two  we  art)  to  select  as  an  adversary." 

"It  waa  under  these  general  impressions  that  I  used  the  word 
loathiovie,  which  has  so  oflen  been  repeated.  Sir,  it  may  not  have 
been  a  well-cboscn  word.  It  was  that  which  happened  to  come  to 
hand  firsL  I  meant  to  express  my  disgust  at  what  appeared  to  me  a 
mus  of  bold  assamptions,  and  of  ill-cemented  sophisms. 

"1  said,  also,  that  'Ike  spirit  mMch  it  bracked  ic<»  liiiifrace/ul.' 
Sir,  1  meant  no  reflection  upon  the  Committee.  Uoneitt  men  and  wise 
men  may  mistake  the  character  of  the  spirit  which  they  recommend, 
(IT  by  which  they  are  actuated.  When  called  upon  (o  ruason  con- 
cL-ming  that  which,  by  a<loption.  is  to  become  tdentilieci  with  the  na- 
tional character,  I  am  bound  to  speak  of  it  as  it  appears  to  my  vision. 
I  may  be  taistaken.  Vet  I  ask  the  question,  Is  not  the  spirit  which 
it  breathes  disgraceful?  Is  it  not  disgraceful  to  abandon  tbe  exercise 
of  all  our  commercial  rights,  because  our  rivals  interfere  with  u  part ; 
not  only  to  refrain  from  exercising  that  trade  which  they  prohiuit, 
but,  for  fear  of  giving  otTcnce,  to  decline  that  which  they  permit? 
Is  tl  not  dbgraceful,  oiler  inflammatory  recapitulation  of  insults,  and 
plunderings,  and  burnings,  and  confiscations,  and  murders,  and  actual 
war  made  upon  us,  to  talk  of  nothing  but  ailcmalives.  of  general  dec- 


loratioDS,  of  «tiU  longer  tnspoiiEion  of  our  lighu  and  rciraaling  farther 
out  of '  harm'i  way '  ?  If  this  caorae  be  ailojited  by  my  country,  1  hope 
1  am  in  error  concerning  its  real  cbakTACter.  But  to  my  sense  tbia 
whole  report  U  nothing  eUc  than  a  recommendation  to  lu  of  the  abiui' 
donment  of  our  essontlaJ  righu,  and  apologias  for  doing  it. 

•  An  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Troup  of  Geo^a)  was  also  pleased 
to  speak  of '  a  paltry  trade  in  potash  and  codfisli,'  and  to  refer  to  mo 
iiH  die  repreaenlttUve  of  men  who  raised  'bef/nnd  pork,  and  bullerand 
clieese,  and  jiolalots  and  cahbagfi,'  Well,  Sir,  I  confess  the  (act.  I 
am  the  representative,  in  part,  of  men  the  products  of  whose  industiy 
are  beef  and  pork,  and  butter  and  cheese,  and  potatoes  and  cabbages. 
And  let  me  tell  lliat  honorable  gentleman,  that  1  would  not  yield  the 
honor  of  representing  such  men  to  be  the  representative  of  ill  the 
growers  of  cotton,  and  rice,  and  tobacco,  and  indigo,  in  the  whole 
world.  Sir,  the  men  whom  I  represent  not  only  raise  these  humble 
articles,  but  they  do  it  iBtih  the  labor  of  their  own  hands.  —  tpifft  iJit 
MDtat  of  their  own  broms.  And  by  this  their  habitual  mode  of  hardy 
industry,  they  acquire  a  vigor  of  nerve,  n  strength  of  muscle,  and  a 
spirit  and  intelligence  somewhat  characteristic.  And  let  me  assure 
tliat  honorable  gentleman,  thnt  the  men  of  whom  I  speak  will  not,  at 
bis  call,  nor  at  the  invitation  of  any  set  of  men  from  his  quarter  of  the 
Union,  undertake  to  'drive  one  another  into  the  ocean.'  But,  on  the 
contrary,  whenever  tbey  once  realise  that  their  rights  are  invaded, 
they  will  unite,  like  a  band  of  brothers,  and  drive  their  enemies  thet«- 

"  Can  any  nation  admit  that  the  trade  of  another  is  so  important  to 

her  welfare  as  that,  on  Its  being  withdrawn,  any  obnoxious  policy 
must  be  abandoned,  without  at  the  fame  time  admitting  that  she  is  no 
longer  independent?  Sir,  I  could  indeed  wieb  that  it  neru  in  our 
power  to  regulate,  not  only  Gnjat  Britain,  but  the  whole  world,  by 
opening  or  closing  our  ports.  It  would  be  a  glorious  thing  for 
our  country  to  possess  such  a  mighty  weapon  of  oflence.  But, 
acting  in  a  public  capacity,  with  the  high  responsibilities  resulting 
from  the  great  interests  dependent  upon  my  decision,  I  cannot  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  love-sick  patriots,  or  the  visions  of  teeming  enthu- 
siasts. I  must  see  the  adequacy  of  means  to  their  ends.  I  must  see, 
not  merely  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should  be 
brought  to  our  feet  by  this  Embargo,  but  that  there  is  some  likelihood 
of  such  a  consequence  to  the  measure,  before  I  can  concur  in  that 
universal   distress   and   ruin   which,  if  much   longer  continued,  will 
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inevllably  result  from  It-  Since,  tlien,  everj  dictate  of  seme  and  re- 
flection convinceB  me  of  the  otter  futility  of  lliii  tyHtem  as  ft  means  of 
coercion  on  Great  Britain,  I  shall  not  tiesitate  to  urge  iu  abnndon- 
raenl.  No,  Sir,  not  even  although,  like  otliers.  I  should  be  aHsailed  hy 
all  the  teiTon  of  the  outcry  of  BriliaU  influence. 

"  Really,  Kir.  Speaker,  1  know  not  how  to  express  the  shame  and 
diigiut  with  wbieb  I  am  filled  when  I  hear  language  of  this  kind  catt 
out  upon  this  Uoor,  and  thrown  in  the  faces  of  men  Etanding  justly  at 
no  mean  height  in  the  confidence  of  their  country  men.  Sir,  I  did, 
indeed,  know  that  such  vulgar  a.->per8ioDS  were  circulating  among  the 
lower  paeons  of  our  nature.  I  knew  that  such  vile  substancea  were 
r  tempering  between  the  paws  of  some  printer's  devil  I  knew 
that  foul  exhalntions  like  these  daily  rose  in  our  cities,  and  crept  along 
the  ground,  juat  as  high  as  the  splrils  of  lampblack  and  saline  oil  could 
ulevate ;  falling  soon,  by  native  baseneea,  into  oblivion.  I  knew,  too, 
tliat  thit  »|ieclca  of  party  insinuation  was  a  mighty  engine,  in  Uiia 
'(oarter  of  the  country,  on  an  election  day,  played  off  from  the  lop  of 
a  stunip  or  the  top  of  a  hogshead,  while  the  gin  circulated,  while  the 
liarbecue  was  roasting;  in  those  happy,  fraternal  assocla^ons  and  con- 
■ociadons  when  tho«e  who  apeak  uller  without  rcsponsihility,  and  those 
wbo  listen  hear  without  Ecrutioy.  But  little  did  I  think,  that  such 
odious  shapes  would  dare  lo  obtrude  Ihcmselvea  on  this  national  floor 
among  honorable  men,  —  the  select  representatives,  the  confidential 
agents,  of  a  wise,  a  thoughtful,  and  a  virtuous  people.  I  want  lan- 
gnage  to  express  my  contempt  and  indignation  at  the  sight. 

"  So  far  as  respects  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  cast  auch 
■•peraion  on  that  part  of  the  country  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
rwwnt,  I  beg  this  honorable  House  to  understand,  that  so  long  as  tbey 
who  circulated  such  insinuations  <leBl  only  in  generals,  and  touch  not 
partlcuUra,  tbey  nay  gain,  among  the  ignorant  and  the  stupid,  a  vacant 
and  a  staring  audience.  But  when  once  these  suggestions  are  brought 
U  bear  upon  those  indlvidaals  who.  In  New  England,  have  naturally 
lb*  confidence  of  their  countrymen,  there  Is  no  power  In  these  ealum- 
nien.  He  men  who  now  lead  the  influences  of  that  country,  and  in 
whose  counsels  the  people,  on  the  day  when  the  tempest  shall  come, 
will  seek  refuge,  are  men  whose  stake  is  in  the  soil,  whose  interests  are 
identified  with  those  of  the  mass  of  their  brethren,  whose  private  lives 
and  public  sacrifices  present  a  never-failing  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
malicious  invectives.  On  such  men,  sir,  parly  spirit  may  indeed  cast  Its 
odious  filth,  but  there  is  a  polish  in  their  virtues  to  wbicb  no  lucb  slime 
c»n  adhere.    They  are  owncre  of  the  soil,  —  real  yeomanry,  —  many 
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of  tliem  men  nko  led  in  the  councils  of  our  counliy  la  tbe  daric  daj 
which  preceiled  naUonal  indepcnilcnee ;  many  of  them  men  who,  like 
my  honorable  friend  from  Connpoliput,  on  my  left,  (Colonel  Tall- 
mudge,)  stood  foremost  on  the  perilous  edge  of  battle,  making  their 
breasts,  in  ibe  day  of  danger,  a  biilnark  for  tbeir  coinitry." 

Mr.  Quincy  wrote  to  liia  wife  as  follows  on  tbe  lubject  of  this 

speech :  — 

"  Decembfr  17,  1808.  —  You  will  before  this  perceire  that  I  have 
thrown  olT  certain  shackles  of  other  men's  opinions,  and,  instead  of 
Ij-ing  still  all  the  seaaion,  have  taken  the  res|xmsibillty  of  an  early  dis- 
play of  my  standard.  The  consequence  has  been  that  1  hare  been  tlie 
object  of  attack  to  every  one  who  has  spoken,  and  with  nut  a  single 
Federal  aid.  (This  is  en/re  noun.)  However,  this  was  so  niueh  tlio 
better.  I  made  to-day  my  retort  courteous.  You  will  see  1  have 
been  handled  a  little  roughly,  and  that  I  liandle  not  gently  in  return. 
....  I  was  a  little  provoked  at  the  scandalous  trick  of  tbo  editor  of 
the  National  Intelligencer,  who  published  what  ho  reported  as  my 
rpecch  so  as  to  laake  it  absolute  Donsenie,  in  order  to  publish  a  9|>cei:b 
of  Ezckiel  Bacon,  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  same 
paper,  written  out  and  corrected  from  the  printer's  report,  with  altera- 
tions and  amendments  by  the  author.  This  was  a  common  trick  to 
give  temporary  elevation  to  one  speaker,  and  depression  to  an  obnox- 
ious adversary.     My  provocation  caused  me  to  give  more  than  onlinary 

asperity  to  my  reply I  see  that  the  Repertory  suggests  that  Cnmp- 

liell  will  try  to  pick  a  qu.'urel  with  any  man  who  finds  liiult  with  his 
report ;  and,  as  I  have  scorched  it  pretty  severely,  you  may  be  uneasy. 
But  you  know  my  jirinciples  and  my  sense  of  duty.  Those  duties  I 
owe  to  God,  to  you,  and  to  my  children,  will  never  fail  to  be  always 
the  predominant  active  principles  in  my  mind,  not  less  than  those  I 
owe  my  country.  You  will  find  me  on  trial  possessing  real  courage, 
not  that  haslard  kind  which  Is  here  fiishionable. 

"  Health,  peace  of  mind,  and,  aller  my  exertions,  an  humble  eonvic- 
tion  of  not  having  disgraced  myself,  were  never  more  entirely  mine. 
The  question  and  the  crisis  fill  my  thoughts,  and  strength  and  courago 
come  without  bidding.     Lloyd  cnterv  into  my  feelings,  encourages  and 

supports  mu.     Ho  is  an  excellent  fellow I  do  not  believe  I  ahall 

have  many  such  attacks  faereafler  from  fiacon*  &  Co.    Aly  object  in 

•  Eieklel  Encon  gradonled  nt  Yale  Ciillega  in  1TB4.  By  tha  Triennial  Catt 
logue  o(  ISSE  he  ■pp«nn  to  have  been  atill  living  nt  Ihat  time,  and  the  olduC 
living  gradualo.  H«  was  a  member  or  Cougreu,  1807 -lElO,  and  First  ComEP- 
trollvof  tbe  I'liitad  Slatet  Treasury,  181S-iaiS. 


> 
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mj  Mcond  (:pe«ch  "ae  ta  show  Uiem  I  did  not  foar  a  little  cut  ami 
ikfvft,  legi'>t<Uieel'j,  oa  tbe  Dalionil  &aoT.  Ten  Anyi  have  passed,  and 
not  m  member  ha«  replied  to  my  apeecli.  Ganleoier  came  out  pretty 
vtRingly,  snd  tbe  storm  beats  upon  him,  and  1  have  on)/  doit  and  then 
•  Ijruab  of  the  whirlwind.  Ilowevur,  in  itji  greateat  rage  it  never 
tifitd  a  hair.  ....  I  reeeived  a  very  ItinJ  letter  from  Ex-Fresident 
Adam*  l«-ilay,  in  the  style  of  a  friend  and  a  father,' 

Tbe  following  is  the  leller  from  Mr.  Adama,  to  which  I  hare 
already  referred  in  thia  cliaj'ter,  of  which  my  faiiier  apeaks.  This 
letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  all  the  other.-i  cootained  in  tliiii  volume, 
■re  UDw  published  for  the  firat  time,  excepting  in  a  lew  ciises 
where  credit  is  given  to  tbe  printed  collection  of  his  works, 

Mk.  Abams  to  Mn.  Quincv. 

■'  Qtmct,  Ihs.  33. 18«. 

"Drar  Sib:  —  1  thank  you  for  all  the  line  speeches  you  jend  me,  and 
Mpeciiilly  for  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  and  the  letter  of  the  14th  enclosed 
*iUi  it.  The  fpeeeh  is  a  ehaslA,  neat  compottition,  very  wnnililc,  can- 
did, Trank.  and  manly.  I  conclude  with  hiin,  '  remove  the  Eiulinrgo, 
MitlioriEe  tbe  merchants  to  arm  their  vessels,  put  the  nation  in  a  slate 
of  defence,  and  assert  yoiir  well-established  and  iediiiputable  rights,  or 
|3crisb  in  Ihu  contest.'  I  admire  his  candor  in  declarinj;,  '  Tt  vronlil  be 
prt^fcrable  to  have  war  with  France  rather  than  with  Great  Britain ' ; 
tfaoDgfa  I  think  it  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  imprudent,  to  declare  my 
opinion  either  way.  If  we  assert  our  indisputable  right,  and  arm  our 
toerchuils,  it  will  soon  he  lell  to  France  and  England  to  determine 
which  gf  them  shall  declare  war  againnt  us.  We  are  not  as  yet  obliged 
la  declare  war  against  both  or  cither.  Perhaps  we  never  phall  be. 
We  may  make  a  maritime  war  as  large  as  may  be  necessary  without 
aaj  declaration.  I  with  your  modesty  would  have  permitted  you  to 
•esd  me  your  own  speech,  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure.  It  <le- 
wr*e*  as  handsome  a  dress  as  any  of  them,  which  our  Boston  papen 
lisTe  not  ^vco  it. 

"It  would  be  strange  if  1  did  not  approve  the  policy  of  1 798.  I 
iMpe  you  will  adopt  some  variations  in  the  details,  and,  particutarly.  — 
1.  I  hope  you  will  not  lease  the  President  lo  appoint  a  commandcr-in- 
ehief  of  the  army,  whcee  transcendent  popularity  can  blast  the  most 
deliberate  and  judicious  decisions  of  the  President,  and  defeat  the 
■nduirity  given  him  by  the  Constitution.  2.  I  hope  you  will  agree  to 
DO  elgbl-per-cent  loa.n.     3.  1  am  sorry  you  have  already  imitated  and 
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exceeded  the  poUpy  of  1 798  in  raising  so  large  an  army.  4.  I  iee  do 
ute  of  the  100,000  select  militia.  A  millioa  of  cavalry  conid  oot  save 
one  cliip  at  eea  from  the  moat  coDlemptible  pirate.  Tbc  res<nirc«s  of 
the  country  ought  at  pretent  to  be  ftppropnated  to  the  sea. 

*■  Oar  Massncbuaetta  Legislature  and  our  Dedhsm  and  Topsfield  cau- 
cDsee  have  adopted  and  haiarded  some  asscrttotu  that  I  regret,  because 
I  tliink  they  uanuot  be  supported.  But  I  am  fully  convinced  that  tbe 
£mbargo  tuu9t  be  removed.  It  will  be  extremely  ditlicult,  if  not  abeo- 
lulely  impoaaible,  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Inaurrectiona,  rebelliont, 
tui  divisions  of  the  Union  will  not  be  encouraged  in  New  England  bo 
easily  lU  they  twice  were  in  Pennpylvania ;  but  to  carry  such  laws  into 
effect  ngainut  tho  universal  bent  of  a  whole  people,  would  reqnire 
ftrmiea  and  navies  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  foreign  war. 

"  The  nation  must  be  brought  to  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
bearing  Uxca  Ibr  their  defence. 

"  It  is  astonishing  to  consider  tbe  tenacious  bold  witb  wbiob  preju- 
di(»!«  and  errors  grapple  whole  nalioDa.  Our  American  people  have 
entertained  for  forty  yean  an  opinion  of  tbe  vast  and  essential  import 
tance  of  their  commerce  to  the  commerce,  manufactures,  resources,  and 
naval  power  of  other  nations,  especially  Great  Britain.  It  has  been 
the  opinion,  the  public  opinion  -~  not  indeed  tbe  universal  opinion,  but 
tbe  general  sense  —  of  all  the  States  and  ail  the  Colonies.  1  have  naver 
believed  that  we  could  coerce  or  intimidate,  or  bring  to  serious  con- 
sidBration,  the  government  of  Great  Briton  by  embargoes,  or  non-im- 
portatjons,  or  non-intercourses.  Yet  I  have  consented  to  embargoes 
and  non-importHtions,  because  the  public  opinion,  the  national  lensc, 
imperiously  dunutnded  them.  In  17  74  it  was  tbe  almost  nnanimous 
opinion  of  Congress  that  we  should  obtain  a  complete  redress  of  all 
grievances  by  our  n(m-imporUiition  agreement.  Gentlemen  from  all 
the  State  produced  their  documents  and  calculations  to  demonstrate 
the  vast  amount  of  our  commerce  with  England,  and  its  cloee  connec- 
tion with  every  branch  of  their  prosperity.  I  voted  very  cheerfully 
with  them,  though  1  expected  no  redress  of  grievsuices  from  their  msai- 
ures.  I  said  one  evening  to  the  '  greatest  orator  that  ever  spoke,'  as 
Mr.  Randolph  calls  him : '  I  have  agreed  to  all  these  petitions,  addreases, 
letters,  uon-importaUon  agreements,  etc.,  but  1  consider  them  all  to  no 
other  purpose  but  to  unite  our  people.  I  expect  no  redress,  bnt,  on 
the  contrary,  increased  resentment  and  double  vengeance.  We  must 
fight.'  '  By  God,'  said  Patrick, '  I  am  of  your  opinion."  I  afterwards 
showed  him  a  letter  from  Major  Ilawley*  to  me,  which  he  called 
*  A  brief  cliHracIerliaUoD  by  Mr.  Adsmi  gf  Jotsph  Hniiley  will  be  Touad 
la  CbaplOT  XV. 
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bniketi  hints  of  what  he  thouglit  ire  ought  to  do,  in  which  he  «ud, 
■  We  must  come  to  fighting.'  ■  By  God,'  siud  Uenrj,  again,  *  1  am  of 
that  ttan'a  mind.*  But  I  never  knew  another  member  o^tbAt  Con- 
grcn  expnva  a  doubt  of  ihe  elGcacy  of  our  meiuures  at  the  next 
meeting  of  Pariiament. 

"  In  1 7U3  or  1 794,  Mr.  Madison  carried  in  the  House,  and  sent  np 
to  the  Senate  rewtntioni  against  the  importation  of  voriouB  articles. 
The  Ssntttu  iros  equally  divided,  and  I  determined  against  them.  I 
have  been  alwavt  aurry  when  any  fveh  inea«ure«  have  been  proposed, 
h«>came  I  know  they  will  produce  nothing  but  anger.  The  nation. 
however,  has  been  like  all  other  nations.  Sxpenenee  has  been  lost 
upon  them,  and  they  must  and  will  have  such  measures  gtiil.  Fight 
we  must  at  last,  and  we  shall  be  ill  advised,  I  think,  if  we  fight  until 
we  are  compelled  to  it,  and  thea  only  by  sea,  unless  we  are  invaded. 

"  If  the  Embai^  is  lilted,  of  what  consequence  vrill  t>e  ^e  non-int«r- 
CMTSe  ?  Britain  will  obtain  everything  she  wanU  from  us  in  the  places 
with  which  we  trade,  say  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  or 
Europe,  or  Gottenburg,  or  any  other  place. 

"  Ij'  the  shackle*  continue  on  our  commerce,  they  will  produce  an 
■ntmoaity  and  ft  rancor  which  will  give  much  uneaainees  to  Mr.  3ef- 
fetson^  successor,  and  be  very  prejadicial  to  the  public  service,  al  well 
m  ruinous  to  the  morals,  interests,  and  habils  of  obedience  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Federal  party  will  increase  daily.  That,  yon  will  say,  will 
be  ft  bleaui:^,  but  it  may  be  obtained  at  too  dear  a  rate. 
"  I  am  sincerely  yoan. 


"  J.    Al>AMS. 


"Mrs.  Adams  present!  her  r^rds  to  Mr.  Quincy." 


"The 


Looking  buck  to  thia  time  late  in  life,  iq;^  father  eays : 
period  was  criiicaL  Violence  appeared  at  the  elecliona  and  on 
the  Roor  of  Congress.  The  language  of  the  Southern  leaders 
was  srstematically  sach  as  to  profier,  according  to  Southern  no- 
lioDS,  the  alt«niatiTe  of  disgrace  or  a  duel.  I  had,  however,  in 
addition  to  an  approving  conscience,  the  open  and  active  support 
of  my  friends."  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Harrison  Gray 
Otia  is  one  of  the  many  he  received  at  this  time  from  Ills  personal 
and  political  friends.  Besides  its  intrinsic  interest,  it  ia  curious 
■a  containing  the  first  suggestion  that  I  remeniber  to  have  seen 
of  the  Hanl'urd  Convention. 


Mr.  H.  G.  Otis  to  Mr.  Quinct, 

"  Bosiux,  Dm.  If,  UM. 

"My  DXAtt  Sin:  —  Your  friendE  are  highly  flDtierud  und  edified  by 
the  honombie  and  zealous  exertiou  or  talent  which  you  hare  displayed 
in  the  defvDce  or  the  interests  of  your  (.'oantry.  Your  leveral  Rpeechee, 
in  connectioa  with  ibose  of  our  Senalorial  friend*,  have  left  nothing  to 
be  said  or  nished  for;  and  though  the  Federal  phalanx  is  deplorably 
■mall,  it  combinea  all  the  variety  of  force,  eloquence,  and  ailment 
nececBary  for  the  contest,  and  sufficient  to  overwhelm  all  opposition 
that  is  not  defended  by  the  impenetrable  mail  of  ignorance  and  impu- 
dence. Judging  from  appearances,  there  seens  but  little  prospect  of 
your  preventing  by  any  means  a  per*e»erance  in  the  fatal  and  unheard- 
of  pohcy  on  which  the  Administration  seems  fully  bent,  and  it  becomes 
of  great  importance  that  the  New  England  Federalists  should  determine 
whether  any  aid  can  be  furnished  by  the  Legislatures  of  this  session, 
and  if  beneficial  effects  are  to  be  expected  from  this  quarter,  the  objects 
should  be  defined  and  the  means  concerted.  Our  General  Court  will 
soon  meet,  and  I  doubt  not  the  majority  will  require  the  bridle  rather 
than  the  spur.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  tliere  will  be  found  among  them 
a  fulness  of  r.eal  BTid  indignation  which  can  be  mitigated  only  by  giving 
them  a  direction  and  an  object.  This  temper,  you  are  senuble,  must 
not  be  extinguished  for  want  of  sympathy,  nor  permitted  to  burst  forth 
into  imprudent  excess.  We  must  look  t«  our  friends  in  Congress  for 
advice.  You  are  together,  and  can  best  decide  on  such  a  course  aa 
would  probably  be  agreed  to  by  Connecticut,  New  Hampsbire,  etc.,  and 
no  other  ought  to  be  adopted. 

"  You  are  sensible  how  obnoxious  Klassachusetts,  for  a  thousand  rea^ 
sons,  has  already  become,  and  perceive  more  plainly  than  any  of  us  the 
efloHs  which  are  made  to  mark  and  distinguish  this  State  as  the  hot- 
bed of  opposition,  and  this  town  as  the  citadel  of  a  British  factiou. 
Ferhapii  our  Legislature  have  said  as  much  as  is  expedient  for  them 
to  say,  unless  they  are  lo  be  supported  by  a  correspondent  spirit  in 
the  other  States.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  us  la  justify  the 
obloquy  of  wishing  to  promote  a  separation  of  the  States,  and  of  being 
solitary  in  that  pursuit.  Tlie  delueion  would  spread  among  our  waver- 
ing or  timid  adherents,  and  furnish  great  means  of  annoyance  to  our 
inveterate  udvcrsaries.  It  would  change  the  next  election,  and  secure 
the  triumph  of  the  dominant  party.  On  the  other  hand,  to  do  noth- 
ing will  expose  us  to  danger  and  contempt,  our  resolutions  will  seem 
to  be  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and  our  apostate  representatives  wlU  be  juati- 


LETTEE   FROM  MB.   0TI8. 

fiwt  in  the  opiolona  which  they  have  doubtteas  inculcated  of  our  want 
of  union  and  of  nerve.  Whnt  then  rhnll  we  do?  In  other  wordi, 
what  c«n  Connecticut  do  1  For  we  can  and  will  come  up  to  ber  tone. 
Is  «he  ready  to  declare  the  Embargo  and  ib  ■upplcmentary  chains 
uucODititutional,  —  to  propose  to  their  Stale  the  appointinenl  of  delc- 
gatea  to  meet  those  Irom  the  otlier  commercial  States  in  convention 
at  Hartford  or  eleewhere,  for  the  parpcse  of  providing  some  mode  of 
relief  that  may  not  be  iiicontiiUni  icU/i  the  unioa  of  Ihae  Slalet,  to 
which  we  should  adhere  as  long  as  possible  ?  Shall  New  York  be 
invited  to  join  ?  and  what  aball  be  the  pnipoccd  obji^cts  of  such  a 
uonveation  ? 

"  It  is  my  opinioD,  if  the  teiaion  of  Congress  terminates  as  we  have 
rcBMn  to  expect,  tliat  recourse  ought  to  be  had  to  votae  euch  plno 
as  this,  and  that  the  only  alternative  is,  in  your  dialect,  submi^ion. 
Bat  tome  other  State  ought  to  make  the  propota),  for  obvious  reaiona. 
Will  you,  my  good  sir,  talk  over  this  sul^ect  with  our  little  Spartan 
band,  and  favor  mo  in  season  with  the  resultofyour  collected  wisdom  V 
Let  me  know  whether  you  think  any  good  efibct  would  be  produced 
in  Congrtss  by  hintc  of  this  kind  in  the  public  papers.  Sometimes  I 
Ibar  that  we  are  so  neutralized  by  our  accursed  adversaries,  that  all 
eObrts  will  be  incflectual>  and  that  we  must  sit  down  quietly  and  ci 
llie  lioks  of  our  chains  \  but  then  again  their  system  appcara  g< 
strouB,  so  unprecedented,  so  ruinous,  that  I  think  the  t 
that  niUBt  make  reaiatance  a  duty. 

"  Btmember  me  with  respectful  regards  io  mj  friend,  tAt.  Lloyd, 
and  believe   me  very  truly,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant  and 

'■  a  G.  Otis." 


un  or  josua  Qunicr. 
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StKBCH  oh  THI  BiU.  FDR  FiFTT  ThOUI^XD  VoUJNTKEU.  —  ViRDUHT  DsM- 

ocKATic  Attacei.  —  Tub  Dusl  at  th*t  Tm«.  —  Mb.  Qciuct'h  Vi»w» 

'.  —  CORRiapOKDINCB  WITH    EPPEB.  —  TflB    FOUB    FbIOATBS. 
}II    TUB    ElTBA     IJESaiOR.  —    ReHKWED     VlBCLEtlCI.  —    "  Ix- 

op  Uk.  Jefferson." —  Repeal  of  the  Embargo  ard  Sdd- 
mrtmoti  of  Non-Intkboochre.  —  niaoouFOKra  of  Wabhirotos  Life. 

—  H»  CoaoBBiMQHAL  FsisRiia South  Cab(Kj>a  CoBBSuwiDEaOB. 

—  The  Extra  Suuor.  —  Pruidzri  arc  Ur«.  Uasisor.  —  Viut  to 
UODRT  Vekbor. 

IF  Mr.  Qulnc;  really  flattered  himself  that  be  had  silenced  liis 
Democratic  aotagoniats  bj  his  speech  of  December  7th,  he 
waa  soon  undeceived.  The  quiet  of  which  he  spoke  in  his  letter 
to  his  wife  of  the  I7th  was  but  the  lall  between  two  storms.  To- 
wards the  cloEC  of  the  ^ear  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House 
for  raising  Skhy  thousand  Tolunteers.  This  proposition  caused  an 
exdted  discussiou  between  the  contending  parties.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  Administration  was,  that  the  nation  should  be  pre- 
paring itself  for  the  alternative  of  war,  in  case  the  Embargo  was 
not  efiectnal  in  bringing  the  belligerent  powers  to  reason.  The 
Oppoei^on  maintained  that  the  precise  object  of  the  force  should 
be  known  before  it  waa  voted.  If  it  were  intended  for  national 
defence, — if  the  Administration  proposed  to  repeal  the  Embargo, 
and  go  to  war,  —  ihej  were  ready  to  vote  for  it  If  it  were  in- 
tended aa  a  means  of  enforcing  that  act,  thej  should  resbt  it  wiUt 
all  tlieir  mighL  Mr.  Quincy,  in  hia  speech  of  December  SOth, 
argued  that  the  Embargo  waa  unconstitutional, ' —  not  merely  be- 
cause the  power  to  regulate  commerce  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  give  Congress  the  power  to  destroy  It,  but  especial- 
ly because  that  power  could  not  be  conatrued  to  authorize  in- 
terference with  the  trade,  not  merely  of  the  different  States,  but 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  same  State,  with  one  another.    It  is 


spmtm  ( 
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vnnecessxry  to  recapitulate  his  argument,  but  bid  tirniigniuent 
of  the  majority  in  Congre^  for  having  surrendered  the  commerce 
of  the  country  into  the  haadi  of  the  Executive  waj  stera  a,nd 
WTere.  Even  a  repeal  of  the  Embargo  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  House  would  be  inopei'ative  against  a  veto  gustained  by 
twelve  Senaiors,  —  the  full  Senate  then  conBieting  of  ihJrtj-two 
membeni.     He  said :  — 

"  Yes,  Sir,  we  once  had  a  commeri.'e.  Once  this  House  posseBsed 
the  power  lo  regulate  it.  Of  all  the  grantB  in  the  Constitution,  per- 
haps this  waa  the  moat  highly  prized  by  the  people.  It  wub  traly  the 
apple  of  their  eye.  To  their  conccrQ  for  it  the  Conslitulioa  Eihnost 
owe*  its  existence.  They  brought  this,  the  object  of  their  choice  aSec- 
tiont,  and  delivered  it  to  the  custody  of  this  Hoiuu,  u  a  tender  parent 
would  deliver  the  hope  of  his  declining  years,  with  a  trembling  solici- 
tude, to  its  selected  guardians.  And  how  have  we  conducted  in  this 
MCred  trust  ?  Why,  we  have  delivered  it  over  to  the  care  of  twelve 
dry-aut«e«,  concerning  whose  tempera  we  know  nothing,  for  whose  in- 
leations  we  caunot  vouch,  and  who,  for  anyllung  we  know,  nuy  soma 
of  them  have  an  interest  in  destroying  it. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  the  people  did  intrust  us  with  that  great  power,  —  the 
ngulation  of  commerce.  It  was  their  most  precious  jewel,  richer 
than  all  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Golconda-  But  we  have  sported  with 
it  u  though  it  were  common  dust.  With  a  thoughttcra  indiSerence, 
ID  the  dead  of  night,  we  surrendered  this  rich  deposit.  It  is  gone; 
and  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  beg  back,  at  the  footstool  of 
the  ExecQtive,  the  people's  patrimony.  Sir,  I  know  the  answer  which 
will,  and  it  Is  the  only  one  that  can,  be  given,  ^ '  There  is  no  fear  of  an 
improper  use  of  this  power  by  the  President  and  Senate,  —  there  is  no 
danger  in  trusting  this  most  excellent  man.'  Why,  sir.  this  is  the  vety 
■lave**  gibberish !  What  other  reason  cnuld  the  cross-legged  Turk  or 
the  cringing  Parisian  give  for  that  imphi-it  confidence  they  yield  their 
sovereigns,  except  that  It  is  impossible  that  they  should  abuse  their 

These  strictures  caused  a  great  stir  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  HouK.  Extreme  impatience  was  manifested,  and  frequent 
■nlerruplions  were  made,  cliiufly  by  memhera  from  Vij^iiiia, — 
Mr.  Eppes,  the  son-in-law  of  Sir.  JeScri^on,  Mr.  Mii'hola.^,  and 
Hi.  Jackson.*     Great  violence  of  language  and  gross  personali- 

•  Jghn  W.  Eppet  wm  tlfpreitntstiTe  aiid  Senslot  from  Virginis,  "ith  two 
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tius  wure  used  towards  him,  much  worse  than  one  would  infer 
from  the  printed  dubutca.  T)ie  Speaker,  however,  was  fair,  tud 
orerniled  all  attempts  to  call  him  lo  order,  and  he  liiiished  bia 
tpfech.  His  friends  apprehended  that  an  attempt  might  be 
maile  lo  dispose  of  him  by  the  way  of  a  duel,  or  in  some  more 
irregular  way.     Tho  nest  day  he  wrok  to  his  wife  :  — 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  any  haj-Bbne«  the  pnpers  mny  convey  to 
you.  1  shiill  live  down  calumnica;  and  oi  to  longuf  fiffhiinij,  if  uiy 
one  liiu  a  longer  weapon  or  a  sharper,  1  must  be  content  to  eontend  at 
a  disadvantage. 

"January  10.  —  Lloyd  showed  mo  a  letter  from  Boston  slating 
tlist  I  bad  fidlen  in  a  dud  with  Campbell.  It  had  not  the  most  re- 
mote foundation !  I  am,  as  I  believe,  on  good  terms  with  every 
member  of  the  Ilouse.  Some  bate  me  a  little,  but  treat  me  very  well. 
Old  Hillhouse  has  denired  me  to  tell  you  never  to  believe  such  a  report 
until  you  had  it  under  his  hand.  On  such  occasions  be  wsa  to  be 
my  second ;  ajid  be  always  Ibugbt  from  behind  a  tree  with  a  toma- 

Thia  piece  of  pleasantry  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,*  then 

Senator  from  Connecticut,  alludes  to  a  supposed  resemblance 
which  he  bore  in  his  personal  appearance  to  the  India^u  race. 
He  Used  to  affirm,  jocosely,  llmt  he  hitd  aboriginal  blood  tn  his 
veins,  and  that  he  could  strike  straight  across  country  to  his 
end,  literally,  ns  he  certainly  did  metaphorically,  with  the  instinct 
of  his  tribe.  The  story  goes  that  he  was  once  challenged,  and 
agreed  to  accept  on  condition  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  his  hered- 
itary privilege  of  a  tree.' 

The  duel  was  at  that  time  still  regarded  as  the  ultima  ratio  for 
the  Bctlleraent  of  political  qunrrels  and  private  grievances,  on 

intemUs  of  two  yean  eich,  from  ]803  to  isiS;  died,  1633.  Wiliran  C.  Nicliolu 
wa«  Senator  Irani  1T8B  to  1W4;  RnpreseatatiTe  from  180T  to  leOS;  Ooverniir 
froin  ISll  to  18IT ;  died,  HID.  John  O.  Jnoluon  was  Repreteatative  from  1T9S 
to  1T»T,  (rom  17Ue  to  ISIQ,  and  fh>ni  1813  to  ISIT. 

•  Jsmp*  Hillhoaa*  wu  bom,  1764;  graduated  at  Talo  Collega,  1773)  serre.t 
In  the  Revotutlonary  War;  Repretentatlve  tmm  I'gl  to  1TS4:  Senator  from  1794 
to  IBID.  lie  resigned  to  take  charge  of  tho  School  Fund  of  Coonecticul,  whia>i 
bo  mannged  with  great  aaccesB.  Hb  vu  Treasarer  of  Yale  CollagB  fur  Qfiy 
rean,  up  to  lii>  death  in  isai. 


THE  DUEL  AT  THAT  TIME.  16» 

both  aides  the  Allantic.  It  was  hanlly  ten  years  since  Pitt 
fought  with  Tierney,  and  it  was  but  a  little  later  that  Canning 
fuughl  with  Castlereagh,  and  h  was  twenty  years  afterwards  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  duel  with  Lord  Wineliilsea  took  place, 
Kbout  the  satne  time  with  that  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph." The  duel  was  recognized,  as  far  north  as  New  Toik,  aa 
the  necessary  compluuieDt  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  law  for 
"tain  extremilies.  Duels  were  not  uncommon  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  ftnd  the  parliea  were  seldom  if 
T  molested  because  of  them.  The  apparent  exception  in  the 
s  of  Burr  wa^  owing  rather  to  partisan  feelings,  and  to  the 
belief  on  the  part  of  great  numbers  that  the  duel  was  a  precon- 
certed plot  to  put  Hamilton  out  of  the  way,  than  lo  any  moral 
objection  lo  the  manner  of  his  taking  off.  And  Burr  look  hia 
place  in  ihe  chair  of  the  Senate  at  Ibe  nest  session  without  pur- 
suit, and  ultimately  returned  lo  live  out  the  rest  of  hi^  life  in  New 
Turk.  Even  in  New  England,  where  the  practice  of  duelling 
was  so  sternly  condemned,  there  never  was  an  instance,  I  believe, 
of  one  engaged  in  any  of  the  few  duels  occurring  there  being  pur- 
sued lo  punishment.  The  world  had  not  yet  outgrown  that  relic 
of  barbarism,  and  the  custom  had  not  then  been  put  so  eft'ectually 
under  the  ban  of  ridicule  as  in  hler  times.  My  father  took  tlie 
ground,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  Congreasionnl  life,  that 
tie  would  neither  be  provoked  into  sending  a  challenge,  nor 
shamed  into  accepting  one.  The  moral  and  religious  grounds 
on  which  this  deierminaiion  rested  have  been  already  stated  in 

*  Two  or  three  cnrioui  inslngles  betveen  lbe«e  Uat  two  nlmoat  cant«iiipi>- 
nUMOaa  dueU  wsra  nottd  U  the  time.  Tba  Duka  of  Wellin^D  vu  Prima 
Minuter  of  Knglanil ;  Mr.  Ciay  waa  Sccratary  of  Stite,  the  post  tbe  moaC  acu-Iy 
■pprouhing  UiM  potllioD  anderour  rorm  of  goTentment.  Lord  Wlnchllsea  vu 
>  DMrnbet  of  tbd  Upper  Hotue  of  Parliamenlj  Mr.  Buidolph,  of  the  Seaale  of 
tba  United  Stales.  Lard  Wiochiliea  was  uombered  among  the  atralter  sect,  or 
Enogelical  wing  of  the  Cburoh  of  England,  if  isdeed  he  were  not  s  Diuenter, 
BOd  tiu  prominent  at  the  meetings  of  Bible  Societies,  Missionary  Societies,  and 
tballkej  Mr.  liaodolpb  bad  also  l)ec«me,  a  few  yean  before,  what  la  coaunonlj 
called  "a  rellKiani  man."  Neither  of  them,  hawever,  bad  Ibe  moral  cooiaga 
to  itiuu]  by  Iheir  religioDi  conTielioru  when  tbeee  came  In  collision  with  the 
world's  code  of  bonor,  aad  oeitber,  it  ii  but  Just  to  the  religious  public  tu 
aay,  tier  recoTered  Iboprwd'je  they  Iboa  forfeited. 
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a  letter  to  my  mother  in  a  previous  chapter.  In  liis  private  con- 
vereation  with  ihe  class  of  persons  who  would  be  likely  to  call 
him  into  tlie  field,  lie  did  not  dwell  particularly  on  these  consiii- 
crationii,  wbicli  would  probably  be  quite  thrown  away  upon  tbeni. 
He  would  say  to  them:  "We  do  not  stand  upon  equal  grounds  in 
this  matter.  If  we  fighl,  and  you  kill  me,  it  \e  a  feather  in  your 
cap,  and  your  constituents  will  think  all  the  better  of  you  for  it. 
If  I  should  kill  you,  it  would  ruin  me  with  mine,  and  they  never 
would  Bend  me  to  Congress  again."  This  reasoning  tliey  could 
comprehend,  and  the  consequence  waa,  that  he  never  was  chal- 
lenged, though  it  was  very  currently  reported  that  he  had  been, 
with  imaginary  details.  And  he  alwayu  eaid  that  he  owed  bis 
strength  and  independence  in  the  House  largely  to  this  well- 
known  reMitution  of  his.  Many  of  the  prominent  FederalistB  did 
no[  lake  this  ground,  but  profes^d  their  readiness  to  accept  an 
appeal  to  "  the  tribunal  of  twelve  paces,"  when  duly  made,  and 
consequently  were  very  cautious  as  to  what  tliey  ^aid  that  might 
provoke  one.  Not  that  they  were  any  more  afraid  of  taking  the 
chance  of  a  pislol-shot  than  their  Democratic  opposites,  but  they 
did  fear  the  rebuke  and  condemnation  which  they  would  be  sure 
to  encounter  at  home  in  such  cn^e.  Uonce  they  lacked  somewhat 
of  that  perfect  freedom  of  speech  which  my  father  exerciaed. 
And  I  must  do  him  the  juaiice  (o  say  that,  strong  as  was  ihe  lan- 
guage, fierce  the  invective,  and  bitter  the  sarcasm,  with  which  he 
assailed  the  Democratic  Administration  and  their  measures,  bis 
speeches  are  remarkably  free  from  personal  reflections  and  at- 
tacks OQ  individuals,  such  as  should  demand  bloody  satisfaciioa 
according  to  the  strictest  construction  of  the  canons  of  the  law  of 
honor.  His  antagonists  gave  him  ample  occasion  to  call  them  to 
account  for  their  personal  abuse  of  himself,  carefully  prepared 
with  that  design  ;  but  1  think,  though  be  sometimes  came  pretty 
near  llie  wind,  he  always  avoided  such  personalities  as  were  held 
to  make  a  hostile  meeting  inevitable  among  fighting  men.  And 
tbia  may  be  one  reason  why  ho  was  never  summoned  to  one. 

The  following  correspondence  shows  the  readiness  and  the  in- 
genuity with  which  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Jefferson  sought  (o 
fuslen  a  quarrel  upon  one  wbo  bod  attacked  his  policy  with 
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firMdom  HD'l  eflect.  To  show  the  eligbl  grounda  of  the  offence 
which  Mr.  £ppe>  was  imxioug  lo  find,  I  will  quote  the  whole 
pauagc  which  contikins  it.  Mr.  Quiuc}'  had  slated  that  language 
lo  the  following  effect  had  been  u^ed  out  of  the  House  bj  the 
friends  of  the  Embargo.  •'  It  is  a  measure  of  the  Executive. 
Suppose  ibis  House  obould  repeal  it,  and  he  negative  the  repeal, 
what  effect  would  reault  but  to  show  distracted  counaeb?  Iq  the 
prcsCDt  situafiou  of  the  country  noliiing  is  so  desirable  ae  uDan- 
imilj."  Mr.  Jackson  colled  for  nnmea.  Mr.  Nicholas  angrily 
denounced  the  statemeDt  as  ao  attempt  "  to  palm  upon  ilioae  with 
whom  be  acted  opiaiona  which  all  must  diachiim."     Mr.  Quiocy 


"I  have  no  intention  to  palm  upon  any  gentleman  sentimcDU  wUich 
they  diaaTOw.  I  did  not  suppose  that  the  gentlemen  who  entertained 
mch  «entimenti  would  disavow  l.beni.  I  certainly  shall  not  mention 
names.  I  do  not  think  tlie  argument  derives  any  strength  from  the 
fjict  that  such  eKpressionfl  have  been  used  by  any  gentlpman.  Thuy 
kre  natural  and  inevitable  from  the  xituatiun  in  which  gentlemen  are 
]daced  in  relation  to  the  Executive.  Men  williog  lo  tikke  off  Ibc  Em- 
bargo, yet  not  willing  to  counteract  the  S}-st«m  of  tbe  President,  are 
forced  to  adopt  such  reasoning  as  this.  It  is  unavoidable  wben  they 
come  to  reflect  upon  the  powers  which  remain  to  Ibis  House  in  rela- 
tioti  tA  the  repeal  of  this  law." 


This  correspondence  is  dated  o 
in  tbe  "  National  Intelligencer." 


the  day  ihe  debate  appeared 


Mr-  Eppes  to  Ma.  QriKCV. 

"  WiiDuiTroK,  Jumuf  llth,  ISW. 

"Slit:  —  I  certainly  did  not  understand  from  what  I  heard  of  your 
■peech  the  other  day.  liiat  it  was  your  intention  to  insinuate  that  I 
WAS  one  of  those  disposed  to  support  the  Embargo  merely  because  it 
wu  ao  Executive  measure. 

"Tbe  following  sentiment  is  printed  in  your  speech:  'They  are 
natural  and  inevitable  from  the  situation  in  which  gentlemen  are 
placed  in  relation  to  tbe  Executive.' 

"  If,  sir,  you  believe  that  in  my  public  conduct  I  am  influenced  by 
m;  connection  with  the  Executive,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  know  i^ 
If  &  plume  is  to  decorate  your  cap  at  the  expense  of  my  independence, 
lei  tbe  seniiment  be  openly  avowed. 


"I  call  upon  you,  therefore,  to iay  whether  l«m  to  coneider  the  words 
I  have  quoted  u  intended  by  you  to  be  applii^d  to  mo. 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  olwdicnt, 

"Jno.  W.  Eppeb. 
"  Hon.  Mr.  Qoraor,  House  of  Kepreaentatives," 

Mb.  Quiscy  to  Mk.  £pfes. 


"  Sir  :  —  If  a  coiiBtruction  such  as  you  intimate  has  been  given  to 
the  expressione  you  quote,  it  Is  a  justice  1  ove  to  nyseir  to  jueurc  you 
that  in  using  tbem  1  intended  no  individual  application.  The  idea  I 
meant  to  convey  had  nothing  peisonnl,  but  was  altogether  general.  It 
Tras  this.  —  that  such  arguments  were  '  natural  and  inevitable  from  the 
situation  in  which  gentlemen  are  placed  in  relation  to  the  HUecutive,' 
in  consecjuence  of  their  having  passed  such  a  law;  and  it  was  intended 
to  apply  to  '  men  willing  to  take  off  the  Embargo,  yet  not  willing  to 
counteract  the  syBtem  of  the  Treiudeut.'  This  was  the  only  bearing 
of  my  mind.  Your  partJcular  relation  to  the  Executive,  until  your 
letter  was  received,  did  not,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  once  como 
within  the  scope  of  my  thoughts. 

"  I  hope  never  to  be  necessitated,  in  my  public  alation,  lo  mart  to 
penonalitiea.     But  when,  if  ever,  my  duty  shall  require  it,  you  may  be 
assured  there  will  be  nothing  obscure  or  doubtful  in  my  use  of  them. 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"JOSIAH  QuDtOT. 

"  Hon.  John  W.  Eppeb." 

The  Euspicions  whiclt  the  Opposition  had  conceived  that  this 
extraordinary  levy  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers  was  designed  for 
the  more  stringent  execution  of  the  Embargo,  rather  than  for  de- 
fence against  foreign  enemies,  was  confirmed  by  the  bill  Bent 
down  from  the  Senate  for  enforcing  the  act,  and  empowering  the 
President  to  employ  any  portion  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  or 
the  militia  for  that  purpose.  The  bill  for  the  volunteers  was 
flufiered  to  drop  in  the  Uou^e,  but  that  for  enforcing  the  Embargo 
was  passed  by  a  strong  party  vote  on  the  morning  of  the  (iih  of 
January,  after  a  session  of  nineteen  hours.  Mr.  Quincy  and  Air. 
Gardenier,  at  eii  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  night  Gession, 
urged  the  delay  of  one  day,  declaring  their  wish  to  apeak  on  the 
BubjecC,  and  their  inability  to  do  so  at  that  time  tlirough  pura 
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bodily  exhnuslion.  But  iheir  request  was  denied,  and  the  bill 
passed.  But  althaugh  the  will  of  the  President  was  suJTicient  to 
carry  this  point,  he  was  soon  made  to  fee)  that  the  soeptre  was 
nbout  to  pass  from  him.  At  the  election  of  the  previous  Novem- 
ber, Mr.  Madison  was  chosen  Preaident,  and  the  dajs  of  Mr. 
•Tefi'er^on's  public  life  were  numbered.  A  relaxation  of  disn- 
plinti  was  manifest  in  the  ranks  of  his  party,  and  hb  will  was  not 
now  always  law.  If  liis  saviug  aoul  dreaded  one  expense  more 
Ilian  another,  it  was  that  oi'  the  equipment  of  ships  of  war.  He 
shared,  if  he  did  not  originate,  ihe  antipathy  which  the  slaveliold- 
ing  Slates  always  mouifested,  but  especially  in  the  earlier  days 
of  our  history,  lo  a  naval  establishment,  —  arising,  doubtless, 
from  their  jealousy  of  Ihe  commercial  States,  for  whose  benefit 
they  conceived  that  a  navy  was  particularly  designed.  The  first 
open  breach  in  the  Democratic  ranks  was  on  a  bill  for  arming 
and  manning  four  frigates,  lo  be  stationed  near  such  porta,  or  to 
cruise  off  such  parts  of  the  coast  as  Ihe  President  might  direct. 
It  seems  odd  to  us,  accustomed  lo  hear  of  a  navy  of  hundreds 
of  vessels,  and  of  millions  of  money  cheerfully  given  to  sustain  it, 
to  read  of  the  violent  debate  which  followed  this  proposition,  and 
that  for  appropriating  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  carry  it 
out.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Tennessee,  the  Administration  leader  in 
the  House,  Mr.  Eppes  of  Virginia,  Mr-  Macon,  and  the  Southern 
members  generally,  strongly  opposed  the  measure.  Mr.  Williams 
of  South  Carolina  said  that,  if  the  asserlJon  of  its  friends  was 
true,  that  we  should  never  regain  our  rights  without  these  frig- 
ales,  he  was  ready  to  abandon  them.  That  at  the  end  of  the 
BOTolviionary  war  we  had  but  one  frigate,  and  the  best  thing  we 
ever  did  was  to  give  ihat  one  away.  The  Stale  of  South  Caro- 
lina had  lilted  out  a  frigate  in  that  war.  and  she  had  not  yet  rid 
henelf  of  the  debt  thus  incurred.  Notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Adminislration,  the  frigates  were  voted,  siity-four  to 
flftj-nine,  to  Ihe  great  annoyance  of  Mr.  Jefleraon,  on  whom  this 
action  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  vote  of  censure.  Mr.  Williams 
declared  thai  he  would  willingly  ^ve  up  all  hia  earthly  goods  if 
tbat  vote  could  be  recalled,  for  he  valued  pro|>eriy  and  life  less 
than  the  liberties  of  his  country,  which  be  believed  would  be 
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dwtroyed  in  consequence  of  ihnt  vole!      However,  the  Hoi 
refused  to  recommit  the  bill,  and  it  becamL'  a  law  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's aignattirc. 

Mr.  Qutncj  wroie  lo  his  wife  os  fl)Ito^vs,  at  the  time  of  tbis 
unexpected  success :  — 

"  Februaiy  13,  1809.  —  We  had  the  tightest  voting  I  vxkt  knew  on 
a  bill  from  the  Sunnle  for  fitting  out  M  the  frigates.  The  question  in 
favor  was  carrJetl,  64  to  &9.  The  result  wna  astonishing  to  Campbell 
and  the  teiuleri  of  the  Pnlace  troopn.  They  moved  a  reeomniltmcnt 
of  the  bill,  for  further  discussion,  which  after  a  day's  debate  was  lost, 
OS  to  59.  So  the  Jrigatcs  are  to  be  fitted  out.  There  will  be  a  new 
attempt  to  change  the  dcciiion.  The  event  is  terrible  to  Jefferson, 
as  the  law  obliges  him  to  do  it.  There  is  a  palpable  divisioo  between 
the  friends  of  the  present  and  fiiture  President.  Cutis,  Jackson, 
Bacon,  &e.  in  favor  of  the  equipment;  Eppes,  Taylor.  &c.  against 
it.  The  battle  ragee  between  the  old  anil's.  Some  of  my  pohtical 
friends  interfered  a  little.  1  not  at  a!I, — from  reasons  peraonot  and 
political." 

The  next  occasion  which  Mr.  Quincy  had  of  attacking  the 
Embargo  fell  npon  the  I'Jth  of  January,  on  a  bill  for  an  extra 
se^ion  of  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Sloy  instead  of  December. 
This  measure  he  opposed,  as  a  mere  sop  lo  quiet  the  exdiemeot 
□f  llie  people  under  their  distress  by  raising  the  hope  that  the 
Embargo  would  then  be  taken  off.  His  argument  was,  that  this 
liope  should  not  be  held  out  unless  a  dcdnile  limit  should  be 
first  fixed  when  the  Embargo,  now  indeterminate  in  its  duration, 
should  expire,  bo  as  to  restore  the  control  of  the  question  to 
Congress,  nnd  to  the  public  seoliment  of  the  nation  acting  upoD 
Congress.  The  hope  which  the  extra  session  held  out  he  af- 
firmed lo  be  a  false  one,  intended  to  deceive  the  people.  He 
charged  ihe  Administration  wilh  duplicity  in  assuring  the  Britislt 
government  "thai  the  Embargo  was  'a  measure  of  precaution 
only.'  while  alleging  to  the  American  people  that  it  was  a  meas- 
ure of  coercion,  which,  if  persisted  in  vigorously,  would  reduce 
Great  Britain  to  our  terms."  And  he  launled  them  wilh  vapor- 
ing about  the  slteniaiJve  of  war,  when  they  had  no  intention  of 
resorting  lo  it  in  any  extremity,  and  when  they  were  ridiculously 
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It  impression  at  ibe 


itDprepareil  for  it.     The  following  are 

E[ieecb,  nhicli  node  a  great  oolse  and  e 


"  It  ii  very  painfiil  U>  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  compelled  to  place  my 
oppoeition  to  ibis  bill  on  ground  resulting  Irom  tbe  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
mioiBtntlon  of  tliis  oalioD.  1  say.  Sir,  tliis  is  very  painful  to  me,  be- 
cause I  have  DO  peraonal  animosity  to  any  individual  of  that  Ailminia- 
Cration.  Kor,  if  I  know  myaelf,  am  I  induced  to  this  oppoeition  from 
any  party  motive.  But,  Sir,  acting  in  a  public  cupaeity,  and  reason- 
ing concerning  events  as  they  occur,  with  reference  to  the  high  duties 
of  my  station,  I  shall  not,  when  I  arrivu  in  my  conception  at  a  just 
conclusion,  elirink  from  any  proper  responsibility  in  spreailing  (iiat 
conclusion  before  this  House  and  nation.  One  thing  I  abull  hope  and 
certainly  nball  deserve  from  the  friends  of  Administration,  —  the  ae- 
kooffledgment  that  I  shall  aim  no  insidious  blow.  It  shall  be  made 
Ofienly,  distinctly,  in  the  daylight.  Be  it  strong,  or  be  it  weak,  I  in- 
tite  those  Iriends  lo  parry  iL  If  they  are  raccessful,  I  shall  rejmce  in 
it  not  less  than  they. 


"  The  proposition  which  I  undertake  to  maintain  consists  of  three 
particulara.  FireL  That  it  was,  and  is,  the  intention  of  Administra- 
tion to  coerce  Great  Britain  by  the  Embargo,  and  that  this,  and  not 
precaution,  is  and  was  the  principal  object  of  the  policy.  Second. 
That  it  was  and  is  intended  to  penevere  in  this  measure  undl  it  eBect, 
if  possible,  tbe  proposed  object.  Third.  That  it  was  and  is  the  inten- 
don  of  Administration  to  do  nothing  else  effectual  in  support  of  our 

"  I  come  now  to  my  third  position.  Not  only  that  Embargo  was  re- 
■ortcd  to  as  a  means  of  coercion ;  but  that  Irom  tbe  firet  it  was  never 
intended  by  Administration  to  do  anything  else  efieetuat  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  maritinie  rights.  Sir,  I  am  sick,  lick  to  loathing,  of  this 
et«nial  clamor  of  '  War,  war,  war  I '  which  has  been  kept  up  almost  in- 
cewantly  on  this  floor  now  for  more  than  two  years.  Sir,  if  [  can 
help  it,  the  old  women  of  this  country  shall  not  be  frightened  in  this 
way  any  longer.  I  have  been  a  long  time  a  close  observer  of  what 
has  been  done  and  said  by  the  majority  of  this  House,  and,  for  one,  1 
am  saUsGed  that  no  insult,  however  gross,  offered  to  us  by  cither 
France  or  Great  Britain  could  force  this  majority  into  the  declaration 
of  war.     To  use  a  strong  but  common  expression,  it  could  nut  be  kicked 
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into  nich  a  declarotioD  hy  eitber  natioD.  Letters  are  read  fiom  Iha 
British  Minialer.  Ponioiig  urc  excited  by  his  BarcBams.  Men  get  up 
and  recapitulate  insulta.  They  rise  and  eselaim,  'Perfidyl'  'Bob- 
bery 1 '  '  Falsehood  I '  '  Murder  I ' 

'  Dnpackinghputiwilh  words,  and  fall  *  cursing,  likoaTcrjdrab,  asciUUon.' 
"  Sir,  is  this  the  way  to  nuuotain  national  honor  or  dignity  ?  Is  it 
the  way  to  respect  abroad  or  at  home  V  b  the  perpetual  recapitula- 
tion of  wrongs  the  ready  path  to  rudress,  or  even  tbe  means  to  keep 
alive  a  just  sense  or  them  b  our  minds  ?  Are  tbow  eeosibilities  likely 
to  remain  for  a  long  time  very  keen  which  are  kept  canatantly  under 
tbe  laah  of  the  tongue  ? 

■'  Again,  Sir,  you  talk  of  going  to  war  against  Great  Britain,  with,  I 
believe,  only  one  frigate  and  five  sloops  of  war  in  commisaioD  I  And 
yat  you  have  not  the  resolution  la  meet  the  expense  of  the  paltry 
little  navy  which  is  rotting  in  tbe  Potomac.  Already  we  have  heard  it 
rung  on  tbis  floor,  that  if  we  fit  out  that  little  navy  our  treasury  will  be 
emptied.  If  you  bad  ever  a  serious  intention  of  going  to  war,  would 
you  have  frittered  down  tbe  resources  of  this  nation  in  the  manner  we 
witne«t  ?  f  ou  go  to  war,  with  all  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  com- 
merce annihilated,  and  possessing  no  other  resource  than  loans,  or 
direct  or  other  internal  taxes  I  You!  a  party  that  rose  into  power  by 
decUiming  against  direct  taxes  and  loans  I  Do  you  hope  to  make  the 
people  of  this  country,  much  more  foreign  nations,  believe  that  such  is 
your  intention,  when  you  have  reduced  your  revenue  to  such  a  con- 
dition ? 

"  But  wo  are  about  to  raise  an  army  of  filty  thousand  volunteers. 
For  what  purpose?  I  have  heard  gentlemen  say,  'We  can  invade 
Canada.'  But,  BIr,  does  not  all  the  world,  as  well  as  you,  know  that 
Great  Britain  holds,  as  It  were,  a  pledge  for  Canada,  —  and  one  suffi- 
cient to  induce  you  to  refrain  from  such  a  project,  when  you  begin  se- 
riously to  weigh  all  the  consequences  of  such  invasion  f  I  mean  that 
pledge  which  residts  from  the  defenceless  state  of  your  seaport  lowns. 
For  what  purpose  would  you  attack  Canada?  For  territory?  No; 
you  have  enough  of  that.  Do  you  want  citizen  refugees?  No;  you 
would  be  willing  to  iliapenso  with  them.  Do  you  want  plunder? 
This  is  the  only  hope  an  invasion  of  Canada  can  offer  you.  And  is  it 
not  very  doubtful  whether  Great  Britain  could  not,  in  one  month, 
destroy  more  property  on  your  sea-board  than  you  can  acquire  by  the 
most  successful  invasion  of  that  province  ?     Sir,  in  thjs  state  of  things, 
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1  cannot  Iicar  Ruch  perpotual  outcrira  about  war  without  declaring  my 
opinion  conreming  tlmia. 

"  Wbcn  I  tay.  Sir,  that  this  Atl  mini  strati  on  toulil  not  be  Induced  into 
a  war,  I  mean  by  its  own  Bulf-mollon.  War  may  —  I  vrill  not  assert 
ibnt  it  will  not  —  come.  But  such  a  state  Administration  do  not  con- 
template, nor  are  they  prepared  for  it.  On  iLo  I'ontrary,  1  do  bo- 
lievB  that  the  very  tendency  of  all  imbecile  measures  is  to  briu);  on 
the  very  event  their  advisera  doprecBl«.  Well  did  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr-  Troup)  warn  you,  tlie  other  day,  not  to  get  into 
war.  He  told  you  it  was  the  design  of  the  Federalists  to  lead  you  into 
that  state,  in  order  that  they  might  get  your  places.  Now  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  if,  by  your  meaaures,  you  get  this  country  into 
a  war,  that  you  will  lose  your  places.  But  I  do  not  agree  that  tti 
such  case  the  Federaliata  would  get  them.  No,  Sir;  the  coune  of 
alTnirs  In  popular  revolutions  proceeds  not  from  bad  to  better,  but 
from  bad  to  worse.  After  Condorcet  and  Briasot  came  Danton  and 
Kobespicrre.  Welt  may  gentlemen  dread,  on  account  of  their  places, 
being  involved  in  war.  For  let  the  people  onco  begin  to  look  on  the 
state  of  the  country  with  that  anxiety  which  the  actual  perception  of 
present  danger  never  (ails  to  awaken,  —  let  them  realize  tbe  exigencies 
which  that  ftate  involves,  and  compare  with  them  your  preparations  for 
it,  —  let  themsee  an  army,  in  which  perhaps  a  full  half  of  your  citi- 
zens cannot  conRdc,  —  a  small  navy  rcnilered  less  by  natural  decay,  and 
wen  the  few  ships  we  have  not  in  a  state  to  give  battle,  —  our  treasury 
exhausted,  as  it  will  soon  be,  and  all  the  ordinary  sources  of  commer- 
cial supply  dried  away,  —  and  tbey  will  hurl  you  from  your  seats,  with 
as  little  remorse,  with  as  much  indifTerfnee,  as  a  miscLicvouB  boy 
would  shy  BO  many  blind  and  trembling  kittens,  ait  to  a  litter,  into 
a  horse-pond.  Yes,  Sir,  be  assured  that  war  is  the  termination  of 
your  political  power,  unless  yon  have  the  prescience  to  prepare  an  ef- 
fectual force,  worthy  of  this  nation,  worthy  of  either  adversary  you 
may  elect  to  engage.  But  remember  you  must  rely  upon  something 
else  than  the  paltry  surpluses  of  your  treasury,  which,  in  fact,  in  one 
year  will  not  exist,  —  upon  something  else  than  loans  or  direct  taxes. 

"  Sir,  these  arc  the  general  reasons  which  I  have  to  urge  against  the 
adoption  of  this  bill.  In  what  I  have  «dd,  my  only  view  has  been  to 
exhibit  to  this  House  and  nation  the  real  motives  which,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, caused  the  original  imposition  of  the  Embargo,  and  which 
Kill  operate  In  support  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  in- 
tenlion  of  a  majority  of  this  House,  at  present,  to  continue  this  system 
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afler  May.  But  I  do  belicTe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Administntion. 
My  design  has  been  to  recall  the  recollection  of  gentlemen  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  arguments  now  urged  for  its  continuance  and  the 
official  reasons  at  first  given  for  its  adoption.  And  I  would  warn 
them,  that,  if  they  mean  to  gain  credit  with  the  people  for  the  inten- 
tion of  repealing  the  Embargo  in  May,  they  will  not  obtain  it,  if  they 
leave  the  next  Congress  at  the  mercy  of  the  Executive  by  rising 
without  affixing  some  limitation  to  it.'* 

The  next  day  he  wrote  to  his  wife  this  account  of  the  speech, 
and  of  its  effect  on  friends  and  foes :  — 

^*  Yesterday,  on  the  bill  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  I  made  an 
attack  on  Administration  which  has  called  out  all  the  virulence  of 
Eppes,  Jackson,  &c.,  and  to-day  I  expect  most  severe  animadversion 
from  Campbell ;  but  my  spirits  were  never  better.  The  ground  I  took 
was  so  grateful  to  my  friends  that  I  had  a  deputation  from  Frost's 
boarding-house,  consisting  of  Tallmadge,  Upham,*  and  Davenport, 
and  another  from  the  Washington  Mess,  consisting  of  Vandyke, 
Lewis,  and  Van  Rensselaer,f  to  thank  me,  and  to  wish  my  speech 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  put  in  a  pamphlet" 

That  same  day,  January  20th,  the  attack  upon  him  was  re- 
newed with  redoubled  fury  and  virulence.  It  was,  indeed,  as  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  — 

**  the  highest  and  warmest  debate  that  perhaps  this  House  ever  wit- 
nessed. Campbell  and  Jackson  came  with  a  determination  to  oblige 
me  to  take  the  same  measure  to  which  they  had  reduced  Gardenier. 
Accordingly,  they  levelled  at  me  a  scries  of  as  gross  personalities  as 
were  ever  uttered  on  a  legislative  floor.  Fortified  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  myself  and  my  country',  I  had  no  hesitation  to  take  the  course  of 
true  courage,  and  repaid  them  with  as  much  severe  language  as  I  had 
at  command,  and  shall  live  down  their  calumnies." 

In  this  reply,  after  showing  that  none  of  his  positions  had  been 
turned,  and  scarcely  attacked,  he  went  on :  — 

"  Whether  the  arguments  I  then  urged  were  sufficient  to  justify  my 

•  Jnbez  Upham  was  born,  1764  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1786; 
practised  law  at  Brookfield,  MiLssachusctts;  Representative  from  1807  to  1810; 
died  in  1811.  He  was  one  of  iny  father's  most  valued  friends,  to  which  fact  I 
shall  presently  give  his  own  testimony. 

t  William  Van  Rensselaer,  Representative  from  New  York  from  1801  to  1811 
died,  1846. 
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eondemnatlon  of  the  AdmiDiMntioD,  is  el  question  reftrred  to  the  de- 
OKOD  of  my  fdloiT-citizeiis.  From  that  tribuDBl  I  shall  not  sbriuk,  and 
belbre  it  I  am  not  »fmd  to  meet  any  or  all  of  lay  polilical  opponcnbi. 
To  these  arguaienla,  certainly  neither  pewonal  nor  in  any  rejpect 
unparlianicnl^ry,  what  has  been  the  reply?  Why,  eir, '  falee," '  mali- 
eioos,'  'defamatory,'  'cowardly,"  'base  detraction,'  'dastardly  att,'  'old 
Tory,"  'friend  to  Great  Bi-itain,'  'Nero,'  '  Eases  Junto,"  and  such  like. 
Really,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hare  no  means  of  reply  to  such  arguments  aa 
these.  Abeolutely,  through  d«fi!Ct  of  my  education,  1  can  make  no 
nnswcr  to  them.  1  never  studied  in  Uie  school  of  the  scaveDger;  I 
never  look  degrees  at  the  oyslcr-bench ;  I  never  sat  at  iho  feet  of  the 
fisbnroiuen.     The  gentlemen  who  resort  to  auch  weapona  have  all  the 

advantage  of  me If  gentlemen  expect  to  prevent  inrcsligationi 

of  public  men  and  public  measures  by  perMinal  invectives,  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  which  are  too  obvious  to  be  mis  understood,  so  far  aa 
it  respects  mj-scif  inilividually,  they  have  mislalten  their  niiapons  and 
tbeir  antagonist.  It  h  a  choice  satisfaction  to  my  mind,  that  It  ii  not 
in  the  power  of  any  indiviilual,  however  malignant,  (should  such  a 
character  ever  appear  on  this  floor,)  long  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
any  one  whose  private  or  public  life  does  not  co-operate  with  their 
malevolent  intentions;  and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  \'lr):inia 
(&Ir.  John  G.  Jackson),  and  every  gentleman  who  has  spoken  in  liIs 
vein,  that  I  shall  ni^ver  be  a  hall-worker  with  them  probably  in  any- 
thing, but  certainly  not  in  the  attempt  to  injure  my  own  chnratter. 
The  sting  of  satire  lies  in  its  truth.  The  keenness  of  asperity  is  in 
the  jostneM  of  its  application.  Where  these  fail,  the  sped  ajTOw  cuts 
the  air  harmlcis."" 

That  this  rejoinder  did  not  [uicify  the  leaders  of  the  Adminifl- 
tnttlon  party  may  easily  be  imagined.  The  rest  of  the  dcbale 
consisted  of  a  succession  of  vituperative  altficka  upon  him  aa  bit- 
ter and  personal  as  malice  and  ^kill  could  aupplj.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  discussion,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  Sir.  Gardenier 
of  New  York  was  provoked  into  a  brief  protest  ngaiost  the  con- 
duct and  language  of  the  Democratic  speakera.  Of  this  my 
father  Bays:  — 

"Gardenier  was  deeply  irritated  at  the  treatment  I  received,  and 
took  oceaaion  to  remark  on  the  scandal  of  their  proceedings.  After 
aome  handsonie  compliments  to  me,  and  sfler  observing  on  the  obvious 
lUtentioni  of  both  Jackson  and  Campbell  to  reduce  me  to  the  necessity 
of  lighting,  Ik  remarked  that  I  bail  the  lijrtune  to  dwell  iu  a  part  of 
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the  country  irbere  the  lenn  cowardice  was  not  knoirn,  jet  where 
•nc^  a  resort,  &r  fixtm  being  ao  honor,  would  disgrace  me  in  public 
opinion.' 

This  gave  Mr.  Qniocy  an  opporlanity  of  closing  the  debate  by 
defining  his  position  in  this  parlicular  in  an  unmialakable  man- 
ner. He  said  that  the  indignation  Mr.  Gardenier  bad  expressed 
on  account  of  the  language  which  had  been  addressed  lo  himself 
was  very  natural  in  a  gentleman  in  hiij  situation,  and  entitled 
liim  to  a  grateful  acknowledgment.     He  then  went  on :  — 

"  But  the  course  of  my  education  has  inculcated  other  sentiments, 
and  instilled  different  feelings.  I  b&ve  been  taught  that  the  just  pride 
ot'  life  is  only  attained  by  scquiring  real  honor  auiong  honorable  men; 
and  that  this  can  only  be  effected  by  an  undeviating  course  of  public 
and  private  conduct,  directed  by  sound  principle,  and  termitiatiiig  in  a 
fulfilment  of  duty.  Such  a  courae  I  have  attempted  to  pursue  in  this 
debate,  though  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  mietsken  or  misrepresented  by 
almost  every  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  reply  to  me.  Towards 
ndther  of  tiose  who  have  seen  fit  to  resort  to  such  opprobrious  lan- 
guage can  1  feel  any  resentmeut.  They  are  welcome  to  all  the  advan* 
tages  they  can  derive  from  it. 

"  It  is  my  fortune  —  perhaps  in  the  opinion  of  some  it  is  my  misfor- 
tune—  to  represent  not  only  a  great,  a  wise,  a  powerful,  an  intelligent, 
but  what  in  that  country  is  valued  more  than  all,  a  religious  people. 
Gentlemen  very  well  understand,  when  they  use  terms  in  debate  to 
which  the  customs  of  this  part  of  the  country  admit  of  but  one  ipeciea 
of  reply,  that  such  a  resort  is  altogether  prohibited  by  the  public  sen- 
timent of  that  part  to  which  1  belong.  They  know  that,  so  for  from 
being  honor,  it  is  disgrace,  in  my  country,  lo  avenge  wrongs  of  words 
'  in  the  way  which  is  here,  in  a  manner,  necessary ;  and  that  a  success- 
ftil  issue,  in  such  a  mode  of  vengeance,  would  there  terminate  the  hopes 
as  well  of  political  as  of  private  honor  of  any  man  who  should  adopt 
it.  And  I  shall  not,  in  order  to  gain  the  temporary  applause  of  men 
whom  I  cannot  respect,  forjttit  the  esteem  of  those  whose  good  opinion 
is  my  most  precious  reward  in  this  Ufe.  Tliie  is  my  situation.  I  am 
sent  here  by  such  constituents  to  support  their  interests  and  maintain 
their  rights.  My  duty  in  these  respects  I  shall  ful^,  nor  shall  I  be 
deterred  from  performing  it  by  the  asperities  or  the  violence  of  any 
ti-iends  of  the  present  or  any  future  Executive. 

"  My  argimicnt,  such  as  it  was,  will  be  laid  before  the  people. 
Whether  1  have  passed  the  boundary  of  parliamentary  dnty  or  dcco- 
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rum.  I  cheerTully  refer  to  their  judgment.  Hie  obaervalions  made  in 
reply  to  me  have  been  one  liaeue  of  mistakes.  1  ought  lo  have  inter- 
rupteil  each  gentleman  at  lease  twenty  times;  but  if  gentlemen  cnn- 
Qot,  or  will  Dot,  undcratand  the  bearing  of  an  argument,  it  iloea  not 
become  me  tfl  be  perpetually  eorrecting  them.  ....  However,  it  km 
not  my  intention  to  enter  even  tbus  far  initi  additional  elueidatione  of 
this  kind.  Knowing  the  solid  ground  on  which  taUmd,  1  have  little 
lolicitude  concerning  the  eSeot  of  the  dialribea  of  these  gentlemen. 
The  force  of  their  weapon,  if  it  have  any,  will  only  be  felt  In  its  recml 
lipon  them-ielvea ;  for  1  have  great  consolation  in  the  certainty  that 
where  I  am  known  nothing  these  gentlemen  can  say  will  injure  me, 
and  also  in  the  further  belief  that  the  effect  will  not  be  greater  where 
thty  ar«  known." 

In  his  letters  to  my  mother  written  at  the  time  of  these  encoun- 
ters, ray  father  thuii  reassures  her  ns  to  his  personal  safety :  — 

"  The  duties  I  am  performing  are  arduous,  but  they  are  necessary 
ones.  I  know  my  rights,  and  aball  not  be  bullied  out  of  them.  You 
may  fear,  pcrbapa,  some  personal  attacks  out  of  doon.  Be  assured 
there  is  not  the  remotest  danger.  Not  only  personal  fears  on  their 
own  Bceonnt  will  prevent  that,  but  public  considerations,  and  the  great 
anxiety  which  begins  to  previul  on  the  state  of  things  in  New  England. 
You  need  not  fear  that  your  husband  is  brow-beaten,  much  less  terri- 
fied. I  shall  perform  my  duty,  and  give  to  any  and  all  men,  as  occasion 
calls,  what  politicians  call  a  UowLuid  for  their  Oliver,  and  wliat  the 
ladies  term  tit  for  tat." 

His  friends,  however,  did  not  altogether  share  in  bis  disbelief 
in  the  Hunger  of  b  personal  assault  outside  the  House.  Mr. 
Lloyd  one  day  brought  him  a  pair  of  pocket-pistols,  carefully 
londed,  and  liegged  him  to  carry  ibem  in  case  of  attnck.  He 
Iiiughcd  at  the  offer,  and  declined  it;  and  the  result  ('bowed  ihat. 
his  own  judgment  as  to  the  probabilities  of  danger  \ib,%  t'orrecl. 
No  altempt  of  the  kind  was  ever  made. 

The  next  event  in  his  Congre.-'sional  life  was  one  that  m:ide 
much  tnik  at  the  time,  and  is  still  sometimes  iipoken  of.  I  p'fcr 
(o  what  is  usually  called  his  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  bul  which  was  alrinlly  a  motion  for  the  preliminary  in- 
quiries which  might  lead  to  an  impeachment.  The  facts  were 
ibese.      General   Benjamin   Lincoln,  of  the  army  of  the  Ri-volu- 
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tioD,  Lad  been  appoinred  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Dos  ton  I>y 
Washington.  His  infirmities  of  ngc  and  health  made  him  desir- 
ous of  n^signing  this  post,  and  in  November,  1806,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Jefi^cr^on,  asking  leave  to  do  so  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  reply,  asked  him  as  a  personal  favor  to  retain  it 
until  the  next  March.  To  this  he  consented ;  but  not  being  re- 
lieved in  March,  and  afler  waiting  until  September,  he  again 
wrote,  asking  that  his  resignation  might  be  accepted,  he  being 
entirely  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  To  this  leti 
ter  he  never  received  any  reply  at  all.  Tlie  office  was  thus  kept 
virtually  vacant  for  more  than  two  years  as  a  provision  for  Gen- 
eral Htiury  Dearborn,  the  Secretary  of  War,  after  his  term  of 
office  should  expire.  The  immediate  provocation  of  Mr.  Quincy's 
action  was  an  article  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  charging  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  with  "deliberately  conspiring  with  the  disaffected, 
by  pressing  his  resignation,  in  their  infamous  violation  of  the 
laws  of  their  country,  and  with  ingratitude  for  the  forbearance 
of  the  government  in  retaining  him  so  long  in  office  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  a  respectable  class  in  the  community  " !  On  the 
25th  of  January,  Mr.  Quincy  made  a  speech  reciting  these  facts, 
distinctly  charged  the  government  with  the  favoritism  towards 
General  Dearborn  just  mentioned,  and  concluded  by  moving  for 
a  committee  of  inquiry.  This  unexpected  attack  upon  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson created  a  great  sensation  in  the  House,  and  certainly 
showed  the  mover's  opponents  that  they  had  not  intimidated  him 
by  their  attacks.  An  excited  debate,  or  rather  a  series  of  per- 
sonal attacks  on  the  mover  of  the  resolutions,  ensued,  after  which 
they  were  rejected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  save  one,  —  the  name 
of  JosiAH  Quincy  standing  alone  in  the  affirmative.  He  had 
not  asked,  and  did  not  expect,  any  support  from  his  party.  In- 
deed, Senator  Lloyd,  who  cordially  approved  his  design,  was 
the  only  person  to  whom  he  had  communicated  it  beforehand. 
But,  though  thus  defeated,  he  was  victorious.  He  did  all  he 
expected  to  do.  He  made  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the 
premises  known  to  the  world,  and  he  procured  the  instant  re- 
lease of  General  Lincoln.  He  made  his  motion  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  the  House,  and  before  the  Senate  adjourned. 
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on  the  same  dny,  the  nomination  of  General  Dearborn  was  sent 
in  (ur  conflrmation  1  His  politii?al  friends  in  Congress,  thongh 
lliey  did  not  support,  approved  of  what  lie  liad  doDe,  and  those 
in  Boston  were  unanimouj  in  lhi;ir  approbation.  lu  his  old  age, 
tipeaking  of  ihis  action,  he  says,  "  No  public  exertion  of  mine  has 
been  more  folly  justified  by  the  reflections  of  a  long  life." 

The  diacontcnl:!  caused  by  the  Embargo  had  risen  to  euch  a 
height,  ibut  the  Democrats,  especially  those  from  the  Northern 
Slates,  hiid  become  alitrnied,  and  a  general  apprebenjHon  pre- 
vaik-d  of  a  forcible  resistance  to  the  operiitjon  of  the  Enforcing 
Act.  Mr.  Jclferson  attributed  ihia  defection  in  the  ranks  of  bia 
followers  to  "  an  unuccomilable  revolution  of  opinioti  and  kind 
of  panic,  chiefly  among  the  Now  England  and  New  York  mem- 
bers." This  revolnlion  of  opinion  and  paaic,  for  which  Mr. 
JeSerson  could  not  account,  arose  unquestionably  from  their 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  slate  of  feeling;  in  their  own 
pari  of  the  country,  and  the  eonvitlion  that  their  own  political 
prospects  as  public  men  would  be  rendered  very  doubtful  if  they 
obstinately  adhered  to  this  odious  measure.  Mr.  Jefferson  .re- 
mained firm  in  his  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  his  political  phi- 
losophy of  compelling  England  to  his  Icrms  through  the  dcstruc- 
tion  of  American  commerce.  Hia  faith  was  in  fact  too  elrong  to 
be  overcome  by  sight.  For,  alter  the  first  disturbance  of  trade 
was  over,  the  Enghih  merchants,  instead  of  asking  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Orders  in  Council,  so  thai  the  American  trade  might  be 
restored,  urged  a  greater  strictness  being  given  to  them,  bo  that 
ihey  themselves  might  have  the  monopoly  of  the  Continental 
trade,  —  thus  liiorally  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  Quincy 
when  the  Embargo  was  first  proposed.  The  importation  of  col- 
ton  into  England  bad  been  already  absolutely  forbidden,  to  crip- 
ple Continental  manufactures,  which  Bonaparte  wished  to  en- 
cotirage  as  a  part  of  his  system.  The  duly  which  the  Orders 
required  to  be  paid  in  England,  as  the  condition  of  permission  to 
reship  merchandise  to  the  Continent,  having  been  represented  by 
the  Democratic  orators  as  tribute  paid  to  that  haughty  power, 
advantage  was  taken  of  their  denunciations  to  pmhibii  the  im- 
portation of  any  American  productions  whatever  for  the  purpose 
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or  re-exportalton,  sod  Mr.  Ganning  called  the  particular  attention 
of  Mr.  Piakney  to  this  ooDceesioa  to  tlie  seosibilities  of  the 
Americao  people  1  But  these  things  moved  not  ihe  couBlanC 
soul  ofJelferBOD,  and  he  resisted  to  the  laet  vhat  he  called  "the 
futal  measure  of  repeal."  But  his  infljence  nas  waning,  as  the 
ddjs  of  his  power  drew  towards  their  close.  The  fate  of  the 
Embargo  was  fixed,  aud  all  lie  could  do  was  most  reluclunllj  to 
consent  to  the  subatitution  of  Non-Intercoursu  with  both  bellige- 
reats  for  his  favorite  polic}'.  This  measure,  though  far  from 
satisfyiog  the  needs  of  commerce,  was  bo  far  an  improvement  on 
the  one  it  replaced,  that  it  opened  the  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  removed  the  wor^l  of  the  obstructions  to  the  coast- 
wise traffic. 

Tilts  bill  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  animated  debate,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  amendmenla  were  moved,  but  its  original 
draft  could  not  be  altered  materially.  Mr.  Quincy  took  occa- 
sion, on  the  iT^lb  of  February,  to  recapitulate  his  arguments 
against  the  policy  or  the  feasibility  of  coercion  by  means  of  com- 
mercial restriclioufl.  No  extended  report  of  this  speech  appears 
to  have  been  made,  but  the  substance  of  his  suggestions  as  to 
what  ibe  stale  of  foreign  relations  demanded  was  to  this  effect, — 
that  the  Embargo  should  be  raised,  the  Non-Imporlaiion  Act  al- 
ready in  existence  as  to  specified  orticles  of  British  merchandise 
repealed,  and  the  Non -Intercourse  proposition  abandoned.  He 
wished  "  peace  if  possible ;  if  war,  union  in  that  war."  For  this 
reason  he  wished  ncgotialion  to  be  left  iinsbiickled  with  tho)>e 
impediments.  Aa  long  as  they  remained,  Ihe  people  in  his  part 
of  the  country  would  not  deem  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  nego- 
tiation a  cause  of  war.  If  they  were  removed,  and  an  eaniest 
and  unrestricted  attempt  m.ide  at  negotiation,  and  it  should  fail, 
they  would  join  heartily  in  one.  They  would  not,  however,  go 
to  war  to  contest  ihe  right  of  Great  Britain  lo  search  American 
vessels  for  British  seamen ;  for  they  believed,  if  American  sea- 
men were  properly  encouraged,  there  would  be  no  need  of  em- 
ploying foreign  sailors.  When  the  question  was  taken,  he  found 
himself,  with  the  other  extreme  opponents  of  the  Embargo, 
Toting  against  ihe  bill  with  its  most  extreme  supporters.     But 
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ibiEHJgh  coneieiency  with  himself  ri^quired  him  to  vole  against  ii, 
he  rejoiced  with  the  rest  of  the  Federalists  Kt  the  BubBtitutioii  of 
the  iL-aser  evil  for  the  greater,  heightened,  it  may  be  well  be- 
lieved, by  the  knowleilge  of  tlie  discnmlUure  of  Mr.  JefTerson. 
The  following  extracts  from  letters  to  lu^  wife  give  an  idea  of  the 
vailing  feelings  which  the  progress  of  the  bill  excited  as  it  went 
forward. 

"  Febniary  2.  —  There  is  dreadftil  distraction  in  the  enemy's  carop 
on  the  (object  of  removing  the  Embargo.  JeSmon  and  his  fiiendjare 
obstinnte.  Bacon  and  the  Northern  Democrats  are  equnllj'  determined 
that  it  ihall  bo  ruaed  in  March.  After  three  day**  debate,  Dawaon,  a 
man  of  the  palace,  baa  moved  to  postpone  the  cubject  indefinitely-  I 
believe  the  President  will  succeed  in  keeping;  this  measure  in  iu  present 
state  till  June,  when  be  will  be  snug  at  Monticello.  Others  think 
diiferently,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  disappointed.  But  my  friends 
ought  not  to  calculate  upon  it." 

"  February  3.  —  The  qutition  of  posti>oning  the  raining  of  the  Em- 
bargo nntil  June  wae  iotit  by  a  vote  of  73  against  40  in  favor  of  it. 
Of  course  tlie  chance  brightens  of  ita  being  got  off  by  March.  But 
raj'  friends  must  not  be  too  i.-inguine.  Jefferson  is  a  host,  and  Is 
opposed  to  it,  and  if  the  wand  of  that  magician  is  not  broken,  he  wilt 
yet  defeat  the  attempt.  But  I  hope  bis  power  is  drawing  to  an  end  io 
this  woHd.'' 

"  Febmaty  8.  —  Great  caucusing  is  the  onler  of  the  day  and  the  night 
hare.  Administration  is  determined  to  rally  lla  friends  and  postpone 
the  removal  of  the  Embargo  till  May.  But  1  think  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed. Bacon,  I  am  told,  stands  firm  and  obstinate  against  all  their 
aolicitations,  and  even  almost  denunciations.  However,  they  had  an- 
other grand  caucus  last  night.  The  event  is  unknown.  JeSVrson  has 
prevailed." 

The  result  of  the  caucusing  was  the  eobstitution  of  Non-Inter- 
course for  the  Embargo.  Mr.  Quincy  expresses  the  general 
optaioQ  of  the  time,  that  this  was  tlie  doing  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
We  now  know  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  modification 
of  his  favorite  measure.  He  only  consented  to  it  as  a  curapro- 
niise,  without  which  the  Embargo  would  have  been  uncoiidition- 
nlly  repealed:  — 

"  Februari/  29.  — ....  Jefferson  has  triumphed.     His  intrigues  have 
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prevailed,  Non-Iotorcoune  will  be  substituted  Car  Embargo.  The  Nod- 
JDlert'ourae  bill  pused,  81  ayea,  40  naj'ii,  all  the  FederalieU  voting 
against  the  bill,  except  Taggatt  ftotl  Livcrmore." 

This  tvns  the  last  net  of  Mr.  JefTeraoD'a  admiDbtralinn.  On 
the  4Lh  of  March,  1809,  hi.^  official  life  came  to  an  end,  and 
■Tames  Ma<lison  reigned  in  his  Btcad.  The  TenLh  Congress  also 
died  a  natural  death  at  llie  snine  time,  leaving  no  very  fragrant 
memory  belitnd  it.  None  of  its  predeet'ssors,  however  it  may 
iiave  been  wiib  ihosv  that  have  come  afler  it,  had  done  so  much 
misehief  to  the  country,  counterbalanced  by  so  little  good.  There 
were  (ew  that  were  not  gbid  that  it  was  no  more. 

Of  bis  personal  feelings  and  relations  to  llie  society  of  W»ah- 
ington  during  the  two  sessions  of  Ihe  Tenth  Congress,  my  father 
(jpeaks  thus :  — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  comfortlessncSB  and  desolation  of 
feeling  in  which  those  two  yean  were  passed.  1  hail,  indeed,  house, 
companion,  ibod,  and  liberty  of  thought  and  action;  but  1  was  sepa- 
rated IroiD  iriAi  and  children,  in  whom  all  my  happiness  was  coocuU' 
traleil.  There  were  a  few  families  interesting  and  respecl^blc  with 
whom  1  might  have  associated  by  riding  two  or  three  milea  in  the 
mud;  but  with  them  I  bad  little  sympathy.  Our  acquaintance 
authorized  only  formal  association,  and  wc  had  for  our  convenation 
nothing  but  the  politics  and  events  of  the  day,  of  both  which  I  had 
enough  elsewhere,  uigue  ad  naiumm.  All  the  setUed  inhabitants  of 
the  place  were  slaveholders  or  office-holders.  All  were  interested  in 
building  up  Wasbingloo.  Appropriations  out  of  the  public  treasury 
ibr  its  improvement  were  the  chief  objects  of  their  thoughts.  And 
those  who  were  not  willing,  or  even  forward,  to  aid  in  these  objects, 
soon  perceived  that  they  did  not  possess  the  qualifications  essential  lo 
triendshlp  and  attentions.  So  that  subserviency  to  local  and  personal 
interests  was  Ibe  obviously  imphed  condition  of  social  intercourse.  To 
such  terms  the  temperament  of  my  mind  did  not  permit  me  to  submit. 
I  therefore  kept  aloof  (kim  the  inhabitants  of  Washington,  and  never 
volunteered  visits  or  accepted  attentions  but  such  as  were  formal  and 
^lecific 

"  In  Congress  my  intercourse  with  those  members  who  coincided  in 
my  political  views  was  regalated  by  party  rather  than  by  personal 
friendship.  The  latter  we  hail  few  and  tlmiLcd  opportunities  to  culti- 
vate.    The  former  was  cordially  manifested  by  encouragement  and 
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■upport  of  every  public  exerlion  of  mine  which  harmooi/ed  wilh  their 
feelings  nnd  intercsU.  Our  aBsocIalion  on  the  floor,  ami  at  tiinea  in 
our  KBpmtive  ]odging)i,  led  to  the  reciprocation  of  fViendaliips  which 
remkiiied  intimate  and  cordjul  during  the  continuance  of  our  mutual 
Coogrefs  life,  but  irere  aoon  broken  by  our  subsequent  ECparation 
in  different  nnil  often  fiir^iatant  States.  Of  this  claaa  I  love  to 
remember  Piekman,  Stedman,  and  Upbam,  of  Masschuselle,  Potter 
of  Bhode  laliind,  Champion,  Pitkin,  Dana,  and  Tallinndgf,  of  Connect- 
icut, Chittenden  of  Vermont,  Emott,  Gardcnicr,  ami  Van  Rcnuelaer, 
of  New  York,  Mllnor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Goldsborougb  of  Mar)'- 
Und,*  with  many  others,  once  the  object*  of  strong  —  alas !  of  tempo- 
r*ry  —  affection,  which  our  subsequent  locations  in  life  did  not  nllow 
na  to  cultivate,  but  vrho  have  always  remwued  deeply  seated  in  my 
IDemory  and  heart. 

"  With  the  frionda  of  Administration,  who  at  that  time  composed  the 
great  majority  of  Congress,  my  inlercourae  for  tlie  moat  part  was  polite, 
but  cold  and  general  The  leaders  of  that  party  both  from  the  South 
and  the  West  were  violent,  OTerbearing,  and  insolent,  both  In  manner 
and  language.  The  slaveholders  were  accustomed  to  speak  In  the  lone 
of  maiten.  Bold  in  aosertiou,  s«lf-conlideiit  both  from  ignorance  and 
ranity,  they  were  ready  to  construe  contradiction  into  insult ;  and  ai 
they  knew  that  Northern  and  EaBlem  men  were  restrained  by  their 
principles  and  those  of  their  constituents,  they  would  on  the  slightest 
provocation  tender  a  duel,  which  they  knew  they  could  do  with  im- 
pmily. 

*■  The  men  from  the  West  were  also  bold  in  assertion  and  overbearing 

*  BeDJiniiB  Pickmui,  n  deacenilsiitoroncorthe  oldest  and  most  distingoiiliAd 
nunlUn  of  lliiMBchuMttU,  bora,  ITflS;  grmluBled  Ht  HnnrHrd  Univeraily,  1J84; 
an  eminent  mcrehuit  of  Salem ;  ReprewnMtiva  rrotn  1509toIBlli  died,  1848. 
William  Sledmnn,  Hamrd  Unlvenlly.  KSI,  wu  a  lawrerof  lar^a  practice  at 
t.aneailer.Uai>achuwlt>;  Repretenlative  from  1808  to  ISID;  died,  1S3I.  Eliihu 
B.  Potter,  a  man  of  i^at  talent  nnd  nit.  was  ReprewntalivB  from  Rhode  Island 
rimn  1T>S  to  ITST  and  fram  IBOS  to  ISIS;  died  181£.  Kpaphrodlliu  Cliamp'on 
rapresented  Coonecticut  rrum  ISOT  to  1817;  died,  lS3fi.  Martin  Cliiiteudeu,  born 
ITSd;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  17S9 ;  Member  of  CoDKreH  from  ISOS  to 
1613,  and  arieninrdt  novemor  of  Vermoix;  died,  ISSS.  Jumec  K.mott,  boni 
mo,  wai  an  eminent  lavjer  and  Jad^  in  Kew  York;  Uembsr  nt  Congreu 
firamlBOSialSlSi  died.  1860.  He  wai  fallier  of  Jsraen  Emott,  uu<r  ooeof  Ui* 
Jodgea  of  the  Supreme  Conrl  of  that  litnls.  JameiMiliior,  bom,  1773;  educated 
■I  the  University  or  I'eiinsylviuiiB  i  bred  tu  tbe  Inw;  MeuibBraf  Congnu  Own 
I81I  to  1818;  in  18lt  took  orden  and  became  Iteclor  of  St.  Ueorire'e  Church 
la  New  York;  died,  IMG.  Cliariei  W.  Goldiborougb.  Morotet  of  Coogreaa  from 
lo  IBl!;  aln  Qovaratir  of  Marjlaud;  died,  ISM. 
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in  tn&nnirr,  not  from  t1)«  liabiu  of  maatcnloia,  but  fVom  their  educatJon 
and  babitt  of  profeuionol  life.  For  the  most  part  they  were  lawyer) 
M.i:tuk)iiicii  to  Bpeak  &t  barbecues  tmd  clecdoneeriiig  canvassings,  and 
their  amertions  usually  partook  of  the  license  of  longua  incident  to  a 
wild  and  uncultivated  state  of  «uciety.  \Vitb  men  of  such  states  of 
mind  and  tempttrament,  men  educated  in  the  striitoem  and  under  the 
laws  which  regulate  New  EogUnd  debates  eould  have  Utile  pleasure 
in  intercourse,  less  in  conlrovers/,  and  of  course  no  sympathy. 

"  I  have  thus  cumorily  nceounted  fur  the  solitariness  and  depression 
of  spirits  which  predominated  at  this  period  of  my  life,  and  which  bd 
me  to  resolve  that  I  would  not  return  to  Washington  again  unless  ac- 
companied by  my  family.  I  accordingly  made  an  arrangement  for  the 
nejct  session  with  a.  Mr.  Woodbotisc,  the  kueper  of  a  board ing-bouie, 
for  all  his  rooms  and  tiln  stable,  and  thus  secured  lo  myself  the  seclu- 
sion and  independence  of  a  private  family." 

I  will  here  insert  two  letters  received  during  this  Besaion  from 
Mr.  Henr;  W.  DesauSBure  of  Columbia,  South  Curolina,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  that  Stale  has  pro<lucecl.  He  was  one  of 
the  small  band  of  South  Carolina  Federalists  who  maintained  the 
faith  until  the  dispersion  of  that  political  chnrch.  In  the  interval 
between  the  two  letters  he  was  elecled  Chancellor  by  Ids  political 
opponents,  and  held  that  ottico  for  many  years.  It  will  be  seen  that 
he  entertained  ditFerent  views  ua  lo  the  value  of  the  Union  from 
those  of  his  son,  Mr.  William  Ford  Desauasure,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1810,  and  sometime  United  Stales  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  viaa  one  of  (he  main  promoters  of  Secession. 
Mr.  William  Crafts,  a  letter  from  whom  t  alao  subjoin,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Boston,  if  I  mistake  not,  who  graduated  in  1805  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  removed  lo  Cbarlcslon,  where  he  won  for  himself  a 
distinguished  position  as  a  lawyer  and  man  of  letters.  lie  vas 
a  very  brilliant  talker,  and  alwuys  weleome  to  the  best  houses  of 
Boston,  at  his  frequent  summer  visits,  and  lo  none  more  welcome 
liinn  to  my  father's.  He  died  in  ihe  prime  of  life,  in  I82C.  The 
vaticinations  of  Mr.  Crafts  as  to  ihe  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
coming  aa  they  do  from  Charleston,  and  his  lamentations  over 
the  political  subordination  of  South  Carolina  to  Virginia,  read 
oddly  in  the  light  of  later  days. 
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Ma.  DESAueauaB  to  Mr.  Quincy. 

"  CaLcnii,  a  O.,  Deeesilwr  T,  IMS. 
"Deaa  Sir:  —  It  is  not  a  pleftsnnt  thiog  to  communicate  iotelli- 
gonce  of  evcnie  unfavorable  to  our  nisbea.  It  is  proper,  hoTrever, 
ttint  fou  should  be  nppriBetl  of  tbe  ifsuo  of  our  i-lection  of  Electora. 
Our  Lvgislatore  appoinlB  in  this  Stale.  That  body  is  compoeed  of  a 
very  great  majority  of  Democrats.  There  ore  not  more  tbao  twelve 
Federalists  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  six  in  the  SFiiaCe. 
Tbe  r««ult  yon  anticipate,  Ibr  party  spirit  governs  so  abaolutely  that  it 
nreepe  away  every  other  consideration.  Neither  tbe  very  bJgb  eatiraa- 
tion  ia  which  General  Finckney  univeiwilly  stands  here,  nor  the  deep 
conviction  wbicb  prevails  that  the  times  are  very  perilous,  and  rvqnird 
the  greatest  virtues  and  the  greatest  talents,  civil  and  military,  for  the 
government  of  our  country,  could  produce  the  smallest  alteration. 
The  arrangetncnls  of  party  must  be  sacredly  adhered  to.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  settled  in  caucus  tbat  no  persons  should  be  elected  Elec- 
tors but  those  who  nould  vote  for  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Clinton. 
Accordingly,  gentlemen  thus  pledged  were  elected  yesterday,  and  to- 
day they  have  exercised  their  automaton  office  by  voting  unanimously 
for  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Clinton  (George).  The  Federalists,  ftoding 
that  there  was  not  tbe  shadoi*  of  a  chance,  resolved  not  to  set  up  an 
oppotition  ticket,  and  most  of  them  declined  voting  for  Electore  alto- 
gether. 

"  We  have  before  us  the  resolutions  of  the  State  of  Virginia  for 
altering  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  enabling  tbe  Presi- 
dent, on  tlie  address  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  remove  any  of 
the  Judges  from  office,  and  for  enabling  the  L^slatures  to  recall  Sen- 
ators of  the  United  Stales  before  the  regular  expiration  of  their  term 
of  service.  No  opinion  can  be  formed  what  will  bo  the  issue  here.  I 
rather  think  that  neither  of  tbcm  will  be  agreed  to ;  though  the  Ibrmer 
is  more  likely  to  pass  than  the  latter  1  nil!  advise  you  of  the  result 
of  both.  All  our  elections  ore  Democratic.  Mr.  John  Drayton  was 
elected  Governor  to-day. 

"  It  is  probable  that  an  address  of  confidence  in  the  Administrulion 
will  be  proposed,  and,  if  so,  it  will  certainly  be  carried.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
competition  among  the  leading  men  here,  who  shall  express  most  con- 
fidence in  the  Administration,  and  go  greatest  lengths  with  it.  He 
who  runs  ahead  in  this  career  is  most  popular.     Such  is  our  situation. 

"  We  luam  tbat  you  are  warm  in  your  debates,  and  that  a  division 
of  the  State*  is  hinted  at.    I  hope  this  greatest  of  evils  is  not  about  to 
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fall  upon  ns.  I  kno«  that  the  Eastern  Stales  have  borne  mach  for  tl 
Bake  of  union.  I  liope  tbeir  patriotiMn  will  still  boar  more,  till  all 
hope  of  a  bcttur  state  of  things  be  lost.  I  fear  nothing  but  tbe  disconl 
of  the  Stat(»,  and  Ibuir  separation. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  much  reipect  anil  esteem,  yoon  trul)', 

"HkmHY    W.   De84US8URK." 

CuAXCELLOs  Debaussurb  to  Mk.  QCIS'CV. 


"Dear  Sir:  —  I  returned  lately  from  the  country,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  your  favor  of  the  ISth  December.  I  perceive, 
as  you  observe, '  that  the  New  England  Fcileralists  have  been  true  to 
their  Southern  frienclB,  notwittutandlng  all  tlie  calumnies  circulated 
concerning  their  disposition  to  desert  them';  and  that  'nothing  can 
be  more  false  than  that  it  is  tlic  wish  of  the  leading  men  iu  the 
Northern  States  to  break  up  the  Union.' 

'•  Be  assured  no  apprehensions  have  ever  been  entertained  by  tk 
FedenJisU  here  on  these  points.  The  knowledge  «e  have  of  the 
leading  men  in  your  country — of  their  liberality,  candor,  good  sense, 
and  good  laith  —  made  assurance  doubly  sure.  \Vc  have  no  confi- 
dence in  iho  visions  of  Virginia  politicians,  And  we  can  never  fear 
that  those  men  In  who^  wisdom  and  virtue  we  place  such  unlimited 
confidence  could  ever  de«re  to  break  up  the  Union. 

"  What  wa  fear  is,  that,  in  opposing  the  weak  and  wild  policy  of  our 
Virginia  masters,  such  a  deep  impression  will  at  last  Ixt  made  on  the 
minds  of  your  people,  smarting  under  the  effects  of  that  policy,  that 
their  enmity  will  be  excited,  and  their  jealousy  roused  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  sweep  away  all  the  attachments  which  bind  them  to  the  South- 
em  States.  In  that  moment  of  resentment  all  the  counsels  of  modei^ 
ation,  all  the  considerations  of  interest  drawn  from  the  iolinile  and 
indeed  inappreciable  value  of  the  Union  would  be  forgotten  by  the 
people,  and  the  leading  men  who  should  attempt  to  restrain  them 
would  speedily  lose  their  influence.  The  heads  of  parties  seldom  gov- 
ern them.  Mr.  Pulteney  said  truly,  that  the  heads  of  parties  in  tJmes 
of  trouble  were  like  the  heads  of  serpents,  moved  on  and  governed  by 
the  tail.  I  beg,  then,  that  our  Eastern  friends  would  pause,  and  avoid 
stirring  up  those  passions  among  their  own  people  which  m.iy  become 
too  strong  to  be  controlled,  and  may  lead  to  measures  destructive  lo 
tbe  Union  and  ruinous  to  the  country.  The  headlong  madness  of  the 
policy  yon  condemn  must  sooner  or  later,  by  its  ruinous  effects,  open 
tbe  eyes  of  tbe  people  of  the  United  Slatea  generally,  and  produce  a 
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change  b}-  the  regular  and  coostitutionnl  mean  of  olHtlang.  If  it 
doM  not,  we  Khali  furoUb  another  example  of  the  truth  of  the  m&xiin, 
Quem  Deiu  vult  ptrdere  prius  dimenlat. 

•*  All  must,  however,  be  left  to  the  wisdom  anil  the  nrtue  and  the 
moderation  oftlie  Federalists  in  your  part  of  the  Union.  Here  ira  ate 
bat  a  handful,  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  n^arci'ly  having  a  voice  in 
ibe  LegieUture.  At  our  late  «e«aJ0D,  finding  that  it  woa  utterly  hope^ 
Iks  to  Rltempt  the  aniallest  resistance,  the  few  Fe<ieraiii!ts  who  were  in 
the  Lc^elature  agreed  not  to  take  any  part  in  what  was  pnsiing  rela- 
tive to  national  affairs.  Accordingly,  most  of  Ihein  did  not  vote  Ibr 
ElecUira,  or  upon  any  of  (he  measures  of  the  general  government. 

"  Many  wise  and  good  men  view  the  course  puntued  by  the  Adrain- 
istration  as  you  Jo,  and  have  the  same  apprehensions;  but  they  have  at 
prcfent  no  influence,  and  make  no  noise.  They  take  a  moderate  sharo 
in  the  affaire  of  our  own  State,  and  are  respected  and  permitted  to  hare 
lome  share  in  the  maiiagemcnt ;  and  they  will  undoubtedly  hereafter 
be  ready  to  render  more  extensive  serviue  when  they  perceive  the 
■igni  of  the  times  favorable.  You  must  not,  hovrever,  count  on  ub  : 
the  regeneration  must  be  general  and  complete  elsevrlicre  before  it 
reachea  us.  I  am  myself  driven  in  great  measure  from  an  active  part 
in  ibti  field  of  politics  by  an  appointment  to  our  Ei(uity  bench,  which 
was  a*  unexpected  as  it  was  unsolicited,  from  our  Democratic  Legisla- 
ture. Some  old  friendships  with  a  number  of  the  Democratic  leaders, 
which  existed  liefore  the  formation  of  parties,  and  lonie  dilScuIty  in 
electing  comj)etcat  men  (in  ibeir  estimation)  from  their  party,  pro- 
duced this  elTeet.  A  few  of  them,  profcsang  lnend«hip,  questioned 
ma  closely  as  to  the  extent  of  my  politics,  and,  upon  a  full  avowal  of 
Federal  principles,  they  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  my  fraok- 
oeHithoagh  not  with  my  princijiles;  but  assured  me  that  politics  should 
not  influence  tbem  injudicial  elections. 

"  Your  two  speeches  do  honor  to  your  talents,  and  would  produce 
effect  wherever  the  Lead  of  Medusa  had  not  turned  men  into  stooc. 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  Henbt  W.  Debausschk.  " 


Mb.  Cri 


y  Mb.  Quin 


"  CuAlitUTOI.  Jinurr  30.  ISM. 

"  Mt  DBAn  Sib  :  —  I  thank  you  for  the  communications  which  you 
have  been  »o  good  as  to  make  to  me  from  Washington.  These  are 
truly  acceptable ;  (or,  being  of  the  prux^ribed  party,  no  member  of 
Congrest  from  this  State  would  venture  to  hold  correspondence  witb 
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me.     AH  the  information  we  get,  thererore,  from  Ihnta,  is  througli 
tbeir  Iriends  bere,  who  give  it  to  ua  \a  such  tnanncr  aa  thcj  please. 

"  I  da  not  permit  the  papen  joa  send  me  lo  remain  longer  in  tbj 
hnnila  than  to  admit  my  perusal  of  them  ;  they  are  then  circulaled 
nmong  your  friends  who  itill  d.-ire  to  cnll  themselves  Federaliats,  of 
whom  there  yet  are  many,  Thii  is  our  invariable  practice;  so  that 
the  information  you  give  to  one  of  ns  is  rendered  useful,  a.nd  is  lughly 
acceptable  to  many. 

"  I  could  fill  a  sheet  if  I  were  to  convey  to  you  one  half  of  the  en- 
comium which  is  hourly  passed  on  you  for  the  manly,  spirited,  and 
honorable  ntruggic  you  are  making  in  Congress  to  save  our  country. 
I  fear,  alas !  it  is  vain,  and  will  produce  you  the  gmtifioation  only  <rf 
having  deserved,  and  of  receiving,  the  high  Hpprobation  of  those 
whose  good  opinion  you  desire. 

"  You  will  have  long  since  seen,  by  our  measures,  that  this  State  is 
fts  a  parish  of  Vii^nia.  Her  politics  and  her  measures  govern  as  en- 
tirely, and  we  are,  as  I  believe,  perfeclly  contented  to  rise  or  fall  with 
Virginia.  That  Virginia  politics  will  dissolve  this  Union  1  have  long 
since  predicted,  and  I  look  for  it  nt  no  distant  day.  yuu  must  be  con- 
tented to  have  no  commerce,  or  yield  the  point  that  it  is  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  tJuion,  and  you  must,  at  the  snino  time,  protect  and 
defend  ua,  or  this  Union  cannot  last  long.  1  do  not  believe  you  will 
consent  to  these  terms,  and  therefore  I  look  for  its  speedy  dissolution. 
I  do.indeeil  desp^r  of  the  Republic. 

"  I  beg  you  to  do  me  the  favor  to  offer  my  respect  and  regard  to 
Colonel  Pickering  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  to  believe  me,  with  sincere  re- 
gard and  respect,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  Crafts.  " 

After  the  adjourameDt  of  Congress,  mj'  father  haatened  home 
and  received  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  his  personal  and  po- 
litical friends  The  brighter  prospects  which  the  removal  of  the 
Embargo  opened  to  commerce  were  attributed,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  reclamations  which  he,  even  more  cmplialically  than  the 
other  Federal  members,  had  made  against  that  mischievous 
measure,  and  to  the  force  of  his  represenialions  of  the  dangerous 
disconienis  which  it  liad  occaaioned.  His  vacation  was  but  a 
short  one,  liowerer,  as  the  extra  session  began  on  ihe  '2'2d  of 
May.  Accordingly  he  left  Boston  on  the  12th  of  that  month, 
and  proceeded,  as  rapidly  as  eloops  and  stage-coaches  could  carry 
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h'uo,  to  Waamnglon,  by  Uie  way  of  Newport,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore.  As  this  session  waa  to  be  but  brief,  bia 
resolution  never  to  go  to  Washicigton  again  without  his  ruraily 
did  not  attach  to  it.  Uis  journey  must  have  been  a  very  favor- 
able one,  as  he  was  only  nine  days  on  the  road,  arriving  at  his 
own  hired  house  on  the  21st.  The  next  day  he  took  liis  seat  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  it  being  the  first  Congress  of  Mr. 
Madison's  Administration.  From  iii«  letters  to  bis  wife  I  extract 
the  following  sketches  of  his  opinions  and  doings. 

"  Mr.  Madison's  Message  is  modest  and  precise,  but  smacks  a 
little  of  Jeffersonian  slang  in  sentiment  and  expression.  I  at- 
tended a  Presidential  levee  for  the  first  time.  It  was  crowded 
by  Federalists  and  Democrats,  old  opponents  and  new  converts. 
The  sovereign  lady  was  gracious ;  and  it  was  a  subject  of  con- 
gratuiu^on  that  a  married  man  was  at  ibe  head  of  tlie  nation. 
Parties  will  take  a  curious  turn,  or  1  am  greatly  mistaken.  They 
charge  Mrs.  Sladison  wiib  being  a  FederalUl,  and  some  nominu- 
tiODS  of  Mr.  Madison's  indiciite  a  disposition  very  diflerent  from 
that  of  his  predecessor." 

"  On  the  Jd  of  June,  by  invitation  from  Judge  Washington, 
I  dined  at  Mount  Vernon,  with  sixteen  or  twenty  Fedenil  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  Judge  was  extremely  pleasant  and  polfte. 
The  view  at  Mount  Vernon  is  much  more  beautiful  than  I  re- 
member it  when  we  visited  it  together  in  the  winter  of  ISOIJ. 
The  house  is  pot  in  very  good  repair,  the  gardens  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  whole  in  sufficiently  good  order.  At  this  seaaon 
of  the  year  the  scenery  is  indescribably  interesting ;  there  is  a 
richness  of  foliage,  and  a  fulness  of  flower  and  herbage,  equal 
to  anything  I  I'ver  eaw.  Although  things  are  not  trimmed  to 
the  precision  of  Mr.  Lyman's  taste,  yet  nature  appears  in  a  wild, 
bunting  luxuriance,  and  there  is  an  air  of  unaffected  negligence, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  in  the  drapery  of  the  place,  that  wins  and 
fascinates.  You  see  that  it  might  be  improved  to  the  eye,  and 
y<.'t  I  doubt  whether  the  attempt  might  not  injure  rather  than 
help  Ihe  efiect.     At  least  these  were  my  thoogbts. 

"  1  had  considerable  conversation  with  Washington's  old  ser- 
vant Billy,  whom  I  did  not  see  when  here  before.     The  old  slave 
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conld  not  talk  of  bia  nuBter  without  tean.  He  said  he  did  not 
think  he  wu  ever  out  of  bis  mind  for  two  houra  bother,  and 
that  he  scarcul;  ever  parsed  a  night  without  dreaming  of  him." 

Thia  brief  Beaiion,  which  lasted  but  about  a  month,  was  marked 
by  no  debates  of  particular  interest,  and  my  father  took  very 
slight  part  in  them.  He  and  Mr.  Lloyd  continued  to  keep 
house  together,  and  they  were  jmned  by  Benjamin  Pickman  of 
Salem,  whom  he  describes  as  bis  "moat  esteemed  and  amiable 
friend,  who  added  a  new,  inBtmctive,  and  most  welcome  asso- 
ciate "  to  the  little  household.  Congress  a^ourned  on  the  28th 
of  June,  when  he  hastened  home,  as  baste  was  then,  and  spent 
the  summer  at  Qaincy. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

1809-1811. 

Thi  Ebbkixe  Aitiu!iaE>KVT.  —  Rrjlc-ted  bt  Ekglasd.  —  FKDEfUt.  Dl*. 

ATPOIBTMEIir  ASD    DlMOCKATIC    CnAOlUH.   —   Mb,    HAIIIBOa'a     QUARKXL 

wiTii  Mh.  Jackhis,  Mk.  Ek»im;'b  Successor.  —  Mn.  Quixcv  takes 
Hn  Famili  to  Waihisotom.  —  Spkrch  on  the  Jacebon  Imbuoclio. — 
Thk  Adhisbius  or   Lovisuxa.  —  Sfkbtii   upon  IT.  —  DtVERaiTiKS  or 

SeCESIIONIBM.  —  CORHE&rOttDEKCE  WITH  JOUE   AdAUB. 

THE  quiet  which  marked  this  ezlra  eesBioD  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  hopes  which  were  enlerlained  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Orders  ia  Council,  id  coosequeDCe  of  what  was  known  at  the 
time  as  "  the  Er^kine  Armngeraent"  Mr.  Erakine,  ibe  British 
Minister  nt  Washington,  of  whom  I  have  given  Mme  account  in 
a  previous  chapter,  being  connected  with  this  country  by  liis 
marriage  with  an  American  lady,  felt  a  natural  and  just  ambitioa 
to  be  the  means  of  reconciling  the  differences  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, in  both  of  which  he  had  so  deep  an  interest.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  made  as  favorable  representations  a?  the  facts  would 
bear  out  of  the  better  dispositions  of  the  incoming,  compared  with 
thoae  of  tlie  outgoing.  Administration  towards  England,  to  Mr. 
Canning,  the  Secretary  fur  Foreign  Affairs,  and  suggested  a  new 
negotiation.  Mr.  CHoning  in  reply  authorized  him  to  offer  as 
reparation  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  the  disavowal  of 
Admiral  Berkeley's  orders,  and  Ibe  restoration  of  the  men 
proved  to  l>e  American  citizens  taken  out  of  that  vessel.  If  this 
was  accepted  as  satisfactory,  his  Majesty,  "  as  an  act  of  spon- 
Uineoua  generosity,"  would  make  provision  for  the  families  of  the 
men  killed  at  the  time  of  the  outrage.  But  no  mark  of  displeas- 
ure was  to  be  demanded  against  Admiral  Berkeley,  beyond  that 
manifested  in  his  recall  from  the  North  American  Station, — a 
mark  of  displeasure,  be  it  said  in  p.issiDg.  somcwbal  mitigated  by 
his  appointment  to  another  and  higher  command.  This  pre- 
liminary adjusted,  the  Orders  in  Council  would  be  revoked  as 
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louchiDg  ibe  United  Stales,  on  condition  that  all  acta  of  Non- 
lolercoiirae  and  of  exclusion  of  public  ships  from  American  ports 
should  be  repealed  as  to  Eugland,  while  they  were  to  remain  in 
force  as  to  France  nod  iier  allies ;  and  that  British  men-of-war 
should  be  authorizeJ  to  capture  any  American  ships  violating  the 
Non-Intercouree  with  France  and  the  counlries  adopting  her 
Decrees.  }ilr.  Erskine  was  authorised  to  show  the  original  de- 
spatch to  the  American  gorernment ;  which,  however,  he  did  not 
do,  probably  in  the  belief  that  a  departure  from  the  letter  of  hU 
instructions  would  be  overlooked  by  his  superiors,  in  view  of  the 
great  advantages  whicli  would  accrue  to  both  nations  from  the 
resloratiou  of  commercial  intercourse.  Accordingly,  in  the  Ar- 
mngemeut,  as  it  was  proclaimed  on  the  17lli  of  April,  1809.  the 
proposition  for  a  provision  for  lite  families  of  (he  killed  ou  board 
the  Chesapeake  did  not  contain  the  essential  clause  that  it  was 
"an  act  of  spontaneous  generosity"  on  the  part  of  tbe  King;  the 
continuance  of  the  Non-Intercourse  with  France  was  left  to  be 
inferred ;  and  nothing  was  said  of  the  authority  to  be  given  to 
Briti.'h  ships  of  war  to  capture  American  vessels  violaticig  (hat 
Non- Intercourse.  The  Federalista  believed  that  Mr.  Madison 
and  Mr.  Gallatin  well  knew  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  exceeded  bis 
instruciions,  and  that  they  had  manipulated  the  young  diplomatist 
with  the  dexterity  of  old  polilieians  to  obtain  terms  which  should 
enable  them  to  fall  back  with  some  (?how  of  grace  from  thetr 
awkward  position,  —  that,  to  use  my  father's  figure  of  speech, 
"  the  old  pikes  had  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  young  dace." 
It  was  awkwardly  enough  done,  however.  At  the  extra  session 
the  act  excluding  the  ships  of  both  belligerents  from  Ihc  Ameri- 
can ports  was  repealed,  which  was  directly  in  violation  of  Mr. 
Krskine's  instructions,  and  another  continuing  the  Non-Inter- 
course Act,  but  permitting  trade  with  Great  Britain !  This 
strange  circumlocution  was  meant,  of  course,  to  continue  tbe 
Non-Intercourse  with  France  in  the  form  the  least  offensive 
to  that  mighty  power. 

The  general  joy  which  the  proclamation  of  the  Erskine  Ar- 
rangement in  April  had  eprend  throughout  the  commercial  region 
was  Eoon  damped  by  the  news  Ibat  the  British  ministry  bad 


r^ected  it  as  unauthorized  by  their  instructions  to  Mr.  Erakiue, 
and  had  ceosured  him  severely  for  making  iL  Tecbaicslly, 
they  were  justified  in  tiiie  action,  uDdoubledl)" ;  but  it  may  be 
questionetl  whether  it  were  a  wise  or  statesmanlike  proceeding. 
England  would  gain  by  the  Arrangemeat  everything  she  de- 
manded,  without  renouncing  the  rights  of  search  and  inipreas- 
mcnL  Its  acceptance  would  bare  prevented  the  war  of  1612, 
and  been  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  both  countries.  Its  re- 
jection was  largely  owing,  probably,  to  un  insulting  clause  which 
Mr.  Madison  insisted  upon  adding  to  the  one  waiving  any  de- 
mand on  his  part  for  tlie  further  punishment  of  Admiral  Berke- 
ley, to  the  effect  that,  nevertheless,  '*  the  President  was  not  the 
less  sensible  of  the  justice  and  utility  of  such  an  example,  nor 
less  persuaded  that  it  would  best  comport  with  what  was  due 
i'rom  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  Ids  own  honor  "  1  The  King  was 
naturally  and  justly  offended  by  thi^  affront,  and  it  certainly  had 
no  tendency  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the  Arrangement.  Be- 
sides this  provocation,  however,  the  contempt  fell  for  the  Uniied 
SlAtes  as  a  figbling  power,  caused  by  the  whole  course  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  Administration  as  to  national  defence,  and  by  the 
nolorions  want  of  preparation  for  war  consequent  upon  it,  and 
the  belief  of  the  British  merchants  thai  ihe  monopoly  of  Euro- 
pean trade  which  our  Embargo  secured  to  tbem  was  more  profit- 
able than  the  trade  with  America,  doubtless  helped  to  bring 
about  the  rejection  of  the  ArrangemenL  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr. 
Gslla^  were  deeply  chagrined  at  ibis  failure  of  tlieir  diploma^c 
Strategy,  and  yet  more  by  the  disclosure  of  their  friendly  profes- 
sions towards  England,  which  followed  on  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Erskine's  despatches. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  President  Madison  issued  a  Proclama- 
tion recalling  that  of  the  17ih  of  April,  which  had  announced  the 
Arrangement.  The  Federalists  were  cruelly  disappointed  by 
this  termination  of  their  hopes  of  better  times,  while  the  Demo- 
crats were  disgui'led  at  what  they  regarded  as  the  humiliating 
nature  of  the  advances  made  by  the  Administration  to  England. 
Having  in  sain  attempted  to  induce  Mr.  Erskine  to  withdraw 
or  qualify  his  slalement^,  the  President  seemed  deierriiiiied  to 
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■how  that  bis  former  ditporidons  towards  England  were  ua^ 
changed,  b;  the  Goolneas  with  which  he  recdred  Mr.  Francis 
J.  JacluoD,  who  wa«  mbI  out  to  take  Ur.  Erakine's  place,  and 
the  obstsclea  he  threw  in  (he  wsj  of  the  new  Minister's  attempts 
at  a  freah  letllement  of  difficalties.  He  accordingly,  very  abon 
after  Ur.  Jackson's  arrival,  took  occasion  to  find  fault  with  his 
mode  of  trnn&acling  bnsine^  and  to  decline  way  further  inter- 
conree  with  him  excepting  by  writing.  Soon  afterwards  he  took 
exception  to  some  expressions  of  Mr.  Jackson,  which  he  con- 
straed  into  an  intimation  that  he  knew,  at  the  ^me  ihe  Arrange- 
ment was  negotiating,  ihat  Mr.  Krskine  had  no  autboriiy  to  make 
iL  Though  Mr.  Jack»on  disduimed  any  Buch  intention,  Mr. 
Madison  refused  to  accept  any  explanation,  discontinued  all  dip- 
lomatic intercourse  with  him,  and  demanded  his  recall  of  his 
governmenL 

This  was  the  stale  of  affairs  when  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  Eleventh  Congress  approached.  About  the  beginning  of 
November,  1809,  niy  father,  accompanied  by  my  mother  and  two 
of  their  children,  pet  out  for  Washington  in  his  own  carriage,  and, 
after  paying  visits  to  their  friends  in  New  York,  Princeton,  and 
Philadelphia,  took  his  seat  at  the  opening  of  Congress  on  the 
27th  of  November.  The  house  which  he  had  taken  for  the  win- 
ter was  one  of  the  block  called  "The  Six  Buildings,"  then  the 
last  towards  Georgetown  on  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  This 
session,  the  first  in  regular  course  of  Mr.  Madison's  Adminii>tra- 
tion,  did  not  open  in  the  hopeful  and  cheerful  spirit  which  had 
marked  the  extraordinary  one  in  May.  AH  parlies  were  out 
of  humor.  The  Madisonians  were  mortified  at  the  failure  of  the 
Erskine  Arrangement  The  Federalists  were  sore  from  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  hopes  that  plan  had  excited.  And  the  Jef- 
fersonians  were  disgusted  at  the  departure  of  the  President  from 
the  temper  towards  England  of  their  great  chlcllain,  and  from 
his  prindples  and  policy.  It  was  of  the  first  importance  to  Mr. 
Madison  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Congress  for  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  British  Minister,  that  being  the  measure  by  which  he 
hoped  to  retrieve  iiis  damaged  popularity.  Accordingly,  a  joint 
resolution  was  moved  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Giles  of  Virginia,  on 
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tbe  Sill  of  December,  approving  of  ibe  refusal  of  iLe  President 
to  hold  diplomatic  intercourse  witli  Mr.  Jackson  ;  cliaraelerizing 
ibe  expressions  of  the  leitur  on  whit^li  lliaC  refuel  rested  as 
"  bigLly  iadecorous  and  insolent " ;  ibeir  rvpetitiun,  after  thQ 
President's  denial  of  nny  knowledge  of  the  insuflicienc}'  of  Mr. 
Er^kine's  powers,  as  "yet  more  insolent  and  aiTrontiog  " ;  and  pro- 
nouncing ihe  circular  addre.^sed  by  Mr.  Jackson  to  tbe  Brilisll 
Consuls  informing  them  of  the  discontinuance  of  bis  function?, 
"  a  jet  more  direct  and  aggravated  insult  tu  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  goTcrnment,"  and  "an  insidious  attempt  to  excite 
(heir  resentments  and  dislrusis  againet  their  own  government, 
through  false  and  fallacious  disguises"!  and  pledging  them- 
selres  lo  stand  by  the  President  in  bis  refusal,  and  to  call  into 
action  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  to  sustain  bim  in  it,  if  neces- 
sary.    On  this  subject  Mr.  Quincy  epeak^  aa  follows:  — 

"To  my  mind  the  concluaions  drawn  from  his  (Jackgon'H)  words 
were  artiliciftlly  forced,  and  llio  chargM  obviou»!y  exaggerated.  I 
deemed  myself,  therefore,  called  upon  to  save  the  honor  of  Congrera 
and  the  Bstion  by  doing  what  I  could  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a 
revolution  which  I  deemed  dishonorable  to  both,  by  giving  public  sanc- 
tion to  what  seemed  to  mo  falsehood. 

"  On  the  38th  of  December  I  delivered  one  of  the  mo9t  carefully 
wrought  and  studied  efTorts  I  ever  uttered.  It  had,  of  course,  no  eRbct 
St  the  time,  and  will  probably  have  no  interest  in  the  future,  the  occa- 
■loa  being  personal  and  temporary,  but  It  was  an  attempt  to  remove 
tbe  opprobrium  of  uttering  lor  political  purposes  what  to  my  mind 
wai  false.  I  cannot  regret  it,  it  being,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
most  labored,  responsible,  and  powerliil  of  my  eflbrls." 

This  speech  is  to  compact  and  so  closely  argued,  ibat  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  extracla  from  it  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of 
its  logical  force,  excepting  at  a  length  exceeding  my  limits. 
Some  specimens  of  the  exordium  and  ibe  peroration  are  all  for 
which  I  have  room. 

"  It  is  proposed,  Sir,  that  this  solemn  assembly,  the  representative 
of  tbe  American  people,  the  depositary  of  their  power,  and,  In  a  con- 
slitDtional  light,  the  image  of  their  wisdom,  should  deaccod  from  the 
dignity  of  iu  legislative  duties  to  the  task  of  altering  against  on  in- 
diviilual  tbe  mingled  language  of  indignation  and  reproath.     Nut  sat- 


isfiuJ  with  eeeing  Ibat  iadiviiliiiJ  probilnlod  the  exercise  of  hu  official 
c'bsTBOt'n',  we  are  invited  to  punue  him  with  the  joint  terrors  of  1^*- 
latlve  wralh;  couched  in  Cenus  selected  to  conTey  opprobrium  sud 
iufis  &  stigma.  'Indecorum,'  'intolence,'  'affront,'  'more  insolenai,' 
'  mart  affront,' '  direct,  premeditated  inivU  and  affront' '  dhguaea,  faUor 
ciotu  and  Jaht' ;  —  these  are  the  EtaiDs  we  are  called  opoa  to  can; 
these  the  wounds  we  are  about  to  inflict.  It  ia  scarcely  possible  to  com- 
prise within  the  same  compass  more  of  the  «pint  of  whatever  is  bitter 
in  invective  and  humiliating  in  anpenion.  This  heaped-up  measure 
of  legislative  contumcty  is  prepared  for  whom  ?  For  a  private,  un- 
aesiited,  insulated,  unallicd  individual?  Ko,  Sir.  I'or  the  accredited 
Minister  of  a  great  and  powerfiil  soverei^,  whose  character  he  in  this 
country  Tepresents,  nhoee  confidence  he  sbarci ;  of  a  sovereign  who  Is 
not  boiinil,  and  perhape  will  not  be  disposed,  to  uphold  him  in  mis- 
conduct, but  who  is  bound  by  the  highest  moral  obligation.i,  and  by 
the  most  imprc^tive  political  considerations,  to  vindicate  his  wrongs, 
whether  they  affect  his  person  or  reputation,  and  to  take  core  that 
whatever  treatment  he  shall  receive  shall  not  exceed  the  measure  of 
jostice,  and,  above  all,  that  it  does  not  amount  to  national  indignity. 

"  Important  as  is  this  view  of  these  resolutions,  it  is  not  their  moeC 
serious  aspect.  This  bull  of  anathemas,  scarcely  less  than  papal,  is  to 
he  fulminated  in  tlje  name  of  the  American  people  from  the  high 
lower  of  their  aiilhority,  under  the  pretence  of  asserting  their  rights 
and  vindicating  their  wrongs.  What  will  that  people  say,  if,  after  tha 
passions  and  excitements  of  this  day  shall  have  subuded,  they  shall 
find,  and  find  I  fear  they  will,  that  this  resolution  is  false  in  fact,  —  that 
a  falsehood  is  the  basis  of  these  aspersions  upon  the  character  of  B 
public  Minister?  What  will  be  their  just  indignation  when  they  find 
national  embarrassment  multiplied,  perhaps  their  peace  gone,  their 
character  disgraced,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  you,  their  repre- 
sentatives, following  headlong  a  temporary  cnrrent,  insist  on  making 
SBMrtions,  such  as  they  may  then,  and  I  believe  will,  realists  to  be  not 
authorized  by  truth,  under  circumstances  and  in  terms  not  warranted 
by  wisdom  ? 

"Let  us  not  be  deceived.  It  is  no  slight  responsibility  which  this 
House  is  about  to  assume.  This  ii  not  one  of  those  holiday  resolutions 
which  Irete  and  fumes  its  hour  upon  the  stage  and  is  forgotten  forever- 
Very  different  is  its  character  and  consequences.  It  attempts  to  stamp 
dishonor  and  falsehood  on  the  forehead  of  a  foreign  minister.  If  the 
allegation  itself  be  fiilee,  it  will  turn  to  plague  tlic  accuser.  In  its 
train  will  follow  severe  retribution,  perhaps  in  war,  —  certainly  in  ad- 


didonitl  embarrnsBmenU.  —  and  most  certainly  in,  woret  of  all,  tbe  \oa» 
of  that  lentimont  of  Belf-esteem  whirb,  to  nations  ai  well  as  individuals, 
it  the  'pcari  of  great  price,' whieU  power  cannot  purehaae  nor  gold 

"  In  this  point  of  view  ail  the  otlier  rjnestioos  which  have  been  agi- 
tated in  the  courae  of  thii  dubate  dwindle  into  utter  insignificance. 
The  attaok  or  defenue  of  Adminiati'atioii,  the  detection  of  fault,  or 
even  the  exposure  of  crime,  are  of  no  importance  wiien  brought  into 
coDipetitiun  with  the  duty  of  rescuing  this  House  and  nation  fran  the 
guilt  of  juaetting  what  ii  false,  and  making  that  falachooU  the  basis 
of  ontrage  and  virulence. 

"  I  have  thus,  Mr,  Speaker,  submitted  to  a  strict  and  minute  scrutiny 
all  the  parta  of  this  correspondence  wbicb  have  been  adduced  by  any 
one  in  support  of  the  fiu-t  asserted  in  this  resolution.  This  course, 
however  irksome,  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  adopt,  to  the  end  that  no 
exertion  of  mine  might  be  wanting  to  prevent  this  Uoiuc  from  passing 
a  resolution  which,  in  my  apprehension,  is  pregnant  with  national  dis- 
grace and  other  Innumerable  evils. 

"But  let  us  tuppofe,  for  one  moment,  that  the  fact  asserted  in  this  res- 
olation  is  true,  —  that  the  insult  has  been  oflered,  — and  that  the  proof 
ii  not  obscure  and  doubtful,  but  certain  and  clear,  I  ask,  is  it  wise,  is 
it  politic,  is  it  msnly,  for  a  national  legislature  to  utter  on  any  occasion, 
particularly  against  an  individual,  invectives  so  full  of  contumely  and 
bittemeas?  Shall  we  gain  anything  by  it?  Have  such  expresHona  a 
tendency  to  strengthen  our  cause,  or  add  weight  and  respectability  to 
thoae  who  advocate  it?  Id  private  life  do  men  increase  respect  or 
mnlliply  their  friends  by  using  the  language  of  intemperate  abuse? 
Sudden  anger  may  be  an  excuse  for  an  individual.  Inability  to  avenge 
an  insult  may  afford  an  apolt^y  to  him  for  resorting  to  these  woman's 
weapons.  But  what  can  excuse  a  nation  for  bumiliating  itself  to  the 
use  of  such  vindictive  asperaions  ?  Can  we  plead  sudden  rage,  — we, 
on  whose  wrath  thirty  suns  have  gone  down '/  la  this  nation  prepared 
to  retort  for  apologies  to  its  weakness,  and  to  confess  that,  being  unable 
to  do  anything  else,  it  will  itrive  to  envenom  its  adversary  with  the 
tongue?  But  our  honor  is  asuiilcd.  Is  this  a  medicament  for  its 
wounds?  If  not,  why  engage  in  such  retaliatory  insults'/  Wbicb  is 
best, -^  to  leave  the  British  monarch  at  liberty  to  decide  upon  the  con- 
duct of  bis  Minister,  without  any  deduction  or  sympathy  on  account 
of  our  virulence,  or  to  necvmitate  him,  in  measuring  out  justice,  to  put 
your  inlcmptrance  in  the  scale  against  his  imprudence  ¥     Raiting  for 
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railing  a  a  f^r  aflset  all  over  tlic  world.    And  I  aak  gentlemen  to  con- 
aider  wbetber  it  be  not  an  equivalent  for  a  conilructive  Insinuation. 

"  But  if  it  would  be  wise  and  politic  to  refrain  from  uttering  this 
opprobrious  resolution  in  case  the  in^^ult  was  gross,  palpable,  and  un- 
deniable, how  muob  more  wico  and  politii-,  if  tliis  insult  bu  only  dubi- 
ous, and  Las,  at  best,  but  a  glimmering  existence  I  But  Bup]x»e  the 
aseertion  contained  in  this  resolution  be,  as  it  appears  to  niHny  minds, 
and  L-ertainI}'  lo  mine,  false.  I  asic,  What  worse  disgrace,  what  lower 
depth  of  infamy,  onn  there  be  for  a  nntion,  than  deliberati'1}'  to  assert  a 
IHl^ehood,  and  to  make  that  falsehood  the  ground-work  of  a  graduated 
wale  of  atrociotu  aspersions  upon  the  character  of  a  public  minister? 

'*  But  this  resolution  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  unan- 
imity. Is  there  a  man  in  this  House  who  believes  it?  Did  you  ever 
hear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  language  of  reproach  and  of  insult  was  the 
signal  for  conciliation  ?  Did  you  ever  know  contending  partiea  made 
to  harmonize  in  tenns  of  insult,  of  reproach  and  contumely?  No,  Sir. 
I  deprecate  this  resolution  on  this  very  account,  —  that  it  is  much  mom 
like  the  torch  of  the  Furies  than  like  the  token  of  friendship.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  had  the  eOect  of  enkindling  party  passions  in  the  House, 
which  had  begun.  In  some  degree,  ta  be  allayed.  It  coald  not  possibly 
be  otherwise.  A  question  is  raised  concerning  a  conalruclive  inftill. 
Of  all  topics  of  dispute,  those  relative  to  the  meaning  of  terms  are 
noect  likely  to  bc^et  diversity  and  obstinacy  in  opinion.  But  this 
is  not  all.  On  a  question  mervly  relative  to  the  construction  of  par- 
ticular expressions,  all  the  great  and  critical  relations  of  the  nation 
have  been  discussed.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  such  a  question  ns 
this,  on  which  the  debate  has  been  thus  conducted,  could  be  productive 
of  anything  else  than  discord  and  contention  ? 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  have  purposely  avoided  all  reference  to  any 
of  the  great  questions  which  agitate  the  nation.  T  should  deem  my- 
self humiliated  to  discuss  them  under  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  which 
in  truth  decides  nothing  but  our  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  filr.  Jack- 
son's language,  and  our  sense  of  its  nature ;  and  hns,  strictly  speaking, 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  national  questions  which  have  been  drawn 

"I  declare,  therefore,  distinctly,  that  I  oppose  and  vote  against  this 
resolution  from  no  one  considcriitlon  relative  to  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States,  —  from  none  of  rrlendship  or  animosity  to  any  one  man 
or  set  of  men,  —  but  simply  and  solely  for  this  one  reason,  that  in  my 
conception  the  UKrtion  contained  in  this  resolution  is  a  falsehood. 


"  Bat  it  i»  said  that  this  resolulioD  must  be  Uiketi  as  'a  test  of  pn- 
trblunl.'  To  this  I  have  but  one  answer.  If  pRtriotisni  a^k  mi?  Id 
Msert  B  falsebood,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telhng  patriotism,  ■  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  that  saeriSce.'  Tbe  duty  we  owe  to  our  country  is 
indeed  among  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  of  all  obligations.  Yet, 
high  as  it  niay  be,  it  is  nevertheless  subordinate  to  that  wliich  wo  owe 
to  that  Being  with  whose  name  and  character  trulh  is  identified.  In 
ihie  rfspect  I  Aevm  myself  acting,  upon  this  resolution,  under  a  higher 
responsibility  than  either  to  this  House  or  to  this  people." 

Amonj  my  father's  papers  is  a  liandsoniely  printed  copy  of 
this  speech,  in  pamphlet,  of  which  lie  ^ves  ibis  account :  — 

"  One  fact  concerning  this  speech  ts  somcvhat  carious.  While 
JackMin  was  under  the  anathema  of  Administration,  and  previous  to 
his  wiling,  this  speech  was  privately  printi-d  in  New  York,  witliout  the 
name  of  place  or  printer,  and  never  circulated  in  this  country. 

"A  copy  of  it  was  given  tome  by  a  Democratio  member  of  Congress, 
and  the  intimation  given  to  me  was  that  it  was  printed  at  the  expense 
of  Jackson,  and  taken  by  him  to  England  to  be  shown  to  his  govern- 
ment and  circula(«d  among  iiii  friends,  as  forming  his  defence  on  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  our  Administration. 

"  Of  Jackson  personally  1  knew  nothing,  and  have  no  recolleeliun 
of  ever  having  seen  him." 


Of  the  n 


t  of  the 


u  lie  speaks  in  the  following  terms;  — 


"  By  the  rejection  of  Erskine's  armngemcnt  Non-Intercourse  was  re- 
vived, and  the  party  of  the  Administration  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
•bsolule  distraction.  They  knew  not  what  to  do.  All  parties  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  restrictive  system,  —  all  admitted  that  it  injured  us 
more  than  it  did  Great  Britain.  But  pride  would  not  permit  them  to 
allow  that  the  policy  founded  on  its  clhciency  had  failed.  It  would  be 
an  acknowledgment  Chat  the  Peilerulists  had  triumphed.  The  violent 
spirits  declared  that  war  was  the  only  refuge  from  disgrace,  and  that, 
although  we  could  not  reach  Great  Britain  by  sea,  we  coitid  revenge 
and  save  our  unsullied  honor  in  Canada ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  the 
idea  of  vindicating  commercial  rights  by  the  invasion  of  the  Colonies 
began  seriously  to  be  agitated. 

"  But  sucli  projects  found  no  response  in  the  spirit  of  Madison.  To 
keep  OS  near  as  possible  to  the  policy  of  JefTersoo,  was  the  rule  of  his 
actJon,  —  to  keep  out  of  war,  not  offend  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  ap- 
parently ill  rapid  nscent  to  universal  empire,  by  any  coalescence  with 
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Great  Britain,  aoil  U>  serve  his  {Icmands  aa  far  U  posnble  without 
open)}*  aiding  bis  desigiu.  But  Madison  did  not  bold  tbe  sceptre  of 
popular  despotlEm,  like  JetTenoD.  He  could  not  bring  his  fbUowen 
into  rank  by  a  word :  and,  withonl  attempting  to  ^ide  tbe  car  of 
atate,  he  threw  tbe  reins  upon  tbe  necks  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  led  tbe  leaders  to  extricate  tbe  nation  out  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  it  was  involved.  Accordingly  a  succession  of  schemes,  some 
mad,  some  fboliah,  all  incompatible  one  with  tbe  other,  constituted  tbe 
labors  of  both  Houses,  in  which  I  took  no  interest,  except  occawoo- 
ally  to  show  their  absurdity  or  inadequacy  to  the  end  proposed.  As  to 
myself,  the  session  was  the  happiest  I  ever  spent  at  Washington.  Uy 
wife  and  two  of  my  family  were  with  me.  I  bad  the  whole  house  to 
myself,  and  had  tbe  members  of  Congress  frequently  to  dine  with  me. 
My  wife  was  the  oroanieot  and  atCrautioa  of  my  establishment.  She 
was  admired  for  her  manners  and  mind,  was  most  kindly  received  by 
Mrs.  Madison  at  the  palace,  and  enjoyed  the  society  and  friendship  of 
a  select  circle,  both  in  Washington  and  Georgetown,  among  whom 
were  the  families  of  Peter,  Lee,  TeackJe,  Smith,  Tayloo,  Cranch,  and 
B  few  others." 

The  following  letter  from  Chief  Justice  Klarahalt  sbowa  how 
fully  ihRl  eminent  man  shared  in  the  ansietiea  and  the  forebod- 
ings of  the  Federal  pBrty :  — 

"  Dear  Sib  :  —  Penuit  me  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
charge  yonrselfwith  tbe  enclosed  letter  to  Bev.  Mr.  Eliot. 

"The  Feiienilista  of  the  Sonlh  participate  with  their  brethren  of  the 
North  in  the  gloomy  anticipations  which  your  late  elections  must  in- 
BfHre."  The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representatives  already  de- 
monstrate the  influence  of  those  elections  on  tbe  aSvn  of  the  Union. 

"  I  had  supposed  that  the  late  letter  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  the  late 
•eizure  of  an  American  vessel,  simply  because  she  whs  on  American, 
added  to  previous  burnings,  ransoms,  and  confiscations,  would  have 
exhausted  to  the  dregs  our  cup  of  servility  and  degradation ;  but  these 
measures  appear  to  make  no  impression  on  those  to  whom  the  United 
States  confide  their  deatjniea.     To  what  point  are  we  verging? 

"  With  very  much  respect  and  esteem,  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obe< 

"  J.  Marshall." 

*  At  the  March  elections  Eltarldge  Gerry,  the  Democrstia  ciuididuLe.  hail  been 
choieti  Govantor  of  Muaacfansetti,  and  in  New  Hunpihire  John  Langdoii  had 
tlereated  Governor  .leramUh  Smith. 
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This  tarbuleat  seGsion  closed  about  midnight  on  the  1st  of 
Mrj,  and  the  next  dii;^  my  Taiher  led  Washington  with  h\i  family 
for  Boston.  The  sumnier  was  spent  3S  usual  M  Qiiiucy,  It 
soon  passed  away,  and  I  find  searoely  any  record  of  it  leSi.  Not- 
wtthsiandiag  his  resolution  of  never  going  to  Washington  agiiin 
unless  accompanied  by  hid  family,  my  father  was  obliged  to  fore- 
go their  society  during  the  session  of  1810  — II.  Of  his  personal 
arrangements  he  gives  this  account:  — 

"  On  (he  !6thof  November,  1810,  in  company  with  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickcriag,  I  took  the  stAge.  and,  travelling  by  the  way  of  Hurtford  and 
thu  usual  route,  reached  Washington  and  took  my  scat  in  Congress  on 
the  Sth  of  December.  I  took  a  room  at  Coyle'a  boarding-house.  I  had 
my  own  servant,  and  was  as  happily  established  as  possible  when  eepa- 
rated  from  my  family.  I  visited  as  little  as  possible,  and  never  except 
under  a  sense  of  obligation,  devoting  my  whole  time  to  the  business  of 
the  sceeion." 

The  session  of  1810-11  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Slates.  Then  was  established  the  precedent  for 
the  erection  of  Stales  out  of  territory  foreign  to  the  original  do- 
main of  the  nation,  acquired  through  purchase  or  conquest,  by 
the  mere  act  of  Congress,  without  recourse  of  the  people  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  which  delivered  over  the  political  destiny  of 
the  nation  for  fifty  years  into  the  hands  of  the  slaveholders.  It 
was  also  B  memorable  epoch  in  my  father's  life.  The  earnest'" 
and  impaasioaed  resistance  he  opposed  to  that  fuleful  measure, 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  which  he  foresaw  and  foretold,  is 
perhaps  the  part  of  bis  public  life  which  is  the  most  generally 
known.  It  has  been  particularly  recalled  U>  mind  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  and  his  doctrines  have  been  quoted, 

—  sometimes  with  an  approbation  I  am  sure  Ibey  do  not  deserve, 

—  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  identical  with  iho^e  of  the 
Secession,  and  as  juatifytng  and  sustaining  it,  In  order  that  ray 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves  whether  or  not  be  is  justly  oli- 
noxious  to  this  satire  in  diagnise,  I  shntl  lay  before  them  the  most 
material  portions  of  his  famous  speech  on  this  subject.  It  was 
delivered  on  the  14th  of  January,  when  the  Enabling  Act  wu 
before  the  House  on  its  final  passage. 
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"  Mr.  Spealier,  —  I  addrc 


witbli 


.  anxiety  and  d 


tnlnd  with  me  wholly  unpreccilented.  The  friends  of  thii 
coDfader  it  S9  the  exercise  of  a  comnion  power,  tia  an  onlinary  aflair,  » 
mere  municipal  regulation  wbii-h  they  expect  to  see  pasa  without  olter 
qiienions  than  tlioae  coneemin);  details.  But,  Sir,  the  principle  of  this 
bill  materially  affects  the  liberties  and  righli  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States.  To  me  it  appears  that  it  would  justify  a  revolution 
in  this  country,  and  that  in  no  great  length  of  time  it  may  produi's  it. 
When  1  see  the  zenl  and  perseverance  with  which  this  bill  has  been 
ui^d  along  its  parliamentary  path,  when  I  know  the  local  interesLi 
and  attsociated  projecla  which  combine  to  promote  its  success,  all  op- 
position to  it  seems  manifestly  nnavatling.  I  am  almott  tempted  to 
leave,  without  a  struggle,  my  country  to  its  fate.  Dut,  Sir,  while  thcro 
is  life,  there  is  hope.  So  long  as  the  fatal  shaft  has  not  yet  «pcd,  if 
Heaven  so  will,  the  bow  may  be  broken,  and  the  vigor  of  the  mischief' 
meditating  arm  withered.  If  there  be  a  man  in  this  House  or  nation 
who  cherishes  the  Constilntion  under  which  we  are  asoembleil  as  the 
chief  stay  of  his  hope,  as  the  light  which  is  destined  to  gladden  his  own 
day,  and  to  soften  even  the  gloom  of  the  grave  by  the  prospect  Jt  sheda 
over  his  children,  I  fall  not  behind  him  in  such  sentiments.  I  will  yield 
to  no  man  in  attachment  to  this  Constitution,  in  Teneration  to  the  aagea 
who  laid  its  foundations,  in  devotion  to  those  principles  which  form  its 
cement  and  constitute  it»  proportions.  What  then  must  be  my  feelings  ? 
What  ought  to  be  the  Itolinga  of  a  man  cherishing  such  sentiments, 
when  he  sees  an  act  contemplated  which  lays  ruin  at  the  root  of  all 
these  hopes  ?  —  when  he  sees  a  principle  of  actioo  about  to  be  usurped 
before  tlie  operation  of  which  the  bands  of  this  Constitution  are  no 
more  than  flax  before  the  fire,  or  stubble  before  the  whirlwind  i* 
When   this   bill    passes,  such   an   act   is  done,  and   such  a  principle 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  There  is  a  great  rule  of  human  conduct  nhiuh  he  who 
honestly  observes  cannot  err  widely  from  the  path  of  his  sought  duty. 
It  is,  to  be  very  scrupulous  concerning  the  principles  you  select  as  the 
test  of  your  rights  and  obligations,  to  be  very  fwthful  in  noticing  the 
result  of  their  application,  and  to  he  very  fearless  in  tracing  and 
exposing  their  immediate  effects  and  distant  consequences.  Under 
the  sanction  of  this  rule  of  conduct,  I  am  compelled  to  declare  if  an 
fRy  deliheralt  opinion,  that,  i/lhin  bUt  paue»,  lAe  bonili  oflhia  Union  are 
piriually  diiaolped ;  thai  Ike  Slala  ahieh  compote  it  are  free  from  their 
moral  nbtigalions,  anii  thai,  at  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  il  will  he  the 
tlulg  of  Home,  to  prejmre  defmilely  for  a  separation;  amicalily  if  they 
etzn,  violetiHy  if  they  vaaL 
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''[Sir.  Quincy  WM  here  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Poind  ex  tur,  Dulegate 
from  Ibe  Miariisippi  Territory,  for  llie  words  in  Italivs.  After  it  waa 
decided,  upon  an  HppvRl  to  the  Uomic,  [liat  Mr.  Quinc-y  waa  in  order, 
Im  proceeded.] 

"  I  rejoice,  Mr,  Speaker,  at  ibe  result  of  this  appeal.  Not  Irani  any 
peraonal  ctmsiderations,  but  from  the  roepiM^t  paid  to  the  esaontial  rights 
of  the  people  in  one  of  their  represeotativei.  Whon  I  spoke  of  the 
separation  of  the  Static  as  resulting  from  the  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion contemplated  in  this  bill,  I  spoke  of  it  as  a  nece^ity  deeply  to  be 
deprecated ;  but  as  resulting  from  eausea  eo  certain  and  obvious  as  to 
be  absolutely  ioefitable  when  the  effect  of  the  princlplo  is  praoticidly 
eiipcrienced.  It  is  to  preaen'c,  to  guard,  the  Constitution  ofiay  (Coun- 
try, that  I  denounce  this  attempt.  1  would  rouse  the  attention  of  gen- 
tlemen from  the  apathy  with  which  they  seem  beset.  These  observa- 
tions are  not  made  in  a  comer ;  there  is  no  low  intrigue ;  no  secret 
machination.  1  am  on  the  people's  own  ground ;  to  them  I  appeal 
coDCcming  Ihcir  own  rights,  their  own  liberties,  their  own  intent,  in 
adopting  this  Constitution.  The  Toice  I  have  uttered,  at  which  gentle- 
men  startle  with  such  agitation,  is  no  unfriendly  voice.  I  intended  it 
as  a  voice  of  warning.  Ry  this  people  and  by  the  event,  if  this  bill 
pattea,  I  am  willing  lo  be  Judged  whether  it  be  not  a  voice  of  wisdom. 

"  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Grst  clause  of  this  paragraph  has 
been  read  with  all  the  superciliousness  of  a  grammarian's  triumph, — 
'  W«to  Stale*  may  be  admilted  by  the  Congrelt  into  this  Union,'  —  accom- 
panied  with  this  most  consequential  inquiry,  '  ta  not  this  a  new  State 
to  be  admitted  V  and  is  not  here  an  expren  authority  V  I  have  no 
doubt  this  is  a  full  and  satisfactory  argument  to  every  one  who  is  con- 
tent with  the  mere  colors  and  superGciea  of  things.  And  if  we  were 
now  at  the  bar  of  some  stall-fed  justice,  the  inquiry  would  insure  vic- 
tory to  the  maker  of  it,  to  the  manifest  delight  of  constables  and  suit- 
on  of  his  court.  But,  Sir,  we  tan  now  before  the  tribunal  of  the  whole 
American  people,  reasoning  concerning  their  liberties,  their  rights, 
tlieir  Constitution.  These  are  not  to  be  made  the  victims  of  the  in- 
evitable obBcurity  of  general  terms,  nor  the  sport  of  verbal  criticism. 
The  question  is  concerning  the  intent  of  the  American  people,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  old  United  Slates,  when  they  agreed  to  this  article. 
Dictionariei  and  apel ling-books  are  here  of  no  authority.  Neither 
Johnson,  nor  Walker,  nor  Webster,  nor  Dilworth,  has  any  voice  in  this 
mailer.  Sir,  the  question  concema  the  proportion  of  power  reserved 
by  thi«  Constitution  to  every  Slate  in  this  Union.     Have  the  three 
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branclies  of  this  government  a  right,  at  will,  to  wenkcn  and  outweigli 
the  influence  respectively  secured  to  ea^^h  State  in  this  compact  by 
introduciog  itt  pleuure  new  partnen,  situate  beyond  the  old  limits 
of  llie  United  Slal«s?  The  question  has  not  relation  merely  to  New 
Orleant.  The  great  objection  'a  to  Ibo  principle  of  tlie  bill.  If  tbis 
principle  be  admitted,  the  whole  epace  of  Louisiana  —  greater,  it  is  said, 
than  the  entire  eil'jnt  of  the  old  United  Stat«s  —  will  be  a  mighty  thea- 
tre in  which  this  government  assuuee  the  right  of  exercising  this  un- 
paralleled power.  And  it  will  be  — there  is  no  concvaluiiat,  it  i»  in- 
tended to  be  —  exercised.  Nor  will  it  stop  until  tlie  very  name  and 
nature  of  the  old  partners  be  overwhelmed  by  new-comers  into  the 
confederacy.  Sir,  the  question  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  present  members  of  this  Union. 

"But,  says  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr  Rhea),  ■  Tbeae  peo- 
ple have  been  seven  years  citixcos  of  the  United  States,'  I  deny  it, 
Sir.  As  clliii^m  of  New  Orleans,  or  of  Louisiana,  they  never  have  been, 
and  by  the  mode  propo»!d  they  never  will  bo,  uitizens  of  the  United 
States.  Tbey  may  be  girt  upon  us  for  a  momeot,  but  no  real  cement 
can  grow  from  such  an  association.  What  the  real  situation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  foreign  countries  is,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
presently.  But,  says  the  same  gentleman, '  If  I  have  a  farm,  have  not 
I  a  right  to  purchase  another  farm  in  my  neighborhood  and  setde  my 
sons  upon  it,  and  in  time  admit  them  to  a  share  in  the  management  of 
my  household?  '  Doubtieiia,  Sir.  But  are  thuse  cases  parallel?  Are 
the  three  branches  of  this  government  owners  of  this  farm  called  the 
United  States?  I  desire  to  thank  Heaven  they  are  not.  I  hold  my 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  the  people  of  the  Slate  from  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  represcnt-itivo  hold  theirs,  by  a  better  tenure 
than  any  this  national  government  can  give.  Sir,  1  know  your  virtue. 
And  1  thank  the  Great  Giver  of  every  good  g^ll,  that  neither  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  nor  bis  comrades,  nor  any  nor  all  the  mem- 
ben  of  this  House,  nor  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  nor  the 
good  gentleman  who  lives  in  the  palace  yonder,  nor  all  combined,  can 
touch  these  my  essential  rights,  and  those  of  my  friends  and  conitit- 
uentE,  except  in  a  limited  and  prescribed  form.  No,  Sir.  We  hold 
these  by  the  hiws,  customs,  and  principlcg  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Behind  her  ample  shield  we  find  refuge  and  feel  safety. 
1  beg  gentlemen  not  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  the  Comoionwealth 
of  Massacbusctta  is  their  farm. 
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"  TTie  immortal  leader  of  our  Revoluciou,  in  hia  Uttor  to  the  Presi- 
denl  of  the  old  Congress,  written  as  PreriileDt  of  [he  Convention  which 
formed  this  compact,  thus  speaks  on  this  suhjeot :  '  It  ia  at  all  timet  dif- 
ficult 10  draw  with  precision  the  lice  between  those  rights  which  must 
bu  rarrendered  and  those  which  maj-  be  reserved;  and  on  the  pres- 
ent occaeioQ  this  dilHculty  was  increased  b/  a  difference  among  Ike 
leveml  Slalei  <u  to  iheir  iitwilion,  eileni,  habits,  and  paiiicuiar  intereiti. 
The  debates  of  that  period  will  ehow  that  the  effect  of  the  stave  votes 
□pon  the  polllical  influence  of  this  part  of  the  t'ountry,  and  the  antici- 
pated variation  of  the  weight  of  power  to  the  West,  were  subjects  of 
grekt  and  just  jcalousj  to  M>me  of  the  best  patrioti  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States.  Suppose,  then,  that  it  had  been  distinctl}'  fore- 
seen, that,  in  EuldiCion  to  the  effect  of  this  weight,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  a  world  beyond  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  brought  into  this  and 
the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  form  our  laws,  control  our 
rights,  >nd  decide  our  destiny.  Sir,  can  tt  be  pretended  that  the  pn- 
triots  of  that  day  wonld  for  one  moment  have  listened  to  it  ?  They 
were  nut  madmen.  They  hail  not  taken  d^ree*  at  the  hospital  of 
idiocy.  They  knew  the  oatnre  of  man  and  the  effect  of  bis  combina- 
tioni  in  political  societies.  They  knew  that  when  the  weight  of  par- 
ticular sections  of  a  confederacy  was  greatly  unequal,  the  resulting 
power  would  be  abused ;  that  it  was  not  in  tho  nature  of  man  lo  ex- 
ercise it  with  moderation.  The  very  extravagance  of  the  intended 
net!  is  a  conclusive  evidence  ^ain^t  the  possibility  of  the  grant  of 
such  a  power  as  is  here  proposed.  Why,  Sir,  I  have  already  heard  of 
sis  States,  and  some  say  there  will  be  at  no  great  distance  of  time 
more.  I  have  also  heard  that  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  will  be  far  to 
the  Sast  of  the  centre  of  tlie  contemplated  empire.  If  the  bill  is 
paand,  the  principle  is  recognized.  AH  the  rest  are  mere  questions 
of  expediency.  It  is  impossible  such  a  power  could  be  granted.  It 
was  not  for  these  men  that  our  fathon  fought.  It  was  not  for  them 
this  Constitution  was  adopted.  Yon  have  no  authority  to  throw  the 
right!  and  liberties  and  property  of  this  people  into  ■  Hotch-pot'  with 
Ihe  wild  men  on  the  Missouri,  nor  with  the  mixed  though  more  re- 
spectable race  of  Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Aracricana  who  bosk  on  the 
■andi  in  the  month  of  the  Mississippi. 

"  I  will  add  only  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  moral  and  political 
consequences  of  usurping  this  power.  I  have  said  that  it  would  be  a 
virtnsl  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  and  gentlemen  espress  great  sensi- 
bility Bl  the  cxprcsnon.     But  the  true  source  of  terror  is  not  Ihe  dec- 
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lartttJon  I  have  made,  but  Llie  deed  yoa  propoae.    Is  tber 
principle  of  public  Inw  better  leltled,  or  more  confamuibla  to  the  pliua- 

est  gtiggutiQiu  of  rcuson,  tban  that  the  vtoUtioa  of  a  contrnct  by  one 
of  the  parties  majr  bo  considitred  aa  exumpting  tbu  other  iraru  Its  ob- 
ligations  ?  Suppose  in  priraUi  lil'c  thirteen  form  a  partnerabip,  and 
ten  of  tliem  undertake  1o  admit  a  new  partner  irithout  the  concur- 
rence of  tht)  other  ilirce,  nould  it  not  b«  at  their  option  to  abandon 
tbu  partnership  alter  so  pUpable  an  infringement  of  their  rights  V 
Uow  much  more  in  the  political  partnership,  where  the  ailmuuiou  of 
new  associates  without  previous  authority  is  so  pregnant  with  ob.Tioui 
dangers  and  evils  I  Again,  It  is  settled  as  a  principle  of  morality 
among  writers  on  public  law,  that  no  person  can  be  obliged  beyond  bis 
intent  at  the  time  of  the  contntct.  Now  who  believes,  who  durei  as- 
sert, that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  people,  when  they  adopted  this 
Constitution,  to  assign  eventually  to  New  Orleans  and  Loiiitaana  a 
portion  of  their  pohtlcal  power,  and  to  invest  all  the  people  those 
extensive  regions  might  heroalter  contuin  with  an  authority  over 
themselves  and  their  desi-endants?  When  you  throw  the  weight  of 
Louisiana  Into  the  scale,  you  destroy  the  political  equipoise  coDtem- 
[^ted  at  the  time  of  forming  the  contract.  Can  any  man  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  people  did  intend  such  a  comprehension  as  you  now  by 
construction  give  it  ?  Or  can  it  be  concealed  that  beyond  its  fair  and 
acknowledged  intent  such  a  compact  has  no  moral  force  ?  If  gentle- 
men are  bo  alarmed  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  consequences,  let  ibem 
abandon  a  measure  which  sooner  or  later  will  produce  tbem.  How 
long  before  the  seeds  of  discontent  will  ripen,  no  man  can  foretell. 
But  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  multiply  or  scatter  tbem.  Do  you 
suppose  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  Atlantic  States  will  or  ought 
to  look  on  with  patience  and  see  Bepreaentatives  and  Senators  from 
the  Red  River  and  Missouri  pouring  themselves  upon  this  and  the 
other  floor,  managing  the  concerns  of  a  sea-board  fifteen  iundrcd 
miles  at  least  from  their  residence,  and  having  a  preponderancy  in 
councils  into  which  constitutionally  they  couhl  never  have  been  ad- 
■)iit(£il  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  upon  this  point.  They  neither  will  see 
it  nor  ought  to  see  it  with  content  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to 
foreaee  danger  and  to  hide  himself.  This  great  usurpation,  which 
creeps  into  this  House  under  the  plausible  appearance  of  giving  con- 
tent to  that  Important  point,  New  Orleans,  starts  up  a  gigantic  power 
IB  control  the  nation.  Upon  the  actual  condition  of  things  tliurc  is,. 
there  can  be,  no  need  of  concealment.  It  is  apparent  to  the  blindest 
vision.     By  the  course  of  nature,  and  conformible  to  the  acknowledged 


priDciples  of  the  Const! to tion,  the  sceptre  of  power  in  this  country  is 
pasiing  towards  the  northwest.  Sir,  there  is  to  lliis  no  objeclion. 
Ita  right  belongs  to  that  quarter  of  the  country :  enjoy  it.  It  ii 
yoora.  Uk  the  powen  granted  as  you  please.  But  take  care  in  your 
huUi  after  effectual  dominion  not  to  overload  the  scale  by  heaping  it 
with  these  new  acquiations.  Grasp  not  too  eageriy  at  your  purpose. 
lo  )'our  epeed  afler  uncontrolled  sway,  trample  not  down  this  Constitu- 
lion.  Already  the  old  States  sink  in  the  estimation  of  mvinbers 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  tbese  new  countricif.  Wa  linvu 
been  told  that  '  .Vero  Orieanf  teas  Me  most  impoiiani  poinl  in  the 
Uttum,'  A  place  out  of  the  Union  the  most  important  place  within 
it !  We  ba»e  been  asked,  '  What  art  som'  of  Ikt  small  Slates  wAen 
competrtd  ayilh  the  Miisitsippi  TerriloTyf  The  gentleman  from  thnt 
Territory  (Mr.  Poindexler)  spoke  the  other  day  of  ihe  Mississippi 
aa  'of  a  higK-road  belween'  —  good  heavens  I  between  what,  Mr. 
Speaker?  —  why, 'file  Eattem  and  Western  Slates.'  So  that  all  the 
northwestern  territories,  all  the  countries  once  the  extreme  western 
boundary  of  our  Union,  are  berealter  to  be  denominated  Eiaitm 
Slaies  ! 

"  New  States  are  intended  to  be  formed  beyond  the  Miseiasippi. 
There  is  no  limit  to  men's  imaginations  on  this  subject  short  of  Cnli- 
fomia  and  Columlua  River.  When  I  said  that  the  bill  would  justify  a 
levolution.  and  would  produce  it,  1  spoke  of  its  principle  and  its  prac- 
tical coase<iuence5.  To  this  principle  and  those  consequences  I  would 
esU  the  attention  of  this  House  and  nation.  If  it  be  about  lo  intro- 
doee  a  condition  of  things  aUulutely  insupportable,  it  becomes  wise 
and  honest  men  to  anticipate  the  evil,  and  to  warn  and  prepare  the 
people  against  the  event.  I  have  no  hesitation  on  the  subject.  The 
extenuoD  of  this  principle  to  tlie  States  contemplated  beyond  the 
Uiniasippi  cannot,  will  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  borne-  And  the 
sooner  the  people  contemplate  the  unavoidable  result,  the  better, 
the  more  likely  Ibat  convulsions  may  be  prevented,  the  more  hope 
that  the  evils  may  be  palliated  or  removed. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  this  liberty  of  which  lo  much  is  aaid  ?  la 
it  to  walk  about  this  earth,  to  breathe  this  air,  and  to  partake  the  com- 
non  blesmngs  of  God's  providence  ?  The  be^isls  of  the  field  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  unite  with  us  in  such  privileges  as  these.  But  man 
boasts  a  purer  and  more  ethereal  temperature.  His  mind  gmspa  tn  its 
view  the  past  and  future  as  well  as  the  present.  We  live  not  for  our- 
avlvet  alone,     Tlial  which  wu  call  liberty  ia  that  principle  on  which 
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the  essential  security  of  oar  political  condition  depends.  It  resolts 
from  the  limitations  of  our  political  system  prescribed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Those  limitations,  so  long  as  they  are  faithfully  observed,  main- 
tun  order,  peace,  and  safety.  When  they  are  violated  in  essential 
particulars,  all  the  concurrent  spheres  of  authority  rush  against  each 
other ;  and  disorder,  derangement,  and  convulsion  are  sooner  or  later 
the  necessary  consequences. 

"  With  respect  to  this  love  of  our  Union,  concerning  which  so  much 
sensibility  is  expressed,  I  have  no  fear  about  analyzing  its  nature. 
There  is  in  it  nothing  of  mystery.  It  depends  upon  the  qualities  of 
that  Union,  and  it  results  from  its  effects  upon  our  and  our  country's 
happiness.  It  is  valued  for  *  that  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss,' 
which  it  enables  us  to  realize.  It  grows  out  of  the  affections,  and  has 
not,  and  cannot  be  made  to  have,  anything  universal  in  its  nature. 
Sir,  I  confess  it,  the  first  public  love  of  my  heart  is  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  There  is  my  fireside,  there  are  the  tombs  of  my 
ancestors. 

'  Low  lies  that  land,  yet  blest  with  fruitful  stores ; 
Strong  are  her  sons,  though  rocky  are  her  shores ; 
And  none,  ah !  none  so  lorely  to  my  sight, 
Of  all  the  lands  which  heaven  overspreads  with  light.' 

"  The  love  of  this  Union  grows  out  of  this  attachment  to  my  native 
soil,  and  is  rooted  in  it.  I  cherish  it  because  it  affords  the  best  exter- 
nal hope  of  her  peace,  her  prosperity,  her  independence.  I  oppose 
this  bill  from  no  animosity  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  but  from 
the  deep  conviction  that  it  contains  a  principle  incompatible  with  the 
liberties  and  safety  of  my  country.  I  have  no  concealment  of  my 
opinion.  The  bill,  if  it  passes,  is  a  death-blow  to  the  Constitution.  It 
may  aflcrwards  linger,  but,  lingering,  its  fate  will  at  no  very  distant 
period  be  consunmiated.'' 

To  bis  wife  he  wrote  as  follows  at  the  time :  — 

"  I  answered  my  purpose  fully.  The  House  were  so  arrested  by  my 
boldness  that  they  heard  me  throughout,  and  Poindexter  has  made  my 
position  so  prominent  that  I  have  no  fear  but  that  the  nation  will  do 
the  same.  This  I  deem  in  principle  and  consequences  the  most 
important  question  that  has  ever  been  decided.  If  the  people  in  our 
part  of  the  Union  are  tame  on  this  question,  they  deserve  to  be  what 
they  will  be,  slaves,  and  to  no  very  desirable  masters 

'^  You  have  no  idea  how  these  Southern  demagogues  tremble  at  the 
word  *  separation '  firom  a  Northern  num,  and  yet  they  are  riding  the 
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Atlantic  Statee  like  a  nightinnro.  I  shall  not  foil  to  moke  their  ears 
tingle  with  it,  whenever  they  attempt,  as  in  this  instance,  grass!/  to 
vialitc  the  Conatitution  of  my  country.  Some  of  tbem  wcru  so  out- 
rngnoiM  that  tbey  talked  of  a  halter  for  your  husband ;  but  upon  the 
whole  thej  have  concluded  to  give  me  a  reprieve  until  my  'conntiiu- 
mn '  put  on  the  noose. 

"My  landlord,  Mr.  Coyle,  came  home  the  other  day  and  told  me  a 
clvrk  in  one  of  the  public  offices  had  asked  him  how  I  bcha.vi!d  in  hi* 
house ;  for  that  one  of  the  Massachusett*  Democratic  delegation  told  him 
timt  he  thought  I  Vas  crazt,  adding  that  il  aai  a  complaint  to  u'hieh 
mi/frtmilii  teas  tubjecl.  I  told  Ktr.  Coyle  to  tell  that  clerk  10  read  my 
•fieccli,  and  he  muxt  BgT«e  at  least  that  tlicre  was  great  method  in  my 
nadneM. 

"Such  are  the  poor  tricks  of  men  ignorant  of  the  rights  which  belong 
to  public  debate,  and  forgetful  of  what  a  public  man  owed  not  only 
to  hinuelf  and  his  country,  but  to  posterity.  I  know  not  how  what  I 
have  said  will  be  receired  by  my  constituents.  I  know  how  it  ought  to 
be.  But  the  case  is  my  own.  I  judge  not.  ....  The  view  I  took  of 
that  question  b  not  denied  to  be  new  here :  and  had  it  not  to  resist  hU 
the  force  of  Administration,  powerful  local  inlercslii,  and  temporary 
prqjecis  deeply  interesting  to  the  men  in  power,  I  have  little  doubt  it 
would  have  been  suocessihl.  With  the  people,  and  in  future  time,  I 
have  no  question  it  will  be  duty  appreciated." 

The  bill  passed  the  next  day,  January  15th,  by  a  vote  of 
wventy-seven  yeae  to  thirty-six  nayii. 

Ur.  Uildreth,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  pronouncea 
the  declaration  with  which  this  speech  began,  —  "  that,  if  this  bill 
pasKes,  the  bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  disMlved,  ihut  the 
States  which  compose  it  ara  free  trotn  their  moral  obligations, 
and  that,  as  it  is  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duly  of  some, 
lo  prepare  definitely  for  a  separnlion,  amicably  if  they  can. 
violently  if  they  muat,"  —  to  huve  been  "  the  first  announcement 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  of  the  doctrine  of  Secewlon."  '  How- 
e»er  this  may  be,  I  think  thai  it  will  not  require  b  labored  argu- 
ment to  prove  to  any  one  who  has  carefully  read  the  cpeech,  that 
the  eecessiuoism  it  contains  is  a  very  different  doctrine  from  that 
preached  in  later  times.     Mr.  Quincy  did  not  maintain  Dial  the 

(h'l  Hi»lory  of  the  Uniled  Statts,  Vol.  111.  p  i30. 


CoDstilution  cODlnined  within  itself  un  inberont  anJ  indefeaMble 
right  of  any  member  of  the  Uuion  to  withdraw  from  it  at  pleas- 
ure. He  HfHnned  only  tliat  wliea  the  Constiinlion  was  tingrtmHj 
Tiolna-d  in  the  interest  of  a  particular  section  of  the  countrf  and 
of  a  fatal  and  encroaching  inetiiution,  iDcomimtible  with  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole  nation,  the  moral  obligation  to 
mainrain  it  ceaaed.  the  right  of  revolutioo  atiai^hed,  and  the  con- 
stituent States  might  resume  their  several  sovereignty,  if  such 
were  their  pleasure.  The  right  of  resistance  to  a  high-handed 
violation  of  the  fuodaniental  compact,  admitted  to  bo  such  by  the 
President  who  initiated  it,  himself  the  accepted  high-priest  of 
the  Deniocraey,  may  be  clearly  distinguialied  from  thHl  claimed 
to  break  up  the  government  on  a  question  of  revenue  or  on  the 
election  of  a  President  not  to  the  mind  of  the  minority.  The 
secessionism  of  Josiah  Quincy  was  the  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  froiedom  against  the  unconstitutional  aggressions  of  slavery ; 
that  of  Jefierson  Davis,  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  slavery 
against  the  constitutional  restrictions  of  freedom.  Whether  Mr. 
Quincy  spoke  like  a  sagacious  statesman  and  a  true  prophet,  let 
ihe  history  of  the  next  half-century  answer,  in  the  long  suprem- 
acy of  the  slave-power,  chiefly  through  the  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  very  bill,  and  in  the  convulsion  nhich  followed  the 
first  successful  resistance  to  its  absolute  sway  and  nnlimitcd  ex- 
tension. Right  or  wrong,  however,  he  himself  adhered  to  the 
opinion  thus  expre.<sed,  that  the  moral  obligation  of  the  old 
States  to  remain  in  the  Union  was  released  by  that  Act,  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

He  had,  however,  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  approval  of 
his  speech  from  the  most  prominent  members  of  his  party.  As, 
for  example,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  in  a  letter  dated  February  2d, 
1811,  says:  — 

"  It  [the  speech]  i*  in  my  opinion  a  very  honorable  monument  of 
your  famUiUid  proves  as  well  the  correctness  of  your  prospective  views 
of  the  destiny  of  your  ill-fated  country  as  of  the  force  and  eloquence 
by  which  you  are  capable  of  unfolding  tliem.  The  time  will  come 
whun  that  speech  will  be  regarded  as  prophecy,  and  when  those  who 
are  inll-cted  by  the  apathy,  or  dismayed  by  the  calamities,  of  (he  times, 


will  bluih  &t  tlie  reflection  of  bavi&g  witlihetd  fixmi  you  a  more  cordial 
aad  animating  support." 

John  Lowell  of  Boston  writes,  under  date  of  February  18tb, 
1811 T— 

"  The  boldness  or  your  ipcecb,  while  it  bu  called  forth  the  most  rlr- 
ulent  abuse  from  the  Diimocratic  party,  and  cowardly  disapprobation 
from  some  of  your  eiAy /eebU  Federal  trieuds,  will  do  you  more  credit 
with  poelerity  than  any  effort  of  your  mind  which  you  have  heretofore 

In  the  height  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  his  speech,  Mr. 
Quincy  received  ihe  following  cordial  tetter  from  John  Adams, 
to  which  he  replied  on  the  29th  of  January. 

Mr.  Adaus  to  Mr.  Quinct. 

«  dCHCT,  JUIUFT  15,  Ull. 

"  Dkab  Sir  :  —  I  thank  yon  Ibr  two  presents,  the  Messsge  and  the 
documents.  Mr.  Madison  follows  the  example  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  tbis 
instance ;  but  is  the  differeuco  between  a  speech  and  a  message  of  much 
importance?  Docs  tbe  aversion  U>  speeches  and  tbe  partiality  for 
netngca  arise  or  proceed  from  the  spirit  of  democracy  or  aru'tocracy  ? 

'*  The  glorious  oncertainty  of  tlie  law  is  a  proverbial  expression ;  and 
why  may  we  not  speak  of  tbe  glorious  uncert^nty  of  politics?  It  gives 
you  great  legislators,  philosophers,  and  orators  ample  scope  for  all  your 
genins,  experience,  sagacity,  and  eloquence.  ^Vhal  can  be  more  glo- 
rious for  the  notables  of  all  parties? 

"  An  old  man,  however,  in  his  nxteenth  lustre,  would  not  willingly 
exchange  for  all  your  glories  such  a  morning  as  this,  when,  unencum- 
bered with  the  least  responsibility  for  anything,  he  sees  tbe  sun  rising 
in  an  atmosphere  as  clear  as  crystal,  after  an  imprisonmcat  of  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  by  bad  weather. 

"  We  bare  now  the  third  flight  of  beautiful  snow  and  fine  sleighing. 
The  two  former  were  dissipated  in  two  or  three  daya.  Tbis  I  hope  will 
last  till  you  come  home.  The  blustering  and  bullying  of  France  and 
England  disturb  me  much  less  than  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  this 
winter.  I  know,  with  submission,  that  all  their  power  and  all  their 
pdicy  can  do  no  more  Bnally  than  compel  Hercnlas  to  feel  his  strenglli 
and  show  his  wit. 

"I  am,  BIT,  aa  ever,  your  friend  and  bumble  servant, 

"J.  Adams," 


UFE  OF  JOaAH  QiracT. 


Mr.  Qdi 


)  Mr.  Adaus. 


"  WuBmoraii,  aHh  Jhhiut,  1111. 

"  Deaa  Sia :  —  1  have  the  verj-  great  pieamire  to  Btknowledge  your 
bvoT  of  the  I5th  instant.  Be  uaureil,  sir,  that  I  appreciate  the  honor 
of  ^ur  GorresponrloDce,  uid  that  it  will  be  a  precious  roirard  to  culti- 
vate and  deserve  your  esteem  and  conGdenuc 

"  *  The  uncertainty  of  politics '  is  indeed  as  obvious  as  it  is  lamenta- 
ble. I  cannot,  bovevi^r,  unite  with  you  in  applying  lo  it  the  epttbot 
'glorious.'  It  is  to  me  a  loost  buniiliating  as  well  as  depre«ing  fauL 
Since  there  are  no  guides  which  are  infallible,  whom  ihstll  we  Ibllow '! 
Knee  there  arc  no  prini:iple»  which  seem  absolutely  settled,  what  foot- 
hold has  reason,  on  which  it  may  bvad  with  firmness  ?  All  the  lights 
of  reflection  fail,  all  those  of  history  are  extinguished  at  the  breath  and 
the  bidding  of  the  spirit  of  party.  The  wisdom  which  our  fathers 
taught  uj  is  despised ;  and  the  liberty  with  which  you  and  they  made 
us  free  is  little  else  tboa  a  cloak  for  licentiousness.  Temporary  pro- 
jects supersede  all  the  prospective  duties  resulting  from  penuaacnt 
relations ;  and  the  pride  and  patronage  expected  from  an  extensivu 
territory  art;  taking  place  of  that  consolidating  and  masculine  course 
of  policy  which  diBtloguished  the  two  firat  administrations.  I  know 
not  what  fates  await  ns.  And  in  the  mysterious  course  pursuing  J  can 
see  no  other  way  than  lo  east  anchor  upon  long-catablislicd  principles, 
and  trust  my  own  and  ay  country's  fortunes,  so  far  as  any  agency  of 
mine  has  an  influence  upon  it,  to  their  firmness. 

"  You  will  easily  perceive,  and  I  shall  not  conceal,  that  the  course 
of  my  reflectbn  has  in  some  degree  been  shnticd  by  the  very  responsi- 
ble Btaitd  I  have  taken  against  the  admission  of  New  Orleans  as  a 
Sla(«  into  the  Union.  My  remarks  on  that  subject  will  probably  have 
reached  you  through  the  papers  previously  to  this  letter.  I  should 
have  had  the  honor  of  transmitting  them  to  you  personally,  and  shall 
soon,  but  1  have  been  waiting  for  a  copy  from  Baltimore,  where,  1  am 
told,  they  arc  publishing  in  a  better  type  than  that  of  our  ordinary 
newspapers.  Everything  of  this  kind,  now-a-days,  takes  a  party  lurch, 
and  is  attributed  to  party  projects.  Yet  the  truth  is,  the  ground  broken 
by  me  was  as  little  anticipated  by  any  one  of  my  own  party  as  by  any 
of  the  opposite.  Whether  right  or  whether  wrong,  I  was  irresistibly 
driven  to  it  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  country.  This  I  have  ibllowed 
instinctively,  and  shall,  let  it  lead  me  where  it  will,  and  let  it  run  me 
foul  of  whom  or  what  it  will.  If  the  consequences  I  have  there  drawn 
be  not  true,  if  the  anticipations  be  not  nuil  and  rcnsonable,  ]  cotifuss 


that  (be  guides  or  my  mind  are  deceptive,  and  that  the  lights  Fluaven 
iiaaaot  up  in  it  A9br<l  na  distinct  vision  of  things.  I  h.iTe  not  expected, 
nor  do  I  eiptct,  that  tlie  ground  tbure  durtnded  will  speedily  be  poji- 
ular.  The  eviU  are  distant,  at  least  twice  the  length  of  the  nwe.  and 
tbttt  19  half  aa  far  again  as  the  loajorit}-  of  tho»e  who  call  tliiimEtelves 
politicians  deign  to  cjiamine.  The  cxpresaiona  at  which  exception 
was  taken  were  selected,  and  the  event  not  altogetlier  unaDticipalciI. 
ily  delenuinatioD  was  to  mark  the  oppoullon  to  the  bill  dlstiactljr  in 
thti  public  cnind,  and  oblige  it  l^i  be  attentive  to  the  suhject.  I  have 
thus  (kr  att^ed  my  end.     At  to  the  rest  I  am  indifferent. 

"  The  Dpportuuit}'  your  letter  gave  me  has  drawn  me  into  this  ex- 
planation. But  it  is  without  any  design  to  attract  a  reply  Irom  you  on 
tJie  topic.  You  may  not  incline  either  to  censnre  or  approve.  This, 
however,  was  a  case  in  which  my  own  sense  of  duty  was  so  clear  and  so 
imperious  that,  let  whatever  be  the  event,  I  can  have  no  regret.  I  write 
U)  you  with  [he  more  irankncfs,  because,  sir,  I  confess,  there  has  al- 
ways been  towards  you  and  yours  something  of  the  filial  and  fraternal 
in  my  feelings,  and  whatever  casual  differences  may  arise,  should  any 
ever  exist,  they  can  never  affect  the  pride  I  feel  in,  and  my  sense  of, 
your  friendship,  or  the  very  great  respect  with  which  I  can  never  cease 
to  be 

"  Your  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

"JostAQ   QriNCT." 

To  this  letter  President  Adams  replied  on  the  9ih  of  Febru- 
ary, at  length,  and  his  answer  tnay  he  found  in  bis  Works,  Vol. 
IX.  page  629.  I  subjoin  a  fen  exiracis,  from  which  it  will  be 
Been  that  he  did  not  det  up  hia  own  limes  as  belter  than  those  c 
his  corres{>oudent. 

"  I  ought  not  to  object  to  your  reverence  lor  your  lathers,  as  yon  call 
1,  meaning,  t  presuoie,  the  government  and  those  concerned  in  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  much  less  can  I  be  displeased  at  your  n 
bering  me  among  them.  But  to  tell  you  a  vltj  great  secret,  as  far  as 
I  am  capable  of  comparing  the  merit  of  different  periods,  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  we  were  better  than  you  are.  We  had  ai 
poor  creatures  and  sellish  beings  in  proportion  among  us,  as  you  have 
among  you ;  nor  were  there  then  more  enlightened  men,  or  in  greater 
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"  Your  eloquence  and  oratoiy  upon  tlus  qnestion  are  worthj  of  your 
father,  jonr  grandfather,  and  jronr  great-grandfiither.  Ton  spoke  ^onr 
own  sentiments,  I  doubt  not,  with  integrity,  and  the  sense  of  a  majoritj 
of  your  immediate  constituents,  and  will  not  only  increase  your  popu- 
larity with  them,  but  extend  your  &me  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator, 
but  will  not  influence  at  present  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the 
nation. 

**  Prophecies  of  division  have  been  familiar  in  my  ears  for  six-and- 
thirty  years.  They  have  been  incessant,  but  have  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  increase  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  Union.  However 
lightly  we  may  think  of  the  voice  of  the  people  sometimes,  they  not 
unfrequently  see  further  than  you  or  I  in  many  great  fundamental 
questions.  And  you  may  depend  upon  it,  they  see  in  a  partition  of 
liie  Union  more  dangers  to  American  liberty  than  poor  Ames's  dis- 
tempered imagination  conceived,  and  a  total  loss  of  independence  for 
both  fragments,  or  all  the  fragments,  of  the  Union." 

The  events  of  the  last  six  years  have  certainly  shown  that  the 
patriarch  was  a  prophet  as  well,  and  that  he  knew  the  American 
people  not  only  better  than  their  partisan  leaders  knew  them,  but 
better  than  they  knew  themselves.  Though  they  had  consented 
to  compromise  after  compromise,  and  yielded  concession  afler 
concession,  rather  than  put  the  Union  in  jeopardy,  yet  when  the 
madness  which  these  very  yieldings  had  nursed  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion,  they  held  back  no  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  that 
it  might  be  preserved  entire ;  and  this  from  the  very  instinct  for 
the  preservation  of  their  personal  freedom  and  national  indepen- 
dence which  the  aged  patriot  had  divined. 
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SnacD  OH  Plack  ahd  Patwinioe.  —  0>  NoK-InrBKoocRiK.  —  WAatmia- 
TOK  hnaa,  —  Twelttii  Conobeu.  —  Hit.  Clat  ard  thr  War  Dbho- 

CaAT».  —  FmBRAt,    PERFLEXITIU.  —  Mb.    QdIHCT   VOTES    FOB   UlUTABT 
PuKTABATIOilS. —  OrFKHDa    A    POBTIOS     OF      BU     PaBTT. —  SfEECH     OB 

UARimiE  Pbotectius, 

THR  next  labor  which  Mr.  Quincy  undertook  was  scurcely 
less  Herculean  than  ihe  one  just  described.  It  was  noth- 
ing less  gigantic  ibaa  (o  cleanse  the  Augeao  atable  of  political 
cormpCioD.  Early  in  the  sestiioo,  Mr.  Mbcod  *  of  North  Caro- 
lina moved  ibe  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution:  — 

"  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office, 
place,  or  employment  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Slates,  until 
the  expiration  of  the  E*re9idential  term  in  which  Bnch  person  sball  fasre 
Mtrred  as  Senator  or  Representative." 

On  tbe  30th  of  January,  this  amendment  being  under  consider- 
ation in  committee  of  ihe  whole  House,  Mr.  Qulncy  moved  that 
ihe  following  proposition  be  added  to  it: — 

"And  oo  person  standing  to  any  Senator  or  Representative  in  tbe 
relation  of  father,  brother,  or  son,  by  blood  or  raarriage,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  under  the  Unit«d  States,  or  shall  receive 
any  place,  agency,  contract,  or  emolument  trom  or  under  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof." 

This  amendinent  he  then  supported  in  a  speech,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken :  — 

"  Upon  this  subject  of  offices  my  aentitncnta  may,  perhaps,  be  too  re- 
fined for  the  present  condition  of  human  nature-     And  I  am  avare,  in 

■  Nilhimiel  Macon,  tioni  In  Nottb  Canllaa,  1T5T;  terved  as  a  privsle  in  tht 
BeTolulIoniirj  Wu,  having  d«clin«d  ■  ciHnmlHiDn.  tie  wu  in  ths  Hoiue  and 
Senate  from  I'SI  to  IS38,  —  llie  longest  term  oT  CangreMional  serrlcF,  t  twllavs, 
oa  reconl.  Hs  wu  Speaker  from  1801  to  IBOT;  and  Pretldsnt  pro  ttm.  of  the 
Senate  from  ISlfi  lo  181S ;  died,  1S3T. 
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what  I  am  about  to  sa^,  that  I  maj  ron  athwart  political  friends  a 
well  as  political  foes.  Such  coiiBiderations  as  these  shall  not,  howeyer, 
deter  me  from  introdocing  jost  and  high  notions  of  their  duties  to  the 
consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  I  hold,  Sir,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  office  of  mere  emolument,  or  which  is  principally 
emolument,  by  a  member  of  Congress  ftom  the  Executive,  as  unworthy 
his  station,  and  incompatible  with  that  high  sense  of  irreproachable 
character  which  it  is  one  of  the  choicest  terrestrial  boons  of  virtue  to 
attain.  For  while  the  attainment  of  office  is  to  members  of  Congress 
the  consequence  solely  of  coincidence  with  the  Executive,  he  who  has 
the  office  carries  on  his  forehead  the  mark  of  having  fulfilled  the  con- 
dition. And  although  his  self-love  may  denominate  his  attainment  of 
the  office  to  be  the  reward  of  merit,  the  world,  which  usually  judges 
acutely  on  these  nuitters,  will  denominate  it  the  reward  of  service. 

•  •  •  •  • 

^  Such  is  the  opinion  which,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  mere  acceptance  of  office  by  members  of  Congress.  But 
as  to  that  other  class  of  persons,  who  are  open,  notorious  solicitors  of 
office,  they  give  occasion  to  reflections  of  a  very  different  nature. 
This  class  of  persons  in  all  times  past  have  appeared,  and  (for  I  say 
nothing  of  times  present)  in  all  times  future  will  appear,  on  this  and 
the  other  floor  of  Congress,  creatures  who,  under  pretence  of  serving 
the  people,  are  in  fact  serving  themselves,  —  creatures  who,  while 
their  distant  constituents,  good,  easy  men,  industrious,  frugal,  and  un- 
suspicious, dream  in  visions  that  they  are  laboring  for  their  country's 
wel&re,  are  in  truth  spending  their  time  mousing  at  the  doors  of  the 
palace  or  the  crannies  of  the  departments,  and  laying  low  snares  to 
catch  for  themselves  and  their  relations  every  stray  office  that  flits  by 
them.  For  such  men,  chosen  into  this  high  and  responsible  trust,  to 
whom  have  been  confided  the  precious  destinies  of  this  people,  and 
who  thus  openly  abandon  their  duties,  and  set  their  places  and  their 
consciences  to  sale  in  defiance  of  the  multiplied  strong  and  tender 
ties  by  which  they  are  bound  to  their  country,  I  have  no  language  to 
express  my  contempt.  I  never  have  seen  and  I  never  shall  see  any 
of  these  notorious  solicitors  of  office  for  themselves  or  their  relations 
standing  on  this  or  the  other  floor,  bawling  and  bullying,  or  coming 
down  with  dead  votes  in  support  of  executive  measures,  but  I  think 
I  see  a  hackney  laboring  for  hire  in  a  most  degrading  service ;  a  poor, 
earth-spirited  animal  trudging  in  his  traces  with  much  attrition  of  the 
sides  and  induration  of  the  membranes,  encouraged  by  this  special  cer- 
tainty, that  at  the  end  of  his  journey  he  shall  have  measured  out  to 
him  his  proportion  of  provender. 
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"  But  I  have  hear<I  tbat  the  bare  suggestion  of  such  corruption  wu 
k  libel  upon  this  Uoiue  and  upon  tliis  people.  1  have  beard  that  wa 
were  in  this  counhy  st>  Tirluoui,  that  we  vcre  above  the  influence  of 
theM  aUureinents ;  tliat  beyond  the  Atlantic  in  old  governments  lucli 
things  migbt  be  auspetted,  but  thxt  ht^ro  we  were  too  pure  for  «uth 
guilt,  too  innocent  for  auch  suspicions.  Mr.  Cbainnan,  I  ahall  not 
hesitate,  in  spite  ofauth  popular  dcclamstion,  to  believe  and  follow  the 
eTJdecce  of  my  senses  and  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  contempora- 
neous beholders.  I  shall  not  in  my  estimation  of  character  degraile  tiiis 
pvople  below,  Dor  exalt  them  far  above,  the  ordinary  condition  of  culti- 
vated humanity.  And  of  this  be  aaaured,  —  that  cveiy  tygtcni  of  con- 
duct  or  course  of  policy  which  has  for  its  basis  an  excess  of  virtue  in 
this  country  beyond  nhat  humnn  nature  exhibits  in  its  improved  state 
elsewhere,  will  be  found  on  trial  fallacious.  Is  there  on  this  earth  any 
collection  of  men  in  which  exists  a  more  intrinsic,  hearty,  and  desper- 
ate love  of  oSce  or  place,  —  particularly  of  fat  places  ?  Is  there  any 
country  more  infesteil  than  this  with  the  vermin  that  breed  in  the  cor- 
ruptions of  power?  Is  there  any  in  which  i>lnce  and  official  emolu- 
ment more  certainly  follow  distinguished  servility  at  elections,  or  base 
scurrility  in  the  pren  ?  And  as  to  eagerness  for  the  reward,  what  is  the 
lictV  Let  now  one  of  your  great  office-holders,  a  Collector  of  the 
Customs,  a  Klarshal,  a  Commissioner  of  Loans,  a  Poatmastcr  in  one 
of  your  cities,  (w  any  officer,  agent,  or  factor  for  your  territories  or 
public  lands,  or  person  holding  a  place  of  minor  distinction,  but  of  con- 
siderabk  profit,  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  last  great  debt  of  nature. 
The  poor  man  shall  banlly  be  deail,  he  shall  not  be  cold,  long  before 
the  corpse  is  iu  the  coffin,  the  mail  shall  bo  crowded  to  repletion  with 
Ictten  and  certificates,  and  recommendations  and  representations,  and 
every  species  of  sturdy,  sycophantic  solicitation  by  which  obtrusive 
mendicity  seeks  charity  or  invitei  compasnon.  Why,  Sir,  we  hear  the 
clamor  of  the  craving  animals  at  the  treasury-trough  here  in  this  capi- 
tal. Such  running,  such  jostling,  such  wriggling,  such  clambering  over 
one  another's  backs,  such  iquealing  because  the  tub  Is  so  narrow  and 
the  conijiany  so  crowded  I  No,  Sir,  let  us  not  talk  of  stoical  apnthy  to- 
wanls  the  things  of  the  national  treasury,  either  in  this  peo)iIc  ur  in 
their  Hcpreaentativea  or  Senators. 

"  But  It  will  be  asked,  for  it  has  been  asked,  Shall  the  Executive  be 
suspected  of  corrupting  the  national  I^^slature?  Is  he  not  virtuous? 
Without  making  personal  distinctions  or  references  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument. It  may  be  admitted  that  all  Kxeeutivus  for  the  time  being  are 
virtuous,  —  reasonably  virtuous,  Mr.  Chairman,  —  flesh  and  blood  not- 
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witliataiwiing.  And  -without  meaning  in  this  pluce  lo  cnst  any  partic- 
ular reflections  upon  this  or  upon  anv  other  Executive,  tliii  I  itill  say, 
that  if  no  aJtUtional  guards  are  provided,  and  noir  afUr  the  spiHt  orpar- 
ty  has  brought  into  to  full  activity  the  spirit  of  patronage,  there  never 
will  be  a  President  of  these  United  States  elei-ted  by  means  now  in 
use,  who,  if  he  deals  honestly  with  himself,  will  not  be  able  on  quitdng 
bis  Pnisidcnliftl  chair  to  address  it  as  John  FalataEf  addressed  Prince 
Hal,  —  >  Before  I  knew  tbeo  I  knew  nothing,  and  now  1  am  but 
Utile  lietter  than  one  of  the  wicked.'  The  possession  of  that  Htalion 
under  the  reign  of  party  will  make  a  man  so  acquainted  with  the  cor- 
rupt principles  of  human  conduct,  lie  will  behold  our  nature  in  so  hun- 
gry and  shivering  and  craving  a  slate,  and  be  compelled  so  constantly 
to  observe  the  solid  rewards  daily  demanded  by  way  of  compensation 
for  ouIrageouB  patriotism,  that,  if  be  escape  out  of  that  atmosphere 
without  partiJting  of  its  corruption,  he  must  be  below  or  above  the 
ordinary  condition  of  mortal  nature.  Is  It  possible,  Sir,  that  he  should 
remain  altogether  uninfected  ?  What  is  the  fact  ?  The  Constitution 
prohibits  the  members  of  this  and  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture from  being  Electors  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
what  is  done?  The  practice  of  Iste  is  so  prevalent  as  to  have  grown 
almost  into  a  sanctioned  usage  of  parly.  Prior  to  the  Preaidential 
term  of  four  yeara,  members  of  Congress  having  received  the  privi- 
li^ed  ticket  of  admission  assemble  themselves  in  a  sort  of  electoral  col- 
lege, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  select  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  To  their  voice,  to  their 
influence,  he  is  indebted  for  liis  elevation.  So  long  as  this  condition 
of  things  continues,  what  ordinary  Executive  will  reilise  to  accom- 
modate those  who  in  so  distinguished  a  manner  have  accommodated 
him?  Is  there  a  better  reason  in  the  world  why  a  man  should  givo 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  office  worth  two  or  three  thousand  doUara  a, 
year  for  wliich  you  are  qualllied,  and  which  he  could  give  as  well  as  not, 
(ban  this,  that  you  bad  been  greatly  instrumental  in  giving  him  one 
worth  five  and  twenty  thousand  for  which  he  was  equally  qualified? 
It  is  in  vain  to  conceal  it  So  long  as  the  present  condition  of  things 
continues,  it  may  reasonably  be  exijected  that  there  shnll  take  place 
regularly  between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  a  portion 
of  both  Houses  of  Congre«  an  interchange,  strictly  speaking,  of  good 
offices." 


lloi 


er  deeply  the  innuendoes  of  this  speech,  as  well  as  its 
lulb,  might  have  been  secretly  relented,  it  was  liutenetl 
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U>  with  apparent  good-Iiumor,  and  iu  hi<s  greeted  wiili  respon- 
etve  laaghf^r.  Indeed,  thtme  wliom  it  misliked  sought  to  parry 
its  thrusts  only  by  a  reducli'o  ad  abiurdum.  Mr,  Wright*  of 
Maryland  moved  to  ameail  by  providing  lliat  each  Senator  and 
Kepresentative,  on  taking  his  sca[,  should  furnish  a  table  of  his 
geucalogy.  Mr.  Seybert  eaid  that  ibiii  amendment  would  not 
annwer  tlie  purpose  of  the  mover,  "  because  a  man  miglil  marry 
ivhih-  a  member,  and  thus  change  his  whole  connection."  Mr. 
Wright  reduced  his  motion  lo  writing  thus :  "  Each  member  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Ilause,  when  bo  lakes  hia  seat,  sbaU  file  a  list 
of  his  relatives  precluded  by  said  resolution."  When  the  Com- 
•,  the  question  come  up  on  printing  the  amendments. 
Mr.  Smilie  t  of  Pennsylvnnis,  was  in  favor  of  printing  Mr. 
Macon's  motion  ;  but  doubted  whether  it  would  comport  with 
the  dignity  ol'  the  House  to  print  the  last  two  (Mr.  Quinc/e  and 
Mr.  Wrigbt's),  which  could  scarcely  be  seriously  meant.  Mr. 
Troup  I  of  Georgia,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  favor  of  printing. 
He  thought  the  proposition  (of  Mr.  Quincy)  not  only  impor- 
tant, but  essential  to  carry  into  elfect  the  original  motion ;  and  be 
had  never  beard  a  pro[K>sition  more  ably  supported  than  thai  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Almost  every  sentiment  be 
uttered  had  met  his  assent  Finally,  Mr.  Quincy's  amendment 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed,  and  Mr.  Wright's  refused  the  compli- 
ment of  that  ceremony.  At  a  later  date  Mr.  Quincy's  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Wright,  was  rejected,  and  linally 
this  self-denying  ordinance  itself  failed  from  a  lack  of  the  requi- 
site two  thirds  in  its  favor,  although  it  received  a  large  major- 
ity of  voles. 

Mr.  Adams   wrote   a  letter,   February    I8th,   thanking  Mr. 

■  Boben  Wrigbt,  Seutor  (mm  HBrj-laui),  ISOI-S)  Governor,  1808-9; 
Merotreror  Con^u,  ieiO-IT*adlSai-lS.  Wbeo  Gotemgr,  in  ISOB.  he  Ht- 
liagaE^lied  hicnielf  !>]'  pardoDinj;  Bomo  rioteta  who  had  been  cooTicUd  and  im- 
prUaaed  for  lurrini;  nml  fBnChcriog  *n  nnluck?  Englith  ■hosiDBker,  wilb  higb 
complimenu  apoD  tbtit  p&triollini.      Uildreth'B  Hrslor^,  Vol.  III.  p.  SG. 

t  John  Smilie,  nn  Iriihinau  by  birth ;  terv«d  in  eivll  and  mliiury  cnpioilie* 
daring  the  Reialti^iuD ;  Mcoilwt  of  Congreu,  llK-tb  «nd  IT9>-1S13,  in  which 
iMt  jear  be  died. 

t  George  U.  Tronp,  bom  I7E0;  gnulanted  at  Princetoni  Member  of  Congms, 
IBOT-U;  SeoBtar,  IBIO-IB  ud  IBSt-Slj  Gonntor,  183S-li ;  died,  ISSS. 
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QaiDcy  for  this  speech,  and  praising  its  rhetorical  merits  in 
terms  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  excessive,  not  to  say  hyper* 
bolical.     He  says :  — 

^  I  owe  you  thanks  for  your  speech  on  FUce  and  Patronage.  The 
moral  and  patriotic  sentiments  are  noble  and  exalted,  the  eloquence 
masterly,  and  the  satire  inimitable.  There  are  not  in  Juvenal  nor  in 
Swift  any  images  to  be  found  more  exquisitely  ridiculous  than  the 
Charlestown  hack  and  the  treasury  swill-trough  and  piggery.  But 
are  yon  right  in  supposing  the  rage  for  office  more  eager  and  craving 
now  than  it  has  always  been,  or  more  grasping  and  intriguing  for  ex- 
ecutive offices  and  for  legislative  stations  ?  "  * 

The  following  letters  from  two  eminent  men  engaged  in 
academic  pursuits  in  States  widely  separated  from  one  another 
belong  to  this  place.  Learned  men  in  the  professions,  and  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  principal  Universities  and  Colleges,  were,  with 
rare  exceptions,  Federalists  of  the  most  pronounced  description. 
With  President  Smith  my  readers  are  already  acquainted,  as  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  my  mother  in  her  girlhood.  lie  was  bom 
in  1750,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1769.  After  serving  as 
tutor  there  for  a  few  years  he  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  and  was  its  first  President  He  was  afterwards 
recalled  to  Princeton,  where  he  was  first  Professor  of  Theology 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  afterwards  President  He  was  the 
author  of  several  theological  and  ethical  works,  and  died  in 
1819.  Professor  Parker  Cleaveland  of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine, 
of  which  institution  he  was  the  pride  and  ornament  for  more 
than  forty  years,  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  scientific  men 
of  his  time  as  a  chemist,  and  yet  more  as  a  mineralogist,  and  was 
a  European  as  well  as  an  American  celebrity.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1799,  and  died  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  in  1858. 

President  Smith  to  Mr.  Quinct. 

**  Psnrcnoir,  Teb.  16,  ISll. 
«*  Dear  Sir  :  —  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  copies  of  your  speeches 
which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  transmit  to  me.     One  of  them  I 

*  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  Vol.  IX.  p.  G38. 
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hml  ietii  bcrorp,  and  had  read  with  great  pleaFure.  Tbc  other,  on 
Patronage,  wui  netr,  ard  uncommoDly  TuU  of  interest,  and  of  amuse- 
meat,  ifanvtbiiig  can  amuae  an  American  vhioh  display's  bo  pointedly 
tbe  degradation  of  his  country.  Vou  must  daily  see,  bear,  and  feel  tho 
dithonon  of  this  boaited  Repnblic,  and  the  blasting  of  all  our  flattering 
hopes,  in  the  moat  afflicting  manner.  But  in  an  assembly  of  beasts  who 
have  only  boras,  and  no  brains,  is  it  not  almost  too  hazardous  to  make 
them  feel  so  deeply  your  sovereign  contempt  ?  For  to  reform  them 
fcoma  to  be  beyond  human  power.  Vour  only  consolation  must  be 
shortly  to  get  out  of  the  hearing  of  their  folly;  for  under  the  feeling  of 
ita  effects  yoa  and  oil  ofua  must  long  and  severely  suffer. 

"  With  the  most  sincere  esteem  and  respect,  1  am,  dear  sir,  y.  m*. 
ob*.  and  m".  h"".  serv'., 

"  Sauttel  S.  Smith." 

PROFBSSOR    Ct.EAVELANt>   TO    Mr.    QuiNCT. 

"  fiuuwicE,  April  3, 1811. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  —  Yours  of  the  31st  March  was  received  by  tbe  last 
mail.  Tbe  notice  to  which  you  allude  has  never  been  received  by 
me;  the  only  knowledge  I  had  of  my  election*  was  by  the  private  let- 
ten  oT  friends.  I  am  sorry  that  any  additional  trouble  should  arise  to 
you  on  account  of  the  notice  having  been  mislud.  No  inconvenience 
bts  sriieo  to  me,  as  I  have  not  visited  Boston  since  the  last  autumn. 

"  The  election  of  Governor  has  this  day  taken  place.  In  Brunswick 
we  have  twenty-five  less  majority  for  Mr.  Gore  than  we  had  the  last 
year.  This  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  dereliction  Irom  Federalism  n 
much  as  to  tbe  absence  ofseamtn  and  other  accidental  causes. 

"  I  much  li^ar,  however,  that  the  reports  respecting  General  Cobb's 
C/iurcA  fgtaUiihment  (of  which  you  havt!  probably  teen  something  in 
the  newspnpcn)  have  had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  many  of  ihfl 
Baptist  denomination. 

"  There  is  another  story  which  has  been  circulated  among  the  Re- 
publicans of  this  neighborhood,  in  which  your  name  is  employed. 

"  It  is  in  substance  (as  related  at  a  Democratic  caucus  in  thi*  town 
the  last  week,  at  which  Federalists  were  permitted  to  be  present,  but 
not  to  ipfak)  as  follows :  — '  That  a  Mr.  Daniel  Kced,  who,  some  Gvo  or 
■ix  years  since,  was  a  Federal  Bcprescntative  in  our  State  Legislature 
from  LeiBiniouyn,  says  be  was  then  on  a  committee  with  yoursrif  and 
others ;   that  you  then  observed  it  was  neceaaary  to  have  a  Churek 

■  Probnbly,  ns  n  membflr  of  Uie  .Imsricim  Acudemy  of  ArU  and  Scieticai. 
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ttfabl'fhment  and  an  ordtr  o/nfiUtly,  tliat  mcHiares  treic  theq  Uking 
to  effect  th«ti  purposes  i  and  that,  if  nccetsary,  England  would  unst 
in  effcnting  theae  purpoaea.' 

"  Tlie  Federalists  intend  ascertaining  vhctber  Mr.  Reed  has  made 
the  above  assertions  or  not;  he  ia  now  a  Dtmocrat. 

"  I  presume,  sir,  yon  can  hsrclly  be  aware  of  ibe  various  artd  em- 
ployed ood  Btoiiea  fabricated  in  the  District  of  &laine  to  affect  the 
Kanit  of  elections ;  or  if  you  can  easily  suppose  all  this,  you  cannot 
well  csdculale  the  eif«nt  of  their  baleful  influvnce,  without  a  knoalsdgo 
of  the  jMcu/iar  charaeler  of  those  who  inhabit  our  back  sctlUmtnll. 

"  Where  youiA  are  deprived  of  education,  and  all  of  public  worship 
on  the  Sabbath,  the  mind  is  debased,  and  the  influttnue  of  truth  and 
Bonnd  argument  is  entirely  lost. 

"  1  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  j-onr  &c., 

"  Pasker  Clgatblaj«i>. 


The  neit  speech  of  Mr.  Quincy,  and  the  last  he  made  in  this 
Congre»si,  was  on  the  bill  to  revivB  Non-Tnlercourse  with  Great 
Britain.  The  Non-Inlercourse  which  replaced  the  Embargo  at 
the  c1o9e  of  Mr.  Jetfcr^on's  Adniinistralion  had  expired  by  iIa 
own  limitation  in  May,  1810.  It  was  then  enacted,  that,  in  cttsb 
either  France  or  Engliind  should  revoke  their  Decrees  or  Orders 
hoittile  to  neutrality,  the  President  should  announce  the  fact  by 
Proclamation,  and  in  cape  the  other  belligerent  should  not  do  the 
eame  within  three  months,  Non-Intercourae  should  revive  as  to 
the  contumacious  power.  Bonnparle,  through  his  Minister  for 
Foreign  AtTairs,  our  old  acquaintance  Champngny,  now  Due  de 
Cadore,  laid  a  snare  in  the  very  5ight  of  Mr.  Madison  which  yet 
vas  not  laid  in  vain.  Professing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  act  of 
May,  be  informed  General  Armstrong,  the  American  Minister,  in 
August,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Orders  were  revoked,  and 
would  ceaae  lo  be  operative  after  the  Ist  of  November,  provided 
England  revoked  her  Orders  in  Council.  Although  Bonaparte 
had  been  soothing  his  sensibilities,  wounded  at  his  being  joined 
with  England  in  the  Non- Intercourse  of  1809,  by  seizing  and 
confiscating  all  the  Ameriiun  ships  and  cargoes  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on,  Mr.  Madison  was  ro  rejoiced  at  this  loop-hole  of  escape 
from  his  political  emb.arras^mcnts  that  he  issued  bis  Proclama- 
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tibii  on  ^e  Sd  of  November,  aunutliDg  the  Non- Intercourse  Act, 
wilbout  wailing  for  ihe  performanco  by  Eaglikud  of  tlie  coDilition 
precedetil.  As  sbe,  not  unnaturally,  decliucd  to  perform  it,  tiie 
act  revived  h$  lo  licr  on  the  2d  of  February,  of  wliicli  unpleas- 
ant fuct  Mr.  Madison  liad  again  lo  inform  the  country  by  Proc- 
lamation. There  being  tome  quesUoa  as  lo  the  legality  of  lliis 
measure,  owing  to  tlie  issuing  of  the  Froclamalion  of  November 
liefore  the  fultitment  of  Bonaparte's  conditions,  it  was  thought 
bval  to  re-enact  Non-IntercouBse  as  to  England.  Bonnpnrie.  bo 
il  aaid  in  passing,  eontinued  lo  seize  American  Bbips  under  hia 
Decrees,  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pn^ident's  Proclamation 
in  France,  while  he  peremptorily  refused  Fatisfuciion  for  bis 
previous  confiscations.  This,  however,  he  assured  us,  was  only 
to  insure  our  enforcement  of  Non-Intercourse  with  England.  I 
subjoin  the  most  material  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Quincy's  s[>eech> 

"The  propoeition  contained  in  these  amendments  has  relaticin  to 
the  most  momentous  and  most  elevated  of  our  legielative  obllgatioiu. 
We  are  not  mow  about  to  diwuas  the  policy  by  which  a  princely  pirate 
may  be  persuaded  to  relinquish  his  plunder;  nor  yet  tbe  expeetiition 
entcrtuned  of  relaxation  in  her  belligerent  cyiWrn  of  a  haughty  and 
perfaapa  jealous  rival ;  nor  yet  the  faith  which  we  owe  to  a  treachemut 
(ynut;  nor  yet  the  fond,  but  frail  hopes  of  favors  from  a  British  rep'n- 
cy.  mel^g  into  our  arms  in  the  honeymoon  of  power.  The  obllga- 
^ns  which  claim  our  observance  are  of  a  nature  much  more  tender 
and  imperious, — ^the  obligations  which  as  repreientativei  we  owe  to 
oar  constituents,  —  the  allegiance  by  which  we  are  bound  to  the  Ameri- 
ean  people,  —  the  obedience  which  ia  due  to  that  solemn  faith  by  which 
we  are  pledged  lo  protect  their  peace,  their  prosperity,  and  their 
honor.  All  these  high  consideration*  are  materially  connected  with 
this  policy. 

"It  is  not  my  intention,  Ur-  Speaker,  to  dilate  on  the  general  na- 
ture and  elfecii  of  this  commercial  restrictive  system.  It  is  no  longer 
B  matter  of  «peculallon.  We  have  no  need  to  resort  for  illustration 
of  its  nature  to  the  twilight  lustre  of  history,  nor  yet  to  the  vibrating 
brightness  of  the  human  intellect.  We  have  experience  of  its  effects. 
they  are  above,  around,  and  beneath  us.  They  paralyze  the  enter- 
prise of  your  cities.  They  sicLen  the  industry  of  your  Gelds.  They 
deprive  the  laborer  and  the  mechanic  of  his  employment  They  tub- 
tnct  from  the  liusl>aniliaan    and  planter  the  just    reward   for    that 
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product  which  he  hu  moistened  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.    Thejr 
crush  indiyiduals  in  the   ruins   of  their  most  flattering  hopes,  and 

shake  the  deep-rooted  fabric  of  general  prosperity. 

.  .  •  .  • 

**  This,  then,  is  the  state  of  my  alignment, — that  as  this  non-inter- 
course system  is  not  fiscal,  nor  protective  of  manufactures,  nor  com- 
petent to  coerce,  and  is  iigurious,  it  ought  to  be  abandoned,  unless  we 
are  bound  to  persist  in  it  by  imperious  obligations.  My  object  will 
be  to  show  that  no  such  obligations  exist;  that  the  present  is  a  faTor- 
able  opportunity,  not  to  be  sufi*ered  tf>  escape,  totally  to  relinquish  it ; 
that  it  ie  time  to  manage  our  own  commercial  concerns  according  to 
our  own  interests,  and  no  longer  put  them  into  the  keeping  of  those 
who  hate  or  those  who  envy  our  prosperity;  that  we  are  the  con- 
stituted shepherds,  and  ought  no  more  to  transfer  our  custody  to  the 
wolves. 

"  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  it  is  desirable  to  abandon  this  com- 
mercial restrictive  system.  But  the  advocates  of  the  measures  now 
proposed  say  that  we  cannot  abandon  it,  because  our  faith  is  plight^ 
ed.  Yes,  Sir,  our  faith  is  plighted ;  and  that,  too,  to  that  scrupulous 
gentleman.  Napoleon,  —  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  for  hb  own 
regard  of  faith,  for  his  kindness  and  mercies  towards  us,  for  angelic 
whiteness  of  moral  character,  for  overweening  affection  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  prosperity.  Truly,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned but  that  our  faith  should  be  a  perfect  work  towards  this  para- 
gon of  purity.     On  account  of  our  faith  plighted  to  him,  it  is  proposed 

to  continue  this  Non-Intercourse. 

•  .  .  .  • 

*^  Before,  however,  I  proceed,  I  would  premise  that,  while  I  am  doubt- 
ful whether  I  shall  obtain  it,  I  am  sure  that  the  nature  of  my  argument 
deserves  the  favor  and  prepossession  for  its  success  of  every  member 
in  the  House.  My  object  is  to  show  that  the  obligation  which  we 
owe  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  a  free  and  unrestricted 
commerce.  The  object  of  those  who  advocate  these  measures  is  to 
show  that  tlie  obligation  we  owe  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  a  com- 
merce restricted  and  enslaved.  Now  as  much  as  our  allegiance  is  due 
more  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  it  is  to  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, just  so  much  ought  my  argument  to  be  received  by  an  Ameri- 
can Congress  with  more  favor  and  prepossession  than  the  argument 
of  those  who  advocate  these  measures.  It  is  my  intention  to  make 
my  course  of  reasoning  as  precise  and  distinct  as  possible,  because  I 
invite  scrutiny.    I  contend  for  my  country  according  to  my  conscien- 
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t'mas  eoni^cptions  of  ita  bc£t  iDl«r««t».  IT  there  be  &Uacy,  det««t  It, 
My  inritatimi  is  givi-n  to  generous  diiiputaiitG,  As  to  your  stump- 
oralon,  wLo  utt«r  low  iiiTeclJve  and  mutake  it  for  wit,  and  grora  pcr- 
■onslily  and  pass  it  oO'  fur  argameut,  I  Uescend  not  M  their  luvel,  nor 
rwogiilie  tbeir  power  to  injure,  nor  even  to  oSend. 

"  We  all  recollect  what  a  state  of  depression  tbe  conduct  of  Bona- 
piirt«  in  (eizing  our  vessela,  subsequent  to  the  lat  of  November,  pro- 
dunni,  lu  soon  aa  jl  was  kaown  in  this  House;  and  wliat  u  sudden  joy 
WH«  lighted  up  in  it  when  the  news  of  the  arriral  of  a  Freneh  Min- 
ister was  comraunicated.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  and  ex- 
prcMcd  that  be  would  faring  some  fbntinl  revocation  of  tlie  Decrees, 
or  dliavowal  of  the  seizures,  which  might  retroact  and  support  the 
Proclamation.  It  wris  confidently  expected  that  some  explanation,  at 
leMt,  of  these  outrages  would  be  contained  in  his  portmanteau  ;  that 
under  his  powder-puff,  or  in  hb  snufl'-box,  some  dust  would  be  Ibund  to 
throw  into  the  eye*  of  the  American  people  which  might  so  Ski  blind 
the  aetise  as  to  induce  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  cnTorccmeDt  of  the 
Non-Intercourse  without  any  very  scrupolom  scrutiny  into  the  per- 
Smtanw  of  the  conditions  by  Bonaparte.  But,  alas !  Sir,  the  Mn- 
ister  is  as  parsimonious  as  his  master  is  vorsciuui.  He  has  not  conde- 
tnnded  to  extend  one  particle,  not  one  pinch,  of  comfort  to  the 
Administration.  From  anything  in  the  Messagin  of  our  President, 
it  would  not  be  so  much  as  known  that  such  a  blrascd  vision  as 
tins  new  envoy  had  saluted  his  eyes.  Ilis  communications  preserve 
an  ominous  silence  on  the  tiipic.  Administration  after  all  their  hopes 
b»vc  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  old  specific,  and  have  caused  to 
be  tipped  up  on  our  tables  a  eart'load  of  sand,  grit,  and  sawdust  from 
oar  metaphysical  mechanic  who  seesaws  at  St.  James's  as  they  pull  the 
wire  here  in  Washington.  Tes,  Sir,  a  letter  written  on  the  tenth  day 
of  December  la»l,  by  onr  Minister  in  London,  is  seriously  introduced 
to  prove,  by  abstract  reasoning,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees 
luul  ceased  to  eitist  on  tlie  1st  of  the  preceding  November,  of  whose 
Mtistence  as  latf  a«  tbe  Sfilb  of  last  December  wo  have,  as  tiir  as  the 
nature  of  things  permit,  ocular,  auricular,  and  tangible  demonstration. 
And  the  people  of  this  country  are  invited  to  believe  the  logic  uf  Mr. 
Pinkncy,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  of  a  continued  seizure  of  all  the  ves- 
•eb  which  came  within  the  grasp  of  the  French  Ci»tom-House  Irom 
llie  IM  of  November  down  to  the  date  of  our  last  accoimb  ;  and  in 
defiance  of  the  declaration  of  our  chtrg/  iTaffaim,  made  on  the  10th 
of  December,  that  '  it  leiil  not  be  pretendeil  thai  Ou  dccrtet  havr  in  fact 
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hifn  re.nted.'  anil  in  utlor  discrrUit  of  the  nllcgation  of  the  Diikc  of 
SIiuiiiii.  mink  on  the  25th  of  the  samt  Dionth,  whieh  in  elTuct  di<cUi«a 
the  Berlin  aii<l  Milun  Decrees  exist,  by  declaring  'that  Ihey  shall  ranmn 
»u>pfniM.'  After  sueh  eridenee  sa  this,  the  (lueation  whrthw  a  i*»- 
M'lttion  or  modification  of  ike  edict*  of  France  has  so  ocrurrtd  'a* 
thai  Ikry  eeast  to  violate  the  neutral  eommerce  of  Ike  United  States,' 
do«s  no  lunger  depend  upon  the  tnihtilciee  of  try lli^ristic  skill,  nor  it  to 
bo  disproved  by  any  power  of  logical  illalioD.  It  is  an  ofliur  of  sense 
and  feeling.  And  our  citizens  «ho#e  property  hai  been  since  the  let 
of  NovcmbtT  uniformly  seized,  and  of  which  they  are  avowedly  lo  be 
deprived  three  mouths,  and  which  is  then  only  to  be  returned  to  them 
on  the  condition  of  good  bthavior,  way  as  soon  be  made  to  believe, 
by  tilt;  teachings  of  philosophy,  that  their  rights  arc  not  violated,  as  a 
wretch  writhing  under  the  lash  of  the  executioner  might  be  made 
by  t,  eouTBe  of  reasoning  to  believe  that  the  natural  state  of  his  flesh 
was  not  violated,  and  that  his  shoulders,  out  of  which  blood  was  flow- 
ing U  every  stroke,  were  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  cuticnlar  ease. 

"  Cadore  is  directed  to  say  to  Mr  Armstrong, '  In  this  new  state  of 
things,  I  amauthoriEed  to  declare  lo  you.  sir,  that  the  Decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan  are  revokod,  and  thiit  after  the  Ipt  of  November  they  will 
coaee  to  have  effect;  tt  being  rmdtrttood  thai,  in  conieijuence  of  this 
declaration,  the  English  shall  revoke  their  Orders  in  Conneil  and  re- 
nounce the  new  principles  of  blockade  which  they  have  wished  to  es- 
tablish; or  that  the  Unittnl  Stales,  conformably  to  the  act  you  have 
Jiust  communicated,  shall  cauee  their  rights  to  be  respected  by  the 
English.'  In  this  curious  gallimaalry  of  time  present  nnd  time  luture, 
of  doing  and  refraining  to  do,  of  declaration  and  understanding,  o( 
English  duties  aud  American  duties,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  design  nnd 
sec  its  adaptation  lo  the  past  and  present  policy  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. Tlie  time  preiient  was  used,  because  the  act  of  the  United 
States  required  that  previously  to  proclamation  the  edict?  '  )hali  be'  re- 
voked. And  this  is  the  mighty  mystery  of  time  present  being  naed  in 
exprei^ing  an  act  intended  to  be  done  in  time  future.  For  if,  as  the 
order  of  time  and  the  state  of  intention  indieated,  time  Aiture  had  been 
used,  and  the  letter  of  Cadore  had  said  the  decrees  »haU  be  revrAed  on 
the  Ul  of  November  neil,  then  the  Proclamation  oould  not  be  issued, 
bocBUse  the  Pregidont  would  be  obliged  to  wait  to  have  evidence  that 
the  act  had  been  eflectually  done.  Now,  as  the  French  Emperor 
never  intended  that  it  should  be  etfectiiatcd,  and  yet  meant  to  linvc  all 
the  advantage  of  an  effectual  deed  without  performing  it,  this  notable 
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Ecbemc  WM  invented.  And,  by  French  finesse  and  American  ac- 
qokscence.  a  tiling  is  ronsidered  as  eflcctuiilly  doue,  if  the  declaration 
that  it  ii  done  be  made  in  language  of  time  prceent,  notwithslBoding 
tLe  time  of  pcdbrmance  ia  in  the  game  breath  declared  to  be  in  time 
future.  Having  tliu«  secured  the  concmrence  of  the  American  Ad- 
miuiitralion,  the  next  part  of  tbe  scheme  was  to  (o  arrange  the  expres- 
von  that  either  the  British  government  should  not  accede,  or,  if  it  did 
accede,  that  it  should  Eecure  to  France  the  pinnt  of  honor,  —  u  pre- 
vious revocation  by  the  British ',  &nd  if  Lhey  did  not  accede,  that  there 
should  be  a  color  for  seizures  and  se(|uestration9,  and  thus  still  further 
to  bind  the  Americans  over  to  tlicir  good  beliarior.  All  this  is  at> 
taincd  by  this  well-devised  expression,  '  It  being  vnderaroo'l  (An',  in 
jOWSEtlDSMCK  OF  THIS  DKCI.ABATIOK,  the  Eogluk  tholl  rtvate.' 
r  Great  Britain  eidicr  would  accede  to  the  terms,  or  she  would 
If  she  did,  and  did  it,  as  the  t«mu  required,  in  coatei/uenct  tff 
El  i/ecUa-alion,  then  it  must  be  done  previous  to  tbe  1st  of  November, 
Md  then  tbe  point  of  honor  was  saved  to  France,  —  so  that  thui 
Fiance,  by  n  revocation  verbally  present,  effectually  future,  would  nt- 
tiun  an  elTectunl  prcvioiu  revocation  tVom  the  English.  But  if,  at 
Prance  expected.  Great  Britain  would  not  trust  in  such  papr  securi- 
ty, and  therefore  not  revoke  previously  to  the  1st  of  November,  then 
on  apology  might  be  found  fur  France  to  justify  her  in  refusing  to 
effectuate  thai  present,  liiture,  absolute,  conditional  revocation. 

■-  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  deceived  concerning  the  policy  of  the 
French  £mperor.  It  is  stem,  unrelenting,  and  unrclaxing.  So  ftr 
fiwn  any  deviation  from  his  ori^nal  system  being  indicated  in  this  letter 
ttf  the  Duke  of  Cadore,  a  strict  adberenre  to  it  is  formally  and  carefully 
esprcesed.  Ever  since  the  commencement  of 'his  Continental  System,* 
■■  it  is  called,  the  pdicy  of  Napoleon  has  uniformly  been  to  oblige  tbe 
United  States  ta  effectual  co-operation  in  that  system.  As  early  a> 
the  7th  of  October.  1B07,  bis  Minister  Champagny  wrote  to  General 
Annstrong.  that  the  iniereih  of  ali  maritime  pomert  were  common,  to 
unite  in  tapporl  of  their  rigkl*  agmiut  England.  After  this  Ibllowed 
the  Embargo,  which  co.opt!rated  effectual^,  at  tbe  very  critical  mo- 
ment, in  bia  great  plan  of  Continental  commercial  restriction.  On  tlie 
I4th  of  the  ensuing  November  he  resorts  to  the  same  language,  — '  In 
violalirui  the  righli  o/alt  nalioni,  Errand  hai  united  them  ail  by.a  com- 
mon inlereil,  and  it  ia  fur  them  Ui  have  recoune  to  force  against  her.' 
He  then  proceeds  to  invite  the  United  State*  to  take  '  v-ilh  the  mhoie 
Continent  the  part  of  guaranteeing  itself  from  her  injuztice,'  and  'in  for- 
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ciag  her  to  a  ptaet,'  On  die  lEth  ot  Januaiy,  1608,  ha  i*  n 
more  pcuoted  and  potitiTe  at  to  onr  efficient  concuirence  in  hii  jdan 
of  policy.  For  big  Minister  Champagn;  then  tells  oi,  lliat '  Ait  Ma- 
jatg  haa  no  doubt  of  a  dtclaratian  of  war  ogaiasl  England  by  lie 
United  Slalet'  uid  lie  then  proceeds  to  take  tjio  trouble  of  declaring 
war  out  of  our  bands,  and  Tolunteen  his  services  (^tuitously  to  de- 
clare it  ID  our  name  and  behalf^  '  War  ezitti  then,  in  fad,  betaeen 
England  and  the  United  States;  and  hit  Majaty  coaaiden  it  a*  de- 
clared from  the  day  on  ichich  England  pvbliihed  iter  decreet.'  And  in 
order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  be  sequesters  our  vesteU  in  hia 
port«, '  unfiV  a  decinion  mag  be  had  on  the  dapotiliota  to  be  ezpresied  bg 
the  United  States '  on  his  proposition  of  considering  themselves  '  lu- 
lociated  in  the  cause  of  all  the  poaert'  against  England.  Now  in  all 
this  there  ia  no  deception,  and  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  pnrpoM 
of  the  policy.  He  tells  us  as  plain  as  language  can  speak,  that,  '  bg 
eatuing  our  righit  to  he  respected,'  he  means  war  on  bis  side  against 
Great  Britain,  —  that  'our  interettt  are  common,'  —  that  heconsiden 
ua  already  '  astoctatei  in  the  war,' — and  that  he  sequesters  our  prop- 
erty bg  wag  of  tecuritgfor  oar  di^ponlioni. 

"  Bonaparte  has  not  yielded  one  inch  to  our  Administration.  Now, 
as  he  has  neither  pcrfbrmod  tho  act  required  by  tbe  law  of  May,  1810, 
nor  produced  the  effect,  nor  accepted  tho  terms  it  proposed, 
whence  arise  our  obligations?  How  is  our  faith  plighted?  In 
ytbgX  way  ate  we  bound  again  to  launch  our  country  into  this  dork 
sea  of  restrictions,  surroanded  on  all  sides  with  perils  and  penalties  V 

"  The  true  nature  of  this  Cadore  policy  is  alone  to  be  discovered  in 
the  character  of  his  master.  Napoleon  is  a  univeisul  genius.  '  He 
can  exchange  sliapes  with  Proteus  to  advantage.'  He  hesitates  at  no 
means,  and  commands  every  skill.  He  toys  with  tho  weak;  he  tam- 
pers with  tbe  mean  ;  he  browbeats  tbe  haughty.  With  the  cunning 
he  is  a  serpent;  for  the  courageous  be  has  teeth  and  talons;  for 
the  cowering  he  has  boo&  He  found  our  AdminiGtration  a  pen-and- 
ink  gentry,  —  parchment  politicians;  and  he  has  laid  for  these  ephem- 
eral essences  a  paper  dy-trap  dipped  in  French  honey.  Hercules, 
finding  that  he  could  not  reach  our  Administration  with  Lis  club,  and 
that  they  were  out  of  their  wits  at  the  sight  of  his  lion's  skin,  has  con- 
descended to  meet  them  in  petticoats,  and  conquer  them  spinning  at 
thwr  own  distaff. 

"  As  to  those  who,  after  the  evidence  now  in  onr  hands,  dcnj  that 
the  Decrees  exist,  I  can  no  more  reason  with  Ihcm  than  with  those 
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who  should  iIch]'  tbc  sun  to  be  in  tlie  finnomeat  at  noondiy,  Tiic 
Decrees  revokctl  ?  Tbc  ibnnal  statiilc  act  of  a,  deapot  revoked  by 
tbe  brcatli  of  hii  terviie  Minister,  uttered  on  conditions  not  per- 
fonned  hj  Grest  Britain,  and  claiming  tf  nns  not  intended  to  be  pcr^ 
ftrmed  by  us?  Tlie  fatness  of  our  commerce  secure,  when  evory 
wind  of  heaven  is  burdened  witli  the  sighs  of  our  eulfcriug  seamen, 
and  the  coast  of  llie  whole  continent  heaped  witli  the  plunder  of  our 
merehanta  ?  The  den  of  the  tigur  nalb  ?  Vet  tbo  tracks  of  those 
who  enter  it  are  innumerable,  and  not  a  trace  is  to  be  seen  of  a  re- 
tuniing  footstep.  The  den  of  the  tiger  safe,  wliile  tbe  cries  of  ihe 
tnnnfiled  Tictinu  arc  heard  through  the  adamantine  nalb  of  his  cave, 

—  cries  which  despair  and  anguisb  utter,  ami  irhieh  despotism  itself 
oaimot  stifle?  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  speak  the  truth.  The  act 
now  (Htipoeed  is  required  by  no  obligation.  It  is  wholly  gratuitouEi. 
Coll  it  then  by  \u  proper  name,  —  the  first  fiiiit  of  French  allegiance, 

—  K  token  of  Transallau tic  submission,  —  anything  except  an  act  of 
aa  American  Congress,  iho  reprcEentatives  of  freemen. 

"He  present  is  the  most  lavorable  moment  lor  tbe  abandonment 
of  these  restrictions,  unless  a  settled  cooperation  with  the  French  Con- 
lineatol  S^'sUrm  be  determined.  We  have  tendered  the  provisions  of 
thia  Act  to  both  belligerents.  Both  have  accepted.  Both,  as  prin- 
cipals, or  by  their  agcnb,  have  deceived  us.  We  talk  of  the  edicts 
of  Gvorge  the  Third  and  of  Napoleon.  Yet  those  of  the  Fivsideat  of 
lh«  United  Slates,  under  your  law,  are  far  more  detestable  to  your 
mctchants.  TLcir  edicts  plunder  the  rich.  Bis  make  Chose  who  are 
poor  ctill  poorer.  Their  decrees  attack  the  extremities.  Hia  Procla- 
mation fixes  upon  the  vitals,  and  checks  the  action  of  the  seat  of  com- 
mrerrial  Ufu. 

"  I  know  that  great  hopes  are  entertained  of  relief  from  the  pro- 
posed law,  by  the  prospect  of  a  British  regency.  Between  a  mad 
monarch  and  a  simpering  successor,  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  that  nation  will  be  abandoned.  Let  gentlemen  beware,  and 
not  esleulate  too  certainly  on  the  fulfilment  by  men  in  power  of  pro- 
lijBnonB  made  out  of  it.  Tbc  majority  need  not  go  out  of  our  own 
country,  nor  beyond  their  own  practice,  to  be  convinced  how  ea^ly 
in  wieh  cases  proud  promista  may  cventnate  in  meagre  performance. 

"  The  whole  bearing  of  my  argument  is  to  this  point.  It  is  time  U> 
take  our  own  rigiits  into  our  own  keeping.  It  is  time,  if  we  will  not 
protect,  to  refrain  from  hampering  by  our  own  acta  the  couuncrce  of 
our  country.  Put  your  merchants  no  longer  under  llic  guardianship 
UkI  caprice  of  fortign  powei?.     Punish  not,  at  the  instigiiQiia  of  fur- 
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owe  nothing  to  France.  We  irwe  nothing  to  Great  Britain.  We  owe 
cveryUiing  to  iho  AmericBn  people.  L«t  i»  show  ourselves  reslly  in- 
dependent; uod  look  to  a  gratetiil.  &  powerliil,  and  then  aait^  peo- 
jAb  for  support  against  every  aggressor." 

As  CongreM  would  expire  in  a  few  days,  the  Federalists  en- 
deavored to  defeat  the  bill  by  speaking  agninst  time,  and  the 
debate  was  curried  on  through  two  oigbts,  as  the  Democratic 
iDBJority  refused  to  adjourn,  excepting  for  one  brief  interval. 
The  bill  was  finally  forced  through  at  the  point  of  the  Previous 
Queslion,  then  for  the  first  lime  decided  by  the  House,  on  appeal 
from  the  Speaker,  to  have  the  effect  of  pulling  an  end  to  debate. 
With  this  ignoble  legislation  the  Eleventh  Congress  gave  np  the 

It  was  on  one  of  these  nights  that  John  Randolph,  as  my 
father  used  to  tell,  took  his  turn  at  talking  agninst  time.  After 
midnight,  when  roost  of  the  members  bad  composed  themselves 
to  sleep  as  best  ihcy  might,  Randolph  began  to  utier  a  discon> 
nected  farrago  of  long  words,  apropos  to  nothing  in  the  uni* 
veree.  Gradually  the  whole  House,  from  Mr.  Speaker  down' 
wai-ds,  awoke  and  looked  with  wondering  eyes  upon  the  orator, 
supposing  that  much  speaking  had  made  him  mad.  His  purpose 
thus  answered,  and  the  ear  of  the  House  secured,  turning  sud- 
denly upon  an  honetit  Dutch  member  from  New  York,  who  never 
Ventured  on  a  longer  speech  than  the  zealous  yeas  and  naya  with 
which  be  sustained  the  Adminislratiun,  and  who  was  watching 
opeu-moulhed  to  see  wiiereunto  tliis  thing  would  grow,  Randolph 
cried  out,  in  his  shrill,  deliberole  tones,  pointing  his  "slow,  on- 
moving  finger "  at  his  prey,  "  And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
will  believe  it,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  denies 
the  truth  of  what  1  have  been  saying ! "  "  Good  God,  Mr. 
Speaker,"  sputtered  forth  the  mystified  Dutchman,  "  I  liave  done 
nothing  of  the  kind !  "  while  the  House,  now  thoroughly  aroused, 
shook  with  unextinguishabic  laughter. 

In  a  letter  to  his  uncle  by  marriage,  the  Reverend  Asa  Pack- 
ard of  Marlborough.  Massac h use tt^.  he  thu^  recapitulates  the  do- 
ings of  the  session,  and  their  effect  on  himself:  — 


"  Hie  rnin  of  the  commerciBl  cities  seems  detemiincd.  What  with 
the  Tefiual  to  renew  the  United  Stnlea  Bank,  tha  gruiping  love  of 
our  Admi  nistratioD  for  its  bvloved  Bonaparte,  and  tlie  effect  of  the 
proposed  Non-Intercourse,  na  iiiii''li  diatrcioi  impends  over  Ilie  seaboard 
OS  it  hus  ever  witnessed  since  tUe  Fnace  of  17S3.  Where  vro  shall 
land,  Heaven  only  knows.  But  tbe  jealousy  and  hatred  of  commerce 
increases  in  its  power  daily.  And  unlcH  met  with  unanimity  Ln  our 
(joarter  of  the  country,  it  will  perish  with  that  of  Europe  in  the  Con- 
tinental Syelem  of  the  French  Emperor.  To  nialce  sure  work,  they  ore 
■boat  bringing  into  both  Uousca  of  Congms  Senators  and  RepreMnt- 
ativH  from  New  Orleans,  and  iroui  beyond  the  MiteisBippi.  If  It  bo 
borne  by  New  England,  there  is  an  end  to  our  wel^t  in  the  councils 
of  the  nauon.  I  sent  you  luy  remarks  on  that  subject.  It  hne  made 
rae  the  object  of  very  gross  abuse.  Notliing  less  than  '  Burr's  fate  * 
ftnd  *  a  halter '  have  been  threatened  yonr  poor  friend.  But  as  they  have 
consented  I  should  be  hung  by  my  constituents,  this  is  some  comfort, 
and  will  operate  as  a  reprieve.  If  not  as  an  acquittal.  All  this  is  sys- 
tematic No  man  must  speak  independently  without  having  set  upon 
Lim  a  bully  or  a  black^ard,  who  are  kept  in  kennel,  lleshed  for  the 
sport,  by  tbe  friends  of  the  Administration.  However,  '  Gallio  careth 
for  none  of  these  things.'  Ue  sleeps,  eats,  uid  works,  grows  fat,  and 
is  cottifortabie." 

One  part  of  this  etalement  he  corrected  in  his  old  age.  "The 
bullies  and  blackguards,"  be  suys,  "  were  not  '  kept  in  kennel,' 
bat  stood  on  tlie  Hoor  of  the  Houi<e  uonslanlly  in  their  own 
proper  pcraons,  from  the  West  or  the  South,  unbridled  in  longae, 
and  using  language  learnt  in  the  backwoods  or  among  their 
slaves,  ready  to  mistake,  misrepresent,  and  to  tight."  From 
these  scenes  and  euch  associates  he  hastened  home,  on  the  ad- 
journment, 10  hie  family  and  his  beloved  country-seat,  vrhere  he 
passed  the  summer. 

During  the  winter  of  1810-11.  Mr.  Wasfaington  Irving  was 
introduced  lo  my  father  by  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  as  appears  from 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  that  genllemao,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1811.  The  letter  was  oliietly  one  of  thanks  for  a  Re- 
view of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Fisber  Ames,  which  my  father 
Iitid  written  for  tho  Boston  Anthology,  of  which  Mr.  Walsh 
ep«aks  in  terms  of  ihe  highest  commendation.     He  then  goes 
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"  I  haTe  devoured  your  late  speech,  and  most  heartily  coincide  with 
yon  in  your  doctrine  that  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  confed- 
eration is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  transmitting  to  you  the  first  number  of  my  work.  Mr.  Irving,  a 
young  gentleman  of  New  Yoric,  had  the  goodness  to  take  chaige  of  it, 
and  I  presume,  therefore,  it  reached  you  in  good  time.  We  think  and 
talk  of  nothing  but  the  Bank  in  this  city." 

My  father  seems  to  have  made  a  very  lively  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  imagination  and  memory  of  the  young  man  of 
letters.  Visiting  our  family  at  Cambridge  in  1832,  he  gave  an 
animated  description  of  his  Washington  experience,  and  particu- 
larly of  my  father^s  speeches,  during  that  memorable  winter. 
He  said  tliat  he  well  remembered  him  walking  up  and  down  the 
lobby  while  the  House  were  debating  points  of  order  raised  dur- 
ing his  speeches,  "  like  a  lion,"  to  use  Mr.  Irving*s  own  words, 
'*  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail ! "  Twenty-five  years  later  I  had 
the  happiness  of  a  brief  visit  to  Mr.  Irving  at  Sunnyside,  —  brief,  ' 
but  never  to  be  forgotten,  —  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  my  father.  He  at  once  referred  to  his  visit  to  Wash- 
ington that  winter,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  admiration  of  my 
father's  speeches  in  the  House.  And  referring  to  the  interrup- 
tions to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  his  way  of  meeting  them, 
Mr.  Irving  employed  the  same  figure  of  speech,  and,  indeed,  the 
identical  words  he  had  used  to  describe  him  at  Cambridge.  I  re- 
gard the  fact  of  Mr.  Irving's  retaining  so  vivid  a  recollection  of 
my  father's  parliamentary  oratory,  after  all  the  varied  experience 
of  his  life,  which  had  brought  him  in  contact  with  all  the  distin- 
guished men  of  his  time  in  Europe  and  America,  as  a  very  satis- 
factory proof  that  it  must  have  been  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 

The  Twelfth  Congress  was  summoned  by  President  Madison 
to  meet  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm- 
ing aspect  of  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Quincy  accordingly  left  home 
for  Washington  in  October,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, at  the  opening  of  the  session.  He  again  established 
himself  at  Coyle's  boarding-house,  where  he  formed  one  of  a 
very  pleasant  mess,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Goodrich,  Dana,  and 
Pitkin,  of  Connecticut,  and  Milnor  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Not  long  after  liis  arrival  in  Wa-'hioglon,  he  was  eaddeneil 
Ly  ihe  news  of  llie  death  of  Jabez  Upham  of  Itrooklield,  Maasa- 
chusetls,  "  who,"  he  say?,  "  had  been  in  former  secsioas  one  of 
my  most  inttmate  companions,  a  miin  of  an  excullent  heart,  and 
a  tnie  friend,  whom  I  reapecled  and  loved,  and  whom  I  atill  en- 
twine with  the  chords  of  ray  heart."  Tbese  feelings  of  friendship 
were  warmly  reciprociiled  by  that  excellent  and  eminent  man,  as 
may  bo  seen  in  the  following  pas^iage  of  s.  letter  from  him  to  my 
father,  written  about  a  year  before  his  death :  — 

"  Shonlil  I  attempt  to  deacribe  the  obligations  to  yon,  as  I  feel  them 
impressed  npon  my  heart,  1  am  sure  I  should  fail  to  exprcaa  myself 
with  that  correctness  and  delicacy  nhich  the  purity  of  your  tastes  and 
feelings  would  reiiuir«.  This,  therefore,  I  must  waive.  And  I  do  it 
with  great  satisfaction,  because  1  well  know  you  must  be  convinced 
that  you  have  excited  in  my  bosom  a  IrieDdehip  the  most  wncere  and 
ardent,  which  must  remain  unabated  so  long  as  that  bosom  shall  con- 
(jnue  to  be  the  depository  of  a  single  virtuouu  or  grateful  sentiment." 

Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  in 
the  place  of  Joseph  B.  Vamum  ofMHssschuseits,  who  had  ?uper- 
$eded  Colonel  Pickering  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  been  returned  to  the 
House,  for  the  purpo;e,  as  was  well  understood,  of  being  elected 
Speaker,  it  being  important  that  so  influential  a  position,  at  bo  crit- 
ical D  time,  should  be  held  by  a  man  of  more  than  the  mere  routine 
ability  of  Mr.  Varnum.  It  was  ibe  lirKt  lime  that  Mr.  Clay  had 
ever  been  a  member  of  tlie  Lower  House,  —  a  circomslance  which 
nmde  bis  elevation  to  the  Speakership  the  more  signiBcant.  It  was 
a  sign  that  the  extreme  Ami-British  party,  of  which  he  was  the 
leader,  which  looked  to  war  as  not  only  the  rightful  remedy  for 
the  national  injuries,  but  as  one  that  would  be  profitable  to  the 
Western  section  of  the  country  at  least,  was  gaining  the  ascendant 
over  (he  more  moderate  Democrats,  with  Mr.  Madison  nt  llieir 
head.  No i withstanding  the  hostility  to  England  which  Jefierson 
and  Madison  had  stimulated  for  so  many  years,  neither  of  them 
wished  or  expected  that  it  would  ever  break  out  into  actual  war. 
In  the  fulness  of  their  faith  in  the  dependence  of  England  on 
the  commerce  of  the  United  Slates,  and  in  the  sufficiency  of  its 
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prohibition  to  bring  her  to  their  own  terms  they  liad  relietl  t> 
ihe  Embargo  and  Non-Inlereourse  as  the  only  weapons  of  their 
wurthre.  Their  notioiis  of  repubti(;an  economy  hnd  resisted 
every  attempt  to  incrense  the  niililBry  and  navnl  Btrength  of  ibe 
country,  which  they  did  not  seem  to  imagine  could  ever  be 
plunged  into  war  througii  the  operation  of  their  philoeophy  of 
peapeabie  hostiliiiea.  Sagacious  and  experienced  alalesmen  a« 
they  were,  they  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  truth  of  which 
his[ory  is  full,  that  ware  and  fightings  (?ome  of  the  paseions  rather 
than  the  intcresia  of  men,  who  are  often  found  willing  lo  en- 
counter deadly  odds  tbemiictves  in  the  hope  of  doing  an  enemy  a 
deadly  mischief.  Though  the  Admmistration  policy  of  compel- 
ling justice  from  England,  by  the  destruction  of  our  own  com- 
merce, bad  commanded  working  mujorities  in  Congress  up  to  this 
time,  there  had  been  all  along  a  violent  ^va^  party,  consisting 
partly  of  honest  enlhusissls,  —  haters  of  England  and  lovers  of 
France, — and  partly  of  adventurers  who  had  nothing  lo  lose, 
and  who  might  gain  something  by  the  changes  and  chances  inci- 
dent lo  a  Slate  of  war.  The  passions  and  hopes  of  both  these 
sorts  of  men  were  stimulated  to  Ihe  height  by  the  more  violent 
of  the  Democratic  newspapers,  most  of  them  conducted  by  rene- 
gade Englishmen  or  refugee  Irishmen.  Of  course,  there  had 
Always  been,  underlying  the  policy  of  the  redress  of  our  injuries 
by  [he  ruin  of  our  commerce,  an  implied  threat  that,  in  case  this 
did  not  succeed,  a  sharper  warfare  with  oiher  wen[ion8  would  re- 
place it.  The  restriciive  system  had  signally  and  ridiculously 
failed.  The  lime  for  open  war  had  logically  arrived,  and  its 
advocates,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  had  the  best  of  the  argument, 
reasoning  from  the  premises  of  the  Administration  itself. 

The  position  of  the  Federalisls  in  Congress  was  one  of  some 
delicacy  and  difficulty.  It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Madison  was 
utterly  opposed  to  any  war  with  England,  excepting  one  of  com- 
mercial restrictions ;  but  it  was  also  evident  tluit  the  section  of 
his  party  bent  upon  an  open  rupture  was  very  strong  in  numbers, 
and  yet  stronger  in  latent  For,  besides  Mr.  Cbiy,  there  was 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who  then  appeared  for  the  first  lime  upon  the  scene 
where  he  was  to  lake  for  forty  years  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and 
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Ln^on  Chevea,*  und  William  Lownde«,t  all  of  tliem  from 
South  Carolina,  and  all  ali!u  advocates  of  the  policy  of  war. 
TLey  were  young,  well  educated,  knowing  what  they  wanted,  and 
determined  to  carry  their  point  with  all  the  resolute  assurance  ADd 
impatience  of  control  which  the  habits  of  slaTe-masterehip  natu* 
rally  ini>pirc(].  The  question  nbich  the  Federalists  hud  to  decide 
viu  whether  they  should  aJisiat  in  preparing  for  war,  in  ca^e  of 
hoKliiities,  or  resist  alt  propositions  for  puttiug  the  country  in  a 
slate  of  defence.  There  was  a  division  of  opinion  on  this  point 
in  the  little  Federal  minoritj"  in  Congress,  which  reflected  one 
exiating  in  yei  greater  force  among  their  constituents  at  home- 
Apprehensions  that  any  help  given  by  Federal  memitera  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Aduinistmlion,  in  the  direction  of  preparing  for  war, 
might  hasten  war  itcelf,  prevailed  very  strongly  in  the  commer- 
cial cities,  and  especially  in  Boston.  As  my  father  wrote  to  my 
mother  on  this  poiut  at  the  lime :  — 

"  So  DDEicrving  hiu  this  apprebcneion  of  war  with  England  become, 
that  nme  Fedcrallita  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten  their  politicBl 
character  and  principles.  A  navy,  once  their  boost  and  hope,  begins 
to  be  feared,  or  hated,  because  it  ts  thought  Administration  intend 
to  lue  it  agajnit  Great  Britain.  For  the  some  reason,  tfao  arming  of 
OUT  merchantmen  it  looked  at  with  suspicion,  and  at  the  some  time 
that  we  cliunor  against  Administration  for  protecting  us,  as  they  cull 
it,  by  coDunorcial  restrictions,  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  from  them 
anything  else.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  Administration  bos 
had  full  leisure  to  Ex  upon  commerce  shactlea  in  what  Ibrm  they  will ; 
and  men  of  the  most  generons  principles,  and  true  lovcra  of  their 
country,  have  become  hated  for  British  offinitiis,  and  for  their  willing- 
ness, according  to  the  fobe  maledictions  of  their  enemies,  to  abandon 
to  that  nation  every  right,  without  struggle  or  preparation.  I  need  not 
expose  to  you  the  falsehood  and  fallacy  of  these  allegations." 

•  LsngdoD  CliBT«>,  Imi 
Sppnlur  Tor  one  seiaion ; 
ditd,  IMT. 

I  William  Lowodei,  bora.  ITBS;  Member  of  Cangren,  IBll  -  ISZ3.  lis  died 
n(  KK  on  till  waj  to  Eaglaad  in  1823.  Ba  was  a  man  of  grsal  tafeaU  anil 
lematluiile  iloqacnce  and  pnirer  as  a  debnlcr.  Tlmi  he  was  cut  oFT  at  fDrty 
ia  tlia  midit  or  ■  canwr  vhlcb  it  was  believed  miglit  bave  cooducted  bim  to 
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Hifl  own  coane  was  gaided  solely  by  his  views  of  duty  to  the 
nation,  and  was  not  at  all  affected  by  the  strong  disapprobation 
which  it  excited  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
Federalists  at  home.  He  held  that  ^a  war  with  any  nation 
under  heaven,  Great  Britain  not  excepted,  was  a  less  evil  than  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Anti-Commercial  System " ;  and  that,  while 
the  opponents  of  a  war  with  England  should  denounce  it  as  un- 
necessary and  wicked,  they  should  not  withhold  their  vote  for 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  it,  should  it  be  forced  upon 
the  country.  Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1811,  he 
voted  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Federal  army;  to  give  the 
President  authority  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers,  not  to 
exceed  fifty  thousand  in  number,  to  order  out  detachments  of  the 
militia,  and  to  put  into  conmiission  all  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  navy  worth  repairing. 

While  my  father's  course  in  this  particular  was  regarded  with 
displeasure  by  some  of  his  warmest  party  friends,  he  seems  to 
have  received  a  measure  of  applause  from  his  politicid  enemies 
which  he  neither  expected  nor  desired.  Writing  to  my  mother, 
he  says : — 

"  I  dined  yesterday  at  Livingston's,*  in  company  with  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Fulton,  Bayard,  &c.  De  AVitt  Clinton  told 
luc  that  the  Boston  Chronicle  had  some  paragraphs,  I  know  not  what, 
complimentary  to  me.  This  I  take  to  be  a  master  stroke  of  policy,  and 
probably  will  double  the  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  of  those  who 
have  no  higher  notion  of  what  is  right  than  the  principle  that  what 
such  malignants  commend  must  be  bad.  For  myself,  I  am  as  little 
moved  by  the  praise  of  my  enemies,  as  by  the  suspicions,  if  such  exist, 
of  my  friends.  In  a  very  complicated  case  I  have  chosen  to  judge 
for  mj'self,  and  nothing  has  occurred  to  shake  my  confidence  in  my 
judgment 

"  On  the  vote  for  twenty-five  thousand  men  (regular  troops),  there 
were  but  six  Federalists  with  me.  Yet  these  were  a  host  in  themselves, 
—  Bleecker,  Gold,  Emott,  Sullivan,  Reed,f  Livingston,  —  all  of  them 

*  Robert  LeRoy  Livingston,  of  New  York;  Member  of  Congress  from  1809 
to  1812.  Fulton  was  the  great  man  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  tho 
steamboat. 

t  Thomas  R.  Gold  gradaated  at  Tale  College  in  1786 ;  Member  of  Congress 
from  1809  to  1818,  and  1816  to  1817;  died,  1826.    George  Sulliyan  was  my 
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men  of  tali^nts.  OUiors  would  Uave  been  glad  to  give  the  same  vote, 
had  (Aejf  not  /eared  for  iheir  poputari/y  in  iKe'ir  di'lrkts.  All  agree  in 
tha  imporUJice  of  pennitting  the  partj  choracten  to  diaappear.  In 
the  Seaate,  Lloyd,  Iloney,*  Bnysrd,  are  all  witb  me. 

"  Fedendiata,  in  abandoning  the  doctrinea  of  Wnahington,  of  elBcient 
prateetion,  bave  lost  tbeir  diacrimi native  cburocter,  aad,  io  tbeir  feara 
about  the  event  of  the  European  contests,  Iheir  naiioiiai  chamcler. 
]ngtead  of  a  patriotic  oppoaition  to  an  oppressive  government,  they 
are  in  great  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  mere  faction,  ready  w 
<iuanel  with  anything  which  may  endanger,  or  adopt  anything  which 
will  promote,  party  tucccM." 

Il  will  appear  from  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  who  had  strongly  supported  Mr.  Quincy'a 
TJews  and  conduct  just  narrated,  that  the  opinions  of  tborie  of 
hi«  political  friends  which  had  been  the  most  adverse  to  him  soon 
began  to  undergo  a  wholesome  cbange.  It  h  a  peep  into  the 
family  history  of  the  Boston  Federalists,  which,  like  family  his- 
tories  generally,  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  free  from  family 
jars.  These  domestic  discrepancies,  however,  appear  to  bave 
been  in  a  fair  way  to  be  healed.  Chief  Justice  Parsons  and  Mr. 
John  Lowell  were  among  the  warmest  opposere  of  any  aclion  on 
the  part  of  the  Federalists  in  Congress  that  looked  like  assistance 
or  encouragement  to  a  war  with  England. 

"Tourlettera  are  constantly  bom t  (he  hour  at /art4ef(  after  they  are 
received,  and  I  do  not  even  hint  at  any  portion  of  tbeir  cont(>nts  until 
1  find  iMh  portion  the  subject  of  general  conversation.  I  treat  them 
as  I  should  lovo-letten,  except  that  instead  of  sighs  they  elicit  groans. 
There  is  a  general  acquiescence,  and  I  may  aay  approbation,  of  the 
course  punued  by  yon  in  Congress.  Mr.  L.,  I  hear,  says  there  is  no 
dllfcrence  of  opinion  now  among  the  Federollats.  The  Chief  Justice, 
in  a  convetaation  which  I  sought  for  the  express  purpose  of  an  argit- 
vtent,  agreed  with  me  in  all  points,  except  that  one  short  speech  show- 

tklhvr's  clv>innt«;  be  wu  n  son  of  General  John  SulliTsn  of  th«  RoTolulion, 
and  nephew  of  Govoraor  Jamoi  SuUiTao  of  UaunchuMIti;  Member  of  Con- 
Hiuc  from  ISU  la  1813;  be  wu  a  dlilinguiihed  lawyer,  uid  long  Attorrwj'Goa- 
eni  ot  New  Uatnp>b)ra:  ha  died,  isse.  WUIiim  Reed,  of  Msrblehead,  wu  ■ 
weallhj  merchBnt,  who  wu  promiiiBnUy  connscled  witb  nillgiiim  and  beoBvo- 
lent  irmrunen't;  Member  of  Congreu  frtini  ISll  to  181G;  died,  1837. 

*  Oourbri'lce  Honey,  bom,  1T77;  un  eminent  lawyer;  long  Allonioy-Gea- 
enl  of  Deliwnn;  .'^irnnTor  fnini  ISIO  to  ISSli  died,  ISU. 
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ing  that  you  did  not  vote  upon  tlie  principle  of  giving  ««nction  to  war 
would  hare  been  grateful  to  him.  I'here  is  not  one  of  thcM  sworn 
brothers  who  is,  or  ever  wa«,  &  politiciaa,  or  who  ever  had  wh*t  old 
John  Adams  <^a1l8  the  tftct  of  the  feelings  and  passions  of  mankind ;  but 
they  are  men  of  probity,  of  t«Jent,  of  inSucnce,  and  the  Federal  party 
may  say  of  them,  Non  possum  vivere  fine  le  nee  cum  te!  " 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1813,  Mr.  Quint^y  made  his  speech 
on  Maritime  Protection.  Not  withstanding  the  chronic  enmity  of 
the  flaveholding  States  to  a  navy,  the  common  sense  of  the  abler 
Southern  members  of  the  war  party  in  Congress  perceived  ihe 
absolute  neeessity  of  some  naval  preparation  for  the  conflict  with 
Kogland  which  they  were  determined  to  bring  about.  It  was 
at  the  BUggeation  of  some  of  the^e  members,  and  especially  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  that  Mr.  Quincy  made  this  speech.  He  sasd  he 
was  apprehensive  that  arguments  from  that  side  of  the  House 
might  be  received  with  bo  natural  a  jealousy  that  more  would 
be  lost  than  gained  by  them ;  but  the  debate  had  been  conducted 
on  BO  liberal  a  Bcale,  and  his  own  State  had  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  question,  that  "he  could  not  permit  the  opportunity  to  pass 
without  bringing  his  small  tnbute  of  reflection  into  the  common 
Block."  Hb  then  went  on  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  navy  for 
the  protection  of  commerce,  the  importance  of  commerce  to  the 
whole  country,  and  the  amount  of  values  exposed  to  destruction 
from  the  smallest  squadron,  or  even  from  s  single  ship  of  war,  in 
the  present  unprotected  condition  of  the  coast.  I  will  give  a  few 
eitractafrom  the  body  of  the  speecli,  and  ihechiefof  its  peroration. 

"  If  this  commeree  were  the  mushroom  growth  of  a  night,  if  it  had 
its  vigor  from  the  temporary  excitement  and  the  accumulated  nutri- 
ment which  warring  elements  in  Europe  had  swept  from  the  places 
of  their  natural  deposit,  then,  indeed,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for 
a  temporizing  policy  touching  so  transitory  an  interest.  Bnt  com- 
merce in  the  Eastern  States  is  of  no  foreign  growth,  and  of  no  ad- 
ventitious seed.  Its  root  is  of  a  fibre  which  almost  two  centuries  have 
nourished ;  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  destiny  is  written  in  Ic^ble 
characters  as  well  in  the  nature  of  the  country  as  in  the  dispositions 
of  its  inhabitants.  Indeed,  Sir,  look  along  your  whole  coast,  from 
Passamaquoddy  to  Capes  Henry  and  Charles,  and  behold  the  deep  and 
far-winding  creeks  and  inlets,  the  noble  basins,  the  projecting  head- 
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die  majestic  rircni,  uad  those  sDiindB  and  baj's  wliich  fin>  more 
Uka  inlaod  aeas  than  like  anytliing  called  by  tbcee  names  in  otlier 
quartere  of  the  prlobe.  Can  any  man  do  tiiie  and  not  rcaliie  tiuil  the 
(hMiny  of  the  people  inhabiting  aueh  a  country  la  essentisUj'  mux- 
time  ?  Can  my  man  do  this  without  being  impressed  by  the  convic- 
tion that,  althonjiib  the  poor  projects  of  poUticiaiiB  may  eraburraai, 
iur  a  time,  tJie  dispositions  growing  out  of  the  condition  uf  such  a 
coimlry,  yet  th&l  Nuture  will  lie  loo  strong  lor  cobweb  rrgulationK, 
ftml  will  vindicate  her  rights  with  certain  effect,  —  perhaps  with  awful 
perils  ?  No  natioD  ever  did  or  ever  ought  to  reeiitt  such  alluremenW 
and  infitations  to  a  partjcidar  mode  of  industry.  The  purposes  of 
Providcncti  relative  to  the  destination  of  uien  are  to  be  gnthered  ftum 
the  circu  instances  in  which  Hia  beneficence  has  placed  them.  And  to 
refuse  to  make  use  of  the  means  of  prosperity  which  Ills  goodne»  has 
pal  i&u>  ODr  hands,  what  is  it  but  epuroiag  at  His  bounty,  and  reject- 
ing the  hletsings  which  Uia  inHnilc  wisdom  has  designattMl  lor  us  by  tlie 
*ery  nature  of  Ilia  allotmenla  ?  The  employmenis  of  industry  coa- 
□ecl«d  with  navigation  and  commercial  enterprise  arc  precious  to  the 
people  of  that  quarter  of  the  country  by  ancient  prejudiuv,  not  less 
than  by  recent  profit.  The  oconpation  i*  rendered  dour  and  vener- 
able by  ail  the  cherished  assoeiations  of  oiir  infancy,  and  all  tbe  sage 
uid  prudential  maxims  of  oar  Bnce!>tora.  And  as  to  the  lesntns  of 
ei>caurai;ement  derived  from  recent  experience,  irhat  nation  ever 
within  a  similar  period  received  so  many  that  were  sweet  and  saluta- 
ry i  What  nation  in  lo  short  a  time  ever  belbre  ascended  to  such  a 
height  of  commercial  greatness  ? 

"  It  baa  Uiea  said  by  some  pbilosophen  of  the  other  hemisphere, 
that  Nature  in  this  New  World  had  worked  by  a  sublime  scale;  that 
our  mountaiim  and  rivers  an<l  lakes  were  beyond  all  comparieoD 
greater  than  anything  the  Old  World  could  boost ;  that  «be  bad  here 
made  nothing  diminutive —  except  its  AUiHALft.  And  ought  we  not 
to  tear  ktt  the  UtCcmeBH  of  this  sarcasm  sUoiUd  be  ronctintraled  on 
our  oounlry  by  a  course  of  policy  wholly  unworthy  of  iho  magnitude 
and  nature  of  the  inlerestJ^  committed  to  our  guardianship?  Have 
we  not  rcssoD  to  fear  that  some  future  cynic,  with  an  asperity  which 
truth  iball  make  fHcrcing,  will  declare,  that  all  things  in  Uic»e  United 
States  iie  great  —  except  its  btatebuen?  and  that  we  are  pyg- 
nue*  to  whom  Providence  has  intrusted,  for  some  inscrutablu  purpoM, 
gigantic  labor*  ?  Ca«  we  deny  the  justice  of  auch  severity  of  remark, 
if^  instead  of  adapting  a  scale  of  thought  and  a  standard  of  action  pro- 
portionate to  the  greatness  of  our  trust  aud  the  mulliplied  i 
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(£  the  people,  we  bring  u>  our  Ui»]c  Uic  mere  measures  of  pToTeMonal 
industry,  and  mete  out  contributions  for  nstional  lutety  by  onr  fee- 
tables,  oiu-  yard-sticks,  and  our  gill-pots?  Can  we  refrain  from  sub- 
Boribing  to  the  truth  of  such  censure,  if  wfi  do  not  rise  in  some  degree 
to  the  height  of  our  obligations,  and  teacb  oursclvea  to  conceive,  and 
with  tbe  people  to  realize,  the  vastnew  of  ttoee  relations  which  are 
daily  springing  among  Slates  which  are  not  bo  much  one  empire  as  • 
congregation  of  empires  ? 

"  While  I  am  on  this  point,  I  cannot  rofrain  Irom  noticitig  a  atrange 
solecism  which  seems  to  prevail  touching  tlie  t«rm  flaq.  It  is  talked 
about  as  though  there  was  something  uiyeiical  in  its  very  nature,  —  as 
though  a  rag  with  certain  stripes  and  stars  upon  it  tied  to  a  stick,  and 
called  a  fla^,  was  a  wizard  wand,  and  entailed  security  aa  everything 
under  ■(  or  within  its  sphere.  There  is  nothing  like  all  this  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing.  A  flag  is  the  eridence  of  power.  A  land  dag  ia 
the  evidence  of  land  power,  A  maritime  flag  is  the  evidence  of  mari- 
time power.  You  may  have  a  piece  of  bunting  upon  a  staff,  and 
call  it  a  flag,  but  if  you  have  no  maritime  power  to  maintain  it,  yoo 
have  a  name,  ami  no  reality ;  you  have  the  shallow  without  the  sub- 
stance; you  have  the  sign  of  a  flag,  but  in  truth  vou  have  so  FLAO. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  can  any  one  contemplate  the  exigency  which  at  this 
day  depresses  our  country,  and  for  one  moment  deem  it  exceptional? 
The  degree  of  such  commercial  exigencies  may  vary,  but  they  must 
always  KAieU  It  is  ahaurd  to  suppose  that  such  a  population  aa  is  that 
of  the  Atlnntic  States  can  be  either  driven  or  decoyed  frtnn  the 
ocean.  It  is  just  as  abaunl  to  imagine  that  wealth  will  not  invite 
cupidity,  and  that  weakness  will  not  insure  both  insult  and  plunder. 
The  circumstances  of  our  age  make  this  truth  signally  impressiTe. 
Who  does  not  see  in  the  conduct  of  Europe  a  general  departure  &om 
thoM  common  principles  which  once  constituted  national  morality? 
What  is  safe  which  power  can  seize  or  ingenuity  can  circumvent? 
or  what  truths  more  palpable  than  these,  —  that  there  is  no  safety  for 
national  rights  but  in  the  national  arm,  and  that  important  interests 
eystematically  puraued  must  be  syslematically  protected  ? 

"Touching  that  branch  of  interest  which  is  most  precious  to  com- 
mercial men,  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  mistake.  For, 
however  dear  the  interests  of  property  or  of  life  exposed  upon  the 
ocean  may  be  to  their  owners  or  their  friends,  yet  the  safety  of  our 
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■lUn  and  of  our  Grveides,  of  our  cities  Euid  of  our  seaboard,  muFt.  Irom 
the  DUure  of  Uiings,  be  eutwiiied  nJtJi  the  affections  liy  tics  iucoiD* 
{Mntbly  more  atrong  and  Under.  And  it  happens  that  both  nation^ 
pride  and  honor  ^m  peculiarly  identified  with  the  support  of  tiiete 
primary  object*  of  coinaieruiid  ioteretiL 

"It  ii  in  this  view  I  state  that  the  Gret  and  most  important  obji'ct 
of  the  nation  ooght  to  be  such  a  naval  force  as  shall  give  such  a  de- 
gree of  rational  seturity  as  the  nature  of  Uie  entjeot  admits  to  onr 
cities  Hnd  scaboani  aod  c-oaeting  trade;  that  the  sj'steui  of  miirltiioo 
]ir»t«ctiaD  ought  to  rest  upon  this  bafis;  and  that  it  should  not  iit- 
tnuipt  to  go  farther  until  these  objecw  are  secured.  And  1  have  no 
hesitation  to  declare  that,  until  such  a  maritime  force  be  sj-EtetQalieally 
maintained  by  this  nation,  it  shauiefoUy  neglects  its  most  important 
duties  and  moHt  critical  it 


"But  it  it  inquired, '  What  effect  will  this  policy  haye  npon  the  pre»- 
«rt  eiigency?'  I  answer,  the  happiest  in  every  aspect.  To  fxhilst 
a  dcfinitire  intent  to  maintain  maritime  rights  by  maritime  means, 
what  U  it  bat  to  develop  new  stamina  of  national  character  ?  No  na- 
tion-can  have  or  has  a  right  t«  hope  for  respect  from  others  which  doi>a 
not  first  learn  to  respet-t  ilaelf.  And  bow  u  this  to  be  attained  ?  By  a 
course  of  conduct  conformable  to  Its  duticE,  and  relative  to  its  condi- 
tion. If  it  abandons  what  it  ought  to  defend,  if  it  fliea  from  Ihe  Held 
it  is  bound  to  maintain,  how  can  it  hope  for  honor?  To  what  other 
inberitanct!  is  it  entitled  but  disgrace  ?  Foreign  nations  undoubtedly 
look  upon  tliis  Union  with  eyes  long  read  in  the  history  of  man,  and 
with  thoughts  deeply  versed  in  the  effects  of  pamion  and  interest 
upon  independent  Slates,  associated  by  ties  so  ^>pBrently  flight  and 
noTol.  They  understand  well  that  the  rivalries  among  the  great  intet^ 
cslaof  such  Stales,  —  the  natural  envyingt  which  in  all  countries  spring 
np  between  agriciiltiire,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  —  the  inevitable 
jealousies  and  lean  of  eadi  other  of  South  and  North,  interior  and 
■oUmard, —  the  incipient  w  progressive  rancor  of  party  animosity, — 
%n  the  essential  weaknesses  of  sovereignties  thus  combined.  Whether 
thew  caase«  shall  operate,  or  whether  they  shall  cease,  foreign  nations 
will  gather  from  the  features  of  our  policy.  They  cannot  believe  that 
auch  a  nation  is  strong  in  the  affections  of  its  associated  pirts,  when 
tliey  see  the  vital  interests  of  whole  Slates  abandoned.  But  reverse 
tUs  policy;  show  a  definitive  and  stable  intent  to  yield  the  nattuvl 
protection  to  luch  essential  interests;  then  they  will  respect  yon- 
And  to  powerful  nations  honor  comes  attended  by  safety. 
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Of  what  stuff  i»   I 


(lisjirace  ? 
oompoeec]  ?  Is  a  nadori  Lti!<|£rBci:d  because  iu  flag  is  iiuulled,  —  be- 
eniiw  its  teamen  are  imprewcd,  —  becausB  its  course  upon  tbe  Iiigb- 
way  of  the  oruAn  u  obstructed  ?  No,  Sir.  Ali«tractly  coDsidered, 
all  this  is  uot  ilisgTac;e.  BecauHc  all  this  may  happen  Ij]  a  natioit  to 
weak  lis  not  lo  b«  able  to  maintain  the  diguity  of  its  Hag,  or  the  free- 
dom of  its  citizens,  or  the  safety  of  its  couree.  Natural  woakneci  ia 
never  disfrrat^e.  But,  Sir,  this  is  disgrace,  —  when  we  submit  lo  inselt 
and  to  injury  which  we  have  the  power  Uj  prevent  or  redress.  Its 
essential  ennstitiiculs  are  want  of  team  or  want  of  spirit.  When  a 
nation  with  ample  metuis  for  Its  defence  is  so  thick  in  tlie  brain  as  not 
to  put  them  into  a  suitable  atat«  of  preparation ;  or  wlien,  with  siiffi- 
clent  muscular  force,  it  in  so  tame  in  spirit  as  to  set-k  Haii:ty,  not  in 
manly  effort,  but  in  retiroment ;  —  then  a  nation  is  disgraced ;  then  it 
shrinks  from  its  high  and  sovereign  character  into  that  of  the  tribe  of 
iBsachar,  crouching  down  between  two  burdens,  —  the  French  burden 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  British  on  the  other,  —  so  dull,  so  lifelrae,  so 
stupid,  that,  were  it  not  for  its  braying,  it  could  not  bo  distinguished 
from  the  clod  oT  the  valley. 

"The  general  effect  of  the  policy  I  advocate  is  to  produce  confi- 
dence at  home,  and  respect  abroad.  These  are  twin  shoots  from 
the  some  slock,  and  never  fail  lo  flourish  or  fade  together.  Con- 
Gdcnea  is  a  plunt  of  no  mushroom  growth  and  of  no  artificial  texture- 
It  springs  only  from  sage  counsels  and  generous  cndcavois.  The  Ytro- 
tection  you  extend  must  be  officient,  and  suited  to  the  nature  erf'  the 
object  you  profess  txt  maiDtain.  If  it  be  neither  adequate  nor  appro-  ' 
priatQ,  your  wisdom  will  be  doubled,  your  motives  will  be  distrusted, 
and  iu  vain  you  will  expect  confidence.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
board wiU  inquire  of  their  own  senses,  and  not  of  your  logic,  concern- 
ing the  reality  of  their  protection. 

"  As  to  respect  abroad,  what  course  can  be  mora  certun  to  insure 
it?  What  object  more  honorable,  what  more  dignified,  than  to  behold 
a  great  nation  puisuing  wise  ends  by  appropriate  means,  —  ri^ng  to 
adopt  a  series  of  systematic  exertions  suited  to  her  power,  and  ade- 
qunco  to  her  purposes?  What  object  more  consolatory  to  the  friends, 
what  more  paralysing  to  the  enemies,  of  our  Union,  than  to  behold  the 
natural  jealousies  and  rivalries  which  are  the  acknowledged  dangers 
of  our  political  condition  subsiding  or  sacrificing  ?  What  sight  more 
exhilHrnting  than  to  see  thi»  great  nation  once  more  walking  forth 
among  the  na^ons  of  the  earth  under  the  protection  of  no  foreign 
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•bicld  ?  Peaceful,  becauae  powerful.  Powarful,  becauie  united  in 
interMbi  Mid  aiualgamuUd  by  conceDtration  uf  thoee  interesls  in  the 
iMionai  affections. 

"But  let  the  opposite  policy  prevail ;  let  tbe  eueutial  interests  of 
the  great  component  parta  of  this  Union  find  no  protection  under  the 
national  Arm  \  instead  of  safely  let  them  realize  oppresaion,  —  and  the 
■eeds  of  diiicord  and  dissolution  are  inevitably  sown  in  a  soil  the  best 
fitt«d  for  their  root,  and  aObnling  the  richest  nourishment  for  llieir 
expansion.  It  may  bo  a  long  dme  before  they  ripen.  Cut  sooner  or 
later  they  will  assuredly  burst  forth  in  all  their  destructive  energies. 
In  the  intvnnediate  penod,  what  aspect  docs  a  union  thus  destitute  of 
vcment  present?  Is  it  that  of  a  nation  keen  to  discern,  and  strong  to 
resist,  violations  of  its  sovereignty  ?  It  ha^  rather  the  appeamni'e  of  a 
cuual  collection  of  semi-bBrbarous  clans,  with  the  fbnns  of  civilixa- 
tion  and  with  the  rude  and  rending  passion*  of  the  savage  state.  lit 
troth,  powerful,  yet,  as  to  any  foreign  effect,  imbeeile.  Rich  in  the 
goodi  of  fortune,  yet  wanting  that  inherent  spirit  without  which  a  na- 
tion is  poor  indeed;  their  strength  exhausted  by  struggles  fur  local 
power;  their  moral  sense  debased  by  low  intrigues  for  personal  popu- 
larity or  temporary  pre-eminence ;  all  their  thoughts  turned,  not  lo 
the  safety  of  the  state,  but  to  the  elevation  of  a  cbiellun.  A  people 
presenting  such  an  aspect,  —  what  have  they  lo  expect  aliroad  ? 
Wliat  but  pillHge,  insult,  and  scorn? 

"  The  clioJce  is  before  ua.  Persist  in  refusing  efficient  maritime  pro- 
tection ;  persist  in  the  system  of  commercial  reslrictioni ;  what  now 
if  pcrhapR  anticipation  will  hereafter  be  history." 

This  speech  had  the  felicity,  rare  enough  in  iny  father's  case, 
of  meeting  with  the  upprobatioii  of  both  sides  of  the  House. 
The  Fedcrnli:its  throughout  the  country  geaerully  applauded  it, 
t  without  important  esceptiouB,  as  we  abail  presently 
ice.     In  a  letter  to  my  mother  be  thus  speaks  of  its  efiect:  — 

"  The  result  as  respects  my  own  gratification  has  been  beyond  any- 
thing I  ever  before  experienced,  Friends  and  foes,  lovers  and  halera 
of  the  navy,  have  expressed  them»el  vet  in  terms  which  1  do  not  choo«e 
to  repeat  even  to  you,  because  I  know  they  are  not  entirely  deserved." 


of  receiving  the  following  letter 
ss  he  himself  says  of  it, 
lequi vocal,  and    cbaructeristic" 
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The  tipeei^li  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  well-known 
opinions  of  Mr.  Adams  aa  to  tbo  imponance  of  a  naval  eitab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Quikcy. 

"  Ma,  QuiNCr :  —  1  thank  you  for  your  speech  in  relHtion  to  man- 
tine  prote<?tIan,  and  much  more  lor  making  it.  It  is  the  speech  ofa 
man,  a  citircn,  and  a  stateinian.  It  ia  neither  h)-porba1c  nor  flattery 
in  ne  to  say,  it  is  the  most  importanC  Bpceeb  evtr  uttered  in  that  Houso 
■ince  1789.  I  caru  not  a  farthtug  whom  1  ofTund  by  this  dectaratioa. 
Bar.  I  BID  puzzled  and  confounded  to  see  that  not  one  member  tiiim 
Now  England  ha«  been  found  to  second  or  support  you.  It  is  not  less 
fiurprinng  that  not  a  member  from  the  two  vast  States  of  New  Vork 
and  Pennsylvania  has  said  a  word  to  assist  you.  I  could  give  a  spe- 
cious account  of  this,  from  motives  the  meanest,  and  basest,  and  most 
disgraceful  to  Imman  nature ;  but  none  at  all  from  any  manly,  gener- 
ous, and  natural  source,  and  therefore  1  will  not  attcropt  any  solution 
of  the  theoreoi.     Again  I  say,  I  thank  you. 

"John  Adams." 

A  slip  of  paper  ia  wafered  to  this  letter,  on  which  is  written 
the  following  words  from  the  Siith  Epistle  of  Horace :  "  Piace- 
rour,  venemur,  ut  olim"j  —  the  precise  application  of  which  I  do 
not  perceive,  unle^  it  be  aimed  as  a  earcaatn  at  the  men  who 
would  prefer  their  own  selfish  gratifications  lo  the  honor  and 
eafety  of  their  country. 

My  bcher  had  also  many  other  most  cordial  expressions  of  ap- 
proval from  prominent  Federalists.  In  his  own  words,  "  I  was 
sapported  in  the  niost  gratifying  language  by  men  whose  praise 
is  worthy  of  being  preserved."  On  the  17tli  of  February  Etobert 
Walsh  wrote  to  him :  — 

'•  I  am  in  raptures  with  your  speech  on  the  navy  Ull.  It  is  truly  the 
work  of  a  philosophical  and  clear-minded  politician." 

On  the  24th  of  February  FTarriaon  Gray  Otis  wrote :  — 

"  The  speech  on  the  navy  is  worthy  of  being  read  in  all  the  churches. 

I  think  it  is  the  best  and  most  popular  view  of  that  great  question  that 

has  ever  appeared,  and  am  confident  it  wilt  be  regarded  in  more  aua- 

picious  times  as  an  elementary  treatise   upon  the  sectional  rclaljons 
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and  interests  of  our  country,  lis  well  as  a  lucid  expostlioD  of  the  filncm 
and  necewitj-  and  means  of  uljuating  them  by  tlio  inatrumcntalities  of 
a  navy.  Some  of  our  lounging  cavillers  (not  caTnlien)  dispute  the 
Accuracy  of  tlie  calculations,  espocially  thoso  fumiBhad  by  Reed.  Bnt 
I  silence  tJicir  nonsense  by  referring  them  to  the  princtiila  and  ari/a- 
ni<nU  contained  in  the  speech,  and  answering  them,  that  all  the  errors, 
if  proved,  do  not  vary  the  result.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  it  a  very 
extensive  circulation." 

Christopher  Gore  wrote,  oo  the  2Gili  of  February :  — 
"  I  anj  very  gratofid  for  your  speech  in  favor  of  a  navy.  If  reason 
and  argument  bad  weight  in  Congress,  such  a  discoune  could  not 
have  failed  to  produce  some  effect  on  the  votes  of  that  body.  If  tho 
commercial  part  of  the  oommunity  were  not  contemned  by  our  SouUi- 
em  lords  more  than  their  black  slaves,  some  attention  would  be  paid 
by  government  to  the  interests  of  navigation.  But  as  an  oppressed  and 
injured  people,  it  secus  we  must  remain  a  prey  ta  the  malignant  envy 
of  onr  aMOciat«s  of  the  South,  and  to  the  baseness  and  folly  of  many  of 
thcee  who  affect  to  repreat-nt  tho  interests  of  New  England, which  they 
bare  not  wisdom  to  discern,  or  are  willing  to  betray  for  a  little  tem- 
porary superiority  over  men  whose  tame  they  hate,  and  whose  honor- 
able elevation  they  can  never  hope  lo  attain." 

Of  the  immediate  occasion  of  tUia  speech,  and  of  the  secret 
diHapprovoI  nliicb  it  cuu^ed  among  a  most  influential  portion  of 
his  constitueolfi  and  personal  friends,  my  father  baa  left  this 
record:  — 

"The  strong  desire  of  these  South  Carolina  politicians  to  favor  a 
navy  made  tbcm  exprcM  to  nic  a  wish  that  I  would  present  the  view 
of  the  Eastern  States  on  that  subject,  which  induced  me  lo  make  that 
exertlcra  which  olherwise  T  should  not  have  done.  For  the  predomi- 
nating leeling  in  the  mercantile  class  was  at  this  moment  hostile  to 
every  form  of  warlike  preparation,  which  they  persuaded  themselves 
would  be  applied,  not  to  their  defence,  but  to  provoke  further  hostilities 
with  Great  Britain,  and  in  support  of  the  views  of  the  French  Emperor. 
Accordingly,  although,  as  1  haves^d,  that  effort  ws5  publicly  applauded 
by  men  of  all  parties,  it  was  far  from  being  occeplnble  to  the  leading 
Mercantile  interests,  so  deep  were  prej  udices,  and  so  nervous  were  they 
throng  fear." 

II" 
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1812. 

Tbe  Johh  Behrt  Scahdai.— Codrbe  or  Bostos  FenBRJiJsrg  tdvoh- 
mo  IT.  —  Trk  Wak  Dehocoath.  ^  Clat  add  Calhouv.  —  The  Slitt 
Datb'  ExitAROD.— DEirATcn  or  the  News  to  Bobtob-^Itb  Emor, 
Mkhcahtile  akd  Political.  —  The  Was  Democbatb  fbcvati.  over 
Mb,  Hadi«om.  —  War  with  Kkolakd  is  declabed.  —  Mb.  Quikct  db- 
utAswt  A  He-blbctios.  —  Hi8  Krasobb  tok  n.  —  ErrzcT  or  the  War 
OK  New  Knolamd.  —  ArriuiiiBiiiioiis  at  Quincy.  —  The  Cukstitltiuii 

AMD     GUBRBlkHC— .HitU.    AKD     DKCATUR.  —  MbET1!II1     OF     JuH.I    AdAUS 
ABI)     TlUUmi'      PlCKEBIHO     AT     QuiNI 

NErnKw.  —  Bis  LtmtRS  to  Mr.  C)ui: 


—  Johh    Bakiwuh    t 


EARLY  in  the  spring  of  1812  tbe  curiouB  historical  episode 
of  the  John  Henry  scandal  occurred.  Though  it  ia  pretty 
well  known  to  tbe  readers  of  the  history  of  those  times,  I  will 
here  give  my  father's  account  of  il,  which  is  the  more  lively,  per- 
haps, from  his  having  been  himself  one  of  the  per^ns  whose 
ho^pitaUty  had  been  abused  by  that  advcnlurer. 

"On  the  9th  of  Manih,  1812,  a  message  from  President  Madison 
opened  to  Congress  and  the  pubhe  a  mean  and  base  transaction,  in 
which  the  secret  serrice  fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury  was  ap- 
plied solely  to  circulate,  for  electioneering  purposes,  party  aipcisions 
and  suspicions  against  the  bighest  and  moat  honorable  men  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  as  fuel  to  the  most  malignant  party  passions. 
From  the  year  1S09  to  1812,  there  had  been  residing  in  those  States 
a  man,  John  Henry  by  name.  He  bad  married  a,  lady  of  good  family 
in  Philadelphia,  and  with  her  and  two  children  came  to  Boston,  osten- 
sibly lor  health  and  amusement,  bringing  letters  of  introduction  to 
many  families  in  the  place,  —  among  others  to  mine.  He  was  received 
with  the  attention  due  to  tbe  resjiectability  of  the  letters  he  brought, 
and  regarded  as  a  man  passing  idly  through  the  world,  seeking  and 
entitled  to  no  special  interest  or  confidence.  lie  flitted  jbout  New 
England,  —  sometimes  rtt  Windsor,  and  sometimes  at  Burlington,  in 
Vermont,  —  but  chiefly  resided  in  Boston.    His  manners  being  gentle- 


inly  Bod  Ilia  letl«ra  of  introductJon  good,  be  wai  admitted  Iri.'elf  into 
icietj,  and  heard  Ihe  convenatioD  at  private  tables,  but  without  any 
relorence  to  bim. 

"  During  aJI  this  time,  oi  it  olUrwardi  appeared,  he  wa«  a  spy, 
autborized  by  Sir  James  Craig.  Governor  of  the  BnlJah  Provincea  in 
Norlb  Amenca,  to  travel  in  tbe  Baatura  States,  to  gain  and  vommu- 
oicate  9ucb  knowledge  as  be  could  of  tbe  state  of  affain  and  of  the 
opinions  of  toen,  with  authority  also,  if  he  found  any  parlieii  or  per- 
Eona  of  leading  influence  in  tbooe  Butea  willing  to  enter  infu  any 
political  connection  with  the  British  goTcmment,  to  receive  and  coni- 
municate  such  disposition  to  him,  for  which  purpose  he  received  cre- 
dentials of  his  authority  in  this  respect,  irhich  in  such  case  he  was  at 
liberty  to  prodnce.  For  these  lervieea  be  was  paid,  and  was  to  receive 
euch  pecuniary  aid  as  be  might  require.  AAer  having  been  three 
years  in  this  agency,  having  collecteil  nothing  but  what  every  newft- 
paper  in  the  country  coutd  communicate,  having  done  uothing,  and 
not  having,  or  pretending  to  liave,  found  a  single  individual  in  the 
United  States,  of  any  seutiou  or  party,  disposed  to  have  any  political 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  to  whom  he  could  exhibit  his  secret 
credontluls,  be  laid  before  tbe  British  government  exorbitant  claims 
for  services,  which  they  inataatly  rejected.  Excessively  indignant  at 
this  treatment,  he  resolved  to  turn  traitor  to  his  government,  and 
Opened  a  negotiation  with  Madison  for  the  sale  of  his  papers.  And 
althongh  they  contained  not  a  word  Implluiting  any  individual,  or  any 
party,  nor  one  Important  fact,  except  that  tbe  British  govemment  bod 
employed  a  ipi/  in  the  United  States  for  tbe  purpose  of  being  informed 
of  the  actual  position  of  aflain  within  them,  yet  Madison,  availing 
hiuitelf  of  the  power  intrusted  to  him  as  President  over  tbe  secret 
service  fund,  paid  this  fellow  for  his  papers  fitly  thousand  dollars  out 
of  tbe  public  treasury  ! 

■■  In  communicating  this  purchase,  Madison  had  the  art  and  audaci- 
ty to  declare  that  this  secret  agent  had  been  employed  In  the  Eastern 
States  in  fomenting  disaifeetion,  and  in  intrigues  with  the  disaffected 
to  bring  about  resistance  to  the  laws  and  a  politlciJ  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  when  not  an  individual  was  ever  intimated  as  being 
concerned  with  Henry,  or  tbe  slightest  cviilence  adduced  of  any  In- 
trigue with  him  by  any  person  or  party.  Tu  such  arts  could  a  man 
phicud  at  the  bead  of  the  nation  condescend,  to  give  food  to  party 
malice,  and  to  increase  the  chances  of  his  re-election,  then  depending, 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States!  Tbe  negotiation  was  m»]e, 
and  the  money  paid  in  Washington  early  In  tbe  month  of  February. 
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But  to  conceal  the  opemtion,  and,  if  ponlble,  the  fact  Uiat  tbe  papers 
liad  been  pud  for  hy  the  Presidcnl,  Henrj'  led  WasUington,  and  wroW 
ft  letter  from  Fhiladelpbia,  ilal^d  tbc  20th  of  February  (ten  qc  twenty 
days  after  llie  temu  of  puivhaae  had  been  settled  and  the  money  paid), 
in  whicb  he  apparently  made  a  self-moved  and  disinterested  stateinenC 
of  tbe  patrioliu  motiitis  which  hail  induced  him  '  hereailh  to  tranrmil  the 
pabtic  doctanenlt  in  hit  peoaeiiioii,'  and  that  this  had  beuo  Jont  volun- 
tarilg  out  of  regard  to  the  United  States.  It  afterwards  appeared  that 
these  documents,  so  far  from  having  been  transmitted  from  Philadelphia 
on  the  20th  of  February,  nure  in  fact  then  in  tbe  bands  of  Maditon,  and 
that,  in  accordance  with  proci<Gdings  projtiuted  at  Washinj^on,  these 
falsehoods  were  written  ttom  Philadelphia  to  conceal  the  nature  of 
the  transaction,  that  Henry  might  escape  from  tbe  country  before  it 
should  be  publicly  known  in  tbe  United  Stat^s•  Accordingly,  before 
its  appearance  Henry  was  on  bis  voyage  to  France  on  board  the  sloop- 
of-war  Wasp,  sent  to  carry  despatches  to  Europe.  History  baa  few 
trausactJouB  to  record  more  disgraceful  to  a  govcrnoient  than  this, 
considering  its  nature,  its  objects,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, and  the  means  taken  to  concool  it  from  public  view. 

"  Some  of  the  influential  leaders  of  tlic  Federal  party  were  so  in- 
fatuated in  their  belief  of  the  character  of  British  diplomacy,  that  tbey 
at  first  discredited  altogctJier  Crwg's  letter  tu  Henry, — pronounced 
it  a  forgery,  and  that  it  was  utterly  incredible  a  British  Governor 
should  have  been  engaged  in  employing  n  epy  in  the  Eastern  States 
for  any  such  purpose  m  this  letter  indicated.  By  this  confidence  in 
British  purity,  they  at  firet  weakened  the  effect  of  these  discioeures, 
and  confirmed  in  publiu  opinion  their  devolednces  to  the  British 
nation,  Their  course  of  proceeding  in  relation  to  those  disclosures 
concurring  with  their  condumning  my  course  in  voting  for  prepa- 
ration for  WOT,  maintaiiiiug  that  bj'  such  vote  I  was  committed  to 
vole  for  war,  and  tliereby  condemning  me  for  not  yielding  my  sense 
of  public  duty  to  their  fears,  effectually  disgusted  me." 

It  was  in  this  slate  of  feeling  that  he  wrote  to  bia  wife  as  fol- 
lows, Miirch  20,  1812:  — 

"  My  anxiety  to  g;ct  home  is  ioiense ;  yet  it  seems  my  duty  to  stay 
and  watch  this  sleeping  .£tna,  although  it  will  probably  do  nothing 
but  smoulder ;  and  if  it  burn,  I  can  interpose  no  resistance  to  stay  its 
fury.  This  session  has  given  me  a  quielui  with  Congress.  They  may 
send  me  on  a  mission  ta  Kamschatka  rather  than  here.  As  to  the 
Federalists,  I  have  preached  and  practised  in  order  to  impress  on  them 
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their  political  duty.  If  they  justify  Great  Britnin,  or  lait  violrnUy,  or 
further  than  by  way  of  siiggmtion,  tho  ground  that  Henry's  discloaurca 
are  forgeries,  they  are  fools,  and  the  party  i»  not  worth  the  sftTing. 
Administration  may  spread  fifty  traps  in  broad  day,  and  they  will 
walk  deliberately  into  them.  There  is  but  one  high,  generous,  noble 
l^und.  Taico  the  docum«uls  for  granted.  Show  an  indignant  Bense 
of  injury  at  the  attempt,  and  turn  the  indignation  of  tho  country 
i^inst  Mailison  for  the  base  iusinuatjon  contained  in  his  Message, — 
M  different  from  what  the  tenor  of  Henry's  papci?  justifiw,  —  and  for 
the  notorious  intrigno  and  waste  of  pablio  moneys." 

On  (he  22<1  of  March  he  again  wrote  dd  the  same  subject: — 
"  1  find  that  the  doctrine  that  Henry's  papers  are  forgcrieii  is  the 
fkTOT^to  one  with  the  Federalists,  and  it  is  just  the  ground  Administra- 
tion wishes  them  to  take.  I  have,  however,  little  doubt  that  Sir  James 
Craig's  letter  was  genuine,  —  whether  previously  sanctioned  in  Eng- 
land 1  cannot  say.  But  it  ought  to  be  viewed  with  peculiar  disgust 
by  the  Federal  party,  to  whom  it  was  both  an  insult  and  an  iqjury. 
I  find  this  sentiment  is  little  fblt,  and  less  eiiprcssed.  Men  are  so  run 
away  with  by  the  apprehension  of  a  British  war,  and  with  tlie  belief 
that  It  is  the  intention  of  onr  government  to  get  us  into  one,  that  they 
forget  what  Is  due  to  their  own  character  as  a  party.  1  shall  be 
thought  a  trimmer  by  all  the  violcnts.  My  fate  is  odd.  By  some  I 
am  thought  sueh  a  raving  Federalist  as  to  be  shrewdly  suspected  of 
being  one  of  Henry's  confidants :  by  others  that  I  am  so  strongly  hos- 
tile to  the  British  that  I  am  in  danger  of  turning  Democrat.  Tho 
tnilh  is,  that  there  is  on  intermedlato  ground  for  an  American  poli- 
tician to  ftand  upon.  That  I  seek,  and  when  I  think  1  have  found  it 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  del'end  it,  let  who  will  shake  or  wonder,  con- 
demn or  applaud." 

Iq  another  letter,  dated  March  26th,  he  saya :  — 
"  Your  feelings  toward  Madison  and  his  party  are  very  natural,  but 
their  conduct  is  prccUely  sueh  as  all  history  lends  ds  to  eipcct,  in  pop- 
alar  governments,  from  ambitious  leaden.  All  governments  nre  but 
a  choice  among  evils,  and  with  all  the  stmggles  to  which  our  form  sub- 
JMts  ns,  and  all  the  apparent  intrigues  to  which  it  exposes  tis,  I  am 
£ir  fkim  being  certain  that  as  much  happiness  is  not  to  be  enjoyed 
under  it  as  under  any  other  which  could  be  induced.  As  to  knaves 
and  fools  being  our  governors,  under  what  form  of  government  are 
they  not  powerful?    Either  one  or  the  other  of  that  species  presides  at 
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preKDt  over  every  nation  in  Europe.  Whj  fhould  we  repine  at  k 
coBUBoa  destiny  ?  As  to  my  views  on  the  prospect  bf/are  us,  if  liey 
■eem  difcoumgiDg  in  your  view,  thnt  is  pcrbikps  llie  result  of  the  in- 
■tant  efTcct,  rather  thui  of  the  purnmnunt  operation  of  thv  aca«ur«,  or 
raUicr  the  no  mensurfs,  here  progretsing.  Tbe  stale  of  things  may  be 
wliolc!cini(^  It  may  bo  about  to  grow  rough  &nd  tempestuous  weather. 
1  eonfess  it  Rppcan  hazy.  But  there  arc  landmarks  eaoiigti  Ui  steer 
by.  The  shore  is  bold,  and  I  see  no  great  danger  of  ehipwrcck.  We 
shall  have  enough  'tossing  about,"  but  that  keeps  the  faculties  in  play 
My  opinion  has  always  been,  that  we  should  get  relief,  but  through 
suSeriug.  I  hope  that  what  the  people  of  MBssaehu^otls  have  already 
felt  will  makftthem  wise  enough  to  produce  at  the  olcctions  a  salutary 
ehangc.  If  it  di^  not,  thoy  must  go  to  school  again.  This  is  the  way 
prescribed  by  Providiinco  for  humitn  instruction,  luid  I  quarrel  not 
with  itji  institutions,  but  cudoavor  to  teach  myself  to  undcntand,  ajid 
to  conform  my  life  to  an  admiration  of,  and  acquiuMence  in,  its  tyf- 
tern.  As  to  the  British,  there  is  n  foolish  leaning  upon  them  among 
some  of  our  friends,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  does  little 
credit  to  their  patriotism,  does  infinitely  less  to  their  judgment. 
The  truth  is,  the  British  look  upon  us  as  a  foreign  nation,  nud  we 
mu»t  look  upon  them  in  the  same  light.  They  are  willing  to  make  us 
the  tools  of  their  policy,  and  we  oiiglit  not  to  attribute  to  them  higher 
motives  than  those  which  reoUy  actuate  them." 

On  ibe  27th  of  March  he  again  wrote ;  — 

"  I  do  not  fi-el  the  des|K)ndcnce  you  seem  to  imugine  from  my  last 
letter.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  I  look  upon  life  differently  from  meet 
men,  who  deem  the  great  objecu  of  it  to  bo  peace  and  security. 
I  believe  this  scene  of  things  to  be  destined  for  exertions  and  duties. 
Circumetancea  may  moke  the  first  rigorous  and  the  latter  critical.  It 
is  very  little  within  our  power  to  select  either  the  theatre  or  the  time 
of  action.  But  the  great  object  in  which  the  mind  ought  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  on  which  our  fehcity  should  be  made  dependent,  \t  a 
thorough  performance  of  duty,  and  a  vigorous  esertjon  of  our  facul- 
ties, according  to  the  nature  of  the  stage,  and  of  the  period  whiuh  & 
higher  than  human  power  has  provided  for  us." 

All  thb  lime  the  oun  rj  waa  dr  ng  p  d  y  into  a  war  wiili 
England.  The  war  of  omme  al  3  ction^t  having  failed  to 
bring  that  haughty  powe  o  m  he  al  e  native  of  silent  Bub- 
mission  or  an  appeal  o    h    las    a    ume      o    kings  and  oationB 
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was  more  and  more  forced  upon  men's  minds.  The  failh  of  Mr. 
Mndiaon  in  the  eompalsory  power  of  Enibargoa  and  Aets  of  Non- 
Inlercourse  was  not  yel  ehaken,  and  llierc  was  no  man  in  the 
naltoa  that  slimnk  from  a  reaort  to  arms  more  nervouBly  than 
he.  But  the  spirit  of  haired  lo  England  which  Jefferson  hud 
evoked,  and  he  himself  had  conjured  with,  was  grown  too  strong 
for  Sir.  Madison  to  exorciiie  or  to  control.  As  a.  last  resort  he 
induced  Mr.  Finkney  of  Marj'land,  late  Minister  to  Eiigbnd,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  men  the  country  erer  produced,  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  merchants  in  the  different  commercial  cities 
to  write  to  their  correspondents  in  England,  and  ask  them  to 
endeavor  to  persuade  the  British  Ministry  to  modify  the  Orders 
in  Council  sufficiently  to  make  it  possible  for  the  United  .Stntes 
to  withdraw  from  ihetr  unpleasant  position  with  some  show  of 
grace.  He  succeeded  in  drawing  after  him  some  of  the  Federal 
mercbanle  even  of  Boston,  by  acting  skilfully  on  their  hopes  and 
fear;.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  English  Ministry  were  as 
&Bt  anchored  as  their  isle,  and  would  make  neither  concessions 
nor  advances.  AU  this  strengthened  the  war  party  in  Congress. 
Of  this  parly  Henry  Clay  was  the  guiding  spirit.  Of  his  char- 
acter and  qualifications  for  this  leadership  my  father   speaks 

*■  Bold,  atpiring,  premmptnoui,  with  a  rough,  overbearing  eloqnenee, 
neither  exact  nor  coinpreheniive,  which  he  had  cnltirated  and  formed 
in  the  contests  with  the  half-civilized  wranglets  in  the  county  courtt 
of  Kentucky,  and  'joickened  into  confidence  and  readiness  by  succe«s- 
fhl  declftmations  at  harbccnea  and  electioneering  ■tnigglca,  he  had 
not  yet  that  polish  of  language  and  refinement  of  manners  which  he 
afterwards  acquired  by  familiarity  and  attrition  with  highly  cultivated 

men Such  was  the  man  whose  influence  and  power  more  than 

that  of  any  other  produced  the  war  of  1813  between  the  United 

States  and  Great  Briton Absurd  as  an  invasion  of  Canada  in 

defence  of  our  commen^ial  rights  would  appear,  yet,  if  war  were  once 
declared,  the  nation  might  be  brought  up  lo  it.  as  we  could  dn  oolfaing 
else ;  and  the  measure  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  Kentucky  and  ttie 
Western  States.  Levies  of  men  could  easily  be  raised  among  their 
vigorous  and  active  population,  and  army  supplies  woulil  1>e  a  bounty 
upon  beef,  corn,  fiour,  and  their  other  product*,  —  among  them  the 
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Met  expenditurcB  of  the  war  would  be  made.  All  this  Claj  fbreuw, 
aad,  in  the  event,  realized.  The  invnsioD  of  Canada  advanced  Kea- 
tiicky  and  the  WeBtem  Stnles  filly  yeitn  in  prosperous  progruss." 

The  war  pari;,  bonever,  were  willing  to  indulge  Mr.  Madisoa 
with  one  more  trial  of  the  effect  of  an  Knibargo  for  eisty  days. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  the  following  transaction,  of  which  I 
will  give  my  father'^  own  account. 

"  On  the  Slet  of  March,  Mr.  Calhoun,  a  member  of  the  CoiomiUee 
on  Foreign  Reladons,  came  to  me  voluntarily,  and  told  me  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  duterminei]  to  lay  another  Kmbaigo,  —  that  it  would 
certainly  be  dune, —  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government 
that  it  ahould  be  made  public.  I  a^ked  him  if  I  was  aulhoriied  to 
communicjito  that  intention  to  my  constituents.  lie  i-cplied,  certainly, 
that  it  was  to  that  end  ho  had  mentioned  it  to  me.  1  immediately 
sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lloyd.  We  agreed  the  important  in- 
Ibrmatjon  ought  to  be  instantly  tranamitled  to  the  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton, and  united  in  a  letter  to  H.  G.  Otis  and  T.  H.  Perkins,  with 
ihe  intelligence  Mr.  Calhoun  had  given  me.  We  contracted  with  a 
stage  proprietor  to  deliver  our  despatch  in  Boston  in  Beventy-stx  hours. 
This  contract  was  liilfilled,  and  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  April,  the  intelli- 
gence reached  Boston.  The  effect  was  electric,  the  eicitcment  pro- 
duced never  exceeded.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  whole  town 
was  in  motion,  every  truck  and  cart  nas  in  requisition,  the  streets  and 
wharves  were  crowded  by  the  merchants,  anxious  to  send  their  ships 
to  i^ea  bclbre  the  harbor  was  closed  by  the  Embargo.  The  loadii^g 
and  sailing  continued  all  .Sunday.  This  news,  coming  on  the  eve 
of  the  April  elections,  was  met  first  with  disbelief,  then  with  oal- 
unmy.  'The  duty  assigned  to  me,'  wrote  William  Sullivan,  'was  to 
jU'Eur.  at  caucus,  that  the  letter  you  and  Lloyd  sent  to  Otis  was 
neither  a  forgery  nor  an  electioneering  trick ;  both  which  had  been 
asserted  concerning  it.'  The  timeliness  of  this  communication  from 
Mr.  Lloyd  and  myself  was  evident.  Its  importance  to  the  interests  of 
the  merchants  was  apparent  by  the  rapid  and  earnest  use  they  made 
of  it,  and  its  favorable  effect  upon  the  State  election  was  undeniable. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  responsible  acts  of  my  public  life,  taken  on  the 
information  of  a  deliberate  intention  of  the  Administration,  communi- 
cated to  me  voluntarily,  not  confidentially,  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  ea- 
preas  authority  from  him  to  transmit  it  to  my  constituents,  and  done 
solely  from  a  sense  of  public  duly  and  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
merchants-     Yet  though  it  was  thus  used,  generally  approved,  and 
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eTen  lauded  by  moat  of  my  I'riciids,  it  was  far  from  being  so  by  tba$e 
who  Wok  tiie  iead  in  llie  conduct  of  tbc  Federal  party.  They  «l  firat 
mecred  lutd  diebelievud  the  etatemCDt,  said  that,  as  it  respected  ttie 
electioDs,  the  FedetalJECs  had  lost  more  voEea  at  the  polls  by  sending 
away  sailors  who  could  vote,  than  were  gained  by  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  news,  and  treated  very  slightly  the  advantage  gained  by 
my  letter. 

"  Mrs.  Quiney  wrote  to  me  on  the  6th  of  April :  '  Isaac  P.  Davis  said 
to  me,  there  were  gentlemen  in  the  parly  who  made  a  practice  of 
disapproving  of  everything  the  Federalists  in  Congress  had  done,  from 
tho  beginning  lo  the  end;  that  they  were  very  few  in  number,  but 
made  up  in  violence  what  they  wanted  in  strength.'  Facts  of  this 
kind  clinched  my  determlnatJou  never  again  to  engage  in  a  service  so 
arduous,  so  responsible,  so  thankless,  so  subject  to  be  abused  by  one 
aectioD  of  the  party  and  only  feebly  supported  by  another,  —  divided 
by  ila  interesU,  passions,  oSections,  and  principles." 

Uy  fallier  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
conscieDtious  peribraiance  of  hia  public  duty  and  his  faithful 
service  of  his  party,  eubordinaled  only  to  the  higher  allegiance 
due  to  his  country,  bad  been  requited  by  a  portion  of  the  leading 
Federaliels.  We  have  already  seen  bow  his  displeasure  at  the 
conduct  of  ihese  gODtleraett  in  the  Henry  matter  had  helped  to 
toalte  up  his  nind  to  wilhdraw  from  Congress,  and  thi^  freali 
sense  of  personal  i.ijaslit*  only  strengthened  that  resolution.  In 
a  letter  to  his  wife  written  about  this  lime,  he  thus  expresses  his 
I ec lings  and  opinions  as  to  the  course  of  the  leaders  of  bis  party, 
and  repeats  his  detenninalion  not  to  return  to  Washington  afler 
the  expiration  of  this  term. 

"  Tuu  and  my  other  correspondents  are  ray  witnesses,  that  I  have 
fbreaeen  llie  renewal  of  the  Smbargo.  Last  November  I  wrote,  'If 
yoa  mean  to  get  rid  of  the  restrictive  system,  you  must  be  wilUng  to 
wish,  prefer,  and  even  demand  war,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  But  I 
foand  I  coold  not  be  supported  by  my  friends.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  content  myself  with  a  sileut  acquleaccnt  course,  instead  of  one 
open,  stimulative,  vigorouD,  such  as  was  due  to  the  crisis,  to  our  coun- 
try, to  our  character  and  hopes  as  a  party.  From  the  friendship  of 
Great  Britain  we  have  little  to  hope.  Many  Federalists  by  their  be- 
lief in  it  have  been  ruined.  Fear  of  war  with  her  paralyses  othera. 
But  you  and  the  nation  shall  hear  my  voice.     If  my  iricnds  choose  to 
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b«  ofiended,  I  i^tiODot,  belp  it.  I  do  not  me&n  (u  be  a  member  of  Con- 
grew  lifter  this  lenu,  being  perfectly  convinced  that  wluitcTGr  weielit 
my  chameter  and  eiertions  can  effecl  had  better  be  applied  in  my  n«^ 
tive  Slate.  I  shall  speak  truth  Recording  to  my  own  coni;eptioii  of  it; 
and  if  I  do  not  convinco  or  change  public  scDtimeiit,  I  will  not  ano- 
ciute  myself  or  my  fate  with  the  dcstinioa  of  the  weak,  the  timid,  or 
tbc  interested. 

"  But  I  fear  not  The  great  body  of  the  American  people,  wben 
Ibey  undenland  tbe  relations  of  things,  will  go  with  me;  and  if  they 
do  not  in  vole  they  will  in  heart,  and  MonCT  or  later  in  vote  also.  If 
they  do  not,  and  are  tkL*o  to  themsolTte,  so  be  it;  I  will  be  true  to  my- 
■fclf  and  my  country.  Ttiu  will  percci»o  that  my  heart  is  foil,  my 
head  also,  with  a  se»ion  of  clevej)  bours,  dnring  one  of  which  I  w>s 
on  my  feet,  uttering,  I  trost,  piereing  Crutlis,  which  were  felt  deeply 
enough,  thoo^  they  produceil  no  conviction.  All  this  may  appear 
Tanity,  but  I  have  a  right  to  offer  to  you  tbe  overflowing  of  a  heart 
which,  however  engaged,  whether  light  or  serious,  active  or  indolent, 
in  strength  or  weakness,  is  always  yoiire." 

Through  this  extraordinary  despatch,  the  news  of  the  impend- 
ing Embargo  was  in  Boston  before  it  was  in  Baltimore,  a  circum- 
stance not  well  pleasing  to  tbe  mercliants  there.  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  inclined  to  cavil  at  the  rapidity  with  which  his  intelli- 
gence bad  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Quincy  to  his  constituentB  j 
but  OS  he  conid  not  deny  time  it  was  communicated  for  trans- 
mission, it  was  clear  that  he  had  no  ju^t  ground  of  complaint. 
Mr.  Quincy  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  on  tbe  pas^e 
of  this  Embargo  in  the  secret  sessions.  What  he  did  and  said 
was  of  no  effect  within  those  closed  doors,  and  of  none  outside 
of  them,  as  the  debates  were  not  published  for  years  afterwards. 

Towards  tbe  end  of  April  my  father  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  the  (louse,  and  made  a  flying  visit  to  Boston.  On  bis  re- 
turn his  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Ellery  Clianning,  accom- 
panied him,  by  his  invitation,  lo  Washington.  Tbe  health  of 
thnt  celebrated  man  being  inlirm  then,  as  it  continned  lo  be  all 
his  life  loniT,  it  was  hoped  that  this  journey  might  be  of  use 
to  him.  He  remained  with  my  father  as  his  guest  for  several 
days,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  desire  to  attend 
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Tke  war  party  iii  Congress  ivas  now  ta  the  aaccDdnnl,  and  ail 
die  re^isuiice  wliich  ihe  Democratic  President  and  thu  FedeciU 
Opposition  could  oScr  to  tlie  measure  was  overlwme  by  the 
reckless  energy  and  delermineil  purpose  ol'  Cluy  and  Callioun. 
Uy  lather  gives  the  following  account  of  the  oumner  in  which 
the  reluctance  of  Mr,  Madison  was  overcome,  and  he  induced  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  recommend  log  a  declaration  of  war 
ugaiQsi  England.  Id  those  du^'s,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  conclud- 
ing extract  of  the  speech  on  Tlace  and  Pairon^e,  the  candi- 
dates fur  the  Presidency  were  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of 
(Joiigreu  of  the  respective  parties,  instead  of  being  eelected,  us 
at  present,  by  general  conventions. 

"  He  was  heart  and  bouI  a  convert  to  Jeflenoo'e  policy,  and  held 
to  the  comDierciiil  rcatiiulivc  system  with  the  grasp  of  deitUi.  A 
war,  he  thought,  would  put  an  end  to  hi«  \uipe  of  re-election  to  tlie 
Presidency,  nor  did  he  i]uit  this  graflp  till  waited  upon  by  u  t;oiuiDit~ 
tec  of  which  Henry  Cby  was  the  Chairman,  and  was  plainly  told 
that  bis  being  Eupported  aa  tlie  party  candidate  for  the  next  Prcsi- 
dsncy  depended  upon  Ms  screwing  hi*  courage  lo  a  declaration  of 
war.  To  this  he  reluctantly  aiseuted,  but  intimated  hia  dcairu  tb»t  it 
should,  in  the  incipient  stage,  conunencc  in  the  House  of  KepreaeuCa- 
tiies.  But  three  or  four  jioung  men,  who  had  recently  become  nietn- 
hen  ofCoDgrefS,  who,  from  want  of  experience  were  without  personal 
weight,  and  were  comparatively  unknown  to  the  nation,  were  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  lead  in  such  a  measure;  and  Madison  was  told  bv 
must  unequivocally  assume  himself  the  responubility  of  recommend- 
ing war.  To  this  condition  he  finally  acceded,  and,  giving  full  satis- 
fkction  to  these  ovcrbeaiing  leaders,  he  received  the  nomination  lor 
tlio  Presidency.  On  this  combination  of  violence  with  individual  in- 
tereat  and  ambition  was  leud  the  foundation  of  the  war  of  1812  with 
Great  Britain." 

In  fulfilment  of  his  part  of  the  conlnict.  Mr.  MadJson  sent  a 
confidential  Mes^ge,  recommending  a  Declaration  of  War,  on 
the  Ist  of  June,  181'2,  and  a  bill  was  passed  to  that  elTecl  by  the 
House  on  the  4tb,  by  a  vote  of  79  to  49.  It  took  nbout  a  I'ort- 
nigbt  longer  to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  but  this  was 
obtained  on  the  18th,  —  nineteen  Senators  voting  for  the  war, 
and  thirteen  aguin^l  ic     Mr.  Mudison  made  haate  to  sign  the 
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toll,  and  the  work  was  done.  Mr.  Qulncp  was  ^pointed  hj  the 
Federalists  in  Congress  to  prepare  an  address  of  the  misoritf 
to  their  conslitueats,  which  he  did  in  an  ample  and  aaliaUxtorj 
manner.  It  m»j  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Sullivan's  Letters 
on  Public  Characters,  and  fills  twenty-five  pages  of  emaU  type 
It  was  signed  by  all  the  Federal  members  of  the  Hodm  of 
Representatives,  and  published  about  the  time  Congress  ad- 
journed. It  is  a  dear,  fordble,  knd  temperate  statement  of 
the  views  of  the  minority  as  to  the  war  and  tbe  measures  which 
preceded  and  led  to  it,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  Federal  party 
at  largo  aa  a  satisbctory  exposition  of  the  opiniona,  and  a  con- 
dniive  defence  of  the  conduct,  of  itd  ugners. 

The  experience  of  this  session  only  confirmed  my  blber  in  the 
resolution  he  had  already  formed,  of  declining  another  election 
to  C-ongresE,  which  be  now  formally  announced.  This  deter- 
mination the  remonatrancea  and  even  entreaties  of  his  most 
valued  friends  could  not  shake.  His  private  reasons  were  hia 
uu willingness  to  I>e  longer  separated  from  his  family.  "  To  live 
longer  separate  from  them,"  he  says,  "  I  would  noL  To  lake 
tfacm  Kith  me  to  Wasliington  my  finances  would  not  permiL" 
Of  his  public  reasons  he  gives  the  following  account :  — 

"  My  personal  motives  for  leaving  my  roat  in  Congress  arc  ex- 
plained; my  political,  I  ehall  also  briefly  stale.  Seven  years  of  ob- 
Bcrration  and  experience  in  the  national  Legislature  hail  brought  my 
mind  to  tbe  conclusion  tbat  the  Saulhem,  as  tlien  called,  but  now  the 
Slaoe-liolilin/f  Slates,  were  omnipotent  in  this  Union.  Tbat  their  in- 
fluence Wiw  not  temporary,  hut  permanent,  and  that  this  state  of  rela- 
tive power  in  respect  of  the  Free  States  was  destined  to  continue  for 
a  long  series  of  yoara,  and  probably  for  all  future  time.  Another  con- 
dusion  my  experience  had  established  in  my  mind,  that  the  princi- 
ples, prejudices,  and  interests  of  those  Slave-holding  States  necessarily 
led  to  a  policy  incompatible  with  tlie  interests  and  principles  of  the 
Free  States,  most  especially  of  the  commercial  States.  In  this  pro- 
spective view  of  the  relations  of  the  States,  I  elcady  discerned  that  a 
continuance  in  Congress  as  a  Etepresentative  from  Boston  condemned 
me  to  a  life-long  series  of  contests,  laborious  in  their  nature  and  hopo- 
leas  as  to  their  result,  to  which  I  bad  no  dispoution  to  condemn  niysd£ 
I   ;hen  believed,  aa  the  course  of  my  writings  and  speeches  at  that 
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lime  BiifficienUj-  indioates,  that  the  slave-holders'  power  be*trode  the 
Union  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  did  the  sbonlders  of  Sinbad  the 
Sailor, —  a  power  which  do  exiirtioD  could  throw  olf,  and  whit^h  time 
would  not  uuEcItle,  but  rather  coofirui.  Thin  if  out  the  plaee  to 
state  all  the  fncta  and  circumstances  on  wluch  this  opinion  was 
formed.  It  is  enough  that  irhat  wus  but  opinion  then  the  experi- 
ence of  fifty  j-eats  baa  proved  to  be  truth.* 

"  Other  circumstances  growing  out  of  the  rela^ona  of  public  aSaira  at 
the  time,  anil  the  want  of  itnison  among  Federalists  themselves  as  to 
(he  pulitiea]  course  to  be  pureued,  disgusted  me  with  the  service.  I 
found  that  a  BepresenttiLive  in  Ccingrese  trtim  Boston,  to  be  supported, 
most  follow  the  opinion  of  his  constituents  concerning  their  real  or 
imagined  interests,  and  that  in  an  independent  course  he  vaa  sure  to 
b«  suspected  or  denounced.  It  was  a  state  of  subserviency  which 
■oitcd  neither  Diy  pride  nor  my  principles ;  and,  though  sullicienlly 
Utgcd  to  continue,  no  representations  could  induce  me  to  abandon  my 
ptirpooe  of  retirement  from  this  part  of  the  public  sljige. 

"  I  will  not  conceal  tliat  this  determination  whs  not  made  without  re- 
gret. I  had  formed  myself  for  a  public  man  on  a  largi?  and  nationiU 
loale.  I  had  laboriously  prepared  for  the  service,  as  my  prirale  man- 
uwnplfl  will  evidence.  For  the  sphere  of  State  politics  I  had  neither 
tule  nor  adaptation  of  mind,  but  1  yielded  my  wishes  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  never  regretted  my  decision." 

This   stoimy   sesiiion    over  and   the   war   with    England   pro- 
claimed, my  father  hastened  home  to  bis  family,  already  estab- 
lished for   tliti   aummer   at   Quincy.      It   was  not  a  ctoudles.^ 
I   flnmnier  of  country  occupations  and  country  pleasure?.     Gloom 
brooded  over  the  land,  and  (be  present  hour  was  embittered  by 
muety  for  the  future.      The   ruin    of  the  commercial   Statc^i 
I  seemed  now  to  be  a  settled  thing,  and  war  invoked  to  devour 
I   whatever  Embargo,  Non-Importation,  and  Non -Intercourse  bad 
Bpared.     Tbe  stagnation  of  business  attending  this  last  blow  to 
comEuerct!  carried  distress  or  anxiety  into  every  houieliold.     It 
was  small  consolation  to  true  lovers  of  their  country,  —  which  the 
Fedi^ralisU  were  raoal  emphatically,  —  to  find  their  predictions  so 
irpeedily  fulfilled  in  the  disasters  which  attended  our  arms  every- 
where along  the  Canada  froiilier  in  the  opening  campaign  of  the 
war,  the  thick-ooming  tidings  of  which  helped  to  darken  the 

•  This  wu  written  in  the  yiar  1S6S. 
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hnure  of  ihat  taemorable  season.  And  a  general  sense  of  per- 
ianal insecurity  prevailed  all  along  the  seaboard.  For  the  gov- 
ernment hail  vouuhsafed  no  protection  aufficient  to  save  the  cities 
ttom  bting  luid  under  contribution  by  a  British  squadroD,  or  lo 
sei'urc  the  coa^t  from  being  laid  waste  by  a  single  ship  of  war. 

In  these  Inst-named  apprehensions  the  family  ai.  Qulncy  had 
good  reason  to  share.  For  the  estate  bounds  on  the  ocean,  and 
the  fears  of  boat-attacks  and  foraging-partiea  which  bad  liauntod 
that  roof  thirty  years  before  relumed  again  to  disturb  its  repose. 
Every  ship  enters  and  leaves  the  port  of  Boston  in  full  view 
of  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
a  sharp  lookout  was  kept  up  in  the  direction  of  the  lighl^houee. 
The  first  naval  spectacle  discerned  from  that  post  of  observaUon, 
hoivever,  was  a  memorable  and  an  auspicious  one.  It  was  the 
entrance  of  the  Constttulion  into  the  harbor,  on  the  29lh  of 
August,  1812,  after  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere.  I  will  copy 
ihc  account  of  this  event,  and  what  immediately  followed  it,  from 
the  privately  printed  Memoir  of  my  mother,  by  my  eldest  sister, 
of  which  1  have  already  spoken. 

"  At  Qulnvy,  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  especially  those  apparently  of 
a  warlike  character,  were  anxiously  watched.  Toward  eveaing,  on 
the  29th  of  August,  181S,  a  fiigate  (recognized  as  the  Constitatioa, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hub)  came  in  under  full  sail,  and  dropped 
her  anchor  beside  BainsTord  Island, ^-then  tlie  Quarantine  Ground. 
Tlie  next  morning,  a  fleet  of  armcil  ships  appeared  off  Point  Alder- 
ton.  As  they  rapidly  approached,  the  Constitution  was  observed  to 
nuso  her  anchor  and  sails,  and  go  boldly  forth  to  meet  the  apparent 
enemy ;  but,  as  the  frigate  paoied  the  leader  of  the  fleet,  a  friendly 
recognition  was  exchanged,  instead  of  the  expecteil  broadside.  They 
jtHiied  company,  and  the  Constitution  led  the  way  to  Boston.  It  was 
the  Bqiiadron  of  United  States  ships,  then  commanded  by  Commodar« 
Koil^'rs,  unexpectedly  returning  from  a  long  cruise. 

"  A  Tow  days  aflwrwarda,  Hull,  who  had  just  taken  the  Guerriere, 
came  with  Decatur  to  breakfant  at  Quincy.  When  this  incident  was 
mentioned,  he  said :  '  I  must  acknowledgL-,  I  partJcipatcrl  in  the  appre- 
hensions of  my  friends  on  shore.  Thinking  myself  safe  in  port,  I  told 
my  officoi«  to  let  the  men  wash  their  clothes,  and  get  the  ship  in  order 
lo  go  up  to  Boston ;  and,  being  exceisively  fatigued,  went  to  my  stale- 
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:d  a  lieuteuaDt  ruBhcd  dnirn,  excliiiiu- 
upon  us!  — au  nrmeii  IWt  is  eutering 


rocm     I  was  sound  asleep 
ii^,  *' Captain,  the  Brituh  i 

the  harbor  1"  No  agreeable  intelligence,  certabily;  for  I  was  whoUj 
aiiprepured  lo  engage  with  s  luperior  foree.  But.  dcttirmined  to  «cU 
our  lives  m  dear  as  1  could,  1  gave  ordora  to  clear  tbe  decks,  weigh 
anchor,  and  get  teadf  lor  immediate  action.  I  confess  I  nas  greatly 
relieved  when  1  saw  the  American  flag,  and  recogmxed  Rodgets.'  In 
■peaking  of  tbe  conflict  with  tbe  Guerriire,  he  s^d:  'I  do  not  mind  tbe 
day  of  battle;  the  cicitcmenl  carries  one  through:  but  the  day  after 
if  fearfill ;  it  is  lo  dreadful  lo  see  my  men  wounded  and  Buflering-' 

"  Tbe«e  naral  officere  formed  a  striking  contrast.  Hull  was  easy 
and  prepoBECBsing  in  his  manners,  but  looked  accustomed  to  face  '  the 
battle  and  the  breeie.'  Decatur  was  uncommonly  handsome,  and  re- 
markable for  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  his  appearance." 

This  breakfast  is  one  of  tbe  earliest  of  my  own  recollections. 
I  was  a  very  little  child,  but  I  remember  perfectly  well  silting  on 
Decatur's  knee,  playing  with  his  dirk,  and  looking  up  at  his 
handsome  face,  the  beauty  of  which  struck  even  my  childish 
ejef,  and  which  I  still  seem  to  see  looking  at  me  from  out  the 
ftr  past.  I  have  no  recollection  of  Hull  at  that  time,  but  I  often 
saw  him  in  later  years,  and  knen  him  well,  as  a  very  young  man 
knows  a  distinguished  elder.  His  maoDers  certainly  were  easy, 
as  my  sister  describes  them,  and  prepoasessing  in  tbe  ^euse  of 
being  eminently  suitable  to  tbe  man  and  charsclertstic  of  him. 
Tliey  were  plain,  bluff,  and  hearty,  aa  became  "a  rough  and 
boisterous  captain  of  the  ^a,"  and  indicated  n  good  heart  iind  a 
good  temper,  though  noi  innipnble  of  being  rutHed  on  a  sufficient 
occasion.  I  remember  hU  telling  the  story  of  the  fight  with  the 
Guerriere  one  day  at  my  father's  tuble  in  Boston.  Poor  Dacre^ 
nccording  to  him,  did  not  relish  being  beaten  any  more  than 
"our  wayward  sisters"  in  the  late  Rebellion.  One  would  in- 
fer (hat  be  must  have  been  of  the  old-world  breed  of  sea-dogs 
lo  which  Commodore  Trunnion  belonged,  rather  than  of  the 
more  polished  modem  echool  of  naval  olHcers.  Al\er  he  had 
struck  his  Ung  and  wna  coming  on  board  the  Constitution,  Cap- 
inin  Hull  stood  ready  lo  receive  his  prisoner  with  his  best  man- 
uera,  and  said  lo  him,  as  he  came  up  the  aide,  with  the  proper 
ealute,  "  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  see  jou."       "  Ugh,  d n  yoa, 
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I  suppose  yoM  are  I "  wu  the  surly  replj  of  John  Bull,  who 
thoDght  his  captor  meant  to  ioBult  him !  Another  thing  I  re- 
member the  Commodore  said,  which  I  record  in  the  interest  of 
my  colored  friends.  Speaking  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  his 
sailors,  he  said:  "I  never  had  any  better  fighters  than  the  ne- 
groes,"—  (I  am  afraid  he  spelled  the  word  "with  two  y's," — an 
orlhogmpby,  according  to  Ur.  Seward,  fatal  to  the  prospects  of 
any  Presidential  candidate,) — "  they  stripped  to  the  waist,  and 
fought  like  devils,  sir,  seeming  to  be  utterly  insensible  to  danger, 
and  to  be  pOEScssed  with  a  delenninntion  to  outfight  the  white 
Bwlors."  This  testimony  hns  been  rendered  superfluous,  indeed, 
by  the  gallant  record  our  black  countrymen  made  ft^  themselves, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  during  the  late  Rebellion ;  but  it  shows 
how  groundless  as  well  as  despicable  was  the  snbserviency  to 
slavery  which  excluded  brave  men  for  years  from  (be  service  of 
their  country,  because  they  wore 

"  The  shadowed  livery  of  tho  bomished  bdd," 

It  was  during  this  summer  that  a  meeting  took  place  at 
Quincy  between  Ex-President  Adams  and  his  sometime  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  for  the  fir^t  and  only 
time  aSier  the  former  had  summarily  dismissed  the  latter  from 
office  in  1800.  The  differences  which  occasioned  that  dismissal 
are  matter  of  history,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  They 
were  of  a  nature,  however,  to  prevent  any  ]>er3onaI  intercourse 
between  these  eminent  men  —  "good  haters"  both,  after  Dr. 
Johnson's  own  heart  1  —  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  excepting  on 
this  one  occasion.  It  fell  out  on  this  wi^.  My  father  had 
been  for  several  years  one  of  the  twelve  truslees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  during  which  time 
Mr.  Adams  had  been  its  President.  It  was  the  custom  of  this 
CKcetlent  Board  —  and  I  believe  it  is  one  still  honored  in  the 
observance —  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  the  kindly  fruits 
of  the  earth,  besides  promoting  their  production,  by  a  monthly 
dinner  at  the  houses  of  the  trustees  in  turn.  In  consequence 
of  the  unfriendly  relations  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Colonel  Pickering, 
the  trustees  had  been  debarred  the  privilege  of  inviting  the  lat- 
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Icr  gentlemaD  to  aEsist  at  any  of  tlieir  monthly  fi'^tival^,  »liich 
they  T«grelU:d  the  more  because  he  was  og  zealous  in  agriculture 
Bs  in  politics.  This  year,  however,  Mr.  Adams  had  resigned  his 
pKaidency,  and  retired  from  the  Board,  on  the  ground  that  hid 
age  rendered  the  due  discharge  of  the  official  and  convivial  du- 
ties of  his  post  inconvenient  to  him.  My  father,  knowing  how 
interesting  an  addition  the  Ex-President  always  made  to  any 
party,  invited  him  as  a  neighbor  to  meet  bis  old  colleagues  once 
more  at  his  table;  and  be  readily  agreed  to  come.  The  day 
anivcd,  and  the  host  and  hostess  awaited  the  coming  of  their 
guests  with  no  foreboding  of  anything  out  of  the  common  way. 
Bui  when  the  company  began  to  arrive,  one  of  the  lirst  to  make 
his  appearance  was  Colonel  Pickering,  who,  happening  to  be  in 
Boston  that  day,  readily  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  John 
Lowell  to  accompany  him  to  Quincy,  well  knowing  liow  welcome 
be  would  bf.  The  welcome  he  eipected  was  as  cordial  as  he 
could  desire,  but  my  mother  fell  obliged,  while  giving  it,  to  tell 
him  whom  he  would  presently  encounter,  tliat  he  might  decide 
for  himself  whether  to  stay  or  return  to  town. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  meeting  Mr.  Adams,"  he  replied,  "  when  I 
agreed  to  accompany  Mr.  Lowell  hither,  as  I  knew  he  had  left 
the  Board,  and  if  my  being  here  will  occai^ion  any  uneasiness  to 
yonrself  or  Mr.  Quincy,  I  will  go  away  immediately.  But,  per* 
sonally,  I  have  no  objection  to  meeting  Mr.  Adams." 

Scarcely  had  this  preliminary  been  adjusted,  when  Mr.  Adams 
drove  up.  My  father  presented  himself  at  the  coach  door,  and 
made  substantially  the  same  statement  of  the  exiEilng  state  of 
a^irs  that  my  mother  had  just  despatched,  which  the  Ex-PresU 
dent  received  in  the  same  spirit  that  hia  former  prime  minister 
bad  manifested. 

"  As  your  friend,  Mr.  Quincy,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  most  hap- 
py to  see  Colonel  Pickering." 

Accordingly,  after  paying  his  respects  to  his  hostess,  he  turned 
to  Colonel  Pickering,  and  they  met  with  all  the  external  cordial- 
ity of  old  friends  who  bad  been  long  separated,  but  never  divid-  I 
cd.     The  possible  awkwardness  of  this  meeting  might  have  been  J 
heightened  to  less  experienced  men  of  the  world,  by  the  fact  that  I 


Mr.  Adams  whs  nccorapanied  hj  ha  son-in-law,  Colonel  WillUm 
S.  Smith,  whom  he  had  nomiDat«d  for  Inspector- Genu r&l,  al  the 
recoramtndaiion  of  WasLinglon,  when  the  army  of  1798  was 
fonniog,  and  wbo  had  been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  through  the 
secret  influence,  as  the  Adams  family  believed,  of  Colonel  Pick- 
ering.* Fortunately,  however,  the  house  at  Quincy  was  not  tha 
Palace  of  Truth  of  the  Genius  Fhanor,  and  everything  was  on 
velvet  throughout  the  day.  They  look  wine  together,  according 
to  the  good  old-fashioned  cualom  of  the  time ;  they  talked  over 
old  limes  and  old  frleuds,  told  old-world  stories,  and  made  them- 
selves exceedingly  agreeable  and  entertaining  to  the  company, 
and,  we  will  hope,  lo  one  another.  When  the  party  broke  up, 
and  Colonel  Pickering  took  his  leave,  be  and  Or.  Adams  shook 
bands  together,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  they  had  had  in  each 
other's  society,  and  parted,  never  lo  meet  again  in  this  world. 
Aller  Colonel  Pickering  was  gone,  my  mother  expressed  to  Mr. 
Adams  her  hope  that  this  uneipected  meeting  had  not  been  un- 
pleasant to  him ;  for  il  had  beeu  a  most  interesting  one  to  her- 
self and  the  rest  of  the  party.  "  No,  madam,"  said  he ;  "I  cer- 
tainly hope  to  meet  Colonel  Pickenng  in  Heaven,  and,  next  lo 
Heaven,  I  surely  should  be  willing  to  meet  him  here  in  your 

I  have  alrendy  mentioned  the  odd  sort  of  intimacy  which  bad 
sprung  up  between  my  father  and  John  Randolph.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  two  men  more  dissimilar  In  character  and 
opinions  than  they  were,  and  yet  the  regard  that  they  enter- 
tained for  each  other  was  a  very  real  one.  It  is  said  that  my 
father  was  the  only  friend  Randolph  ever  had  with  whom  he  did 
not  quarrel,  first  or  lasl.  In  a  letter  to  my  mother,  my  father 
characterizes  him  thus:  — 

"  Randolph  is  an  eccentric  character,  with  great  faults  and  some  vir- 
tues,—  a  creature  of  whim  and  momentary  irnpialae.  He  is  just  what 
the  hour  makes  him.  —  a  true  friend  where  he  professes  friendsliip,  a 
hitler  enemy  where  he  declares  it.  To  serve  the  one  or  depress  the 
other,  he  will  go  lo  the  world's  end.    As  a  pohtieian  he  keeps  Vii^ 

•  Life  Bad  World  of  Jotm  Adams,  Vol.  t.  p.  S39, 
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ginia  alwaja  in  liia  eye.  While  MafisacbiiMitta  I'laimed  to  be  hor  only 
rival  among  the  States,  ho  irrcakcd  the  vcngimnci;  of  liis  patriotism 
Upon  her  nnd  her  aatellitea,  as  he  callod  tbe  other  New  Englaud 
Stntvs.  Now  New  York  hoi  taken  the  oarendajit,  1  can  plainly  per- 
ceive that  the  current  of  bis  hile  is  coucuntrutliig  about  the  Hudson. 
Upun  the  whole,  he  ia  &  man  who  will  always  have  more  oacuiieB  thttn 
friends." 

Handolph  bad  all  the  prejudices  of  his  section  and  bit  caste 
agaJMi  New  England.  He  once  eaid  to  ray  father  r  "  I  never  in- 
tend to  set  my  foot  on  the  farlber  bank  of  the  Hudson.  But  if 
I  ever  should,  your  house  shiill  be  ibe  first  that  I  will  enter."  He 
never  did  visit  ihis  part  of  the  country,  though  it  will  be  seen,  by 
8ome  of  his  letters  by  and  hy,  that  he  did  at  one  time  seriously 
contemplai«  such  a  journey.  But,  notwithstanding  his  antipaihy 
to  the  land  of  the  Puritans,  when  the  question  came  up  aa  lo 
where  his  nephew  and  adopted  son  and  heir.  Theodoric  Tudor 
Kandolph,  should  be  educated,  be  surmounted  it  so  far  as  to 
choose  the  oldest'  University  in  the  country  as  the  place  where 
the  youth  was  to  be  taught  bis  humanities.  Young  Randolph 
was  the  son  of  Richard  Randolph,  John  Randolph's  elder  brother, 
who  died  in  1796.  At  Mr.  Ran<]olph's  request,  my  father  took 
cbai^  of  Ibe  young  man  on  his  last  journey  home,  and  placed 
him  at  Cambridge,  in  the  house  and  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  President  Kirkland.  He  is  described  as  a  tall,  swarthy 
youth,  with  a  good  deal  in  his  look.s  that  seemed  to  justify  Ma 
daim,  of  which  his  uncle  was  so  proud,  to  a  descent  from  Poea- 
hontas  and  Powhatan.  He  was  a  lad  of  fine  abilitirs,  and  suffi- 
ciently attentive  lo  his  studies  to  take  rank  among  the  foremost 
in  his  class.  Unhappily,  his  health  failed  towards  the  end  of  his 
college  life,  and  he  died  in  England  before  the  class  graduated  ; 
but  the  Corporation,  nevertheless,  gave  him  his  degree,  and  his 
name  appears  regularly  in  the  Triennial  Catalogue.  My  father 
had  a  general  oversight  of  young  Randolph,  and  the  charge  of 
his  money  mailers,  which  gave  occasion  lo  a  tolerably  continuous 
correspondence  with  the  uncle,  of  which  I  shall  g^ve  the  greater 
port,  under  the  ytan  to  which  they  belong. 
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ir,jiiiri,  ins. 

"DkarSik: — Your  contideTateandobliguig  letter  has  just  i«ached 
me.  I  do  not  regret  the  detention  hete  wbicb  baa  caused  me  to  i«- 
ceive  it.  T  is  a  Bource  of  great  comfort  te  me  to  know  that  my  son  i« 
under  your  kind  protection,  and  I  am  unspeakably  pleased  to  find 
that  I  am  not  singular  in  my  approbation  of  bis  character  and  deport- 
ment lie  is  a  creature  aliucwt  of  my  entire  formation,  and  I  some- 
times feared  that  my  partiality  might  cause  mc  to  exaggerate  his  good 
ijualities,  and  to  be  blind  to  his  delects. 

"  1  employ  my  last  sheet  of  paper  to  acknowledge  your  attention  to 
hjiTi  and  to  me.  Tbankj  are  too  poor  to  be  offered  in  such  a  case. 
Your  own  bosom  will  teU  you  nhat  I  must  feel  on  the  occauon. 

"  'T  is  said  our  sovereign  lord  the  P is  exceeding  wroth  at  the 

address  of  certain  heretics  to  their  constituents ;  ■  that  he  has  pro- 
nounced that  (except  the  overt  act)  it  is  treason ;  tbat  he  could  have 
borne  anything  cbc;  but  this  is  proof  of  division,  etu.,  etc Ac- 
cept my  best  wishes  for  Mrs.  Quincy  and  joursclf. 

"  John  Rakdolpu  of  Boasoee. 
"  The  excesuve  heat  has  deterred  mc  from  commencing  my  journey. 
Be  so  good  as  to  give  my  best  love  to  Tudor,  and  present  me  respect- 
fully  to  Mr.  Kirkland.    I  shall  write  to  them  both  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
over  my  present  depression  of  strength  and  spirits." 

The  Sahe  to  tbb  Same. 

"  BimiaiD,  JdIj  M,  IBU. 

"  Dead  Sir  :  —  By  severe  indisposiljon  I  have  been  detained  here 
»nce  the  12th  of  the  month.  Every  art  has  been  played  off  by  gov- 
ernment to  affect  the  pubUc  mind  in  the  State  generally,  and  especial- 
ly in  my  district,  but  with  very  little  success.  In  my  opinion  there  is  a 
great  but  silent  change  in  the  current  of  public  sentiment,  by  no 
means  favorable  to  the  Administration ;  but  our  general-ticket  83-steui 
will  prevent  its  being  felt  in  the  Preudential  election. 

"  I  have  just  read  the  Newburyport  Address  and  the  Boston  Res- 
oluUons.  You  men  of  New  England  are  considered  here  as  irreclaim- 
able heretics,  and  we  meditate  to  rescue  the  Cradle  (may  it  not 
prove  ^  Sepulchre  t)  of  American  liberty  from  the  political  infidels. 

*  The  addreta  of  lbs  minority  m  Cougreu. 
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Tou  win  see  some  resolutiona  of  the  Connty  of  Charlotte.  Had  Gen- 
eral  Dearborn  an<l  bis  &icnclB  prcoccujued  the  Exclisnge,  and  piUMil 
rwolulions,  they  wonld  have  been  as  lair  an  cxprcraion  of  the  public 
Opinion  of  BisUin  tis  these  are  of  Charlotte.  ....  Thank  you  for  the 
pamphlet.  My  best  wishes  attenil  Mrs.  Qiiincy,  and  beliero  me,  dear 
Sir,  with  much  regard,  your  obliged  friend  and  Bervant, 

"JoHK  Ratidolpb  of  Roa^^oke. 
"My  compliments  to  Mr.  OlJa.      When  you  see  Mr.  Reed,  greet 


The  Samh  to  the  Same. 

"  Btn»o»I,  Va.,  Aag.  i,  1811. 

"  Dear  Sir  ;  —  Ob  my  arrival  here  1  found  your  very  obliging  and 
friendly  letter  of  the  1  Sth.  tcgelher  wilh  Mr.  Blake's  Oration,  fur  both 
of  which  I  ask  your  acccplanoe  of  my  best  ihanl^  I  received  at  the 
nme  time  two  letters  from  my  son,  in  both  of  which  he  speaks  as  be- 
comes him  of  your  kind  and  marked  attentions  to  him.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  will  repress  my  inclination  to  dwell.  Your  own  bosom  will  telt 
you  what  must  be  my  feelings  towards  you.  It  is  a  source  of  proud 
gratification  U>  me  to  find  that  my  boy  holds  no  mean  place  in  your 
esdtnation.  Somedmea  I  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  I  was  led 
away  by  a  natural  but  weak  partiality.  At  others  (alter  making  am- 
ple aUowancc  on  this  score),  I  have  felt  confident  that  be  would  im- 
press all  who  saw  him  long  enough  to  know  him,  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  boy. 

"  To  relum  to  the  topic  which  has  been  under  discussion  during  the 
last  eight  months.  I  fear  you  will '  look  (in  vain)  to  Virginia  for  any 
exertion  (4i  shake  off  the  lucubus.'  For  though  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple (hereaboulB  (or  example)  disapprove  the  war,  there  is  a  general 
oentiment  prevailing  that  this  diwpprobation  should  be  mippnascd  to 
avoid  an  ill  effect  abroad.  Another  cause  also  operates.  The  only 
war  within  the  memory  of  man  (a  few  saperanniuCed  eicepl«d)  is  the 
war  of  our  Revolution.  And  that  being  a  civil  war,  every  man  not 
entering  heartily  into  the  cause  was  justly  deemed  an  enemy,  and 
oflen  treated  as  »ueh.  A  fear  of  similar  consequences  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  renders  the  greater  part  of  the  people  shy  and  re- 
served. In  fact,  men  are  afraid  to  speak  their  sentiments.  This  state 
of  things  baa  emboldened  Mr.  Eppes  to  come  forward  as  my  opponent. 
My  friends  are  very  confident  there  is  nothing  to  be  feareil  from  his 
exertions.  Through  the  pren.  Administration  have  complete  com- 
mand  of  the  public  opinion  of  Vir^ni.t.     1  know  but  of  two  Oppori- 
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!   Stat«,  and  tb«  principal  one  (at  Bicbmond)  ii 
«  Diitl  ineffioieut.     lis  inniutjr  luw  destroyed  it*  circu 


tioD  papen  i: 
nltnrly  worthies 

"  My  bentth  has  been  ra  extremely  bnd  that  1  have  seen  nobody 
ciiu^  I  (?iune  home.  When  1  left  WashingtoD,  it  iraa  with  a  wi^h  tWt 
1  might  never  see  it  again.  I  have  every  indueenient  to  withdraw 
trom  publiu  life;  none  to  reuun  in  It,  except  a  aease  of  barren  duty, 
when  hope  finds  nothing  to  achieve.  My  disorder  admoiushes  me  U> 
lay  aside  my  pen. 

"  With  verj'  high  respect  and  regard,  I  aid,  dear  air.  your  obliged 
humble  serrant, 

"John  Rani>ou>h  of  Roanoke." 

Tbb  Samb  to  the  Save. 

"  KoiIOIi,  Anput  It,  18ia. 

"Dear  Sir:  —  Yonr  letter  of  the  15th  of  July  baa  jiut  reached  me, 
and  I  despatch  these  hurried  tineB  to  asBure  you  that  1  am  not  unmind- 
fal  of  yODT  very  kind  attention  to  Tudor,  and  that  1  am  as  deeply  im- 
pressed M  yourself  can  b«  with  the  importance  of  the  present  cihat.  I 
hate  the  wortl,  but  there  Is  none  other  ready  at  band.  My  last,  if  it  have 
reached  its  place  of  drati nation,  will  have  informed  you  of  the  state  of 
public  sentiment  in  this  quarter,  where  we  ore  as  ignorant  of  the  tem- 
per prevailing  in  the  Eastern  States  as  the  people  of  New  Holliind 
can  be.  T  feci  the  full  force  of  all  that  you  have  urged  on  the  subject 
of  the  prevailing  digcontenU  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  sections  of 
the  United  States,  but  1  doubt  whether  any  elBcient  opposition  can  be 
organized  against  the  present  ruling  party  in  our  country, 

"  For  my  own  re-election  I  have  no  feara  ;  but,  although  four  out  of 
five  of  our  people  disapprove  the  war  and  Its  adviaetB,  yet  a  spirit  pre- 
vails to  support  it  so  long  as  the  constituted  authorities  shall  enjoin 
tliat  duty  upon  the  nation  ;  and  to  consider  it,  like  the  Revolutionary 
contest,  as  a  struggle  in  which  every  man  who  does  not  rally  round 
the  Btnndard  of  the  government  ought  to  be  adjudged  as  disaSbct«d 
to  the  cause  of  the  country.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  write  you  more  at 
laigB.  You  will  perceive  that  I  have  anticipated  your  idea  as  to  a 
mode  of  communication  between  us  which  may  bafBu  the  spies  of  the 
{Kislroffice  ;  for  although  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  I  would  not  utter 
in  the  marbet-plaee,  and  which  I  have  not  repeatedly  pronounced  in 
my  place  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  yet  1  do  not  ehoosa  to  subject  my 
private  correspondence  to  the  revision  of  these  State  Inquisitra^  I 
wrote  to  you  from   Richmond,  and  a^ain  since  I  got  home.     Prom 
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Ub  QiTUiCT'i  tAST  Scsno^t.  — SnsEcn  on  the  EnLiiTHBsr  or  Minora.— 
Flnz-EATUHi  Ticnc*.  — Spkech  is  Behalf  or  the  MmciTAirrs.  —  Db- 
riHEB  ma  PoBinos  aoain — Speech  On  the  Invasion  or  CasadA. — 

EXCrTEHETT   CACSKD   BT   IT. —  Mr.  ClAY'S  DIATRIBE.  —  LACONIC   BUOtH- 

DEB.  — Later  Keuiions  vhth  Mr.  Clay.  —  Si'Secheb  on  CLASsiPTtKO 

TRE  HlUTIA  AND  THE  PrOHIBIHON  OF  PoBEION  SeAHEX.  —  FeUX  GBUKDr 

AMD  H»  CossrnTEKTs.  —  Mr.  Qdihct's  Relations  with  Mr.  Bak- 
DoifH.  — And  with  Harxanub  BLstCKeitOF  Albamy.  — Taeisa  Fihai. 
Leave  of  Conohsss. 

MR.  QUINCY  left  Boston  for  Washington  on  the  Ilth  of 
November,  1812,  in  company  with  Senntor  Lloyd,  and 
arrived,  travelling  by  stage-eooch,  in  the  astonishinjjly  short  space 
of  a  week ;  for  he  took  his  seat  on  the  I8th.  He  had  formed 
the  resolution  not  to  take  an  active  part  In  the  deliberations  of  the 
House,  experience  having  satisfied  him  "  that  resistance  to  what- 
ever a  majority  had  determined  to  do  was  hopeless,  and  that  tha 
will  of  the  Cabinet  was  (he  law  of  the  land."  But  it  was  easier  to 
make  than  to  keep  such  a  resolve,  especially  for  one  of  his  ardent 
and  impulsive  temperament.  On  the  third  day  after  taking  bia 
sent  he  was  on  his  legs  making  a  speech,  perhaps  the  most  exas- 
perating to  the  Administration  be  had  yet  uttered.  It  was  on  a 
bill  "concerning  the  pay  of  non-commissioned  ofHcers";  bat  the 
occasion  of  hh  indignant  remonstrance  and  protest  was  a  clause 
in  it  which  authorized  the  enlistment  of  minors  without  the  con- 
sent first  had  of  parents,  guardians,  or  masters,  which  he  stigma- 
tized as  nothing  less  than  atrocious.  I  will  give  a  few  extracts 
from  it  as  specimens  of  its  character. 

"  The  nature  of  this  provigion  is  apparent,  its  tendency  is  not  de- 
nied. It  is  to  seduce  minora  of  all  descriptions,  be  they  words,  ap- 
prentices, or  children,  from  tlie  service  of  their  guardians,  masters,  and 
parents.     On  this  principle  I  rest  my  objection  to  the  InU,     I  meddle 
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rot  wvlh  ihe  nature  of  ite  war ;  nor  Ja  ir  ImpfmBC  I  am  liostile  lo  tLta 
war,  bolb  in  ils  principle  and  ils  conduct,  tliat  1  nt  present  make  an]' 
olgcction  to  the  proviriona  of  the  bill.  I  say  nothiag  against  it*  wagta 
of  public  moDUy.  If  eight  dollora  a  monlli  for  tlie  private  be  not 
GDOilgh,  take  uxtcon  dollars;  if  that  be  not  eoougli,  take  twenty. 
Economy  b  not  my  difficulty.  Nor  do  I  thick  much  of  that  objection 
of  which  my  honorable  friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Milnor)  seemed 
to  think  a  great  deal, — the  liberation  of  deblon  Irom  their  oblign- 
tiuo*.  So  tar  as  rclatei  to  the  present  argument,  without  any  objeo- 
lion  from  me  you  may  take  what  tcmplAtionii  you  please,  and  apply 
them  to  the  ordinary  haunia  for  enlistment,  —  clear  the  jwls,  exhaust 
the  brothel,  make  a  desert  of  the  tippUng-ebop, — lay  what  snares  you 
pleate  for  ovei^rown  rice,  for  lunacy  which  is  of  full  age,  and  idiocy 

"  But  here  stop.  Touch  not  private  right,  — regard  the  sacred  tiea 
of  guardian  and  master,  —  corrupt  not  our  youth,  —  listen  to  the  ne- 
cesaities  of  oar  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  —  have  compassion  for 
tlie  tears  of  parents. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  jdcture  of  felicity  has  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  drawn  in  describing  the  utuation  of  the  yeomaniy 
of  this  country  I  Their  condition  happy,  —  ratiitlence  easy,  —  tmu;eB 
high, — /tiit  employ.  To  such  favored  beings  what  would  be  the  sug- 
gestions of  love  truly  parental  ?  Surely  that  so  much  happiness 
should  not  be  put  at  hazard,  —  that  innocence  should  not  be  tcmp(«d 
va  tevaet  of  guilt,  —  that  the  proapering  ploughshare  shonld  not  be  ex- 
changed for  the  sword.  Such  would  be  the  lessons  of  parental  love. 
And  such  will  always  be  the  lessons  which  a  President  of  the  United 
Stfttes  will  teach  in  such  a  state  of  things,  whenever  a  father  of  his 
cotmtiy  is  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Alas  I  Mr.  Speaker,  hoir  dif- 
feivnt  is  this  Message !  The  bnnlen  of  the  thought  is,  how  lo  decoy 
the  happy  yeoman  from  home,  from  peace  and  proBperity,  to  scenes 
of  blood,  —  how  lo  but  the  man-trap,  —  what  inducements  shall  be 
held  tbrth  to  avarice,  which  neither  nrtao  nor  habit  nor  wise  influ- 
ences can  reost  But  this  is  not  the  whole.  Our  eliildrcn  are  to  be 
seduced  from  their  parents ;  apprentices  are  invited  to  abandon  their 
maaten;  a  legislative  sanction  is  offered  to  perfidy  and  treachery; 
bounty  and  wagM  to  Glial  disobedience.  Such  are  the  moral  means 
by  which  a  war  not  of  defence  or  of  necessity,  but  of  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, slionU  be  prosecuted.     Fit  means  to  »uch  end  ! 

"The  absurdity  of  this  bill  consists  in  this,  —  in  supposing  these 
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proriBionB  to  be  the  remedy  for  tlie  evil  of  wUch  die  Freddcnt  con- 
plains.  The  difficulty  is  tbat  men  eaonot  be  enlbtisJ.  The  ruincdjr 
propoeeil  is  more  moacy,  and  legislative  libeny  lo  corrupt  o-ir 
youth.  And  how  is  this  proved  to  be  a  remedy  ?  Wby,  it  haa  been 
told  09,  on  the  other  side  of  tha  Uoubu,  that  Ihu  ujutt  ihc  thing  theg  do 
hi  France,  —  that  the  nge  hclwceu  eighteen  nnd  twenty-one  is  the 
best  age  to  make  Eoldien,  —  tliat  it  id  the  most  favorite  age  in  Boiut- 
purtc'a  consi^riplion.  Well,  Sir,  what  then  ?  Are  we  in  France  ?  b 
Knpulooii  our  King?  or  a  he  the  Frreident  oflliu  United  States  ? 

"  Sir,  the  great  mistake  of  this  whole  project  lies  in  this,  —  that 
French  tniutiias  are  applied  to  American  Statra.  Now,  it  ought  never 
to  bu  lo«t  sight  of  by  legislators  iu  thU  country,  that  the  people  of  it 
ure  not  and  n«ver  can  be  Preuchmrn,  —  and,  on  the  contrary,  that 
tliey  are,  and  can  never  be  anything  but  Freemen. 

"The  true  source  of  the  absurdity  of  this  bill  is  a  iniatxke  in  the 
nature  of  the  evil.  The  President  of  the  United  States  tells  m  that 
the  Administration  have  not  sufficient  men  for  their  anuiea.  The 
reason  is,  he  adi^^the  want  of  pecuniary  motive.  In  this  lies  the 
error.  It  is  not  pecuniary  motiee  that  Is  wauling  to  Ull  your  armies. 
/(  U  moral  motive  in  which  you  are  deficient.  Sir,  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  eiist  among  the  happy  and  wire  yeomanry  of  New 
£ngland  in  relation  to  the  principle  and  necessity  of  tliis  war,  there 
IB  very  little,  or  at  least  much  IcsF,  diversity  of  sentiment  concerning 
the  invasion  of  Canada  as  n  means  of  prosecuting  it.  They  do  not 
want  Canada  as  an  object  of  ambition.  They  do  not  want  it  as  an 
ol^ect  of  plunder.  They  see  no  imaginable  connection  between  the 
conquest  of  that  province  and  the  attainment  of  those  camrourcial 

righta  which  were  the  pretended  object*  of  the  war They  have 

no  desire  to  be  the  tools  of  the  ambition  of  any  man  or  any  set  of 
men.     Schemes  of  conquest  have  no  charms  for  them. 

"  Abandon  your  projects  of  invasion,  throw  your  sliield  over  the 
seaboard  and  the  frontier,  awe  inte  silence  the  Indians  in  your  terri- 
toty,  fortify  your  cities,  take  the  shackles  from  your  commerce,  pve 
us  ships  and  seamen,  and  show  the  people  of  that  country  a  wise  ob- 
ject of  warfare,  and  there  will  be  no  want  of  men,  money,  or  spirit. 

'■  Now,  Sir,  of  all  the  distinctions  which  exist  in  these  United  Stateii 
that  which  results  from  the  character  of  the  labor  in  ditTerunt  parts  of 
the  country  is  the  most  obvious  and  critical.  In  the  Southern  States 
ell  the  laborious  induBtry  of  the  country  is  conducted  by  slaves.     In 
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the  Nortbcni  Staloa  it  h  condncud  by  the  yeomitiiiy,  tliFir  .ippren- 
tjtes  or  cliililreD.  Tlie  truth  m,  tliat  tbe  only  real  propurty  in  the  la- 
bw  of  others  which  exists  in  the  Northern  Slates  ia  that  which  ii 
pcasessed  in  tliat  or  minore,  the  very  cU»  of  which,  at  itg  moGt  ralus- 
ble  period,  thia  law  proposes  to  divest  them.  The  plaiil«r  of  the 
South  can  look  round  upon  his  &Stj,  his  hundred,  of  his  thousand  of 
huouin  beings,  and  lay,  •  These  are  my  property.'  The  farmer  of  ihu 
Ngrlh  has  only  one  or  two  '  ewe  Iambi,'  his  children,  of  whieh  ho  can 
My,  and  say  with  pride,  like  the  Ruman  matron,  '  These  are  my  oma- 
meats.'  Yet  these  this  bill  proposes  to  take  from  him,  or.  what  is  the 
tauc  thing,  proposes  to  corrupt  them. —  to  bribe  tltem  out  of  his  »ei^ 
vice  1  and  that,  loo,  at  the  very  age  when  the  dears  of  freedom  is  the 
most  active,  and  tbe  splendor  of  false  glory  the  most  enticing.  Tct 
your  slavea  are  sali^,  —  there  is  no  project  for  their  manumission  in  the 
Ull.  The  husbandman  of  tbe  North,  the  mechanic,  the  manufacturer, 
efaoll  have  the  property  he  holda  in  the  minon  subject  to  hini  put  to 
luunnl.  Tour  property  in  the  labor  of  others  is  safa.  VThere  is  the 
justice,  where  the  wiuality,  of  such  a  provision  ? 

"  I  know  it  is  e^d,  that  in  our  country  minors  are  eulyecled  to 
militia  doty;  and  so  they  are.  But  this  very  service  is  a  proof 
of  the  position  which  I  maintain  ;  their  obligation  to  icrve  in  the 
militia  is  always  subject  to  tbe  paramount  authority  of  tbe  master  and 
the  parent. 

"  llie  law  #ays,  it  is  true,  that  minors  shall  be  subject  to  militia  duty. 
But  it  also  permits  the  father  and  the  master  to  relieve  them  from  that 
obligation  at  an  establiehed  price.  If  either  tfill  pay  the  fine,  he  inity 
retain  the  service  of  the  minor  tree  from  the  militia  duty.  What  is 
Ihe  consequence  of  all  this  ?  Why,  that  the  minor  always  trains,  not 
fiiee  of  the  will,  but  subject  to  tbe  will  of  his  natural  or  I^^  guar^ 
dian«.  Tbe  moral  tie  Is  sacred.  It  is  never  broken.  It  is  a  principle 
that,  cases  of  misconduct  out  of  the  queslion,  the  minor  stiall  never 
conceive  himself  capable  of  escaping  from  the  wholesome  and  wise 
C«ntrol  of  his  master  or  fiitber.  The  proposed  law  cuts  athwart  this 
irise  principle.  It  preaches  infidelity.  It  makes  every  reerulting  offi- 
cer in  your  country  an  apostle  of  perfidy.  It  says  to  every  rain, 
tboughtlcss,  discontented,  or  ambitious  minor :  '  Come  hither ;  here 
is  an  asylum  from  yoor  bonds ;  here  ore  wages  and  l)ounty  for  dis- 
obedieiiGe.  Only  coneent  to  go  to  Canada,  —  forget  what  you  owe  to 
nature  and  your  protMtow,  —  go  to  Canada,  and  you  shall  find  free- 
dom and  glory.'     Such  is  the  morality  of  this  law. 
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"  Taic  a  nUve  from  big  master  on  any  genenil  and  nortl  principla. 
Bad  there  would  be  an  earthquake  from  the  Potomac  to  the  8l 
MaQ""*.  Bribe  an  apprenlicB  from  his  master,  —  seduce  a  eon  worlib 
all  tJie  slaves  AiHca  ei'er  produced  from  his  father,  —  wc  are  told  it 
u  only  a  common  affair.  It  will  be  right  when  there  'a  law  for  it. 
Such  is  now  the  law  in  France  I " 

Thia  speech  called  down  upon  its  aulhor  the  bitterest  personal- 
ities and  Ihemoat  furious  rage  from  the  Adminietraiion  leaden 
that  liad  yet  been  wreaked  upon  him.  Mr,  David  R.  Williams* 
of  South  Carolina,  who  introduced  ihe  bill,  declared  Mr.  Quincy's 
qualification  of  the  clause  as  "atrocious"  to  be  "a  libel  upon  him- 
self, which  he  threw  back  upon  him  who  uttered  it  as  a  foni, 

atrocious  libel  on  the  committee He  threw  it  back  in  the 

teelh  of  the  assertor  as  an  atrocious  faUehood."  Mr.  Troop  of 
Georgia,  with  a  chuaical  zeal  not  altogether  according  lo  knowl- 
edge, said,  "  If  in  the  days  of  Rome's  greatness,  if  in  the  proud 
days  of  Grecian  glory,  a  man  could  have  been  found  base  and  hardy 
enough  to  withhold  the  young  men  from  the  public  service,  to  turn 
them  from  the  path  of  honor,  or  restrain  them  from  the  field  of 
fame,  be  would  have  been  hurled  fi'om  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  or  con- 
signed to  Ihe  Cave  of  Tropbonius ! "  And  so  on.  It  was  a  part  of 
tlie  political  tactics  of  the  Southern  members  to  affect  lo  consider 
denuncialiona  of  the  measures  ihej  supported  as  personal  insults 
to  themselves.  Mr.  Quincy  did  not  reply  at  this  time ;  but  took 
occasion  afterwards,  as  will  be  eecD,  to  expose  the  folly  and  fal- 
lacy of  this  assumption.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  the 
objectionable  clause  was  struck  out  in  the  Senate ;  only  four 
voting  for  it,  in  consequence,  as  Mr.  Quincy  affirmed,  of  the 
opposition  made  to  it,  by  himself  chiefly,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

On  the  Hth  of  the  next  month  he  was  again  provoked  to  break 
silence  by  the  following  scheme,  devised  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  extract  ten  millions  from  the 
pocketB  of  the  merchanla.  under  this  pretence.  By  the  terms  of 
tlie  Non -Importation  Act  Ihe  prohibited  articles  were  lo  be  foi^ 


feited,  of  course,  if  imported.  Ju^l  about  the  time  of  our  decla- 
ration of  war,  England  revoked  her  Oidcrg  in  Council,  iu  con- 
Mijuenc«  of  BoDsparte's  revocatiou  of  bi^  Decrees  which  had 
occasioned  them.  The  news  of  the  deduralion  of  war  had  not 
j-et  reached  Epglaud,  and  the  American  merchants  there,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  Non -Importation  Act  would  be  repealed 
at  once,  if  it  did  not  expire  by  ita  terniB  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Orders,  loaded  their  ships  with  the  prohibited  articlcB,  openly 
tiiid  in  entire  good  faith,  aod  de-patched  ihem  to  the  United 
Htatea.  But  the  act  had  not  expired;  war  had  been  declared; 
the  merchandise  was  forfeited,  unil,  iu  strictness,  three  times  ilfl 
value  besides.  The  penalty,  however,  Mr.  Gallatin  did  not  pro- 
pose exacting.  He  only  suggested  that  the  half  of  the  forfeiture 
which  would  go  to  the  United  States,  if  it  were  enforced,  should 
be  exacted,  the  half  which  would  go  to  the  informer  being  re- 
mitted, lie  claimed  the  power  to  do  this  by  virtue  of  his  office ; 
but  preferred  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  Congress.  The 
speech  which  Air.  Quincy  made  on  this  proposition  is  mainly  a 
careful  argument  against  the  right  thus  claimed  by  the  Secretary 
to  remit  forfeitures  at  his  pleasure,  on  such  terms  as  he  might 
judge  best.  The  imposition  of  terms,  he  m^nlained,  was  limited 
lo  cases  of  wilful  negligence  or  fraud.  Where  there  was  no  pre- 
tence of  the  existence  of  these  condiiions,  as  in  the  cases  in 
question,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  remit  the  forfeitures,  without 
taking  advantage  of  innocent  error  to  extort  money  for  the  gov- 
ernmcnL  It  is  not  necessary  to  rerapitulale  his  arguments  on 
this  point :  but  I  will  subjoin  a  few  characteristic  passages  from 
the  concluding  part  of  the  speech. 

**  I  shall  touch  this  subject  of  the  rcBtrictive  syitem  with  as  much 
'  delicacy  as  posuble.  I  wi.sh  not  to  oflend  any  prejudices.  I  know 
that  the  zeal  uid  ardent  affection  which  some  gentlemen  show  for  this 
I  mitricbTe  system  very  much  resemble  the  loves  of  these  wlio.  acconl- 
to  ancient  legends,  had  taken  philters  and  love-powders.  The  eo- 
■tMy  of  iie«ire  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  deformity  of  the  object.  I 
■hall  D0^  however,  meddle  with  that  topic  any  further  than  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  nibjwt  belbre  the  House. 
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"  I  know  It  will  be  Mid  tliat  it  ia  not  propoMd  to  confiteftte  Ae 
wWe,  but  otly  a  put.  In  otber  wonb,  joa  will  take  not  all  that  jon 
waoti  but  all  that  joa  dare.  To  tliii  I  rcplj,  jon  hare  no  rigbt  to  ■ 
nngU  dollar,  —  not  to  a  eero.  lie  meichanb  aie  &ee  from  all  legal 
bunt;  thej  are  free  boai  all  itatate  guilt.  There  is  in  the  caie 
nather  *  wilfiil  aegligence  nor  fraud.'  He  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
1117  does  not  pretend  eitber ;  but  this  is  his  ntuation,  and  this  ii  tbo 
•eciet  of  Ids  application  to  Congren  for  their  sanction  to  his  exercise 
of  thii  great  diKretionary  power.  Confiscate  the  whole  of  this  im- 
mense amount,  ruin  hundreds  and  thonsands  on  account  of  a  breach 
of  the  letter  of  a  penal  statute,  be  dare  not.  Mitigale  npoo  any 
principle  which  would  aid  the  treaaurj  in  its  nec«nitiea,  he  conlil 
not.  He  therefMe  tianafeis  the  whole  matter  to  the  broad  shoulden 
ot  the  Legiilatnre. 

"  I  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  upon  this  sulgect,  I  fear,  without  of- 
fending the  nice  sensibilitiee  of  some  gentlemen  in  the  House.  Of 
late  an  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  upon  this  floor,  that  a 
member  cannot  denominate  a  doctrine  or  principle  to  be  base  or 
wicked,  without  attributing  thoee  qualities  to  those  who  may  bave 
happened  to  advocate  such  doctrine  or  principle.  And  this,  too,  not- 
withstanding he  expreesly  declares  that  be  has  no  intention  of  apply- 
ing attributes  to  such  peieoni,  nor  even  intimating  that  their  view  is 
the  same  with  his  own  upon  the  subject.  I  protest,  Sir,  against  sucb  a 
restriction  of  the  rights  of  debate,  as  totally  inconsistent  with  the  ne- 
cessary freedom  c£  public  investigation.  It  is  not  only  the  right,  but 
it  is  the  duty,  of  erery  man  to  whose  moral  perception  anything  pro- 
posed or  Bsserted  seems  base  or  wicked,  to  brand  such  proposition  or 
angertion  with  its  appropriate  epithet.  He  owes  this  duty  not  only  to 
the  public,  but  to  the  individual  who  has  been  unfortunate  or  mistaken 
enough  to  advocate  such  an  opinion  or  make  sucb  aMertiou.  And 
provided  be  does  this  as  the  state  of  his  own  perception  on  the  subject, 
■nd  without  Bttributii^  motives  or  similar  perceptions  of  the  thing  to 
others,  not  only  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  of  offence,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  such  a  course  is  the  only  one  reconcilable  with  duty.  How 
else  shall  the  misguided  or  mistaken  be  roosed  from  their  moral  leth- 
argy, or  blindness,  to  a  sense  of  the  real  condition  or  nature  of  things? 
What  mortal  has  an  intellect  so  clear  as  not  sometimes  to  have  his 
view  of  things  doubtful  or  obscure  7  Whose  moral  standard  is  so 
fixed  and  perfect  that  it  never  fails  him  at  the  moment  of  need  ? 
If,  after  theoe  expIanatJons,  any  penon  takes  an  exception  at  the 


•tatemeot  of  my  perceptiotiB  on  tliia  Eubject,  and  any  hot  humor 
ibould  Sy  out  ioto  vapor  upon  the  oounajou,  it  has  its  liberty.  I  aba.li 
i«gard  it  no  more  than  '  the  snapping  of  a  chestnut  in  a  fanner's  fire.' 
"  I  sa;  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  my  view,  —  let  it  be  understood, 
Sir,  1  do  not  nasert  that  it  ii)  even  the  truu  view,  much  less  that  it  is 
of  any  gt-nlJeBian  who  advocates  an  oppusitc  doctrine,  —  I  wy 
,  and  tor  my  single  self,  /  toovld  ai  soon  be  concerned  in 
a  highway  robberi/  on  in  Ihii  Ireatuiy  atirvipL  Sir,  I  think  n  highway 
robbery  a  little  higher  in  point  of  courage,  and  a  little  less  in  point  of 
iiiiiiuity.  In  point  of  cuitm^  there  Is  obviously  no  comparison.  In 
pwnt  of  the  quality  of  the  moral  purpose,  the  robber  who  puts  lils  pis- 
tol to  your  breast  only  uses  his  power  to  get  your  property-  He  at- 
tacks nothing  but  your  person.  But  In  this  treasury  attempt  tlio 
reputation  of  the  victim  is  to  be  attacked  lo  make  an  apology  for 
confiscating  his  property.  Guilt  is  alleged.  —  guilt  of  whieh  he  is 
clear  by  the  teruu  of  the  law,  —  Ibr  the  purpose  of  making  him, 
ibough  innocent,  compound  for  escaping  the  penalty.  What  Is  thia 
but  making  cnlumoy  t!ie  basis  of  plunder  ? 

"  I  have  been  told,  Sir,  tliat  this  state  of  opinion  ought  to  be  con- 
cealed,—  that  it  was  cdculated  lo  oflend.  I  have  been  also  told, 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  ought  nut  lo  l^e  any  part  in  ibia 
debate,  —  that  a  parly  current  would  be  made  to  set  upon  the  quwtion, 
and  this  to  the  merchants  was  inevitable  ruin.  To  all  this  1  have  but 
one  answer.  My  sense  of  duty  allows  no  compromise  on  this  occasion, 
DOT  any  concealment.  I  stand  not  on  this  floor  ai  a  commercial  agent, 
huckstering  for  a  bargain.  As  one  of  the  Bi-preaentativra  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Mastachusetts,  1  maintain  the  righu  of  these  men,  not  because 
they  are  merchants,  hut  because  they  are  citizens.  The  standard  by 
which  their  rights  are  proposed  lo  be  measured  may  be  made  the 
common  standard  for  us  alL  There  will  soon  be  no  salety  for  any 
maD,  if  fines,  penalties,  and  tbrfeitures  be  once  estabUshed  as  the 
way*  and  means  of  the  treasury. 

"  If  I  could  wish  that  evil  might  be  done  that  good  might  result, 
1  ehuuld  hope  that  you  would  confiscate  the  property  of  these  mer- 
chants. If  such  a  disposition  really  prevails  in  the  national  Lepth^ 
tore  towards  this  class  of  men,  it  is  desirable  that  it  shouU  be  known. 
Act  out  your  whole  chamcler ;  show  the  temper  which  is  in  you. 
The  sooner  will  the  people  of  the  commercial  States  understand  what 
they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  their  section  of  uoontry,  when  there  is 
no  longer  any  veil  over  the  purposes  of  the  Cabinet  and  its  supporters. 
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"  But  it  will  be  asked,  What  will  become  in  the  mean  time  of  the 
indiyidoab  whose  whole  fortunes  are  at  stake?  Trembling  for  the 
prospects  of  themselves  and  their  families,  they  stand  like  thrice- 
knoated  Russians  before  the  treasury  Czar  and  Autocrat  I  say,  Sir, 
let  them  be  true  to  themseWes,  and  true  to  their  class,  and  true  to  their 
country,  and  they  have  nothing  to  fear.  Let  them  remember  that  it 
is  under  the  pretexts  of  law  that  all  tyranny  makes  its  advances.  It 
bribes  the  avarice  of  the  many  to  permit  it  to  oppress  the  few.  It 
talks  of  necessity.  Necessity, — the  beggar's  cloak,  the  tyrant's  plea. 
Let  the  merchants  refuse  all  compromise,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
loans,  or  of  equivalents,  or  of  commutation  for  extra  profits.  Let  them 
scorn,  while  innocent,  to  pay  any  part  of  a  penalty  which  is  due 
only  in  case  of  guilt,  —  fly  to  the  States,  and  claim  their  constitutional 
interposition,  —  interest  their  humanity  to  aflbrd  a  shield  against  so 
grievous  a  tyranny.  Above  all,  let  them  throw  themselves  upon  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  community,  which  will  never  countenance, 
when  once  made  to  realize  the  nature  of  the  oppression.  And  let  this 
be  their  consolation,  that,  as  in  the  natural,  so  it  is  oflcn  in  the  moral 
and  political  world,  —  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night  is  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  first  dawning  of  the  day." 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  father  took  this  occasion  to  expose  and 
denounce  the  stratagem  the  Southern  Administration-men  habit- 
ually employed,  for  purposes  of  intimidation,  of  treating  severity 
of  language  applied  to  the  measure  they  introduced  as  insulting 
to  themselves  individually.  He  '*  defined  bis  position,"  to  use  a 
later  political  formula,  very  clearly,  and  showed  as  clearly  that 
he  was  not  intimidated  by  the  frantic  scurrility  of  the  attacks 
made  upon  him  a  few  days  before  for  his  speech  on  the  Enlist- 
ment of  Minors.  If  any  doubt  remained  on  this  point,  it  was 
certainly  dispersed  by  his  speech  on  the  Invasion  of  Canada, 
which  soon  followed. 

This  famous  speech  —  for  the  effect  it  had  on  friends  and  foes, 
its  wide  circulation  and  permanent  reputation,  may  entitle  it  to 
be  so  described  —  was  delivered  on  the  5th  of  January,  1813. 
It  was,  as  he  himself  says  of  it,  *'most  direct,  pointed,  and 
searching  as  to  the  motives  and  conduct  of  our  rulers.  It  ex- 
posed openly  and  without  reserve  or  fear  the  iniquity  of  the  pro- 
posed invasion  of  Canada.    In  reprobating  the  true  tendency  and 
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object  of  this  project,  I  was  Bparing  of  neither  laoguage  nor  illus' 
tntion.  I  openly  and  directly  exposed  the  intcalion  of  the  Ad- 
nainialratioD  to  create  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Gene  ml,  and  to 
raise  Monroe  lo  it,  in  terms  ao  explicit  and  severe,  that  it  was 
seen  lo  be  impossible  to  carry  it  inlo  effect.  It  had  previously 
been  known  and  avowed."  The  great  length  of  this  speech,  and 
the  compactness  of  it^  argument,  make  it  impossible  fur  me  to 
give  a  just  idea  of  its  force  and  spirit  by  extracts  without  absorb- 
ing more  space  than  I  can  spare.  Its  invective  is  keen,  its  aar- 
casm  bitter,  its  denunciatiMis  heavy  and  severe ;  but  the  facts 
from  which  these  derive  their  sUng  or  their  weight  are  clearly 
stated  and  sustained,  and  it  keeps  well  nitbln  the  prescribed 
limits  of  parliamentary  proprieties,  avoiding  all  personal  reflec- 
tions and  allusions  not  demanded  and  justified  by  the  necessity 
wlucb  called  fur  them.  Its  author  might  well  say,  on  reading 
it  over  in  h'n  old  age,  that  "he  shrunk  not  from  Ibe  judgment 
of  aAer  times."  He  considers  the  subject  of  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  —  1st,  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  tlie  war ;  2d,  as  a  meap» 
of  obtaining  an  early  and  honorable  peace;  and,  3d,  as  a  means 
cf  advancing  the  personal  and  local  projects  of  ambition  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Cabinet.  A^  a  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  he  denounces  the  invasion  of  Canada  as  "  cruel,  wanton, 
senseless,  and  wicked,"^  an  attempt  to  compel  the  mother  coun- 
try to  our  terms  by  laying  waste  an  innocent  province,  which  had 
injured  us,  but  which  had  long  been  connected  with  us  by 
of  good  neighborhood  and  mutual  good  offices.  Aa  n 
of  procuring  jieace,  he  ridiculed  the  idea  that  a  powerful 
aghty  nation  was  likely  to  be  intimidated  or  propitiated  by 
a  proceeding  which  touched  her  national  honor,  aud  irritated  her 
national  pride  in  the  tenderest  point.  He  exonerated  the  Cabi- 
net, indeed,  from  being  under  this  delusion ;  but  it  was  on  the 
ground  that  the  invasion  was  undertaken  by  them  for  the  very 
purpose  of  preventing  a  pacific  solu^ou  of  the  queslions  at  idsue ; 
utBriniog  "that  the  embarrassment  of  our  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  keeping  alive,  between  this  country  aiid  that,  of 
a  root  of  bitterness,  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  main 
principle  of  the  policy  of  this  American  Cabinet."     This  view 
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riew  of  the  whole  couree  of  the  Democratic 
relation  to  EDglund  and  France,  from  the 
m  of  Jefferson.  From  this  point  he  Dalu- 
consideration  of  bis  third  propOsiLion,  —  that 


ho  eupporte  by  a 
Administrations  i 
time  of  ilie  acces 
rally  sdvances  to  t 

tlie  invasion  of  Canada  was  intended  to  promote  the  personal 
objecti  of  the  Cubinet.  The  Democratiu  party  having  attained 
power  hy  foslering  the  old  grudge  against  Eaglund,  and  having 
maintained  it-self  in  power  hy  force  of  that  aniipatliy,  a  cod< 
sent  to  the  declaration  of  war  had  beeo  extorted  from  the  re- 
luctant Madison  as  the  condition  precedent  of  his  nomination 
for  a  second  term  of  office.  The  invasion  of  Canada  wan  de- 
manded by  the  Hotspurs  of  the  South  and  West  as  a  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  Cabinet  in  its  war  policy,  and  as  tlie  condi- 
tion of  their  support  of  its  measures  and  of  the  Virginia  suc- 
cession. And  ho  winds  up  his  speech  by  charging  the  Cabinet 
directly  with  intending  to  invest  Mr.  Monroe,  one  of  their  own 
number,  t!ie  actual  Secretary  of  Stale  and  acting  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  pre-ordained  saccessor  of  Mr.  Madison,  with  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  and  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- General. 
This  premised,  I  eubjoin  a  few  specimens  of  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  this  speech,  which  produced  a  profound  sensation  in 
Congress  and  throughout  the  country,  and  had  the  effect  of  de- 
feating the  coQlemplatcd  elevation  of  Mr.  Monroe. 

"The  bill  brings  Decegsitrily  Into  deliberation  the  conquer  of  Can- 
ada, either  a«  an  object  in  itself  desirable,  or  inferen dally  advantageous 
by  lie  effect  in  producing  an  early  and  honorable  peai.'e. 

"  Before  I  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  those  topics  which  naturally 
arise  from  this  Btatcmeat  of  the  Bubject,  I  will  ask  your  IndulgeDCe  for 
one  moment,  while  I  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  intention  of  th^ 
American  Cabinet  thus  unequivocally  avowed.  I  am  induced  to  thi^ 
from  the  knowledge  which  I  have  that  this  design  'w  not  deemed  to  be 
serious  by  some  men  of  both  political  partiei,  as  well  within  this  Honse 
w  out  of  it.  1  know  that  some  of  the  friends  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration do  consider  the  proposition  as  a  niorc  feint,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  R  good  face  upon  tbin^,  and  of  etreagtheDiug  the  hope 
of  a  successliil  negotiation,  by  exciting  the  apprehensions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  for  the  fate  of  their  Colonies.  I  know,  alw,  that  some  of 
thoee  who  are  opposed  in  political  sentiment  to  the  men  who  are  now 
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at  the  head  of  aflain  laugh  at  tiiom  BchemM  of  invasion,  and  deem 
tfaem  hardly  worth  controveray.  on  account  or  their  opinion  of  the  im- 
becility' of  the  American  Cabinet,  and  the  embarrassment  of  its  re- 
soarcci. 

"  I  am  anxious  that  no  doubt  should  exist  upon  this  subiecl,  either 
in  the  Ilouse  or  in  the  DUlJon.     Whoever  considers  the  object  of  thu 
bill  to  be  any  other  than  that  whieh  has    been  avoitcd  is  mistskeo-  j 
Whoever  believes  this  bill  to  be  a  means  of  peace,  or  anything  eha  1 
tlian  an  instrument  of  vigorous  and  long-protracted  vBr.  is  grieTOUtly  ■ 
decuved.     And  whoever  acts  under  such  mistake  or  such  deceptioi 
will  have  to  lament  one  of  the  grossest,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  moa 
critical,  errors  of  his  political  life.     I  nam,  therefore,  my  political  op*  I 
poaents  —  tliose  honest  men,  of  irhich  I  know  there  arc  some,  who,  pajr-  ' 
ing  only  a  general  atleation  to  the  coune  of  public  aSain,  submit  tha  I 
guidance  of  their  opinions  to  the  men  who  stand  at  the  helm  —  n 
vole  for  this  bill  under  any  belief  that  its  oliject  b  to  aid  n^otiatioB  I 
for  peace.     Let  such  gentlemen  reeur  to  their  post  experience  on  si 
ilar  occasions.     They  will  find  that  it  has  been  always  thu  case,  when-  I 
evvr  any  obnoxious  measure  is  about  to  be  parsed,  that  iu  passage  ii 
assisted  by  the  aid  of  some  such  collater^  suggestions. 

"I  warn  also  my  political  friends.  These  gentlemen  are  apt  to  I 
place  great  reliance  on  ilieir  own  intelligence  an<l  sagacity.  Soma  of 
these  will  tell  you  that  the  invasion  of  Canada  u  impossible.  Tbey 
■ak,  Where  are  the  men,  where  is  the  money  to  be  obtained  ?  And 
they  talk  very  wisely  concerning  common  sense  and  common  pru- 
dence, and  will  show  with  much  learning  how  this  attempt  is  an  of- 
fence against  both  the  one  and  the  other.  But,  Sir,  it  has  been  my  lot 
(o  be  an  observer  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  men  now  in 
power  for  these  eight  yean  past.  And  I  stale  without  hesitation,  that 
no  scheme  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  rejected  by  them  merely  on  ac- 
count of  its  ninning  counter  to  the  ordinary  dictates  of  common  sense 
and  common  prudence.  On  the  contrary,  on  that  very  account  I  be- 
lieve It  more  likely  to  be  both  sii^ested  and  adopted  by  them.  And 
—  what  may  appear  a  paradox  —  for  that  very  reason  the  chance  ii 
rather  increased  that  it  will  be  successful. 

"  I  could  illustrate  this  poeition  twenty  ways,     t  shall  content 
self  with  remarking  only  upon  two  instances,  anil  those  recent,— 
present  war,  and  the  late  invasion  of  Canada.     When  war  against 
Great  Britain  was  proposed  at  the  last  session,  there  were  thouH 
in  these  United  States,  and  I  confess  to  you  1  was  myself  among  tba 
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number,  wlio  believed  not  one  word  of  the  matter.  I  pat  iiij  tmst  in 
the  olil^faahioned  notions  of  common  sense  and  common  prudence. 
That  a  people  which  bid  been  more  than  twenty  y«ara  at  peace  ihoald 
enter  upon  boatilitics  against  a  people  which  had  been  twenty  jesn  at 
war,  —  that  a  nation  whose  army  and  oavy  were  little  more  than  nam~ 
inal  should  engage  in  war  with  a  nation  pogsessing  one  of  the  best-ap- 
pointed armiM  and  the  most  powerful  marine  on  the  globe,  —  that  a 
country  to  which  neutrality  had  been  a  perpetual  harvest  should 
throw  that  great  blcwing  away  for  a  controversy  in  which  nothing  waa 
to  be  gained,  and  everything  valuable  put  in  jeopardy, —  from  these 
and  innumerable  like  considemtions,  the  idea  seemed  so  absurd,  that 
I  never  once  entertained  it  as  possible.  And  now,  after  war  has  been 
declared,  the  whole  affair  seems  bo  extraordinary  and  so  utterly  ir- 
Tceoncilable  with  any  previous  suggestions  of  wisdom  and  doty,  that  I 
know  not  what  to  make  of  it,  or  how  to  believe  it.  Even  at  this  mo- 
ment my  mind  ia  very  much  in  the  Mate  of  certain  Pennsylvanian 
Germans,  of  whom  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  they  arc  taught  to  be- 
lieve by  their  political  leaders,  and  do  at  this  moment  believe  the 
all^ation  that  war  is  at  present  existing  between  the  United  State* 
and  Great  Britain  to  be  a  '  Federal  faUthood.' 

"  It  was  just  «o  with  respect  to  the  invasion  of  Canada.  I  heard  of 
it  lost  June.  I  laughed  at  the  idea,  as  did  multitudes  of  others,  as  an 
attempt  loo  absnrd  lor  serious  examinatiou.  I  was  in  this  case  again 
beset  by  common  sense  and  common  prudence.  That  the  United 
States  should  preeijutate  itself  upon  the  unoffending  people  of  that 
neighboring  colony,  unmindful  of  oil  previously  subsisting  amities, 
because  the  parent  state  three  thousand  miles  distant  had  violated 
Bome  of  our  commercial  rights,  —  that  we  should  march  inland  to  de- 
fend our  ships  and  seamen,  —  that  with  raw  troops,  hastily  collecledi 
miserably  appointed,  and  destitute  of  discipline,  we  should  invade  a 
country  defended  by  veteran  forces  at  least  equal  in  point  of  numbers 
to  the  invading  army,  —  that  bounty  should  be  offered  and  proclama- 
tions iasned  inviting  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  to  trenfon  and 
rebellion,  under  the  influences  of  a  quarter  of  the  country  upon  which 
a  retort  of  the  same  nature  was  so  obvious,  so  easy,  and  in  its  eonse- 
quences  so  awful,  —  in  every  aspect  the  design  seemed  so  fraught  with 
danger  and  disgrace,  that  it  appeared  absolutely  impossible  that  it 
should  be  seriously  entertained.  Those,  however,  who  reasoned  aiUr 
this  manner  were,  as  the  event  proved,  mistaken.  The  war  was  de- 
clared ;  Canada  was  invaded.  We  were  in  haste  to  plunge  into  these 
great  diHicalties ;  and  we  have  now  r«B»OD  as  well  as  leisure  enough  for 
regret  and  repentance. 
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"The  great  mistate  of  all  tlioso  who  reasoned  conoeming  the  war 
xnA  Uic  invasion  of  Cnnnda,  and  concludud  that  it  was  impossible  that 
(itber  ehould  be  Eeriouely  intended,  resulted  from  thie,  —  that  they 
never  toot  into  consideration  the  connection  of  both  those  events  with 
the  great  election  for  the  chief  magistracy-  which  was  then  pending. 
It  never  was  sufficiently  considered  by  them,  that  plunging  into  war 
vrith  Great  Britain  was  among  the  conditions  on  which  support  for  tbc 
Presidency  was  made  dependent.  They  did  not  understand  that  an 
iDTauon  of  Canada  was  to  be  In  truth  only  a,  mode  of  carrying  on  an 
electioneering  campaign.  But  since  events  have  expluned  political 
pnrposea,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  connections  between  pro- 
ject! and  interests.  It  is  now  apparent  to  the  mo«t  ntole-aighted  how 
K  nation  may  be  disgraced,  and  yet  a  Cabinet  attain  its  desired  honors. 
All  ia  clear:  a  country  may  be  mined  in  making  an  Administration 
happy. 

"  Concerning  the  invasion  of  Canada  as  a  means  of  carrying  on 
the  eating  war,  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  plainly  ond  decidedly,  not 
only  because  I  herein  eipreas  my  own  opinions  upon  the  subject,  but, 
M  I  conscientiously  believe,  the  sentiments  also  of  a  very  great  majori- 
ty of  that  whole  section  of  country  in  which  I  have  the  happiness  U) 
rende.  /  «iy,  then,  Sir,  that  I  eonsi'Ur  Ihe  ininuion  of  Catiaila,  an  a 
meatu  of  carrying  on  thia  tear,  ai  erutl,  iranlon,  semelcts,  and  iticktd. 

"  Tou  will  easily  nnderstand,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  tliis  very  statement 
of  opinion,  that  1  am  not  one  of  that  class  of  politicians  which  has  for 
SO  maoj  yean  predominated  in  the  world,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. You  will  readily  believe  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  I'ho  wor- 
ilup  in  that  temple  where  Condorcet  is  (be  high-priest  and  Slachiavel 
tbe  God.  With  such  politicians  the  end  always  sanctifies  the  means, 
—  the  least  possible  good  to  themselves  perfectly  justifies,  according  to 
their  creed,  the  inflicting  of  the  greatest  ptxsible  eril  upon  others.  In 
the  judgment  of  such  men,  if  a  comipt  ministry  at  three  thousand 
miles'  distance  shall  have  done  them  an  injury,  it  is  an  ample  cause  to 
Tint  with  derclation  a  peaceable  and  unoSending  race  of  men,  their 
neighbors,  who  happen  to  be  associated  with  that  ministry  by  ties  of 
mere  political  dependence.  What  though  these  colonics  be  so  remote 
from  the  sphere  of  the  questions  in  controversy,  that  their  ruin  or 
protperity  could  hare  no  posuble  influence  upon  the  result?  Wbat 
thot^h  tiieir  cities  offer  no  plunder  ?  What  though  their  conquest 
can  yield  no  glory?  In  their  ruin  there  is  revenge.  And  revenge 
to  such  politicians  is  the  sweetest  of  nil  morsels.     With  such  men. 
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neither  I,  nor  the  people  of  that  HectioD  of  country  la  wliicb  I  reride* 
hold  iuy  c^omniunion.  There  la  between  ii«  and  liiem  do  one  princi- 
ple of  Bympathy,  either  in  motive  or  action. 

"  Aa  there  it  ao  direct  sdivitagc  to  be  ho^ed  ftota  the  conijaeet 
of  Canada,  bo  olto  there  i«  none  iuciduniaL  Plunder  there  is  none, 
—  at  least  none  which  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  conquest.  Glory 
there  ia  none.  Can  eeven  millions  of  people  obtain  glory  by  precipi- 
t«tiiig  themselvea  npon  half  a  million,  and  triuapllng  tbem  lulo  the 
diist  ?  A  giant  obl«in  glory  by  crushing  a  pygmy  I  That  giant 
muEt  bsvt!  a  pygmy's  tplrit,  who  could  reap  or  hope  glory  iroin  Buck 
an  acUievemeat. 

"  It  ii  easy  enough  to  make  an  excuse  for  any  purpose.  When  a 
Tictim  is  destined  to  bo  immolated,  every  hedge  presents  sticks  for  the 
sacriGce.  The  lamb  who  standi  at  the  mouth  uf  the  stream  will  always 
trouble  the  water,  if  you  take  the  account  of  the  wolf  who  stands  at 
the  source  of  it.  But  show  a  good  to  us  bearing  any  proportion  to 
the  multiplied  evils  proposed  to  be  visited  upon  them.  There  is  none. 
Never  was  there  an  invasion  of  any  country  worse  than  this  in  point  of 
moral  principle,  since  the  invasion  of  thu  West  Indies  by  the  Buccaneers, 
or  that  of  these  United  States  by  Captain  Kidd.  Indeed,  both  Eidd 
and  the  Buccaneers  had  more  apology  fbr  their  deed  than  the  Ameri- 
can Cabinet.  They  had  at  least  the  hope  of  plunder.  But  in  this 
cajie  there  ia  not  even  the  poor  refuge  of  cupidity.  We  have  heard 
great  lamentations  about  the  disj^aue  of  our  arms  on  the  frontier- 
Why,  Sir,  the  disgrace  of  our  arms  on  the  frontier  ia  terrestrial  glory  in 
comparison  with  the  disgrace  of  the  attempt.  The  whole  atmosphere 
rings  with  the  utterance,  from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  of  this  word, 
'  Glory,  glory,'  in  connection  with  this  invasion.  ^Vhat  g'ory  ?  Is 
it  the  glory  of  the  tiger  which  lifts  his  jawg,  all  foul  aud  bloody  from 
the  bowels  of  his  victim,  and  roars  for  his  companions  of  the  wood  to 
come  and  witness  his  prowess  and  his  spoJle?  Such  is  the  glory  of 
Genghis  Khan  and  of  Bonaparl«.  Be  such  glory  far.  very  far  from 
my  country.     Never,  never,  may  it  be  accursed  with  such  fame. 

'  Fame  i«  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies ; 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft,  by  those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  oil-judging  Jove, 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed.' 
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«Mf.  Speaker,  when  I  contemplate  the  character  sod  consequences 
of  tliut  iDTHnon  of  Canada,  —  irhen  I  reflect  upon  its  criminality, 
and  its  dnnger  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of  thii  once  happy  country, 
I  thank  the  great  Author  and  Source  of  all  virtue,  that,  uirmi^  His 
grace,  that  section  of  conntry  in  which  I  have  the  happiness  to  re^de  is 
in  ID  great  a  degree  free  from  the  iniquity  of  this  trangresBion.  I  speak 
it  with  pride,  —  the  people  of  that  section  have  done  what  they  could 
to  viadicatc  ibemtelves  and  their  children  from  tbe  burden  of  this  sin. 
Tliat  whole  section  hiu  risen  almost  aa  one  man  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  from  power,  by  one  great  constitutional  effort,  the  guilty 
Authors  of  this  war.  If  they  h&ve  failed,  it  has  been,  not  through  the 
.  of  will  or  of  exertion,  but  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of 
their  political  power.  When  in  the  naiml  coune  of  Divine  Providence, 
who  pauishea  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  His  destroying  angel  shall 
on  this  account  pass  over  this  country,  —  and,  sooner  or  kler,  ps«s  it 
will, —  I  may  be  permitted  to  liope  that  over  New  England  his  hand 
will  be  stayed.  Our  sonls  are  not  stepped  in  the  blood  which  bos 
been  abed  In  this  war;  the  spirits  of  the  unhappy  men  who  have 
lieen  sent  to  an  untimely  audit  have  borne  U)  the  bar  of  Divine  jus- 
tice no  accusations  against  tis. 

"  This  opinion  concerning  the  principle  of  this  invasion  of  Canada 
is  not  peculiar  to  me.  Multitudes  who  approve  the  war  detest  it,  I 
believe  this  sentiment  is  entertained,  without  distinction  of  parties,  by 
almost  all  the  moral  sense,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  intelligence,  of  the 
whole  Nortbero  section  of  the  United  States.  I  know  that  men  from 
that  quarter  of  the  country  will  tell  you  diflbrently.  Stories  of  a  very 
different  kind  arc  brought  by  all  thoae  who  come  trooping  la  Wash- 
ington for  place,  appointments,  and  emoluments,  —  men  who  will  say 
anything  to  please  the  car,  or  do  anything  to  please  the  eye,  of  Majet- 
ty,fDr  the  sake  of  those  fat  contracts  and  gi As  which  it  scatters,  —  men 
whose  fathen,  brothers,  and  cousins  aro  provided  tor  by  the  depart- 
ments, whose  fiill-grown  children  are  at  nick  at  the  moncy-distilUi^ 
hmasts  of  the  treasury,  —  the  little  men  who  sigh  after  great  offices, — 
those  who  have  judgeships  in  hand,  or  judgeships  in  promise,  —  loftds 
that  live  upon  the  vapor  of  the  palace,  —  that  stare  and  wonder  at 
all  the  fine  sights  which  they  see  there,  and  most  of  all  wonder  at 
.ow  they  got  there  to  see  them.  These  men  will  tell 
you  that  New  England  applauds  this  invasion. 

"1  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  view  I  proposed  to  take  of  this 
project  of  invading  Canada,  and  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  m 
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obtain  an  early  and  honorablf  peace.  It  is  said,  ami  tliii  U  the  whale 
argument  ia  favor  of  this  invasion,  in  this  aspect,  that  the  only  wny 
to  UGgotiatc  succesifuUy  -vrith  Great  Britain  is  to  appeal  to  her  fears, 
and  rouse  her  tvrrora  (or  the  fate  of  her  Colonies.  1  shall  here  say 
nothing  eoueeraing  tlie  difficulties  of  executing  thia  Bchcme,  nor  about 
tho  pomibilitj'  of  a  doficieocy  both  in  men  and  money.  I  »ill  not 
dtTcU  on  tlie  liiigiat  of  all  New  England,  nor  on  the  iiillucnee  of  thia 
disgust  with  respect  to  your  efforts.  I  will  admit,  for  llie  present,  that 
an  army  may  be  raised,  and  tbnt  during  the  fint  yean  it  may  be  sup- 
ported by  loans,  am)  that  afterwards  it  will  support  itself  by  bayonets. 
1  will  admit  further,  for  the  sake  of  iiipimcDt,  that  success  is  posMble, 
and  that  Great  Britain  realizes  tbe  possibility  of  it.  Now.  all  this 
being  admitted,  I  tniuntajn  that  the  ttirest  of  all  possible  wai-s  to  de- 
feat any  hope  &om  negotiation  i«  the  threat  of  sucb  an  inva^on  and 
an  active  preparation  to  execute  it.  Those  must  be  very  young  poli- 
ticians, their  pin-feather»  not  yet  grown,  —  and  however  they  may  flut- 
ter on  this  door,  thcj  are  not  yet  fledged  tor  any  high  or  distant  flight, — 
who  think  that  threata  and  appealing  to  fear  are  the  ways  of  ptwludog 
a  disposition  to  negotiate  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  other  nation  which 
iindemtands  what  it  owes  to  lla  own  safety  and  honor.  No  nation  can 
yield  to  threats  what  it  might  yield  to  a  sense  of  interest;  because  in 
that  case  it  has  no  credit  for  what  it  grunts,  and,  what  is  more,  loses 
something  in  point  of  reputation  Irom  the  imbecility  which  eonceuiiont 
maile  under  such  circumstances  indicate.  Of  all  nations  in  the 
world,  Great  Britain  is  the  last  to  yield  to  considerations  of  fear  and 
terror.  The  whole  history  of  the  British  nation  is  one  tissue  of  bets 
tending  to  show  the  spirit  with  which  she  meets  all  attempts  to  bully 
and  browbeat  her  into  aieasures  inconsistent  with  her  interests  or 
her  policy.  No  nation  ever  before  made  such  sacrificea  of  the  present 
to  the  future.  No  nation  ever  built  her  greatness  more  systcmatjcally 
on  the  principle  of  a  haughty  self-respect  which  yields  nothing  to  mg- 
gMtions  of  danger,  and  which  never  permits  either  her  ability  or  in- 
clination to  maintain  her  rights  to  be  suspected.  In  all  negotiations, 
thereibre,  with  that  power,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  certain  truth,  that 
your  ehanee  of  liiilure  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  publicity  and  ob- 
trusivoDCSB  of  threats  and  appeals  to  fear. 

"  Surely,  if  any  nation  had  a  claim  for  liberal  treatment  from  MI"-" 
other,  it  was  the  British  nation  from  the  American,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  error  of  the  American  government  in  relation  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Berlin  and  HiUo  Decrees,  in  November,  1 


ue  repeal  oi 
consequence  I 
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or  tbit  error,  the  American  Cabinet  hail  ruiocil  nuralien  of  onr  own 
ritizens  wto  had  been  caught  by  the  revival  of  the  Xon-lntiirr'wrsc 
luiT.  Ttey  liad  revived  that  lair  againat  Great  Britain  iinilirrr  ':irr:<in»> 
f  tances  whii'h  now  appeared  to  have  been  falla«JoTH :  ami  thnv  had 
declared  war  ogabit  her  on  the  luppoaition  that  Ak  had  r>vf>jsMl  to 
it'peal  her  Orders  in  CouncU  after  the  French  Decrea  mn  in  fast 
revoked;  ichercaa  it  noir  appean  that  they  ircrf;  in  fact  not  f:y''kni. 
i^urely  the  knowledge  of  this  error  wan  fulIow«d  bj  an  in!trar>t  anrl 
anxious  defira  to  rcdrem  the  resulting  injury.  A.<  thn  BHrL.K  Or-Ifrrt 
Id  Council  were,  in  fact,  revoked  on  the  knoiTle<]:;i;  '.i  ti.*-.  •.■x.-.ti.i.ri; 
of  the  French  Decree  of  repeal,  Burcly  the  Amnicar.  Cai'j'ni^;  V.  '.T.ri-. 
cxtciiduJ  the  hand  of  friendship,  met  the  British  Tov'Tr.mMMl  \.\.-'- 
wav,  stopped  all  further  irritation,  and  strove  to  flacK  '■■"r^'W.t.'i  'jfi 
a  bai^is  best  suited  to  promote  an  amicable  tAy^aWTit.  S%.  -Kr. 
nothing  of  all  this  occurred.  On  the  contrary.  *!i«  -.iiwV.r.  '.f  inv- 
pre!>fmcnla  is  made  the  basis  of  continuiog  ttt  -wir.  fn  -n:*  ••ir,-f*x 
a  studied  &imta»  of  pii>po«tion  is  prtaerv*ii,  vrr,m-.itr  ■.•vi  -r-n  rrv 
temalic  perseverance  in  meanres  ',f  ijuaLlrr.  A.-.  *r:r.L^,i>*  -rw  ;^> 
pof*-!  by  them;  it  was  r*:-2«-l  '.j  za.  I:  »m  v^h.:.-::  v,  ■,;■  •!^. 
Ami-rii-an  general  on  the  fr-f_*T»:  ':%  *««  ^*tr^.  -.•-  ■,-.,.  r-i.-j-.*?, 
ICo  consideration  of  tie  £«1-:  a'.>^«iM.  -«  »■■::-  \w  tw  ;i  -V  »« 
founded,  no  <onfiiieraiion  '&  ti*  rk'j-i.  \rj:  't--^™^:--  -n,?*-:*; 
iiHture  to  both  nati'in*  tX  the  ?u!,j»ir.  -j(  i;-i?»«ai^-.  -r,'  -v.^wv-v 
tion«  ut'  humanity,  intcrt^'j^d  tliKr  alv?^*,  7'->-  ->-■■.»...'  .^^ 
ilies.  Tbey  riislieil  upun  Canada.  S-jtii.tj  ,-^,^;'^.  ^■.  ..,^,  .^.^ 
blooil.  The  langu^e  of  their  tjxAv-  m  -*«  -y  ..^  ^^  .  ,  ... 
li^ycnds  of  infancy; 

'  F«,  fBW,  hn. 

I  imvll  tin  bV/yi  'A  »-  tjyi.,„^ 
Uiarf  or  alivt,  I  ■„,  j^,,  ^^^^^ 
"  Ciin  ?och  men  pretend  that  prtvst  ^  .^,  ,^       ^     .^ 
may  result,  the  peri'ect  c<jnTi«i«, -/ t;  ^ja,..  ^  i^".!^       *■>-— 
.uch  intention,  and  that,  if  H  Witt*,  it  W./*aw,,^  .  '   '"'' 

and  expectation. 

.'  I  will  now  reply  to  thow  inviuiirw  ^.  ^^ 
fo  ..btrusivdy  uip^d  upon  os.    If  by  tii  ^       J^        «    .    »- 
mion  in  a  proMtor  theinvasJwrft^^^   »"    •    -    ,   ■    . 
Kast  Florida,  or  for  the  ^"■"l""*/ *j  fc,,^*;'*'    '    - 
eilbcr  a»  a  incina  of  carrying  on  IbBB^^^^^J^',     . 


iictly.  I  will  unite  with  u,^ 
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any  eunh  purpose*.  1  tliink  such  prajet^ta  criminal  in  the  highest  *I 
gree,  and  ruinoiu  to  tbe  prospentj  of  there  Statei.  Out  if  hy  tbm 
-vitation  is  meant  noion  In  pn'pamtion  for  defence,  atrictly  so  citUad,-« 
union  in  fortifying  our  feaboaifl,  —  union  in  putting  our  cities  into  i 
■tate  of  safety, —  union  in  raising  Buch  a  miiiuiy  &mii  us  sbnll  he  n 
ficient  wicU  Ibc  local  mUitia  in  the  band*  of  the  coDBtiCutional  Icada 
the  uxei'utlrea  of  the  Statea,  to  give  a  rational  degree  of  neettt 
against  any  invasion,  —  luflicient  to  defend  our  frontiers,  siiffieleiit  t 
awe  into  silence  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  territories 
creating  such  a  maritime  force  as  shall  command  the 
American  coasts,  and  keep  open  the  iolcrcoarse  at  least  between  tte 
States ;  —  if  this  is  meant,  I  have  no  hesitation :  union  on  such  priiM^. 
pies  you  shall  hare  from  me  cordially,  and  faithfully.  And  ikis,  fa 
Sir,  without  any  rcterence  to  the  statu  of  my  opinion  in  relatioD  ta  f 
justice  or  the  necosuty  of  this  war.  Because  1  well  uudcrstand  suck< 
to  be  the  condition  of  man,  in  a  social  compact,  that  he  must  partaJta 
of  the  fate  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  and  must  submit  to 
privations  and  sacrifices  ita  defence  requires,  notwithstanding  t! 
may  be  the  result  of  the  vicca  or  crimes  of  its  immediate  rulers.  Bui 
there  Is  a  great  difference  between  supporting  such  nilen  in  plana 
necessBi;  self-defence,  on  which  the  safety  of  our  altars  and  firestdai 
euentinlly  depends,  and  supporting  them  in  projects  of  foreign  inT»> 
sion,  and  encovra^ng  them  in  schemes  of  conquest  and  ambitionr 
which  are  not  only  unjust  in  themselves,  but  drcadliil  in  their  c( 
quences ;  inasmuch  as,  let  tbe  particular  project  result  as  it  may,  the 
general  effect  must  be,  according  to  human  view,  destructive 
own  domestic  liberdes  and  Constitution.  1  speak  as  an  individual^ 
Sir.  For  my  single  self)  did  I  support  such  projects  as  are  avowed  to 
bo  the  olgcct  of  this  bill,  I  should  deem  myself  a  traitor  U 
try.  Were  I  even  to  tid  then  by  loin,  or  in  any  other  way,  I  ihoold 
consider  myself  a  partaker  In  the  guilt  of  the  purpose.  But  when 
tbese  projects  of  invasion  shall  be  abandoned,  —  when  men  yield  up 
schemes  wiiicb  not  only  openly  contemplato  the  raising  of  a  great 
military  force,  but  also  the  concentrating  them  at  one  i>oint  and  pla- 
cing them  In  one  hand,  —  schemes  obviously  ruinous  to  the  fates  of  a 
free  republic,  as  they  comprehend  the  means  by  which  such  have  oi 
heretofore  been  destroyed ;  —  when,  I  say,  such  schemes  shall  bo  aban- 
doned and  the  wishes  of  the  Cabinet  limited  to  mere  defence  and 
frontier  and  maritime  protection,  there  will  be  no  need  of  calls  to 
For  such  objects  there  is,  there  can  be,  but  one  heart  and 
soul  in  this  people. 
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"I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  while  I  atUn'  tbcse  things,  a  Uiouiand 
tongaes  and  it  thoiBand  pens  are  preparing  without  doora  to  ovei'- 
whekn  me,  if  possiUe,  by  their  pestiferous  gall.  Already  I  hear  in  the 
ttir.  the  iound  of 'Traitorl'  —  'British  agent!'  —  'Britivh  gold!"  — 
and  all  those  changes  of  vulgar  calumny  by  which  the  iuiaginationa  of 
the  wasa  of  men  are  affected,  and  by  which  they  are  prevented  from 
[listening  to  what  is  true,  and  receiving  what  lb  reoBonable. 

'•  Mr.  Speaker,  it  well  becomes  any  man  standing  in  the  pre.ii'ncu 
of  such  a  nation  a»  this  to  speak  of  hinuelf  ieldora ;  and  such  a 
as  I  am  it  becomes  to  speak  of  himself  not  at  all,  except,  indeed, 
.wlii^n  tlie  relatJotis  in  which  he  stands  to  his  country  are  little  known, 
knit  when  the  ancrtioa  of  those  relations  haa  some  connection  with 
and  nay  hat^  some  influenee  on  interests  which  it  is  peculiarly  in- 
entnbent  npon  him  to  iiipport. 

"  Unijur  thi(  sanction,  I  say,  it  is  not  for  a  man  whose  aiicCBlors 
bavc  hecn  planted  in  this  country  now  for  almost  two  eentiiriet,  —  it 
is  not  tor  a  ouui  who  has  a  family,  and  &^ends,  and  ehamcter,  and 
children,  and  a  deep  stake  in  the  soil,  ~  it  is  not  for  a  nan  who  is  self- 
conscious  of  being  rooted  in  that  soil  as  deeply  and  us  cieluilvely  as 
.llw  oak  which  shoots  among  its  rocks,  —  it  is  not  lor  such  a  man  to 
leait^itc  or  swerve  a  liar's  lireadth  Irom  his  country's  purpose  and  tmu 
jnleMMS,  because  of  the  yelpings,  the  bowlings,  and  anarlings  of  tliat 
pack  which  corrupt  men  keep  directly  or  indirectly  in  pay, 
■jritb  the  view  of  hunting  down  every  man  who  dare  develop  their  pur 
pack  composed  it  is  true  of  some  native  cois,  but  for  the  most 
part  of  liounds  and  spaniels  of  very  recent  importation,  whose  backs 
fuv  aeat^  by  the  lash,  and  whose  necks  ai«  sore  with  the  coUan  of 
tiwdr  fiirmer  masters.  In  fulfilling  his  duty,  the  lover  of  his  country 
ttiotl  often  be  obliged  to  breast  the  shock  of  calumny.  If  called  to 
itiiat  service,  he  will  meet  the  exigency  with  the  same  firmness  a*, 
riionld  another  occasiou  call,  he  would  breast  the  shock  of  haltJc 
Mo,  Sir.  I  an>  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  apprehensions.  May  Heaven 
•0  deal  with  me  and  mine  as  I  am  true  or  faithless  to  the  intcretsti  of 
this  people  I  May  it  deal  with  me  according  to  its  just  judgroenlit, 
when  I  fail  to  bring  men  and  measures  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion; 
and  to  expose  projects  and  systems  of  policy  irbieb  I  realize  to  be 
the  peace,  prosperity,  and  liberties  of  my  country ! 

"This  leads  me,  naturally,  to  the  third  anil  Inst  point  of  view  at 
trhlcfa  I  proposed  to  consider  this  bill,  —  as  a  ntearm  for  Oit  advance- 
afthe  objerli  of  ihe  pgraonid  or  local  atnbilwn  of  the  menAern  of  Oie 
Cabinet.     With  respect  to  the  meinbera  of  that  Cabinet,  I 
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lany  almost  lilerally  ray,  I  know  nothing  of  them  except  as  pnblio 
men;  agaimt  them  1  haTe  no  penoDal  animosity;  I  know  little  d 
them  in  privalo  life,  —  and  tliat  little  never  made  me  nmtntiom  to 
know  more.  I  look  at  tbem  ai  pablic  men  wielding  powen, 
putting  in  operation  nieani  and  instru meats,  materiaUy  aSectitig  the 
interests  and  proepecta  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  no  less  true  than  curiotu,  that  for  tltmtt 
twelve  yean  pwl  the  whole  nffairs  of  this  t^ountry  have  been  ; 
aged,  and  its  fortunM  reversed,  under  the  iuBiience  of  a  CaKmeti  Utl)« 
less  than  despotic,  composed,  to  all  efficient  purposes,  of 'ip»  Virffiniant 
and  a  foreigner.  When  I  speak  of  these  men  at  Virginians,  1  i 
to  cast  no  odium  upon  that  State,  as  though  it  were  not  entitled  to  its 
full  tihare  of  influence  in  the  nHtdonal  conntrils ;  nor,  when  I  refer  to 
one  of  them  ai  being  a  foreigner,  do  I  intend  thereby  to  »ii^:e«t  any 
connections  of  a  nature  unworthy  or  suspicious.  I  relcr  to  these 
cunislances  as  general  and  undoubted  facts  which  belong  to  tbe  char- 
ncu^rs  of  the  Cabinet,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  taken  into  vie 
all  estimates  of  plans  and  projects,  so  long  as  man  is  constituted  i 
is,  and  so  long  as  the  prejudices  and  principles  of  childhood  neve 
\n  inllucnee  in  dilferont  degrees,  in  even  the  beet  men,  the  uoun 
thinking  and  action  of  their  riper  yenn. 

"  I  might  have  sud,  perhaps  with  more  strict  propriety,  that  it  waa 
M  Catiinet  composed  oS  three  Virginiant  and  a  foreigner,'  because 
in  the  course  of  the  twelve  years  there  has  been  a  change  of  or 
the  eharacten.  Bat,  Sir,  that  change  was  notoriously  matter  of  fbnu 
rather  than  substance.  As  it  respects  the  Cabinet,  the  principle*  con- 
tinued tbe  same,  the  interests  the  same,  the  objects  at  which  it 
aimed  the  same. 

"  I  said  that  this  Cabinet  had  been,  during  these  twelve  yearti,  Uttle 
less  tlian  despotic.  This  tact  also  is  nolorioos.  During  this  whole 
period  the  mensures  distinctly  recommended  hare  been  adopted  by 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  ns  much  nnifonnity,  and  with  as  little 
modificadon,  too,  as  tbe  measures  of  the  British  Minbtry  have  been 
adopted  during  the  same  period  by  the  British  Parliament.  Tlie  con- 
nection between  Cabinet  councils  and  Parliamentary  acts  is  just  as 
intimate  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other. 

"  I  Mud  that  tliese  three  men  constituted,  to  all  efficient  purposes, 

the  whole  Cabinet.     This  also  is  notorious.     It  is  true  that  during  this 

period  other  individuals  have  been  called  into  the  Cabinet.     But  they 

were  nil  of  them,  comparatively,  minor  men,  —  such  as  had  no  great 

■  Ur.  JoflVnoD,  Mr.  UwJiton,  Mr.  Monroe,  nod  Mr.  G&llatiiL 
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veiglil  rather  of  personal  talento  or  of  personal  inSucnce  lo  support 
tliem.  Tbey  were  kept  aa  iDStruments  of  tbe  mnsteivfpirla  \  and 
when  they  failed  to  answer  the  purpose,  or  became  restive,  they  were 
iocrificed  or  providc-d  for.  "Vhe  ahndcs  were  inad^  to  play  upon 
the  curtain;  they  entered;  they  boned  to  the  audience;  they  did 
what  they  were  bidden;  they  eaid  what  wb»  set  down  lor  theiu; 
when  thoee  who  pulled  the  wires  saw  fit,  they  passed  away.  No  man 
knew  why  they  entered ;  no  mao  knew  why  they  departed ;  no 
man  rauld  tell  whence  they  came ;  no  niaii  asked  wbithcr  they  were 

"It  is  natural  to  inquire  nhat  are  the  projects  connected  with  a 
CalNnet  thus  composed,  and  to  what  ends  it  is  advancing.  To  answer 
this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  the  nature  and  relations  of 
things.  Here  the  true  criterions  of  judgment  are  to  b*  found.  Pro- 
fivuons  are  always  plausible.  Why,  Sir,  Bonaparte  himself  is  the 
very  milk  of  human  kindness;  he  is  tlie  greatest  lover  of  his  species  in 
ihe  worlil;  he  would  not  hurt  a  sparrow,  if  you  take  his  own  account  of 
the  matter.  What,  then,  do  nature  and  the  relations  of  things  leach  ? 
Tlcy  teach  this,  —  that  the  great  hazard  in  a  government  where  the 
ohief  magistracy  is  elective  is  irom  iJie  local  ambilum  of  flaia  and  the 
ptriorud  ambUion  ofindividuaU.  It  is  no  rclleetjon  upon  any  state  to 
»y  that  it  is  ambitious.  According  to  their  opportunilJca  aud  temp- 
tations  all  states  are  ambitious.  This  quality  is  u  much  predicable  of 
Matee  u  of  individuals.  Indeed,  state  ambition  has  its  root  in  Lhe 
same  passions  of  human  nature,  and  derives  its  strength  from  the  same 
nutriment,  as  personal  ambition.  All  history  shows  that  such  passions 
always  exist  amongst  states  combined  in  cunfederaciea.  To  deny  it  is" 
to  deceive  ourselves.  It  baa  existed,  it  does  exist,  and  always  must 
exisL  In  our  political  relations,  as  in  oar  personal,  we  then  walk 
mort  safely  when  we  walk  with  reference  to  the  actual  existence  of 
things,  —  admit  the  weaknesses,  and  do  not  hide  from  ounelves  the 
dangers,  to  which  our  nature  is  exposed.  Whatever  is  true,  let  us 
conftsi.  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  only  safb  in  proportion  as 
they  attain  ttlf-knoicledge,  and  regulate  their  conduct  by  it. 

"  What  tact  upon  this  point  does  our  own  expencnce  present  ?  It 
presents  tlus  striking  one,  —  that,  taking  the  years  for  which  the  Pres- 
idential chair  has  been  filled  into  the  account,  out  of  lu^ily-eiglit 
ytart  *ince  our  Coruililulion  icai  eslabliihed,  the  tingU  Stait  n/  Virginia 
hat  /iimuhed  the  Praidtnt  for  taenl^/ouT  ytart.  And,  further,  it  is 
as  distinctly  knowu,  and  fiumlinrly  talked  about  in  Ihlx  city  and 
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vir^niiy,  w}io  i*  llie  destined  suixtssot  of  the  pretent  President  after 
the  expiration  of  his  eaauing  term,  and  known  that  he  too  is  to  bo  a 
VirgininD.  as  it  was  known  and  lamlliarly  talked  about,  during  tlw 
PrwidBucy  of  Mr.  JeiTereon,  that  the  present  Prea'dent  was  to  b«  Ina 
■ueeessor.  And  ibe  former  was,  and  the  latter  is,  a  subject  of  as  mucb 
nrrlQiiety,  and  to  human  appearance  of  as  mueii  eertaioly,  too,  u  who 
will  be  the  successor  lo  the  British  i'towd  is  a  matter  of  notoriely  ia 
that  country.  To  secure  this  successian,  and  keeji  It  in  the  destined 
line,  iias  be«n,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  nuiin  ol^ect  of  the  pcdic]' 
nf  these  men.  Thu  ia  the  point  on  which  tht  pmjtcta  of  the  Cabinet  Jbr 
thr  fhrcp  i/cars  pait  have  been  brought  to  bror,  —  that  Jamei  the  FinI 
thouUbe  made  to  continue  four  yeanlonger.  And  ihii  ia  the  point  on 
which  the  projecia  of  the  Cahinel  wUI  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  three 
yeara  to  come,  —  that  Jtunea  the  Second  shall  be  made  to  aucceed,  flKortf* 
tn^  to  the  f^tndamenttA  retcripla  of  the  MonticeUian  dynasty. 

"The  army  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  will  bo  nuscil,  —  to  be 
commanded  by  whom?  This  is  the  critical  question.  The  answer 
i«  in  ever/  man's  mouth.  By  a  member  o/llie  American  Cabinet,  —  hjf 
one  of  the  three.  —  by  one  of  that  'trio'  icho  at  this  moment  conatitate 
ia  fact,  and  who  in  effect  have  aiwaya  conaliiuted,  the  ahole  CtibineL 
And  the  man  who  it  thus  intended  for  the  command  of  the  greatest 
tamy  this  New  World  over  eontajned,  —  an  army  nearly  twice  u 
great  as  was,  at  any  time,  the  regular  army  of  our  Revoluljon,  —  I  say, 
the  man  wbo  is  intended  for  this  great  trust  is  the  indiiiidutU  mho  i» 
nolorioaaiy  the  selected  candidate  for  the  next  Preaidency/ 

•  "  Mr.  Speaker,  what  an  astonishing  and  alarming  atatc  of  things  is 
|3iis !  Three  men  who  virtually  have  had  the  command  of  this  nk- 
taon  for  many  yean  have  so  managed  its  concerns  as  to  reduce  it 
from  an  unexampled  height  of  procperity  to  a  slate  of  great  depres- 
sion, not  to  say  ruin.  They  bavc  annihilated  its  commerce  and  in- 
volved it  iu  war.  And  now  the  result  of  the  whole  matter  as,  that 
they  are  about  to  raise  an  army  of  fiHy-five  thousand  men,  invest  one 
of  their  own  body  with  this  most  solemn  command,  and  he  the  man 
who  L"  the  destined  candidate  fiir  tie  President's  oliair!  What  a 
grasp  at  power  is  tliisl  What  is  there  in  history  equal  to  it?  Can 
any  man  doubt  what  will  be  tlie  result  of  this  project  7  No  man  can 
believe  that  the  conquest  of  Cana<la  will  be  efibcted  in  one  campaign. 
It  cost  the  British  sik  years  to  acquire  it,  when  it  was  far  weaker  than 
nt  present.     It  cannot  be  hoped  that  we  can  uequire  it  under  three  at 
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fonr  yeui.  And  what  Ilicn  will  be  tbc  sitaatioo  of  this  arm^  and  our 
country?  Wby,  then  tlie  army  will  be  vcti-ran,  ami  the  leader  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency !  And  whoever  ia  a  candidate  Ibr  tho 
FMsideDi?y,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  veterans  at  bis  hculs,  will 
not  be  likely  to  be  troubled  with  rivabi,  or  to  eoncom  himself  about 
TOtca.  A  Prewdent  elected  under  Buch  auspicia  nkay  be  nominally  a 
President  for  years ;  but  really,  il'  he  pleases,  a  Prwident  for  life. 

"  I  know  that  elU  lliis  will  geem  wild  and  fantastical  lo  very  many, 
—  perhaps  to  all  who  hear  me.  To  my  mind  it  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  History  is  fidl  of  evCDts  less  probable,  and  effected  by 
ajToiea  far  inferior  to  that  which  ia  proposed  to  be  raised.  So  far 
fhim  deeming  it  mere  fan<!y,  1  consider  it  alisolutcly  certain,  if  thtt 
army  be  once  raised,  organised,  and  enter  upon  a  sueeessful  career 
of  conquesL  The  result  of  such  a  power  Ba  this,  intrusted  to  a  single 
individual  in  the  present  stato  of  parties  and  passions  in  this  conn- 
try,  no  man  can  anticipate.  There  is  no  other  means  of  absolute 
safety  but  denj^ng  it  altogether. 

"  I  cannot  forget,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  sphere  in  wbicU  this 
great  army  b  destined  to  operate  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  sec- 
lion  of  country  where  it  is  probable,  in  case  the  present  dwtrnctiTe 
measures  be  continued  in  operation,  the  most  unanimous  opposition 
will  exist  to  a  perpetuation  of  power  ia  the  present  hands,  or  to  its 
transfer  to  its  destined  sueccssor.  I  cannot  forget  that  it  has  been  dis- 
tinctly avowed  by  a  member  oo  this  Soot,  a  gentleman  from  Virginia 
too,  (Mr.  M.  Clay,)  and  one  very  likely  to  know  the  views  of  the  Cabi- 
net, thlit '  one  object  oftkii  army  was  to  put  domn  oppoaidon.' 

"  Sir,  the  greatness  of  this  project,  and  its  coosei^uenccs.  over- 
whelm my  mind.  I  know  very  well  to  what  obloquy  I  expose  myself 
by  this  devebpmcnt.  I  know  that  it  is  always  an  unpardonable  sin  tb 
pull  the  veil  from  the  party  deities  of  the  day ;  and  that  it  is  of  a  na- 
ture not  to  be  forgiven  either  by  them  or  their  worshippun.  I  have 
not  willingly,  nor  wlthoot  long  reflection,  taicn  npon  myself  this  re- 
sponsibility. But  it  has  been  forced  npon  me  by  an  imperious  sense  of 
duty.  If  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  East«m  States  an!  dectined 
to  be  heweni  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  men  who  know  nothing 
about  their  interests,  and  care  nothing  about  them,  I  am  clear  of  the 
great  tran^resson.  If,  in  common  with  tieir  countrymen,  my  chil- 
dren are  destined  to  be  slaves,  and  to  yoke  in  with  negroes  chained 
to  the  car  of  a  Southern  master,  they  at  least  shall  have  this  sweet 
consviousnca  as  the  consolation  of  their  condition,  —  they  shall  bo 
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Of  (hif  ipeech,  uid  oT  tbe  replies  it  called  foiih,  Mr.  Quiiii^ 
thus  speaks ;  — 

*■  Hm  pUioDcm  uil  ditectnen  ot  tint  attack  were  of  loch  a  natute, 
tkat,  althoi^  all  tbe  minor  h«rd  of  tlubaten  pourad  out  their  wrath 
npoD  toy  head,  it  wai  deemed  important  eiiou);h  that  the  untamed 
lenx-ioiu  tongui'  of  Hi'ory  Clav  should  be  ilclailud  to  tbe  teirice  of 
napoDding  to  and  pratratiog  the  o^Hilant.  Ai-cordinglj,  tfae  Hodm 
WM  molved  into  a  Committee  of  the  ^V'hole,  and  Speaker  Cbf  de- 
wendt-tl  from  the  chair  to  the  floor,  for  the  [jurpoK,  aa  one  of  hii 
{fiends  iDli>rm«d  me.  f\f  rtilwitig  me  to  lie  allrmaiiix  of  a  duet  or  du- 
yracr.  He  eon^viiuently  od  thi*  occasioo  ex<:eeded  himself  in  hit 
ebarartorutli.'  ]>awer  of  iDfult^t  vituperation  of  hit  opponent,  and  no- 
liouivd  lauJatioo  of  tbe  Administration. 

- 1  do  not  wonder  at  tbe  rage  of  these  men.  The  tmtii  ii,  I  ihnrt 
the  »pt'ar  dirvi-tly  U*tween  the  joints  of  the  hamesa.  I  made  a  rtplj 
of  alwiit  t<'u  wnli'ncvai.  which  my  friends  toy  woa  the  bcrt  I  era  made. 
I  rnppive  iLe  eharm  lay  in  ita  brfTiiy.  ThL'  piUce  and  all  id  retiin- 
ittt  »K  in  a  ui«t  trcmcndoui  ni^i',  and  if  they  had  a  Baltimore  mob 
at  i-omniand.  I  hdve  no  doubt  ibey  would  vhow  their  indignation  in  a 
way  [xTlootly  in  anison  with  their  characters  I  laid  the  fflyateriei  of 
their  ]-v«rr  opi-n  to  public  inspection,  and  when  you  throw  light  upon 
an  ixrl'j  tu»t.  there  is  nothing;  like  the  .imitation  of  the  whok  bmQy." 

The  P<'mi>fralic  spoaken  who  followed  Air.  Quincj  for  lbs 
two  or  llini'  days  after  the  di-livery  of  his  speech  —  Mr.  Bbea* 
and  Mr.  Grundy  t  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  WidgeryJ  of  the  Dirtriet 
uf  Slaine.  and  Mr.  Areher  5  of  Maryland  —  devoted  tbe  chief  of 
their  siH'echcs  to  attacks  upon  him  with  as  much  abusive  skill  at 
Ibey  Iiail  at  command.  Bui  their  puny  inveclires  were  thrown 
iutti  obscurity  by  the  philippic  which  Mr.  Clay  descended  ftwa 
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The  Houte  decided  it  in  the  ukhI  golemo  manner;  and,  ftlthongli  tha 
gentleman  hod  someboir  obtained  a  second,  the  final  vole  stood  one 
for  the  propoaiUon,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  against  it  t  The  same 
historic  page  that  transoiitled  to  posleritf  the  virtues  and  the  gloiy 
of  Uenry  the  Great  of  France,  for  their  admiration  and  example,  has 
preserved  the  infamous  name  of  the  fanatic  asaosBin  of  that  excellent 
monaroh.  The  same  eacred  pen  that  portrajfeil  the  suffuriugs  and 
crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  has  recorded,  (or  universal 
execration,  the  name  of  hiu>  who  was  guilty,  not  of  betraying  has 
country,  but  (a  kindred  crime)  of  betraying  his  God ! 

"  But,  Sir,  I  will  quit  this  unpleasant  lubjccl.  1  will  turn  from  one 
whom  no  sense  of  decency  or  propriety  could  restrain  from  soiling  tha 
carpet  on  which  ho  treads,  to  gentlemen  who  have  not  forgotten  what 
is  due  to  themeclves,  the  place  in  which  we  are  ateembled,  nor  to  those 
by  whom  they  are  opposed. 

"  I  am  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  part  of  the  debate  lo 
which  this  bill  ban  given  rise  has  been  attended  by  circutnetanee« 
much  to  be  regretted,  not  usual  iu  this  House,  and  of  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  be  no  repetition.  The  gentleman  from  Boston  had 
so  absolved  himself  from  every  rule  of  decorum  and  propriety,  had  so 
outraged  all  decency,  that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  suppress  the 
feelings  excited  on  the  occasion.  His  coUeague,  whom  I  bad  the 
honor  to  follow  (Mr.  Wbcaton),  whatever  else  he  might  not  have  proved 
in  his  very  learned,  ingenious,  and  ori^nal  exposition  of  the  powers 
of  this  government,  —  an  exposition  in  which  he  has  sought,  where 
nobody  before  has  looked,  and  nobody  afler  him  will  examine,  for  a 
grant  of  our  powers,  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  —  lias  clearly 
shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard  him,  that  the  power  is  con- 
ferred of  defensive  war.  I  claim  the  benefit  of  a  similar  principle,  in 
behalf  of  my  politieul  friends,  against  the  gentleman  from  Boston.  I 
demand  only  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  repulsion.  No  one  is  more 
anxions  than  I  am  to  preserve  the  ibguity  and  liberality  of  debate; 
no  member  more  responsible  for  its  abuse.  And  if,  on  this  occasion, 
its  just  limits  have  been  violated,  let  him  who  baa  been  the  unpro- 
voked cause  appropriate  to  bimsell'  eiclusively  the  consequences." 

Aa  eoon  as  Mr.  Clay  had  taken  his  seat,  Mr.  Quiiicy  rose  bdiI 
Bpoke  as  follows.  These  few  words  were  aU  the  Qolice  he  saw 
fit  lo  bestow  on  the  personal  attacks  of  Hr.  Clay  or  of  the  other 
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Democratic  speakers  wlio  preceded  and  followed  him  in  the  de- 
bate on  thh  bill.  . 

"  Mr.  Chairmaa,  I  do  DOt  rise  to  replf  to  tbe  bonorable  the  Speaker, 
who,  it  ««mB,  hu  descended  from  the  Chur  in  order  to  do  that  which 
1)0  other  member  of  this  House  was  citlier  wilting  to  undertake  or  wss 
deemed  competent  to  pcribrnt.  1  should  bhish  for  myself  and  for  the 
good  and  wise,  Iho  only  portion  of  this  community  of  whose  applause 
I  am  ambitious,  could  I  deem  a  reply  aecesaary-  An  a  public  man,  I 
never  expect,  I  never  wish,  any  other  or  further  influence  than  what 
resulu  Irom  ilistinct  principles,  and  thoee  principles  emanating  from 
known  or  proved  facts.  He  who  refutes  those  principles,  or  dispruvc* 
those  ^ts,  has  my  honor.  He  who  misrepresents  or  mistakus  cither 
the  one  or  the  other  has  my  pily  or  my  contempt,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  imbecility  of  head  or  corruption  of  heart  which  eoters  lolo 
the  cause  of  such  mistake  or  raisrcpresentation.  I  cannot  put  my.'elf 
on  the  level  of  retort.  That,  in  my  observations,  I  did  not  pass  the 
fiur  limits  of  psrliameiitnry  discussion  is  obvious  from  this,  —  that  the 
honorable  the  Speaker  himself,  then  presiding  in  this  House,  neither 
Happed  me  himself,  nor  permitted  others  to  do  it  when  it  was  attempt- 
ed. So  for  as  respects  any  penonal  rejections  which  have  fallen  trom 
the  honomble  the  Speaker,  or  may  fall  from  other  raembers,  they  have 
their  hliorty  of  speech.  Such  as  my  reputation  was  before  Billings- 
gate opened  its  dood-gatee,  such  it  will  remain  afler  the  odious  flood 
shall  hftvo  passed  by." 

Thia  brief  and  pitliy  eumming  up  of  the  coocluaion  of  the 
whole  matter,  as  far  as  be  was  cencemed,  vas  looked  upon  by 
Mr.  Quincy's  friends  at  tlie  time  as  having  been  done  in  the  beet 
taste  and  in  (be  most  effectual  manner,  and  t  have  no  fear  that 
tbeir  judgment  will  bo  reversed  by  hi^^tory  or  posterlij.  Of  this 
contemporary  opinion  be  received  many  gratifying  assurancea 
which  would  have  conlirmed  his  own  judgment  aa  to  the  fitnesa 
of  his  course  bud  confirmation  been  necesaary.  On  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Clay's  avowed  purpo^  of  reducing  him  to  the  aJternalivo 
of  a  duel  or  disgrace,  he  wrote  ad  follawa  to  his  wife,  immediately 
after  this  passage  at  arms  was  over,  for  the  parpone  of  relieving 
her  from  any  anxiety  on  the  subject:  — 

"  As  it  rcspecta  the  Southern  and  Western  men,  they  shall  learn 
from  me,  if  from  no  one  else,  that  they  are  not  to  set  np  standaida  cf 
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duty  or  (iccorum  for  ay  part  of  the  countiy.  While  I  have  umgue  or 
pen,  the  ignorant  part  of  the  tuition  shall  not  assume  to  iliidf  with  im- 
punity to  lord  it  over  the  intelligent,  nor  the  vicious  over  the  virtuous. 
As  to  my  pergonid  softly,  that  is  the  lust  thing  I  think  of.  I  am  se- 
cured  by  my  place  in  some  measure, —  more  by  my  perfect  sense  of 
performed  ditty.  Bleccker  called  mo  up  out  of  bed  a  fortnight  ago  to 
Icll  me  be  heard  at  Geor^etovm  there  wiu  wime  intention  of  a  per- 
sonal Attack  Dtt  mi'  by  some  of  tbc  friends  of  the  paliicc  1  laughed 
at  liim.  Ilie  storm  was  mere  wind,  as  the  event  proved.  They  know 
their  Interest  too  vroll  to  resort  to  sucU  menns,  and  sbouid  they  do  it, 
I  iliould  not  regret  it  on  n  piiblie  aecoun^  If  men  arc  not  personally 
lafc  in  this  city  who  como  here  to  perform  their  duty,  it  ought  to  be 
knoim,  and  1  am  as  willing  lo  have  the  proof  made  on  me  as  oa  any 
other.  But  the  truth  is,  there  has  not  been  one  moment  of  real  cause 
of  sucb  apprehension,  nor  should  I  have  recurred  to  it  had  you  not 
touched  on  the  subject." 

On  the  26th  of  January  lie  wrole :  — 

"  The  storm  has  subsided,  and  a  most  perfect  calm  is  preserved  on 
the  floor.  On  reading  my  speech,  1  suspect  the  palace  gentry  find 
nothing  so  very  violent  and  exceptionable  in  point  of  allusion  itnd  ex- 
pression as  they  thought  on  its  delivery ;  and  there  are  so  many  truths, 
that  they  are  villing  to  let  it  alone.  My  friends  seem  entirely  grati- 
fied. Eliaba  B.  Potter  of  Rhode  Islaod  said  tbat  '  it  was  the  ver^ 
thing.  But,'  added  he,  '  Quincy,  as  the  old  woman  said  of  White- 
field,  Otere  U  no  printing  the  manner.' " 

It  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  my  father's  temperament, 
that,  though  most  eenaitive  to  everything  that  might  aflect  his 
true  honor  and  real  reputation,  he  was  abeoluidy  insensible  to 
a&saults  made  upon  him,  either  liy  the  press  or  in  Congress, 
which  he  knew  were  not  deserved.  They  seemed  hardly  lo  ar- 
rest his  attention  at  the  time,  and  made  no  peroiiineut  impression 
upon  his  mind.  All  the  shafls,  shaped  with  skill  and  tipped  with 
malJce,  wbieh  the  Administration  orators,  with  Mr.  Ciay  at  their 
head,  poured  upon  him  in  such  showers,  glanced  off  from  his  im- 
pcneirable  indifference  like  native  arrows  from  the  hide  of  the 
armed  rhinoceros,  No  one  was  ever  more  scrupuloaalj  anxious 
lo  make  sure  thai  his  words  and  actions,  as  a  public  man,  were 
exactly  what  ihey  should  be,  and  none  more  unaffectedly  indiffer- 
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eiit  as  to  what  tvaa  thought  or  snid  about  the  one  or  the  other  by 
fi'ienil  or  ft>e.  As  to  Mr.  Clay's  share  in  thia  vain  attempt  to  put 
bi»  i]owD|  there  ia  reuson  Tor  believing  that  he  n&s  not  alto* 
getlier  proud  of  it,  after  the  passions  of  the  titne  hud  eooled, 
iind  the  occasion  for  [be  violence  had  passed  awaj.  lu  the 
la«t  year  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams's  admiuistration, 
during  the  winter  of  1828-29,  my  father  made  his  only  visit  to 
Washington  after  lea\'ing  Congrea.^.  According  to  the  etiquette 
of  ihe  place,  lie  made  calls  of  ceremony  upon  all  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Cabinet,  and  among  them  he  left  his  card  at  Mr. 
Clay's  door.  Jlis  visits  were  duly  returned  by  all  the  other  min- 
isters :  but  nothing  was  heard  of  tli«  Secretary  of  State.  My 
father  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the  memory  of  the  old 
grudge  that  made  Mr.  Clay  indispoeed  to  meet  him,  even  al\er 
the  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  and  thought  no  more  about  the  matter. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  visiiing-card  bad  gone  awry,  and 
had  never  been  received,  which  made  Mr.  Clay  entertain  pre- 
cisely the  same  opinion  as  to  my  father's  feelings  towards  him- 
celf.  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  a  common  friend  (I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Kverett)  waited  upon  my  father  will)  an  ex- 
planatory messago  from  Air.  Clay,  such  as  made  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance possible  between  them.  As  the  message  was  a  verbal 
one,  I  have  no  means  of  giving  its  terms ;  but  its  substance  as 
well  as  its  form  was  satisfactory,  and  thenceforward  bygones 
were  bygones  between  the  old  antagonists.  A  few  years  later, 
in  the  autumn  of  1833,  Mr.  Clay  made  a  visit  to  Boston,  oa 
which  occasion  my  father  called  upon  him,  and  received  him  at 
the  President's  house  in  Cambridge,  and  introduced  him  officially 
to  the  students,  who  were  assembled  in  the  library  for  the  pur- 
pose, lie  was  never,  however,  an  admirer  of  the  personal 
character  of  Mr.  Clay,  nor  a  follower  of  hia  school  of  political 
economy.  Though  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics  during  the 
years  when  the  American  System  was  in  question,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  held  to  the  hist  to  the  old  Federal  doctrine  of 
free  trade  as  the  basis  of  national  prosperity. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  session  Mr.  Quincy  took  part  in 
the  debates  on  all  questions  of  national  iniporiance  ;  but  he  ouly 
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spoke  twice  at  much  length,  —  on  the  bill  for  classifying  tie  mili- 
tiA,  and  on  that  for  prohibiting  the  employment  of  foreign  seamea 
on  public  and  private  Teasels.  The  report  of  the  firat  of  the«o 
Bpecciies  13  very  meagre.  He  opfxwed  the  bill  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  it  pi-oposed  to  make  the  militia  ibe  basis  of  a  slaad- 
ing  army,  by  the  introduclion  of  a  system  analogous  to  the 
French  conscription.  It  passed  the  House,  but  was  defeated  or 
dropped  in  the  Senate.  The  other  bill,  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  was 
a  mere  tub  to  the  whale,  lo  make  the  Northern  people  believe 
that  tlierc  was  an  inclination  lonards  peace  ou  the  part  of  the 
Administration,  shown  in  this  plan  for  removing  the  occasion 
for  search  and  impress  men  I,  and  thus  dimini-ih  the  effect  on  tha 
spring  elections  of  Northern  hatred  of  the  war.  The  Federal- 
ists were  especially  urged  to  support  the  measure  on  the  ground 
of  its  consistency  with  the  stand  they  had  always  taken  as  t« 
this  matter.  .Mr.  Quincy  showed  that  there  was  no  pretence 
for  this  assertion,  and  aflirmed  that  the  provisious  of  the  bill  were 
such  as  "  no  man  in  the  nation  ever  advocated,  or  ever  conceived 
as  a  scheme  of  practical  policy,  until  it  burst  upou  the  astonished 
vision  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)."  The 
charge  of  inconsistency  he  retorted  on  the  Democrats,  urging 
that  this  bill  whs  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  assumptions  on 
which  they  had  resisted  the  right  of  search  and  of  impressment 
even  to  the  drawing  of  the  sword.     On  this  point  he  said:  — 

'*  Sir,  if  I  wished  to  press  far  into  the  discussion  of  this  hill,  which 
I  do  not,  1  would  ask.  What  bns  become  of  that  grent  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  expatriation,  so  obtrusively  uad  clamorously  m^ntained,  from 
the  first  establishment  of  our  national  government  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  by  the  patrons  and  authors  of  this  bill,  their  friends  and  sup- 
porters ?  Are  all  those  choice  topics  of  declamation  to  he  aban- 
doned ?  Arc  they  forgotten  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  ?  If  they  are,  will  tliey  be  forgotten  by  this  people  ?  Thts 
bill  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  the  right  of  expatriation  does 
not  exist  in  the  subjects  of  foreign  govemroenlB.  For,  if  it  does  exist, 
then  such  foreign  government  has  no  right  to  reclaim  them,  and  wa 
have  no  right  to  drive  them  home.  The  bill  abjures  this  right  of  ex- 
patriation, and,  in  doing  this,  cuts  up  by  the  roots,  not  only  the  claim 
to  protection  of  the  individuals  whom  it  contemplates  lo  force  back  to 
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the  service  of  Iheir  respective  eovereigtw,  but  abio  your  wbole  right 
to  protect,  Iieyond  tbo  limits  of  yonr  local  jurisdiction,  cvun  yoor  nat- 

nralived  citiiens It  is  extraordinary  that  men  wlio  have  been, 

all  tlieir  lives  long,  perfect  knigbta-errant  in  favor  of  distressed  foreign- 
tn,  —  who  have  set  their  spears  in  rest,  and  gone  tilting  all  over  the 
world  in  defence  of  oppressed  bimmmt}',  —  who  have  been  Inridog 
it  to  oar  shores  with  both  biindti,~shoald  ail  at  once  turn  round  and 
pretend  to  be  about  to  send  them  all  home  again,  and  leuve  theu  to 
the  mercy  of  anelent  fystems  and  of  their  former  masters. 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  This  great  right  of  expatriation j  which  the 
advocates  of  this  bill  and  their  political  friends  have  been  maintaining 
tbcsu  twenty  yean,  in  favor  of  all  the  world,  it  now  denied  by  the  bill 
to  exist,  even  in  our  own  citizens.  Tbo  reciprocity  of  tJie  bill  consists 
in  this,  —  that  these,  our  citizens,  should  be  forced  homtt,  according  to 
the  obligations  of  their  natural  allegiance,  For  on  this  principle 
alone  have  we  a  right  to  claim  their  return.  Thus  strange  and  mys- 
terious is  both  the  character  and  parliamentary  course  of  this  bill. 
....  For  my  part,  I  consider  the  bill  as  no  pacific  mcasare.  Iti  true 
purpose  is  to  give  a.  peace  aspect  to  the  time,  —  to  clear  the  atmos- 
phere for  a  moment,  so  that  the  money-gudgeons  may  bite  sharp  at 
the  treasury  hook.  I  view  it  as  a  scheme  intended  to  deceive  the 
people,  —  to  buoy  them  up  with  false  hopes  of  peace,  when  the  real 
intention  is  to  continue  the  war.  Under  this  beHef  it  shall  have  no 
support  G^m  me." 

This  was  Mr.  Quiocy'B  last  speech  in  CongresB.  Mr.  Grundy 
replied  to  the  speech  with  suificient  asperity,  and  afterwards  held 
tlie  following  coDversntioD  with  my  father,  as  described  in  tt 
letter  to  my  mother  of  the  16th  of  February,  1813. 

"  Concerning  Grundy's  asperity,  it  seenu  I  have  not  yet  received 
the  whole.  He  is  a  perfect  political  jockey,  and  as  good-humored  aa 
he  is  cunning.  He  said  to  me  yesterday,  '  Quincy,  I  thought  I  had 
abused  you  enough,  but  1  find  it  will  not  do.'  —  "Why.what  is  the 
matter  now?  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  again.'  —  'No  matter;  by 
heavens,  I  must  give  you  another  thrashing.'  —  "Why  so?'  —  "Why, 

the  tmth  is,  a  d d  fellow  has  set  up  against  me  in  my  district, — 

«  perfect  Jacobin,  as  much  worse  than  I  am  as  worse  can  be.  Now, 
except  Tim  Kckering,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  so 
perfectly  hated  by  the  people  of  my  district  as  yourself     You  must 

Iherefure  excuse  me.     By  G ,  I  must  abuse  you,  or  I  shall  never 

get  re-elected.     I  will  do  it,  however,  genteelly.     /  u.'iU  not  du  it  aa 
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ihatd d  /eel  of  a  Clay  did  il,  —  tirikt  lohard  tu  lo  iurt  mj/im}/. 

But  abuse  you  I  mui't.     Vou  nndentand.     1  mean  to  be  fricnila  not- 

vriihstandlng.    Bj  G I  mean  lo  be  in  Coogreas  again,  and  mtut 

use  the  means.' 

"  I  give  you  this  anecdote  because  it  is  ebaracteristii;,  and  because  it 
is  illustrative  of  mtu,  mannera,  aod  motives." 

My  mother  nppou-^  to  bave  written  to  my  fatbor  to  know  how 
it  happened  llial  Rundolph,  who  bad  paid  high  compliments,  \a 
one  of  bU  Gpeechea,  to  Sir.  Bleecker  and  Mr.  Kmott  of  New 
York,  both  of  them  Federalists  of  the  first  water,  bad  paeeed 
himself  over  in  uit«r  silence.  To  this  inquiry  he  made  this 
wise  and  characteristic  rt'ply : — 

"  Randolph  and  I  are  upon  friendly  and  confidential  terms,  u  &r 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  so  with  a  man  to  wayward  and  vereatile  in  hii 
(HeDilships  and  enmities  as  he  has  shown  himself.  With  such  a  man 
one  cannot  feel  himself  wholly  at  ease.  As  to  his  studied  oomplimenta 
to  Blecekcr  and  JSmott,  and  his  eilcnce  with  regard  to  me,  —  of  which 
[Isaac  P.}  Davis  spoke,  —  I  never  troubled  myself  to  inquire  the  rea- 
son, or  noticed  the  fact,  as  1  never  deemed  btm  either  the  dispenser 
of  fame  or  the  criterion  o(  character,  1  am  not  in  the  habit  of  per- 
mitting envy  or  jealousy  in  myself,  or  suspcuting  it  in  others.  If  there 
be  any  disposition  in  hJm  not  to  do  justice  to  me,  of  wbicb  I  see  no 
evidence,  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  the  result  of  local  politics  as  of  any 
other  cause.  The  truth  is,  that  next  lo  Timothy  Pickering  my  name 
is  the  most  obnoxious  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  would  not  aid 
Handolph  on  the  hustings  to  have  it  said  or  shown  that  he  had  been 
paying  compliments  to  so  obnoxious  a  character." 

In  another  letter  to  my  mother,  he  says,  speaking  of  Ran- 
dolph :  — 

"  As  you  seem  to  think  John  Randolph  not  incUsed  to  be  jost  to 
me,  I  will  icU  you  an  anecdote  which  occurred  yesterday.  He  waa 
sitting  by  the  Gre  in  the  Capitol,  and  1  said  lo  him,  '  Randolph,  have 
you  any  news  frooi  Virginia  V '  '  Yes,'  said  he,  very  significantly,  and 
put  a  letter  into  my  hands  from  a  Mr.  Leigh,  a  gentleman  of  distinc- 
tion there,  who,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  epcoch  from  him, 
hod  expressed  himself  upon  it  in  a  stylo  very  far  too  flattering  for  me 
to  repeat.  Bandolph  evidently  seemed  gratified,  although  he  did  not 
say  a  word,  eic«pt, '  Thai  man's  opinion  w  worth  som&hing,  Quincy.' 
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■■  I  mention  this  by  way  of  justice  to  lilm.  On  tbis  topic,  Bleeclcer 
tbowed  me  a  letter  from  Chief  Justice  Kent  or  Now  York,  whoie  ap- 
probation of  my  fpeech  was  □nequiTOco),  and  nlio  desired  bim  to 

cxprcB  his  thanks  to  me  for  my  boldness,  trutb,  etc.,  etc.     So  tliere  a 
a  balance  for  tbe  KDmlity  to  ■which  I  have  been  subjected." 

The  name  of  Mr.  Bleecker  reminds  me  thai  I  should  do  my 
father's  life  less  than  justice  if  I  failed  to  speak  of  ihe  friendship 
which  sprang  up  beiween  himself  and  that  excellent  genllfman 
during  the  Twelfth  CongresEL  HanDaniis  Bleecker  —  best  and 
most  silent  of  men! —  was  of  pure  Dutch  descent,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  of  their  race  who  could  speak  the  language  of  the 
founders  of  Nen  Netherland.  His  public  life,  I  believe,  was 
limited  to  this  one  Congress,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  diplo- 
matic service  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently.  He  was  a  law- 
yer by  profession,  —  wise,  learned,  sagacious,  the  friend  as  well 
as  tbe  counsellor  of  his  clients.  "  Tie  asked  only  how  best  to 
serve  the  poor,"  writes  one  of  his  numerous  pupils,  —  among 
whom  were  numbered  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  New 
York,  — "  and  it  was  a  sight  worth  seeing  to  witness  his  consul- 
tations with  tbe  quaint  old  people  of  Albany,  where  family  sor- 
rows or  fortune's  smile  or  frown  were  all  talked  over  in  the  good 
old  language  of  the  Neilierlanda."  He  made  no  pretensions  to 
forensic  eloquence ;  but  he  was  li.-lened  to  by  courts  and  juries 
with  the  respectful  attention  due  to  his  knowledge,  experience, 
and  high  cliaracier.  No  man,  I  am  safe  to  say,  ever  had  more 
friends  or  fewer  enemies.  My  father  entertained  for  Mr. 
Bleei-ker  a  friendship  as  warm  as  it  was  sincere,  and  his  regard 
was  reciprocated  with  feelings  of  cordial  affection  and  admira- 
tion. Mr.  Bleecker  made  frequent  vi^ts  to  Boston,  where  he 
was  always  a  welcomo  guest  at  many  of  the  best  houses,  and 
at  none  more  welcome  than  our  own.  In  ibis  way  the  old  in- 
timacy was  kept  alive,  and  made  an  exception  to  almost  all  my 
father's  Washington  friendships,  which  too  generally  had  faded 
out  through  tb<;  influences  of  time  and  separation. 

I  have  sairl  that  Mr.  Bleecker  was  the  most  silent,  as  well  as 
tlie  best  of  men.  But  this  description  must  be  taken  with  many 
grains  of  allowance.     In  general  society  be  was  eminently  "a 
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good  listener,"  each  sa  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  loved,  and  liQ 
used  U>  remind  me  of  iLal  Eiigliahmuji  Mme  French  writer  of 
the  last  CL'Dtnrj'  tells  of,  who  ntfirnicd  that  speaking  spoiled  con- 
TCrsalion,  —  "  que  parler  e'esl  giiler  la  conversalion."  But  when 
drawn  oiit.  or  impt^lled  to  spsak,  he  eipre»«^d  him.'elf,  deliberate- 
ly indeed  and  rampBclly,  but  in  exact  and  well-choeen  language, 
and  nlways  wis«?ly  nod  lo  the  point. 

Mr.  IJIeecker  wa?  appointed,  in  1839,  Minister  lo  Holland,  by 
President  Van  Buren.  whose  personal  friend  lie  was.  and  who 
seema,  in  deliaoce  oC  the  preeedents  of  our  diplomuoy.  to  have 
regarded  his  peculiar  fitness  for  tlie  post,  and  especially  hia 
•peaking  the  LmguHge  of  the  court  to  which  he  was  accredited, 
as  no  insuperable  objection  lo  the  nomination.  He  mode  and 
left  a  moat  favorable  impression  on  ihe  court  and  society  of  the 
tiague,  and,  it  may  well  be  believed,  had  a  thorough  enjoyment 
of  his  official  residence  in  the  laud  of  his  ancestors.  When  he 
was  first  presented  at  court,  the  king  said  to  him,  "Sir,  yon 
t>peak  better  Dutch  than  we  do  in  Holland!"  which  was  no 
mere  compliment,  but  a  fact  due  to  his  Epeaking  the  claf«ical 
Dutch  of  liiernture,  untainted  by  the  conversational  corruptions 
of  later  timee.  Mr.  Blecckcr  bod  lived  a.  bachelor  up  to  iha 
time  of  bis  mi^-sion  to  the  Dutch  Court.  Before  his  return,  how- 
ever, he  had  reformed  that  one  error  of  his  life  by  marrying  » 
young  Dutch  lady,  t)ie  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  distinction 
at  the  Hague,  holding  an  important  officinl  position  there,  whose 
society  gave  a  new  hnppiness  lo  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  at  Albany  in  1849,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1813,  my  iatber  quitted  Washington 
never  to  return  to  it  in  a  public  character.  To  use  his  own  lan- 
guage:— 

"  I  lefl  Washington  with  the  feclingn  of  a.  man  quitting  Tadmor  in 
the  Wildemeu,  '  whcro  creeping  things  Lad  posBeEsion  of  the  palace, 
and  foxes  looked  out  of  the  windons,'  and  sought  reru<;e  in  home,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family ;  with  cliil<iren  dear  to  me  as  my  heart's 
hlooU,  with  a  wife  wise,  fiiithful.  and  beloved,  with  whom  it  was  my 
deetiny,  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  lo  pass  fitly-tbrce  years  in  a  feli<n^ 
attained  by  few,  surpaased  by  none." 
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Kit.  Qdisct'b  Rbitbemuit  rjutit  Co 
iMOTOir  BuEVOLurr   Socibtt.  - 

KEMCK  RKBOI.CTI0II8. —  SETH  SpRi 

—  Uatthew  Ltod.  —  Letteks  o 

MR-  QUINCY  was  barely  fbrty-o 
withdrew,  of  his  own  free  cboi<^ 
aft«r  tight  years  of  most  a.'ii^iduous  i 
tliat  he  might  have  remained  in  Congr 
bad  such  been  bia  wish,  so  ducided  s 


m.  —  OlUTIOa  BEFORK  TOE  WaIII- 

rHB   State   Seeate.  —  Rkhos- 

ASA    RuoUItlOHS.  —  TBE    L*W- 
-  DlHCOHTENTS  IK  NeW  EHOLAND. 

■»  Ramikilfii. 

■■  yeare  old  when  he  thus 
from  parliamentary  life, 
dee.  There  is  no  doubt 
)  for  a  mucb  longer  time 
majorily  did  ihe  Federal 


party  command  in  Boston,  and  &o  well  coatenl  were  [hey,  a 
body,  wiih  liia  course  aa  iheir  repre.'ieDtative.  His  reasons  lor 
refusing  to  remain  in  Congress  I  have  already  given  in  hb  own 
words.  That  hia  deliberate  juilgment,  in  view  of  all  ilie  public 
and  private  reason.'  which  led  him  to  withdraw  at  thi^  time  from 
the  Eceae  of  national  poiiticti,  remained  substantially  uucbanged, 
ie  doulilless  true.  But  there  were  times  when,  in  privatu  conver- 
aalioD,  be  would  seem  to  be  a  Utile  shaken  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
Uii  course  in  thus  leaving  the  oatioaal  Legislature  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  life.  He  had  prepared  himself  moit  laboriously 
and  conscientiously  lor  his  Congressional  duties,  and  he  had  so 
I>e;rformed  them  as  to  gain  ibe  approbation  of  his  constituents 
imd  to  make  hira>-elf  one  of  ibe  most  prominent  public  men 
of  his  tame.  It  is  true  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  worst  measures  of  the  dominanl  paity,  nor  even  in  muteri- 
ally  modifying  thera ;  but  to  such  success  he  could  hardly  have 
looked  forward  when  he  entered  on  his  public  life.  His  time, 
however,  was  by  no  means  wueied,  nor  his  labor  lost  The  stem 
rcraoDBlrancp,  the  sharp  rebuke,  the  keen  sarcasm,  wiili  which  he 
eucouniered  the  measures  of  the  Administration,  and  exposed  the 
motives  which  inspired  them,  helped  to  keep  alive  and  make 
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inlelligent  the  opposition  wliicli  in  some  degree  heli]  it  in  dtvck, 
und  in  some  cmea  caused  it  to  cbarige  its  course.  Mareorer,  he 
liod  very  early,  ns  we  have  seen,  discerned  the  insidious  nature 
of  the  element  of  slavery  in  our  institutions,  —  iti  disostrous  in- 
fluence upon  the  prosperity  of  the  North,  and  its  inevilflble  ten- 
dency to  grow  and  strengthen  itaelf,  unless  speedily  and  effectually 
checked,  —  and  it  was  this  feeling  thai  pervaded  and  gave  unity 
to  his  Congre-^aiona]  action.  Perhaps  no  man  did  more  than  he 
lo  impreas  upon  the  general  mind  of  New  England  tlie  real 
source  of  the  calamity  of  her  people,  and  to  implant  the  germs 
of  that  moral,  religious,  and  political  hostility  to  slavery  which 
afterwards  grew  to  such  prevailing  strength.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  he  should  have  sometimes  felt,  in  later  years,  that  he 
might  have  remained  in  Congrei^!>,  through  the  years  that  the 
war  with  England  lasted,  advantageously  to  bis  country,  and 
honorably  to  himself.  And  il  would  have  been  no  unworthy 
ending  of  his  Congressional  career,  could  it  have  been  rounded 
by  a  share  in  the  glorious,  though  ineffectual  struggle  to  stay  the 
tide  of  slavery  at  the  frontier  of  Missouri  in  1820.  But  he 
judged  otherwise  at  the  time ;  and  it  would  have  mode  no  prac- 
tical difference  in  the  result.  Ue  could  not  have  changed  or 
delayed  the  course  of  events,  the  direction  of  which  he  had  so 
clearly  foreseen  and  so  distinctly  predicted. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  return  home,  after  taking  his 
final  leave  of  Congress,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  em- 
phatic utterance  to  hia  sense  of  these  growing  dangers.  The 
Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Boston,  the  chief  of  an  aSUis- 
tion  of  organizations  of  that  name  extending  through  the  State, 
partly  charitable  bat  mainly  political,  invited  him  to  deliver  an 
oration  before  them  on  tite  anniversary  of  Washington's  first 
inauguration  as  President,  the  SOlh  of  April,  1789.  This  asso- 
ciation celebrated  its  feast-day  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance it  could  command,  —  a  military  escort,  a  procession, 
banners  with  appropriate  devices,  an  oration,  and  appropriate 
exercises  in  the  Old  South  Church.  One  especial  feature  of 
this  procession  was  a  company  of  school-hoy  Federalists,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  dressed  uniformly  in  blue  and 
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while,  wiih  Wasbinglon'3  Farewell  Address,  in  red  morocco, 
hanging  round  their  Decifs,  and  with  hb  gorget,  which  he  had 
worn  in  the  Old  French  War.  altaciied  to  their  banner.  Tliis 
gorget,  the  fame  wliicli  nuiy  be  seen  depicted  in  the  portrait 
of  Washington  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Sparks's  Life, 
had  been- given  lo  Mr.  Quincy  for  this  society  by  Mrs.  Peier 
of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  a  grnnddaughler  of  Mrs.  Wa,'hinglon.  It 
bears  the  arms  of  (he  Colony  of  Vii^inia,  and  has  attached  to 
it  the  very  ribbon  by  which  it  hung  round  his  neck  on  the  day 
of  Braddock's  defeat  At  tbe  time  of  the  dissolution  of  ibe 
society,  soon  afler  the  peace  of  1815,  this  interesting  relic  naa 
presented  by  them  to  Mr.  Quincy,  and  is  stilt  in  the  possession 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  Quinvy's  oration  was  a  clear  and  able,  if  not  exactly 
a  dispassionate,  exposition  of  the  bearings  of  the  slave  ratio 
of  representation  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  the  political 
power  of  the  different  sections  of  tlie  country.  He  sliowed 
by  statistics  the  anomalous  results  which  had  flowed  from 
this  concession  to  slavery,  multiplied  and  hastened  by  the  an- 
nexation of  foreign  territory,  to  be  erected  into  States  as  fast  as 
they  were  needed  to  confirm  tbe  dominion  of  the  slave-holders. 
"The  new  States  govern  the  old,  the  unsettled  the  settled;  the 
influences  of  emigrants  prevail  over  those  of  the  ancient  natives ; 
a  black  population  overbalances  the  white ;  from  wood.'t  and 
lakes  and  desert  wildemesies  legislators  issue,  controlling  the 
destinies  of  a  seaboard  people,  paralyzing  all  their  interests  and 
darkening  all  their  prospects."  He  warned  the  people  of  Masaa- 
chnsetis  that  the  cause  of  their  commercial  distresses  lay  deeper 
than  embargo  or  war,  and  tbat  the  mere  return  of  free  trade  and 
of  peace  would  not  cure  tbe  evils  under  which  they  Buffered. 
These  would  be  renewed  in  fresh  forms  m  long  a*  the  control  of 
tbe  gdvcmment  vas  permitted  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
Slave  States  and  those  to  be  carved  out  of  tlie  new  territory  ac- 
i|uired  for  this  political  purpose  in  tlagranl  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Undoubtedly  pas:>agi-a  in  this  oration,  as  well  as  in 
bis  famous  Speech  on  the  Admission  of  I^ouisiana.  might  be 
quoted  by  the  advocates  of  the  late  Rebellion,  in  thb  country 
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anil  in  England,  who  have  cltumed  for  him  tbt^  distinctioD  of 
ImviDg  been  the  original  SecesRioniBt,  in  confirmation  of  their 
KBseriioD.  But  I  think  the  dispnsaioDate  reader  of  the  one,  aa 
well  ad  of  the  olher,  will  note  a  wid<.<  difference  between  the 
ground  taken  by  him  and  that  occupied  by  the  onclua  of  the  Re- 
bellion, us  I  have  already  attempted  to  point  out  It  was  the 
riglit  of  revolution  that  he  vindicated,  and  the  prerogative  of  the 
citizens  to  judge,  at  their  own  pi;ril,  when  the  injuries  they  en- 
dured justified  a  re.'^ort  to  that  ultimate  and  srupreme  right.  He 
really  stood  upon  the  ground  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, which  was  sophisliciilly  claimed  as  their  own  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  slave-holding  rebellion,  and  by  iti  defenders  on 
both  sides  of  the  AUantic  If  this  were  treason,  he  was  a  traitor 
to  the  end  of  bis  days,  as  1  have  raid  before,  for  be  lived  and 
died  in  this  political  faith.  But  I  have  no  apprehensions  aa  to 
the  judgment  which  posterity  will  pass  upon  him  as  a  statesman 
and  a  patriot,  afler  reading  his  wordd  in  the  light  of  the  events 
which  provoked,  and  of  those  which  have  justified  them.  I  have 
room  only  for  brief  extracts  from  this  oration ;  but  I  have  con- 
scientiously endeavored  to  select  what  Its  mislikers  at  the  Unie 
would  have  considered  its  worst  passages. 

"  Whenever  the  rulera  rf  a  nation  bceomo  the  mere  heads  of  a 
p.irtj,  the  last  and  least  consideration  with  them  is  the  good  of  the 
jieople.  How  to  secure  their  power,  —  how  to  manage  the  electionsi — 
who  !■  the  fittest  tool,  —  who  will  run  the  fastest,  go  the  &rthMt,  and 
hold  out  the  longest  for  the  least  wagia  of  corruption,  —  axe.  the  only 
inquiries.  To  give  mnsclc  and  durability  to  their  influence  Ii  the 
smgle  end  of  their  political  aygtem.  For  thie,  British  anijpathiea  are 
Btiniulated;  for  this,  British  injuries  are  magnified;  for  thli,  FreDch 
aEfcctiona  are  cultivated,  and  French  insults  and  injuries  palliated  or 
concealed;  for  this,  we  had  restriction;  for  this,  embargo;  for  this, 
we  have  war ;  for  this,  war  shall  be  continued ;  and,  if  peace  come, 
for  this,  peace  chall  he  concluded.  For  unprincipled  arabitdon  ia 
power  eflects  not  even  public  good,  exeopl  from  corrupt  motives. 

"lu  treating  of  our  condition,  I  ahull  not  waste  the  hour  in  idle 
regrets  or  vain  criminations.  The  hand  of  ruin  is  upon  us  and  upon 
onr  cities.     The  deep  and  ancient  root  of  the  prosperity  of  Massachn- 
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sella  in  vrltht^ng.  Our  ctinimerec,  navigation,  and  Gslicrtcs  are  goac. 
A  wliirlwind  from  the  West  is  paasiog  over  tboae  massv  pillars  of  our 
grealneas,  and  liiey  are  already'  prosCralc.  LameDtatioii  and  despttir 
■uit  not  the  condition  of  Ireemca,  —  least  of  all,  of  the  freemen  of 
MiissachuscttB.  To  theju  it  belongs  to  be  mindful  of  the  cbaJ-acter  of 
Uieir  anceelort,  —  nu?n  keen  to  discern  and  resolute  to  perfonn  tiieir 
dutic!S,  ^  generous  spirits,  whom  power  could  not  tempt,  nor  fraud 
voRiare,  nor  force  subdue.  The  desceudanta  of  such  mi-n  ought  lo 
blurli  at  being  satisfied  witk  shuffling  along  from  one  mode  of  opprcs- 
iion  to  another,  and  from  one  stage  of  corruption  to  another;  each 
individual  happy,  if  his  head  eiCHpea  the  bolt  intended  for  the  general 
ruin  1  content  with  life  and  precarious  enjoyment  to-day  and  tomop- 
row,  careless  of  the  long  extent  of  time  which  is  to  come  afterward. 
The  grave  will  soon  close  upon  us  and  our  vain  joys  and  vainer  antin- 
pntionj.  You  are  fathera.  What  political  inheritance  do  you  leave 
to  your  childn-n  7  Where  Ue  the  sources  of  the  evils  which  we  »tif- 
tfT  t     What  are  the  remedies  ?     What  are  our  duties  ? 

"  The  sources  of  our  suflVrings  lie  deeper  than  embargo  or  war, 
great  as  are  both  these  evils.  Washingtou  foresaw  and  foretold  that 
these  men  '  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  change  in  our 
political  system.''  But  Wasbiugton  himself  did  not  foresee,  nor  could 
any  human  eye  have  foreseen,  the  change  which  in  lo  abort  a,  space 
of  time  has  been  made  in  the  internal  relations  of  this  country ;  much 
lea  could  he  have  foreseen  the  change  which  artful  conftruction  and 
int«reetcd  usurpation  have  tnude  in  the  princ-iplus  of  our  Constitution. 

"It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that,  partly  by  the  operation  of  the  slave 
rstjo  in  the  Constitution,  anil  partly  by  the  unexampled  emigrations 
into  the  West,  the  proportions  of  political  power  among  the  States  of 
this  country  have  changed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consbtu- 
liou  ill  a  degree  as  unanticipated  as  the  result  is  eventful  and  ominous. 
On  the  proportion  of  its  political  power,  in  an  association  like  oui«, 
does  the  safety  of  every  Slate  whicli  is  a  member  of  it  depend.  And 
reamn  teaches,  and  safety  requires,  that  this  proportion  should  have 
some  IrJcrence  to  the  nature  and  greatness  of  its  interests. 

"  A  free  people  have  a  right,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  inquire  into 
the  seonrities  they  possess  for  their  liberties  and  properties ;  and  to  see 
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whether  Ihcy  be  such  as  ought  to  give  content  to  vrige  anil  rirluoni 
winda.  Thei'c  is  nothing  nijstcrioua  in  the  fabric  of  our  freedom- 
There  is  DO  divine  r^ht  of  Kings,  or  Presidents,  or  Congresses,  in  the 
whole  oompound.  By  the  Constitation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mos- 
uchuaetts  it  ia  made  our  duty  frci{ucntly  to  reaurt  to  first  principle*. 
We  have  not  only  the  right  to  i^xnmum  the  tt>p  and  the  shaA  of  the 
colimm  of  our  Ubi-rties,  but  if  it  appear  out  of  plumb,  or  out  of  levoli 
it  is  made  our  duty  to  look  at  Uie  comer-stones  and  see  if  they  are  not 
felling  away.  I  know  that,  when  these  topics  arc  toucb«l,  oil  thn 
craftsmen  —  those  who  make  profit  by  Ibe  Bhrines  and  are  growing  (at 
on  the  offalof  thesacrificts  — are  in  an  uproar,  and  run  about,  crying, 
'  The  CouKtitutioa  ii  in  danger.  These  things  lead  to  a  disfolution  of 
the  Union.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epbesiani ! '  What  ?  Are  we  not 
freemen  ?  If  to  any  individual  the  result  of  our  political  Lnstitubons 
appear  incompatible  with  general  or  particular  safety,  shall  he  not 
apeak  ?  llow,  then,  can  the  evils  which  we  feci,  or  fear,  be  remedied 
or  prevented  ?  How  else  can  we  bring  our  existing  Constitution  to 
that  test  of  experience  which  Washington  has  told  as  is  *thc  surest 
standard  of  its  real  tendency'?  In  my  judgment,  concealment  in 
Boch  case  is  not  so  mueli  an  error  ae  a  crime.  For  a  crime  it  is  for 
a  citizen,  in  a  Iree  country,  to  see,  or  believe  that  he  sees,  distinct 
dangers  surrounding  the  commonwealth  and  be  silent  coDceming 
them,  either  through  fear  of  personal  responsibility,  or  in  aubservieucy 
1«  the  apathy  or  the  prtjudlees  of  the  times. 

"  The  degree  in  which  the  proportions  of  political  power  among  tlie 
Stalea  of  this  Union  have  been  changed,  by  time  and  usurpation, 
nnce  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  admits  of  a  very  varied  and 
extensive  illustration,  1  shall  confine  myself  to  the  statement  of  one 
or  two  facts,  rather  by  way  of  indicating  the  state  of  things  than 
describing  iL  This  cannot  be  done,  tn  all  its  relations,  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  occcuion. 

"  The  States  of  Virginia  and  Georgia  together  potsesa  a  white  popn* 
lation  but  a  little  exceeding  that  of  Masaachuselta.  Yet,  through  the 
ctTect  of  the  slave  ratio  and  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  while 
Massachusetts  posecsses  in  the  Senate  and  the  Houiie  of  licpresenta- 
l4ves  twenty-two  voles,  they  possess  thirty-three  I  All  these  States 
which  1  have  named  —  Virginia,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Teunesf^ce,  and 
Ohio  —  have  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  customs, 
scarcely  more  than  fifteen  millious  of  dollars  since  the  adoption  of  the 
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CoDititatioD,  The  single  State  of  Masanchusctts  hns  pajd  more  tlian 
fi>rt;-two  mlllioaa  net  revenue.  Yet,  upon  every  question  toacbiag 
the  life-blood  of  our  commerce,  while  Ma*sachn»ett<i,  io  both  branches 
of  the  Legidnture,  has  but  twenty-tiro  totea,  those  Statts  have  sixty- 
one  !  1  Btat«  one  other  fnct  The  power  attained  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  tJie  effect  of  the  slave  ratio  is  twenty  vol<^.  The 
Statu  of  Maraacbuactt£  has  but  twenty.  So  that  this  great  and 
ancient  and  once  proud,  but  now,  connitiitjonally  speakinir,  bumbled 
Common  wealth,  hoa  abEolutely  do  more  weight  io  the  national  ccalc 
ttmn  a  epe^^es  of  beings  in  fact  as  destitute  of  political  rights  as  the 
brulc  creation.  Upon  tlieorelical  principles,  can  anything  be  raore 
ehameful?     The  practicnl  e<fect  is  worse  than  the  theory. 

"  Perbap*,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  this  evil  is  temporary,  and 
that  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  inequality  are  ceasing  to 
operate.  Tlie  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  The  causes  are  perma- 
nent, progressive,  nnd  unlimited.  All  the  policy  of  the  government 
b  shapec)  to  strengthen  thum.  The  tJunstitutioa  itself  has  been  vio- 
lated in  order  to  au^rment  the  oppressive  preponderancy  of  that  quaiv 
ler  of  the  country. 

"  Even  Ihis  state  of  things,  humilialing  as  it  is,  might  be  endured. 
Notwitlistanding  it  presents  little  comfort  for  the  present  and  less 
consolation  for  the  futnre ;  notwithstanding  it  indicates  this  strange 
condition  as  the  result  of  our  political  association,  —  that  the  new 
States  govern  the  old,  the  unsettled  the  settled,  —  that  the  influences 
of  emigrants  prevail  over  those  of  the  ancient  natives,  and  tliat  a  black 
population  oatbalancca  the  white,  —  that  from  woods  and  lakes  aud 
desert  wildernesses  legislators  issue,  controlling  the  destinies  of  a  sea- 
board people,  paralyzing  all  their  interests  and  darkening  all  their 
prospects;  —  all  this  notwithstanding,  still  the  condition  might  be  en- 
durtyl,  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  the  fiiir  result  of  the  compact, 
We  had  agreed  that  all  the  people  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
Ubited  States  shoubl  be  placed  on  the  same  looting,  and  had  granted 
an  undoubted  right  to  Congress  to  admit  States  at  will  ttilAin  the 
aneUnl  Ibaita.  We  had  done  more :  we  had  submitted  to  iJirow  our 
rights  and  liberties  and  those  of  our  ehQdren  into  common  slock  with 
tlio  Southern  men  and  tbcir  slaves,  and  had  l^reed  to  be  content  with 
what  remuoed  after  tliey  and  their  negroes  were  served. 
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Wry  groaler  than  (lie  whole  of  the  old  United  S«tcs  ?  —  wh«  U>  the 
Bisertvd  power  —  indeed  already  in  one  instance  cxcrcieed  —  of 
making  States  beyond  the  Mississippi  as  unlimited  in  point  of  number 
as  of  extent  ?  The  indifference  witli  whieh  that  usurpation  has  been 
vicwnd  in  this  part  of  tlie  country  is  an  event  as  astonislung  aa  it  is 
ominuus.  ....  Lduiaiana  is  spoken  of  as  being  an  inte)tral  part  of 
Hum  aatiou,  with  ns  much  indifference  as  though  It  had  bei'o  admitted 
by  an  unquestioiiable  autliority.  We  hear  of  the  intention  uf  cutting 
it  up  into  new  States,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  though  we  had  no 
interest  in  the  matter.  Yet  every  additional  State  auginenls  that 
depressing  inequality  of  political  inHuence  which  already  grinds  our 
interests  in  the  duBt,  rivets  our  chains,  and  nakcs  more  certain  and 
hopeless  the  condition  of  our  political  servitude. 

"Thi;!,  then,  is  the  undeniable  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Mussachusetls.  That  proportion  of  ])oliticttl  power 
which  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  th^  adoption  of  the  ConstitutJoii 
b  gone,  and  the  proportion  which  renuilna  has  not  one  characteristic 
of  equality  or  justice,  —  whether  we  take  age,  or  intelligence,  or  enter- 
prise, or  wealth,  or  phyiiical  Btrongtfa,  or  population,  as  the  measure  of 
what  is  just  and  equal.  Tliis  proportion,  thus  diminished,  is  every 
day  diminishing  still  fiirther,  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  by  the  operatiati 
of  changes,  partly  the  eflect«  of  the  fair  principles  of  our  association 
and  partly  of  usurpation.  Such  is  the  result  of  that  'experience'  to 
which  Washington  refers  us  as  the  '  test  of  every  constitution."  Is  this 
a  stal«  of  things  which  ought  to  give  content  to  wise  and  virtuous 


*'  Ab  it  is  with  the  people  of  every  Stale,  8o  Jt  is  with  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth,— 'the  individuals  composing  this  State  owe  to 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  an  allegiance  origi- 
nal, inherent,  native,  and  perpetual.  True  it  is  that  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth  have  transferred  a  certain  specified  portion  of 
alle^ance,  originally  due  U)  them  from  the  individuals  composing 
their  State,  to  a  certEun  extriuMC  association  called  the  United  States. 
This  transferred  portion  of  allegiance  is  not  only  limited  in  its  nature, 
but  it  is  also  conditional.  The  condition  is,  that  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  should  bo  preserved  inviolate.  Whether  any  such  vio- 
lation have  occurred,  or  whether  it  be  such  as  csscndally  affects 
the  securities  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  are  questions  which  the 
people  of  each  of  the  associated  States  are  competent  not  only  to 
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dJMine,  but  to  dcmiJe.  And  we  m  tlila  CoaimooTrfaldi  bare  resKiti 
la  thanlc  the  great  CHrer  of  erery  good  gift  that  be  hu  beetotred 
upon  tbis  peopbi  not  only  tbe  right  to  make,  but  tlie  power  to  aupport, 
any  decision  to  which  they  may  be  called  by  a  nmniftst  violution  ot' 
tlieir  bberties.  If  tbe  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  MaHaacLusettB 
aball  ever  become  slaves,  it  will  be  from  choice,  and  not  from  nature, 
—  it  will  be,  not  because  Ihcy  have  not  tbe  power  to  maintain  their 
freedom,  but  becauee  they  orv  UDwottby  of  it 

This  war,  the  measures  which  prece<Ied  it,  Mml  the  mode  of  carrying 
it  on,  are  all  undeniably  Sciutbern  and  Western  policy,  and  not  the 
policy  of  the  commercial  States.  Now  it  is,  in  my  apprehension,  of 
liltiti  importance,  if  the  vital  interecti  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Slaaia- 
chiuetts  are  destroyed,  whether  the  blow  be  given  through  ignorance, 
indifference,  or  design.  Under  Oitae  influenca  they  are  detiroyed. 
And  if  the  apathy  of  the  commercial  Stales  continue,  and  the  present 
sjMril  of  party  render  them  blind  to  their  natural  interesti,  the  policy 
which  haa  wrought  this  destruction  will  be  perpctuaud.  Tlu«  poliuy 
perpetuated,  we  may  call  ourselves  what  we  please,  —  in  tbe  eye  of 
reason  and  common  sense  we  are  slaves ;  and  I  odd,  —  for  I  know  the 
natures  of  the  prinlominating  influences  of  those  States, — slaves  to  no 
Tecy  desirable  masters. 

■*  This,  then,  is  the  undeniable  condition  of  the  United  States.  A 
sectional  cabal  governing  tbem,  not  according  to  the  true  interests 
of  any  part,  but  solely  according  to  the  interests  of  tbeir  own  ambi- 
tion ;  deceiving  and  misleading  the  inland  influences,  corrupting  and 
depresnng  the  commerciaL  The  basis  of  their  power  not  temporary, 
but  permanent,  became  it  neta  upon  changcH  which  time  and  usurpa- 
tion hare  made  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  powers  of  the  Consti- 
tution. What  are  tbe  remedies  ?  The  »inrit  of  Washington  answer* : 
*  Submit  to  no  change  by  usurpation.  If  the  distribution  or  modifica- 
tion of  tbe  constitudonal  power  be  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  in  a  con- 
stituliona]  way.' 

"  But  how  is  this  to  be  eflccted,  weak,  divided,  and  oppressed  as  are 
the  ccanmercial  States ''  I  answer.  Let  tbem  be  ashamed  of  the  past 
Be  wise  for  the  future.  Put  away  lliese  divisions.  Let  common  inter- 
ests cement  your  aflcctions.  Out  iVom  your  couucils,  and  out  from  your 
confidence,  be  every  man  who  will  not  maintain  the  old  Ibundations  of 
New  England  prosperity.  Follow  no  longer  after  the  doctrinca  and 
conunandmenls  of  men  from  the  mountains.     Contend  eomestl/fiir 
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the  conuacrcuU  Guth  delivereil  hy  your  lathers.  And  let  him  ntio  will 
not  tlanil  up  for  it  be  to  you  woree  tbaa  an  inGdei 

"  Let  ancient  dtviaioos  cease,  and  tfac  poor  triiunphB  of  partj  be  Jar- 
gotten  in  the  contemplation  of  the  interests  of  Sfatsnchusetts.  The 
Tcnerable  name  of  govomment,  the  respott  due  to  authoritj',  tho 
obtniMTe  pretenBLOna  of  impoBlon  in  power,  have  misled  msnj. 
Thank  Heaveo!  the  scales  are  fast  falling  from  the  cyca.  The  snue 
of  the  fowler  is  broken,  and  New  England  is  eccaping. 

"  Bat  remember.  It  in  not  relief  from  commercial  restrictions,  nor 
yet  the  attainment  of  peace,  nor  yet  the  change  of  yonr  rulers,  that  vt 
to  be  the  object  of  your  struggles.  Doubtless  the  jugglers  will  shift 
the  hand  when  they  see  the  old  game  i$  diicovered.  They  undeisttmd 
well  that  the  commercial  inflnences  are  not  to  be  crushed  in  a  mo- 
ment Although  the  leviathan  is  booked,  he  cannot  be  drawn  at 
once  and  speared  to  the  land.  Hu  must  be  played  buckward  and 
forward  at  the  end  of  the  line,  —  now  a  little  giren,  and  then  taken 
away,  until,  exhausted  by  idle  efibrU,  the  strength  and  adhesion  of 
hi^  parts  gone,  his  fat  shall  be  transferred  to  the  mountAins,  and  \\e 
shall  remain,  the  skeleton  of  his  former  greatness,  the  scorn  and  Cba 
iport  of  Ids  spoilers. 

"  People  of  Massachusetts !  People  of  the  commereial  Stat«e  I  Look 
into  the  foundations  of  your  security.  Strive  to  bring  back  the  prin- 
ciples and  proportions  of  the  Ctmstitution  to  the  standard  of  Wash- 
ington. Nay,  more,  —  by  a  great  eonsentaneous  and  constitutional 
effort,  strive  to  bring  it  back  to  the  principles  of  wise  and  honorable 
safety.  Look  at  tbe  fact,  that,  by  the  operatioD  of  the  slave  ratjo  in 
the  Constitution  and  by  the  unUmitcd  power  of  making  new  Stales, 
partly  the  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  partly  of  usurpa- 
tion, the  proportion  of  political  power  bears  no  relation  to  tbe  propoi^ 
tion  of  your  real  interests.  Recollect  that  thin  state  of  things  is  daily 
growing  worse.  Remember  that  the  very  blacks  of  tbe  Southern 
States  are  equal  in  weight,  in  the  political  scale,  to  the  whole  State  of 
Masauchusetta.  Is  this  a  condition  of  things  patiently  to  be  borne  by 
freemen,  at  least  without  one  constitutional  effort?  If  it  be,  we  de- 
serve what  we  endure.  We  deserve  to  be  what  we  ore, — of  no  more 
wdght  til  an  slaves." 

Thh  oration  was  received  hj  the  Federalists  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  wiili  the  warmest  applause.  His  old  Congreasional 
friends  and  other  procolnent  members  of  the  party  sent  liim  let- 
ters full  of  cordial  agreemeDt  witli  Its  sentiments,  and  of  high 
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approval  oF  lis  method.  Mr.  David  B.  Ogilen,  perhaps  the  bead 
of  ihe  bur  of  New  York  at  [hat  time,  wrote  to  him  as  follows, 
May  13th:  — 

"  I  liave  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  course  of  public  affairs 
in  this  country  iraa  such  as  naturallj,  and  I  believe  tntuntianally,  to 
destroy  the  weight  and  inllueaco  of  the  Northern  commercial  Statis, 
and  I  cannot  but  thiuk  the  country  under  great  obligation  to  you  for 
placing  the  aubjcct  before  the  people  in  the  strong  and  able  manner 
iu  which  it  is  doue  by  thia  oration.  The  time  has  arrived  when  the 
truth  must  be  spoken,  and  spoken  plainly,  or  we  are  lost." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  shows  how 
Btrong  party  spirit  must  have  been  when  il  eouW  suffer  die  idea 
of  resisting  the  imposition  of  laiea  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  a  public  debt,  legally  con- 
Iracted,  to  enter  the  mind  of  bo  eminent  a  disciple  of  the  school 
of  Waahingtou  and  Hamilton. 

"Hououri,  Wtj  IK,  ISU. 
"  Dear  Sin :  —  Accept,  1  pray,  my  tbanks  for  the  oration  you  had 
the  kindness  to  send.  1  have  read  it  twice  with  renewed  pleasure,  — 
not  merely  as  a  composition,  though  in  that  respect  excellent,  but  for 
the  profound  sense  and  juat  views  which  it  displays.  The  subject  you 
hare  broached  must  be  punued,  and  oar  national  compact  brought  to 
the  testof  reason,  matured  by  ciperience.  That  most  important  ques- 
tion must  be  thoroughly  examined,  —  Can  a  commercial  people  har- 
monize with  the  masters  of  slaves?  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  essential 
that  taxes  be  opposed  on  the  broad  principle  that  it  la  impious  alike  to 
«bed  the  blood  of  man  in  unjust  war.  and  to  support  those  who  com- 
mil  that  impiety.  Should  it  be  objected,  as  it  probably  will,  to  favor 
lenders  and  their  associates,  that  public  faith  is  pledged,  it  may  l>e 
replied  that  a  pledge  wickedly  given  is  not  to  be  redeemed ;  moreover, 
the  pledge  was  not  given,  for  acts  of  Congresg  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion are  void.  The  issue  of  paper  money  receivable  in  taxes  was  un- 
constitutional, because  it  was  a  violation  of  faith,  previously  pledged, 
that  the  produce  of  those  taxes  should  be  applied  in  payment  of  our 
old  debt;  and  in  like  manner  the  second  appropriation  of  the  sama 
taxes  to  a  new  loan  was  a  violation  of  the  first  contract  The  sob- 
sciiherB  to  that  loan,  therefore,  wQl  have  no  right  to  complain,  for  it 
was  their  duty  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  act  before  they  snb- 
Kiibed.    Moreover,  the  refusal  to  lay  taxes  which  could  honestly  be 
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ftpproprialod  was  in  itself  a  sufficicut  vamjng.  Let  tLcn  tke  [illegi- 
ble in  tbo  origin;il]  [mtriola  who  trunted  nfter  thia  vamlng  apply  for 
payment  to  the  gentlemen  who  violatwi  public  faith  in  the  very  act  by 
which  they  pretended  to  pledge  it.  Those  who  say  they  are  the  friends 
of  peace  wilt  give  themselvea  the  lie,  if,  directly  or  indirectly,  they 
funuBb  the  means  of  war.  And  they  must  not  pretend  \o  be  actuated 
by  patriotic  scatiiufnt ;  for  not  only  U  the  war  onnecesaary  and  uiyuEt, 
but  its  professed  object,  if  attainable,  is  inconsistent  with  our  interest 
and  our  rights.  Moreover,  a  satisfactory  arrangement  on  the  sulgect 
of  impressment  is  in  our  power  at  any  moment;  for  to  obtain  it  re- 
quires neither  the  force  of  armies,  the  skill  of  generals,  nor  the  dei- 
teri^  of  ministers.  Let  the  fii^t  article  of  a  tre.ity  be  proposed  by  ua, 
and  let  it  be  the  acknowledgment  of  a  bcUigereot'a  right  to  take  hia 
sulyacts  from  neutral  merehanl'shipa,  as  lut  unquestionable  principle 
of  public  law.  Let  ns  then  call  on  the  British  negotiator  for  a  second 
article,  containing  such  regulations  of  the  practice  of  that  right  aa 
they  think  convenient.  We  need  not  hesitate  about  eubmitting  to 
conditions  which  they  will  submit  to  in  their  turn;  for,  as  it  is  a  sound 
maxim  of  legal  prudence  that  no  man  need  be  wiseT  than  the  law,  to 
it  is  a  safe  maxim  of  political  prudence,  that  no  nation  need  be  prouder 
than  the  British. 

"But  essential  as  it  is  to  peace  that  supplies  be  withheld,  it  is  not 
lees  eaaential  to  the  recovery  of  tlioee  rights  which  the  commercial 
Stalea  have  lost  by  their  compact  with  slave-holders,  and  the  sub- 
sequent abuse  of  that  compact  1  stop;  for  why  should  I  give  you 
the  trouble  to  read  what  you  have  long  since  thought  ?  This  letter 
Htready  so  much  exceeds  all  reasonable  bound,  that  I  must  pray  your 
pardon  for  what  it  contains,  and  ejitend  it  no  further  than  to  assure 
you  of  the  esteem  and  respect  with  which  I  am  yours, 

"  GouvERSECR  Morris." 

Colonel  Pickering  wrote  to  him  from  Wasbingion,  May 
28th :  — 

"  At  Philadelphia,  inquiry  was  maile  for  your  oration  before  the 
Waslungton  Benevolent  Society,  and  since  my  arrival  here  I  have 
been  requested  to  obtain  a  copy  or  two,  from  which  an  edition  may 
be  published  in  that  city.  I  brought  with  me  the  copy  you  presented 
to  me,  and  will  transmit  that  to  Philadelphia  as  soon  as  I  receive  it 
from  some  members  of  Coogrcsa  who  wish  to  read  it.  I  suppose  yon 
have  a  parcel  for  distribution  among  your  friends.  At  any  rate,  1 
pray  you  to  scud  nic  Gome,  if  but  two  or  three  copies We  h&VB 
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not  jet  liail  a  single  ducaincDt  from  the  EiccutJve.  Tlie  laajofity  nre 
•ileat.  probably  canvassing  to  linow  tlie  membera  nbo  will  support  the 
plans  of  tbe  Executive,  whntever  they  may  be." 

His  friend  Mr.  Eliaha  R.  Poller,  member  of  the  Houge  from 
Rhode  Island,  after  paying  liis  tribute  of  praise  to  ihe  oraltoii, 
goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  a  false  alarm  nt  ibe  Cupilol  of  ihe 
ncnr  approai^h  of  the  Dritish,  wliluh  diil  but  anticipate  the  true 
alarni  which  overtook  it  about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards.  The 
letter  bears  date  July  19th. 

"  We  h&ve  had  nothing  vcr}-  interesting  at  this  place  until  a  few 
days  past  Sincu  the  night  before  last  all  has  been  nlarm  and  confu- 
sion. As  eipresa  then  arrived,  infonning  that  the  Britieb  fleet  were 
on  their  way  up  the  Potomac  with  a  fair  «hole.flail  [»ic]  breeze,  and 
that  their  object  was  this  place.  We  soon  afterwards  heard  that  part 
of  ihem  were  in  the  Potomac,  and  the  remainder  had  f;one  to  Annar 
polis,  and  were  landing  their  forces  nt  that  place.  We  had  many  long 
facen  among  the  war  gentry  yesterday  morning.  Secretary  Armstrong, 
with  the  Regulars.  City  Volunteers,  and  Ifilitia,  left  this  city  and  went 
over  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  went  to  Fort  Warburton,  and  has  nut 
returned.  The  alarm  has  tliis  morning  a  little  subsided.  We  had  a 
secret  session  yesterday  for  two  or  three  hours,  which  gave  an  opjioi^ 
ttinity  of  bearing  some  patriotic  speeches;  but  with  those  I  was  tiot 
mnch  disturbed,  ns  you  know  I  am  not  much  for  war  and  figliting.  If 
this  phicc  should  be  atLtcked,  I  shall  neither  run  nor  GghL  My  pride 
will  not  permit  me  to  run.  and  I  detot  this  war  loo  mnch  to  fight" 

Mr.  Bleecker  wrote  from  Albany,  May  Hth,  speaking  of  this 


"Its  tone  and  spirit  are  approved  by  every  one  I  hare  heard  speak 
of  it.  I  regret  that  there  are  not  more  copies  in  pamphlet  form  for 
distribution  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  the  facts  and  opinions  you  have  so  impressively  stated  should  be 
extensively  diffused  in  tiiis  Slate.     Onr  people  are  yet  blind." 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Artcmas  Ward, —  Mr.  Quincy's  succe^ior 
for  the  First  District,  the  son  of  the  first  Msjor-Genenil  commis- 
sioned in  the  Revotuliooary  war,  and  himself  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleaa  for  many  yeara,  —  from  which  the 
following  extracts  ore  made,  contains  some  boarding-house  gossip 
doubtless  interesting  to  his  correspoodeut,  and  aooie  statements 
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w  to  the  dislribulion  of  toiaOun,  aniJ  ihe  exercise  of  the  appoisl- 
iog  power  during  the  recess  of  the  SeDule,  DOt  atiiDterasting  to- 
an;  of  us  ut  ihia  lime.     It  is  dated  June  Stli,  1813. 

"  I  am  St  Captain  Coyle'j,  and  oct^iipy  tiie  front  upper  cliUD- 
ber.  I  had  my  choice  of  what  was  left  when  I  airivcd.  A  total 
chauge  has  tiikun  place  in  C.'s  family.  Sot  one  hus  been  there  ihja 
fiession  who  were  boardcre  in  jtiur  daj-s.  How  this  happened  I  can- 
not tell,  OS  I  nether  inquire  into  nor  disoloae  family  eccretn.  •  ■  ■  ■ 
The  present  boarders  are  Mr.  Stoi'kl^in,  Mr.  Schiuvmon,  and  Mr.  Coze, 
Uepreaentativea  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Daggett,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Goodrieh,  Mr.  Webster,  and  myself.  Mr.  Stockton  is  a  celebrated 
lawyer,  —  tlic  first  in  liiK  State.  Ue  baa  been  before,  aome  yean  ago, 
ft  member  of  the  Seaatc  and  the  House ;  but,  like  all  other  new  mem- 
bers, does  not  foci  that  all  the  fight  U  hh  own.  Mr.  Schureman  ia  « 
very  sound,  judicious,  sensible  man.  lias  heretofore  been  a  member 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Mi.  Coxe  is  a  gentleman  farmer,  sen- 
sible and  scientific  in  his  way,  well  educated,  etc.  Sir.  Daggett  is  ft 
lawyer  of  great  celebrity,  and  a  companionablo,  pleasant  man.  Mr. 
Webster  you  know.  When  1  arrived  at  Washington  I  found  the 
Jersey  gentlemen  in  possession.  Mr.  Daggett  came  with  an  order 
froni  Mr.  Gloodrich  for  his  birthright.     Mr.  Webster  and  myself  took 

what  was  kn My  accommodations  are  good,  but  I  left  much 

better  at  home,  to  which   I  cnst  many  a  longing  look Tbs 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  not  yet  opened  his  budget.  It  is  re- 
ported that  it  will  soon  bo  done.  Mr.  Pitkin  says  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  have  agreed  upon  a  report,  excepting  as  to  the 
time  when  the  bills  are  to  go  into  operation,  which  they  are  about  to 
report,  imposing  taxes,  filr.  Eppca  is  for  making  the  day  far  distant 
He  speaks  of  this  session  of  Congress  as  being  unnecessary,  ttc.,  and 
does  not  march  up  to  the  taxes  with  so  bold  a  front  as  some  of  hia 
brethren.  There  is,  in  ray  mind,  good  ground  for  believing  that  the 
leaden  of  the  Administration  party  are  much  embarrassed.  All  agico 
that  taxes  are  necessary ;  but  when  they  put  forth  their  hands  and 
touch  the  bone  and  flesh  of  their  several  sections,  each  wishes  to  save 

bis  own,  and,  eventnally,  it  is  very  possible  they  will  not  agree 

The  Executive  business  before  the  Senate  undci^oes  much  hard  dis- 
cuiaion.  The  late  nomination  of  Gallatin  has  been  the  subject  of 
very  free  remarks  in  that  body,  and  the  right  of  the  President  in  tbe 
recess  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  him,  questioned.  It  is  denied  that  a 
vacancy  haci  hnjipened  in  the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed,"  etc. 
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Tlie  Mr.  Webster  mentioned  in  this  letter  was  the  celebrated 
orator,  who  begnn  his  long  public  life  at  this  time  aa  a  Repre- 
eenUlive  from  New  Ilnrapsliire.  The  noniiualion  of  Gallatin, 
of  whidi  Mr.  Wnril  speaks,  was  to  be  one  of  the  two  B]>ecial 
commiBsionere  appointed  to  join  Mr.  AdamB  at  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  pur])oge  of  procuring  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor 
AlesNCider  between  England  and  the  United  Slates.  The  np- 
pointmeDt  of  Mr.  Gnllaltn  vaa  resisted  on  the  grounds  men- 
lioned  by  Mr.  Ward,  bul  especially  because  he  still  retained  the 
office  of  Seorelary  of  the  Treasury,  the  duties  of  which  were 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  nomination  was 
finally  rejected  at  this  time,  though  it  was  confinned  on  its  re- 
newal many  months  later.  The  other  commissioner  was  James 
A,  Bayard  of  Delaware,  who  had  most  ably  represented  his  Stale 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  since  1797.  He  had  always  been  b 
conaisient  Federalist,  and  was  one  of  those  whom  Mr,  Jefferson 
honore<I  by  a  posthumous  attack,  although  he  owed  his  first  elec- 
tion to  Mr.  Bayard's  preferring  him  to  Burr  as  the  least  of  two 
evils.  His  consenting  to  accept  office  at  ihe  hands  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son was  naturally  an  occasion  of  some  suspicion  and  displeasure 
lo  his  old  poliiical  comrades,  h  was  in  reply  to  a  Idler  from 
Mr.  Quincy  containing  some  intimation  of  this  nature  that  Col- 
onel Pickering  wrote  the  following  answer:  — 

Colonel  Picserko  to  Mb.  Qrmcr, 


"Beak  S™  :  —  1  have  this  evening  received  your  letter  of  the  10th, 
and  will  take  due  care  of  that  enclosed. 

"  Although  Mr.  Bayard's  conduct  was  not,  on  all  occWons,  just 
what  I  wished,  yet  in  the  mnin  it  whu  correct,  according  to  otir  viewi; 
and  be  certainly  poasewcs  eminent  talents.  On  my  way  hither  I  fell 
in  with  a  gentleman  of  considerable  distinction  for  intelligence  and 
learning,  —  s  native,  though  not  a  resident  in  Delatrare.  Speaking  of 
Bayard  he  swd  :  '  He  is  a  man  of  snprome  ambition.  He  is  at  the 
nunc  time  wealthy.  Having  abilities,  wealth,  and  ambition,  what  can 
he  want?  Honore,  —  euch  honors  now  as  may  lead  to  the  highest 
htrtajler.' 

"  From  the  information  of  diiferent  geotleioen  who  conversed  with 
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Bftjrard,  I  un  ntiified  tlist  be  expected  the  nuMon  wodld  eSeet  * 
peace.  He  putumlArlj  wid  thkt  hU  inttnictioiis  wer«  broad  enoa^ 
to  render  peace  practicable. 

**  A  dtKiwrioD  took  place  to-daj'  on  iSx.  Welxter'a  rewlntiGiia.* 
Mr.  GfoiTenort  ipoke  ably,  and  bii  colleague  Oakley  (  (who  comes 
in  Emott'a  place)  ditpkyed  very  great  ingenuity.  Grundy  and  Cal- 
boun  will  probably  exbibit  to-morrow ;  and  Wehtter,  with  Mr.  Gaa- 
tonS  of  North  Carolina  (a  very  eloqaent  man),  I  hope  will  dote  tba 
debate.  Ai  much  as  many  of  the  Esecottre  party  wUi  to  prerent 
the  inqoiry,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  resolntion  will  be  mbataiitially 
ad<^>ted ;  while  I  am  aware  that  the  moat  influentiaJ  memben  of  the 
roling  party  are  insennble  to  ahame,  and  will  therefore  itrwD  ejwj 
nerve  to  cnub  the  inqniry.  Cheves  and  Lowndea  hare  been  dle&t. 
Taliafbrto  again  contetta  Hungerford's  eIecUon,J  and  attempted  to 
■et  the  whde  election  aside  si  irregular  and  illegal.  Speaker  Clay 
and  Calhoun  exerted  tbcmselTea  ibr  the  purpose ;  and  the  former 
eipecially,  I  am  assured,  ie  greatly  mortified  at  his  defeat ;  a  majority 
of  fiiur  declared  the  election  valid,  so  far  as  that  Hungeribrd  should 
keep  his  seat,  subject  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  polls. 

"  With  great  eeteem  and  respect,  I  am  yours, 

"T.  FicKEKraa." 

Although  no  longer  in  Congress,  Mr.  Quincy  bad  by  no  meana 
retired  from  public  life.  At  tbe  spring  election  of  1813  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Senators  from  Boslon  in  the  State  Legislature; 
and  his  coarse  there  aoon  made  bim  quite  as  prominent  before 
the  country,  and  as  well  abused  by  the  Democratic  orators  and 
newEpapers,  as  be  had  ever  been  in  Washington.  He  easily  took 
the  lead  in  the  Senate,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends  Lloyd 

■  Besolntions  etMiag  tor  mronniitjoii  u  to  how  and  whvn  ths  govemmSDt  ob- 
ttined  information  coocemltig  Bonaparta't  Decree  of  April  38, 1811. 

t  Thomsi  P.  GrMvenor  of  Kbw  York,  moinbor  from  1818  tolBlB;  ods  of  tba 
beat  delMten  in  ths  Home. 

t  Thomas  .1.  Oakley  wu  m  emineat  Iswyor  of  Now  Toi4 ;  bora,  1788 ;  gradn- 
■tcd  at  Ynlo  College,  1601;  Justice  and  Chief  Juitlce  of  the  Superior  Court; 
died,  1857. 

f  WUIiam  GoetoD  wn  one  of  ths  most  dittingalibed  citizens  of  North  C«n»- 
lino,  and  a  firm  Psderallst  thnnighotit)  Uember  of  Congmi,  1813  to  1817.  He 
was  a  gradntte  of  Prinoslon  Collsgo,  and  was  a  vsry  cultivated  and  aeoom- 
pllihed  man.    Re  died  In  1814. 

II  John  TallaTerro,  who  wa>  roinj  yean  Jo  the  Honae  at  diSsreot  times,  did 
not  eaoc«ed  la  miwatlDg  John  P.  Eungsrlbrd  now.  fiUDgecford  was  a  Banrin- 
Uooary  (Acer.    He  sat  Item  1818  to  1817. 


THE   LOUISLiKA   RESOLUTION. 

And  OlJs  in  tLe  House, —  the  former  of  whotu  bad  resigned  hi:; 
eeat  in  tbe  Senate  of  the  United  Stales,  —  presented  a  front  of 
oppoeition,  not  to  say  resistance,  to  the  nar  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration scarcely  \esi  alarming  to  it^  fears  than  the  successes 
of  the  enemy  in  those  early  duya  of  the  war.  A  remanslrnnce 
tras  agreed  upon  reprobating  the  war  as  impolitic  and  uuju.^t 
ailer  the  repeal  of  ihe  Orders  in  Council,  —  as  having  lhL>  color  iit 
least  of  being  wiigeJ  in  alliance  with  France  against  England, — 
OS  having  no  just  occasion  in  the  vexed  question  of  impressmenl, 
bt-uiuse  that  issue  had  never  hctn  presented  to  England  as  one 
of  pence  or  war,  and  because  the  resources  of  negotiation  had 
not  been  yel  exhausted  upon  it.  It  went  on  to  sial«  that  Ihe 
Northern  people,  who  had  no  need  of  Southern  aid  for  their  de- 
fence, had  consented  to  the  slave  representation  fur  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  national  protection  for  llieir  commerce ;  but  their 
commerce,  far  from  receiving  that  protection,  had  been  for  years 
the  object  of  a  systetoatic  course  of  hoslilitiei  from  the  general 
government,  ending  in  iis  destruction  by  ihis  war. 

Another  report  wns  accepted  at  tbe  same  time,  denouncing  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  on  the  grounds  with  which  my  readers 
are  by  this  time  sufficiently  familiar,  and  proposing  a  joint  reao- 
lation  instructing  the  Senatora  and  requesting  tbe  Repre.-enifl- 
lives  of  the  State  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  act  of 
Congress  admitting  Louisiana  into  the  Union.  The  i-eport  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  joint  resolution  passed  both  Houie^.  This  report 
was  transmitted  at  once  to  Colonel  Pickering,  at  Washington,  by 
Mr.  Quincy,  from  whom  ihe  following  answer  was  received,  with 
all  despatch.  Hia  prophecy  us  to  tbe  secession  of  the  Western 
Slates,  as  the  conse<|uence  of  that  extension  of  territory,  shows 
how  inscrutable  is  the  future  of  nations  to  the  vision  even  of 
the  most  experienced  and  sagacious  statesmen. 


CoLONKL  Pickering  to  Mn.  Qukct- 

"  CiTT  or  WuBnoToi,  June  IB.  1313. 
"Dka«  Sir:  —  I  this  day  received  under  your  cover  the  Report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  concerning  tbe  odmitsion  of  Loniaiitna  as  a  State 
into  the  Union.     That  UasaiKbuwtta  should  express  its  opinion  in  the 
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Okture  of  a  proUBt  might  be  expedient;  but,  imilcr  my  piceeiit  view 
oT  the  isuliject,  I  regret  the  proposed  resolution  instructing  the  dele- 
gate Iroin  Manacbuictts  to  eudcavor  to  obtajn  a  repeal  of  the  act  of 
Congreas  for  admitUng  Louisiana  into  the  Union.  You  know  the  ab- 
tempt  nuBt  be  Iruitleaa.  I  presume  that  some  who  opposed  the  sdnui- 
■ion  would  not  now  vote  to  repeal.  It  seema  to  b«  one  of  those  acta 
to  which  the  saying  applies,  Qaoi!  nonjieri  debet,  factum  vatel, 

"  I  consider  the  tiling  u  utterly  hopeless.  More  Stat«9  will  be  created, 
rather  than  the  first  dislitinchised.  The  fiiat  and  only  remedy  will  be 
when  the  Southern  Atlantic  States  eliall  open  their  eyce,  and  see  Ih«ir 
iruo  interest  in  a  close  and  firm  connection  with  the  Northern  half  rf 
the  Union.  Then  Congren  will  eguaihe  Ihe  public  burdeni ;  and  then 
the  WestJjm  States  with  Louisiana  will  fly  off,  They  will  detach 
themselves,  take  to  their  own  use  all  the  Western  lands,  and  leave  tlie 
whole  national  debt  oa  the  shoultlere  of  the  Atkulic  States. 
"  1  am,  dear  sir,  sincerely  yours, 

"T.  PlCKERtNG." 

Tiie  action  of  Mr.  Quincy,  however,  which  drew  down  the 
moft  violent  denunciations  of  the  war  party  upon  his  head  w&a 
the  report  and  reaolution  annexed,  written  and  offered  by  him  on 
the  occoBion  of  a  vole  of  tlianks  to  Caplain  Lawrence  for  the 
capture  of  the  PeaTOck  coming  up  from  the  House  for  the  con- 
currence of  Ihe  Senate.  The  report  did  ample  justice  to  the 
naval  skill  and  military  and  civil  virtues  of  Captain  Lawrence; 
but  recommended  —  on  the  ground  that  previous  votes  of  the  same 
kind,  in  honor  of  other  vielorious  olHcers,  had  been  regarded  by 
many  conscientioua  persons  as  an  encouragement  to  an  unjust, 
unnecessary,  and  iniquitous  war  —  that  the  following  resolntioa 
be  adopted  in  its  stead,  which  was  accordingly  done :  — ■ 

■'  Rtfolved,  That  in  a  war  libc  the  present,  waged  without  jnstifiabla 
cause,  and  prosecuted  in  a  manner  indicating  that  conquest  and  am- 
bition  are  its  real  taolivea,  it  is  nut  becoming  a  morjJ  and  religions 
people  to  express  any  approbation  of  militaty  and  naval  exploits  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  defence  of  our  sea-coast  and  soil." 

Whether  this  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  a  gallant 
and  merilorioHs  officer,  rendered  in  the  course  of  bis  duty,  was 
justiBable  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  I  shall  not  stop  to 
consider.     My  readers  are  competent  to  decide  that  question  for 
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tbemsdves.  But  it  sliowed,  in  the  most  emphatic  raaDaer,  the 
etreagth  of  political  feeling  and  of  party  spirit  at  that  time,  made 
more  intense  and  bitter  by  the  general  dislresa  nhich  the  war 
brought  upon  all  tanks  of  society.  It  was  denounced  at  Wash- 
ington as  "  moral  treason,"  and  the  phra-se  "  unbecoming  a  moral 
and  religious  people "  became  almost  as  much  a  popular  by- 
word as  "  peaceably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must,"  itself. 
Id  January,  1834,  when  (lie  Democrata  bad  obtained  the  control 
of  the  Slate,  this  resolution  waa  ordered,  by  a  strict  parly  vote, 
to  be  erased  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate.  This  was  done  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Seth  Sprague  of  Duxbury,  an  active  Demo- 
cratic politician  ever  since  Democracy  was,  who  expiated  the 
Berrices  which  he  had  thus  ignoranlly  rendered  to  slavery  dur- 
ing his  prime  of  manhood,  by  the  active,  intelligent,  and  un- 
wearied anti-slavery  labors  of  bis  old  age.  This  venerable  man, 
who  died  in  1847  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  often  said  to  me  that 
he  wished  he  could  be  elected  to  the  Senate  once  more,  only  that 
he  might  endeavor  to  undo  what  he  had  then  done,  —  to  expunge 
the  expunging,  and  reaiore  the  record  to  the  condition  in  which 
it  stood  before  he  touched  it.  Mr.  Sprague  was  the  father  of 
Mr.  Peleg  Sprague,  formerly  a  Senator  from  Maine  in  Congress, 
and  latterly  Judge  of  the  United  Stales  District  Court  for  Mas- 
sachuselia,  for  many  years. 

The  legislative  action  I  have  related  was  but  a  faint  expres- 
sion of  the  sense  of  injury  felt  by  ihe  majority  of  the  people 
of  Massncbusetts,  and  indeed  of  New  England.  The  hardships 
which  the  course  of  the  Administration  had  brought  to  the  door 
of  nlmost  every  man  in  the  Norihem  region,  and  especially  in 
thftt  portion  of  it  which  lies  along  the  sea-coast,  had  set  the  face 
of  New  England  as  a  Hint  against  the  war  and  its  promoters. 
The  feeling  of  disoflection  to  the  general  government  outside  the 
wtilh  of  the  State-House  was  much  deeper  and  more  embittered 
than  tliat  which  found  utterance  within  them.  In  private  circles 
and  through  the  press  the  doctrine  that  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  rights  and  interesU  of  New  England  would  justily  the 
strongest  measures  for  the  vindication  of  the  one  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  other,  was  eagerly  and  passionately  affirmed  and 
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argued.  The  intense  osciWoicQi  of  tbose  ^879  extendeii  itself 
orer  many  months.  That  it  did  not  break  out  iulo  actuni  reaigt- 
ftnce  WU3  duci  to  the  settled  habils  of  order  and  obedience  lo 
Isw  in  which  the  institutions  of  New  Englnnd  bad  bred  and  con- 
firmed her  people.  And  that  this  feeling  was  not  conlined  to  thkt 
region  is  shown  by  ihe  following  letter  from  Gouverueur  Morris, 
a  retired  statesman  and  diplomatist,  a  ninn  of  furtuDe  snd  elegant 
tastes,  —  one  who  had  everytbiog  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by 
%  political  oonTulsion. 

Mr,  Mokbis  to  Mr.  QtJiKCT. 

"  Uamufu,  Angiw  18,  Hit. 

"DsAH  Sir:  —  Accept  mj  th&nks  for  your  fovor  of  tb«  lOlh.  la 
the  present  stAto  of  public  aflaira  our  greatest  danger  is,  I  tbiuk,  in 
the  timiilltj  of  those  who  see  and  feci  the  present  evils,  but  tK  dis- 
tracted by  the  apprebemiion  'of  what  wnij  happen'  should  the  state 
of  things  be  changed.  The  chimge,  if  it  take  place,  must  be  effected 
by  the  very  men  whose  moral  condition  produces  that  timidity.  In 
ordinary  cases,  ambitious  demagogues  effect  revolutions  by  sdrring 
op  the  dregs  of  mankind  to  revolt  ^igainst  established  order  and  tha 
wholesome  restr^nts  of  law.  If  that  class  of  the  community  be  now 
called  into  action,  the  country  will  be  plunged  in  a  still  greater 
depth  of  distress,  and  Lave  no  hope  of  relief  but  fron  despotism, 
which,  indeed,  must  soon  take  place  if  the  present  state  of  things 
continue  unchecked.  But  those  who  fear  for  the  future  may  coniola 
themselves  by  the  reflection,  that  a  cbange  by  mob  power  cannot  be 
made.  If,  therefore,  they  niU  do  their  duty,  the  whole  authority  will 
be  in  their  hands,  and  can  be  so  moditieil  and  deposited  as  to  secure 
permanent.  gnad,/ree  government.  To  develop  this  proposition  would 
require  a  treatise  instead  of  a  letter,  and  is  moreover  unnecessary,  for 
j/ou  must  be  convinced  of  it ;  and  Ihry  are  not  convinced  only  becaose 
they  look  at  what  they  may  lose  by  action,  and  shut  their  eyes  on 
whnt  they  mual  lose  by  inaction.  1  am  ready  to  acknowledge  the  value 
of  property,  but  I  pray  these  gentlemen  to  consider  that  we  are  now 
on  the  down-hill  road  to  that  condition  in  which  there  is  no  property, — 
no,  not  in  life  itself,  —  because  there  is  no  security. 

"  I  will  not  presume  to  say  what  steps  should  be  taken,  but  I  bold 
mj-solf  ready  to  follow  any  honest  lead. 

"  Believe  me,  truly  youra, 

"  GouvBRNEDR  Morris." 


MATTHEW  LTOS. 

One  of  ibe  oddest  conjunctions  into  which  the  changes  and 
chanoes  of  political  life  brought  mj  father  was  iho  one  which 
made  him  the  correspondcnl  of  Matthew  Lyon,  first  of  Vermont 
and  afterwards  of  Kentucky,  for  several  years  a  moat  notorious 
political  actor  on  the  Congressional  scene,  ile  was  a.  native  of 
Ireland,  and  came  to  this  country  as  a  redemptioner,  or  aa  emi- 
grant whose  !«rvice8  were  sold  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  im- 
porter to  pay  for  his  passage  and  other  expenses.  He  was 
bought  by  a  citizen  of  Vermont,  where  in  due  time  be  grew  into 
a  conspicuous  member  of  the  A nti- Washington  party.  Id  1797 
he  went  to  Congress,  where  he  iuaugurated,  in  January,  17D9, 
the  series  of  acta  of  personal  insult  and  violence  which  have  dis- 
graced Congress  from  liroe  to  lime  from  that  day  to  this,  by  spit- 
dog  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Griswold  of  Connecticut  on  some  occasion 
of  offence  he  took  at  him.  The  House  refusing  to  expel  him, 
by  a  strict  party  vote,  Mr.  Griswold  took  justice  into  his  own 
bands,  and  caned  him  in  bis  seal  a  few  days  aflerwards,  for  which 
irregular  process  of  redress  he  too  went  scoi-free,  also  by  a  parly 
vote,  ueiiher  the  Administration  nor  the  Opposition  commanding 
the  two  thirds  requisite  for  the  expulsion  of  a  member.  Lyon 
acted  with  the  Anti-Adams  and  Jeffersonian  party  for  ibe  chief 
of  his  Congreasioiinl  career,  carrying  his  professions  of  republi- 
can purisro  beyond  even  the  canons  set  up  by  the  most  advanced 
eeclion  of  the  Democratic  party, —  aa  when  he  asked  to  be 
specially  excused  I'rom  accompanying  the  House  to  present  the 
Address  to  President  Adams  in  response  to  bis  Message,  which 
was  thi^n  the  custom,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  anti-repubtican 
and  slavish  mimicry  of  monarchical  customs-  Later  in  the  same 
}ear  lie  was  tried,  convicted,  flned,  and  imprisoned  for  libel  under 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  bis  party  still  refusing  to  ex[iel  him, 
on  his  reliim  to  his  seat  in  the  House,  after  the  expiration  of  his 
senttnce.  At  the  end  of  his  term  be  did  not  return  to  Vermont, 
but  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  from  which  State  he  obtained  an 
election  to  the  House  in  1803.  My  father  once  asked  him  how 
he  managed  this  matter.  "  By  establishing  myself  at  a  cross- 
roads by  which  everybody  in  the  district  passed  from  time  to 
timui  and  abusing  the  sitt'mg  member ! "  was  his  simple  and  aaUs- 
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ftclory  exptanadon  of  the  phenomenoii.  During  his  memberahip 
for  Kentuckj  be  acted  with  tlie  Feileraligts  in  oppoaiiion  to  ibe 
Embargo  and  the  other  restrictive  acta  of  the  Admtnialration, 
which  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  illustrating  one  of  my  father's 
favorile  sayings,  —  "  that  politics,  like  miBcry,  brings  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bedfellonB."  His  tetters  bear  marks  of 
an  imperfeci  education,  not  unaeldom  of  what  Lord  Chester^eld 
calls  *'  auncular  ortlionrnpliy  " ;  but  they  indicate  slrenglli  and 
energy  of  character  and  soitad  common -sense.  Indeeii,  theee 
qualities  could  not  be  warning  in  one  who  carried  his  first  election 
to  Congress  by  means  of  a  newspaper  of  which  he  was  not 
merely  the  editor,  but  for  which  he  cast  the  types,  and  made  the 
paper  out  of  bass-wood  himself.  I  will  give  some  brief  speci- 
mens of  his  letters. 

"  I  may  tell  you  that  1  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  part  Masss- 
chuBctlH  lias  acted  in  the  political  drains  belbrc  us.  Her  Goveruar  has 
won  my  hcnrt.  Her  Assembly  have  acted  like  men  who  sincerely  loved 
their  country.  But  the  New  England  States  ore  beaten  in  the  poUu- 
cal  race  for  President.  The  mobbish  Democratic  spirit  has  carried 
the  nation  far  on  towards  ruin.  But  1  cannot,  will  not,  despair  for  this 
nation,  at  the  foundations  of  which  1  have  labored  with  as  much  zeal 
as  a  devotee  ever  labored  for  Heaven  or  hia  Goil .  You  must  not  de- 
spair. Massachusetls  must  not  despair.  Let  me  see  no  disposition  in 
her  toward  disunion.  She  must  save  the  nation  she  created.  She  haa 
the  greatest  power  and  influence  to  do  so.  She  is  now  regenerated  on 
the  ancient  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Let  her  move  majestical  to- 
ward the  main  object,  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  and  all  will  be  well." 

"  1  acknowledge  the  long-^utferiiig  of  your  part  of  the  nation  is 
great,  and  your  forbearance  woniierful.  But  I  hope  New  England 
will,  in  this  very  critical  day,  act  like  politicians  and  patriots.  They 
must  see  that  (as  God  would  have  it)  those  who  caused  the  war  are 
BufTering  most,  or  the  constltuentA  of  those,  while  the  Eastern  peo- 
ple have  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  navy,  which  they  have  ever  Tos- 
tered,  gaining  laurels  and  making  reprisals.  The  Western  people 
are  miserably  disappointed  in  all  their  projects.  Tbcir  IHends  are 
butchered  and  their  effbrta  despised  by  their  enemy,  bringing  home 
shame  and  disgrace  to  the  doora  of  those  bullying  polItJcianB  in  whom 
they  placed  too  much  confidence." 

My  father  used  to  tell  this  charade ristic  story  of  Mattbevr 
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hjon'B  metbod  of  managing  hie  conglituenU.  In  those  days  of 
&w  newspapers  anil  tedloua  poslal  communicuLion,  it  was  the 
cuBlom  of  the  members  from  the  remoter  and  more  thinly  set- 
tled sections  of  the  country  to  write  political  letters  to  their  con- 
stituents, giving  an  account  of  what  is  now  called  "the  EiLuation," 
which  were  printed  and  distributed  under  their  frank.  One  day 
my  father  a^ked  Lyon  how  he  avoided  offending  tho^e  of  his  con- 
stituents to  whom  he  neglected  to  send  his  poliiical  missive^  as 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  lie  shonld  remember  them  all.  "  I 
manage  it  in  this  way,"  be  replied.  "  When  I  am  canvassing  my 
district,  and  I  come  across  a.  man  who  looks  distantly  and  coldly 
at  me,  I  go  up  cordially  lo  him  and  say, '  My  dear  friend,  you 
got  my  printed  letter  last  session,  of  course  ? '  '  No,  sir,'  replies 
the  man  with  oSended  dignity,'!  got  no  such  thing.'  'Nol' 
I  cry  out  in  a  pa.ssion.  *No!!  Damn  that  post-office!'  Then 
I  make  a  memorandum  of  the  man's  name  and  address,  and 
when  I  get  back  to  Washington  I  write  him  an  autograph  letter, 
and  all  is  put  to  nghls." 

I  will  end  this  chapter  with  the  leltere  of  John  Handolph  be- 
longing to  the  year  1813,  —  another  of  the  Blrange  bedfellows 
with  whom  politics  had  brought  my  father  acquainted,  though  cer- 
tainly as  diHcrent  n  one  from  Iklatthew  Lyon  as  nature,  circutn- 
stances,  and  education  could  make  two  men. 

Mb,  RAMSOLfii  TO  Mn,  QinNCT. 

"  FlHTiLU  (Vl.},  April  IB,  ISIS 
"DeARSnt:  —  I  thank  you  very  Mncerel/ for  your  remembnuico 
of  me.  Your  letter,  the  Rirport  on  Impressment,  and  the  newspaper 
containing  tbe  Celebration  of  tfac  Russian  aucceasea  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  have  all  been  received.  Tfaia  festival  does  bouor  to  those  who 
planned  and  presided  over  it,  and,  m  primus  inter  pares,  1  beg  that  you 
will  present  my  best  rwpecta  to  Mr.  Otis.  lo  return  for  all  these 
ctvilities,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  my  election  is  lost.  The  emissaries 
of  government  have  been  silently  and  secretly  at  work  since  laiit  au- 
tumn, and  while  my  friends  indulged  in  a  fatal  security  they  have 
been  undermined.  My  opponent  has  descended  to  the  lowest  and 
Bunt  disgraceful  means,  —  riding  from  house  to  bouse,  and  attending 
day  and  night  meetings  in  the  cabins  and  hovels  of  the  lowest  of  the 


people.     He  was  present  at  fourteen  of  tUese  preaching  (seven  of 

tbum  held  at  night)  the  week  before  the  elc<;tion At  the  eleo- 

tion  for  this  conatj-  {Prince  Edward)  jesterday,  Mr.  E.  said  I  had 
rhargcd  the  Administration  ivith  being  under  French  influence.  In 
repl}'  1  told  the  freeholders  that  I  nould  prove  it,  and  did  to  thoir  sat- 
isfactJon,  A  notorious  villain  named  Tom  Logwood,  from  Bucklog^ 
hain,  who  was  committed  to  Che  PcDiteDtiary  some  j-ears  ago  lor  for- 
ging bank-notes  of  the  United  Stales  (1  was  on  his  jurj).  undcvlook 
to  spenk  impertjncntly  to  me  when  on  the  bench.  He  bad  been  seen 
laughiDg,  talking,  and  drinking  with  E.  at  Buckingham.  (N.  B.  Ur. 
JcSerwui  released  him  by  a  pardon.)  I  never  saw  such  indignation. 
The  scoundrel  was  obhged  to  take  to  bit  heels  and  wake  bis  esc^)e 
home^  or  he  would  have  been  beaten  to  a  jelly. 

"  Ignorant  people  were  made  to  believe  that  the  British  fleet  had 
come  into  the  Chesapeake  to  aid  my  election ;  and  the  Russian  medi- 
ation has  also  been  played  off  with  great  cSeut  on  the  uninformed. 
Gray  will  lose  his  election  also.     Shefiy  is  safe,  and   Brcckenridge 

"  With  every  good  wt^,  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

"John  Randolph  of  Koasoke. 
"  Pray  give  my  love  to  Tudor." 

The  Same  to  ths  Same. 

"  ttouiDn,  Uv  13.  ISia. 

"Dear  Sir:  —  You  lay  me  under  obligations  wliieli  I  know  not 
how  lo  reqnite.  and  yet  I  cannot  help  retpcsting  a  continuance  of 
them.  1  have  been  highly  gratified  to-day  by  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  i>th,  and  the  accompanying  pamphlet.  I  have  read  them 
both  with  deep  attention,  and  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  which  I 
should  find  it  difficult  to  describe.  You  are  under  some  misappre- 
hension respecting  my  opinions  in  regard  to  certain  men  and  mea»- 
ureg,  —  the  true  sources  of  our  present  calamities.  They  are  Dot 
materially,  if  at  all,  variant  from  your  own.  It  is  time  indeed  to  speak 
oat ;  but  if,  as  I  tear,  the  canine  race  in  New  York  have  returned  to 
their  vomit,  the  voice  of  truth  and  of  patriotism  will  be  as  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  I  feel  most  sensibly  the  difficulties 
of  our  situation,  but  the  question  is  as  to  the  remedy. 

'■  I  had  taken  the  same  views  (in  one  respect)  of  the  election  in  thia 
district  that  you  have  done.  But,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  war  and  its  authors  are  toss  popular  in  Vir^nia 
than  ever,  and  that  the  result  of  the  election  here  was  owing  to  a  foi^ 
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rests,  some  of  Ibtm  merclj'  local  &nd  personBL 
The  Buiuaa  medlalioii.  howcrer,  nas  the  gruaC  gull-trap.  L^oa 
could  not  beljevc  that  tlie  govurnnieQt  nhich  &c:^cptud  it  wgiild  have 
any  other  object  in  view  but  peace;  and  the  glory  of  the  Russian  vic- 
tories, which  should  have  called  a  crimson  blush  to  the  checks  of  the 
toola  of  Bonaparte,  has  thrown  a  fabo  splendor  around  them,  and 
given  them  a  temporary  reprieve  from  the  sentence  of  public  reproba- 
tion which  impended  over  them.  The  incapacity  and  imbecility  of 
the  British  Uinistry  has  also  contributed  to  give  a  false  popularity  to 
our  ovrn  Adminigtration.  At  the  tamo  time  1  would  not  have  you  ei- 
jioct  relief  from  the  aympalhy  of  the  Southern  country,  the  people  of 
which  are  prepossessed  by  the  demons  of  faction  and  discord  with  no 
very  favorable  opinion  of  you.  And,  indeed,  if  our  own  privations 
and  aufTenDgs  fail  to  open  our  eyes,  you  cannot  take  it  unkind  that  we 
should  continue  insensible  to  the  grievanceR  of  others  seven  hundred 
nilea  off.  The  history  of  the  government  of  this  country,  if  faithfnlly 
written,  would  lound  like  romance  in  the  eara  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  be  utterly  discredited  by  tbem.  But  for  this  consideration 
I  hare  sometimes  thought  that  I  would  undertake  the  task.  The  op- 
presuon  of  Loid  North's  administration  was  lenity  and  compassion  to 
the  regime  of  the  last  six  yean.  Mankind  have  ever  been  the  dupes 
of  professions,  and  imposed  upon  by  names.  We  fondly  thought  that 
we  were  about  to  become  an  exception  to  the  general  laws  of  political 
philosophy,  and  our  disgrace  and  punishment  is  like  to  be  proportion- 
ate to  our  vanity  and  presumption. 

"1  find  that  our  friend,  Mr.  Lloyd,  has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  for  bis  sake  I  rejoice  at  his  release  trom  a  slate  of  bondage, 
not  quite  as  abject,  indeed,  as  that  to  which  we  were  sometime  subject, 
but  irksome  and  odious  to  every  high-minded  man 

"  You  have  so  often  and  so  pressingly  invited  me  to  Boston,  that  X 
am  at  a  loea  bow  to  reply,  except  by  telling  you  that,  if  I  con  come, 
come  I  Kiilt.  Be  assured  that  I  want  no  additional  inducement  to  exe- 
cute a  plan  that  I  have  had  long  much  at  heart,  and.  If  domestic  mat- 
ters will  permit,  I  shall  be  Northward  some  tJme  between  midsummer 
and  November.  Hitherto  1  have  not  been  able  to  add  a  single  link  to 
my  chain. 

"  Be  BO  good  as  to  present  me  respectfiilly  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  believe 
me,  dear  sir,  with  real  roganj,  ymin, 

"JoKH  SASDOLra  or  Bo^koke. 
"  My  best  respects  to  Mr.  Otis." 


<t  30,  I§U. 

'■  DsAJt  Sir  ;  —  One  of  my  New  York  papen  received  to-day  con- 
tnins  tliu  answers  ol'  the  two  brancbea  of  your  Legislature  to  Govcroor 
Birong'a  excellent  Aildretn.  In  these  atate  papers  1  thiuk  I  recogDiEe 
tlie  peu  of  an  old  acquaiatance,  to  whom  I  have  been  frequently 
obliged  for  tfao  moet  sound  and  cotuticutional  cxpositiooB  of  t.be  prin- 
ciples of  our  beteroelite  goTerumenl.  I  tliink,  too,  tbat  iu  the  same 
print  I  can  dlacem  some  tnicea  of  the  less  familiar  style  of  anufJier 
guntleman,  to  wbooi  1  beg  to  be  mentioned  in  terms  of  tbe  most  cor- 
dial respwt.  My  nature  has  become  bo  degenerate  and  grovelling. 
during  a  double  apprenticcebip  to  the  arl,  raynltry,  or  crajl  of  politic*, 
that  for  the  life  of  me  I  canaot  envy,  whilst  I  admire  and  esteem,  the 
services  which  you  are  both  rendering  to  your  country.  Neither  can 
I,  by  the  help  of  newspaper  puSs,  patriotic  (oasts,  or  Congressional 
rhetoric,  work  myself  up  into  any  serious  regret  that  I  am  no  longer 
under  the  abject  dominion  of  Mr.  H.  Clay  &  Co.  Nut  that  I  wouhl 
be  guilty  of  a  contempt,  or  even  insinuate  anything  in  derogation,  of 
Kentuckian  suavity  or  courtesy,  but,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  cannot  be 
bona-Jideli/  sorry,  aa  one  of  their  great  orators  would  say,  that  1  am 
here  at  home,  where,  like  the  Centurion,  I  say  to  one,  Go,  and  be 
goeth,  to  another.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it,  rather  than  under  the 
discipline  and  order  of  the  Calhouna,  Grundys,  and  Seavers. 

*'  You  are  likely  to  find  in  me  at  once  a  troublesome  and  unprofita- 
ble correBpondent.  Far  removed  from  our  provincial  capital,  1  can 
procure  nothing,  even  if  it  afibnled  anything  of  interest,  to  send  you. 
And  as  all  eyes  are  upon  you  at  this  time  t  must  request  you  to  Air- 
nish  me  with  such  publications  as  Boston  aflbrda,  begging  you  to  hold 
in  remembrance  that  we  have  here  a  little  school  of  intelligent  tree- 
holders  upon  whom  such  tbinga  are  not  thrown  away.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  hundreds,  who,  under  the  influence  of  artifice  and  tempo- 
rary excitement,  voted  against  me  last  April,  now  deplore  it,  and  I 
must  not  fail  to  apprise  you  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  gave 
their  sufTrage  to  my  competitor  did  it  under  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
only  chance  to  bring  about  peace.  It  was  said  that  the  government 
wanted  peace,  and  the  Russian  mission  was  adduced  in  proof  of  it; 
but  that  such  as  you  and  I  opposed  them  in  everi/lhing,  and  the  enemy 
would  never  grant  us  peace  until  we  were  more  uail«d 

•'  Believe  me,  with  best  wishes  for  you  and  yours,  and  with  the  true«t 
eeteem,  dear  sir,  your  Jriend  and  servant, 

"John  Rasdouh  of  Boanoee." 
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Thb  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  Bojagu,  Jnne  S),  1B13. 

"DbarSir:  —  This  day**  mail  brought  we  the  report  of  yonr 
Legislature  on  the  nibjeot  of  the  dcfenc^e  of  Boston.  The  act  oTCon- 
grvM  of  tho  23'1  of  April,  1808,  for  anmng  the  militia,  was,  as  you 
know,  a  baotling  of  my  own  nulling.  I  knew  that  the  brat  was  hate- 
ful to  the  eight  of  the  stepmothera  of  the  Constitution,  and  foresaw 
that  they  would  try  to  overlay  it.  1  aaked  for  an  annual  million,  and 
they  gave  ub  a  b^garly  appointment  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollan, 
the  greater  part  of  which  they  have  contrived  to  embezzle,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  remainder  they  have  distributed  amongst  their  favor- 
ites. The  tcnnt  of  the  act  arc  im[H>rative ;  tboy  admit  of  no  discre- 
tion ;  and  if  anything  in  the  shape  of  political  eSrontery  could  have 
surprised  me.  I  should  have  been  astonished  at  the  impudence  with 
which  this  malfeasance  and  malversation  has  been,  not  merely  palli- 
ated, but  jusiiSed  on  the  Hoor  of  Congress.  Rely  upon  it,  that,  with 
all  the  unpromising  appearances  of  the  prospect  in  this  quarler,  there 
is  a  revulsion  in  the  public  sentiment.  1  have  washed  my  bands  of 
politics,  but  I  cannot  be  insensible  of  the  change  which  the  matchless 
folly  of  our  rulers  is  effecting  in  Virginia,  and  even  in  Kentucky, 
where  the  men  of  light  and  leading  are  gradually  opening  their  eyea 
to  the  sins  and  fooleries  of  Administration.     I  beg  you  to  present  me 

most  respectfully  and   cordially  to  Mr-  Lloj'd and   accept  (or 

yourself,  dear  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  most  sincere  regard  and  at- 
tachment, 

"John  Kantkh.ph  of  Hoaxokb. 

"I  hope  Todor  is  not  deficient  in  his  duty  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Q. 
Pr»y  offer  to  her  my  best  wishes." 

Toe  Saub  to  tiie  Same. 

■'Bo»»o«,Julj4,lBlS. 
"  Mt  DEAK  Sie  :  —  Your  welcome  letter  of  the  I8th  of  June  has 
just  now  arrived.  The  papers  to  which  you  refer  have  not  come  to 
hand,  but  1  confidently  expect  them  by  the  neit  post-  1  have  seeu 
tliB  reporl,  however,  in  the  New  York  Herald  [Evening  Post],  and 
gave  it  a  cunory  reading.     I  thought  I  cotJd  recognize  the  hand  that 

"  We  are  all  here  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  distress.  The  Gov- 
ernor has  called  for  raor«  than  one  fourth  of  our  eflcctive  men  from 
every  county  far  and  wide.     From  those  nearer  the  theatre  of  war  a 
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yet  gT««teT  pn^iortion  hu  been  denunded.  The  dlibeM  utd  ilatm 
ocewoned  by  tliii  reqniiition  do  not  wue  trom/air  of  the  prowen  of 
the  nwiny,  but  of  the  effecta  of  llie  diatalt  and  tenter  of  tbe  lover 
cotmby,  upecisllj  a(  lAia  leaion,  mnd  the  danger  fixmi  an  mtaitalfie, 
angiaeiited  bj  the  removal  of  n  large  a  portion  of  our  Ibrce.  Of  Iha 
ranlt  joa  can  fi>rm  no  conception.  '  I  haTe  seen  more  ciTing,'  raid 
an  old  neighboring  freeholder  to  me  this  morning,  'tince  Fridaj  (tba 
2d),  than  I  have  seen  in  all  my  life  belbre.'  If  the  cold-blooded  in- 
■ect  whom  God,  for  wiae  pnipocee,  baa  infieted  upon  na,  (Fharaob 
ma  plagued  irith  lomo  of  the  Hune  ipeciei,)  conid  have  heard  the 
ihrieki  of  agoDLcing  wivee  that  yet  ring  in  my  eats, ....  I  am  pei- 
tnaded,  lome  compunctions  vinting*  of  bii  reptile  nature  wotdd  have 
knocked  at  hii  heart.  Perhapt  you  do  not  know  that  the  Himato 
and  water  of  the  lower  country  are  poitoiuv*  to  our  conatitotiona, 
and  that  a  itranger  who  would  go  to  Norfolk  at  thia  ttaiort  would  be 
reckoned  a  nod,  and  certunty  a  dead  man.  To  torn  men  who  hare 
been  baaking  in  the  shade  for  two  months,  and  never  expoaed  to  the 
Bun,  —  to  turn  Buch  men,  at  a  minute't  uaming,  into  toldtert,  ani  re- 
quire them  to  march  with  a  musket  on  th«ur  ahoulden  and  a  knapsack 
and  four  days'  provLiiona  at  tbeir  backs,  beneath  this  torrid  sky,  ia  to 
sign  their  death-warrant.  Rely  upon  it,  that  the  working  of  this  cam- 
paign ia  againit  the  faction  which  has  plunged  us  all  uaprepared  into 
thia  diaastroua  contest.  The  express  who  brought  up  our  executive 
orders  had  not  as  much  money  os  would  pay  for  the  hire  of  a  horse. 
Twelve  shillings  lawful  money  would  have  been  enough ;  instead  of 
which  he  was  fumiahed  with  a  power  to  impress,  and  actually  took  the 
only  horse  of  a  very  poor  man  in  this  neighborhood.  Thin^  are 
drawing  to  a  head. 

"  I  am  much  concerned  at  what  yon  tell  me  respecting  onr  fiiend 
Mr.  Llojd.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  his  attack,  which  the  delicacy 
of  his  frame  renders  more  alarming.  Pray  present  me  in  terms  of  the 
most  unaffected  regard  and  respect  to  him  and  his  lady.  I  regret  the 
want  of  that  sort  of  penonal  acquaintance  with  Mrs-  Quincy  that 
would  entitle  me  to  speak  of  her  and  to  her  in  such  language  as  my 
inclination  prompts.     She  has  my  every  good  wish 

"  Let  me  hope  that  you  will  cease  to  resemble  Horace's  old  usurer, 
even  in  one  particular,  and  give  yourself  to  that  society  which  has  ao 
many  and  such  great  demands  upon  you. 

"  In  the  hope  of  seeing  you  in  the  course  of  the  summer  or  autumn, 
I  am,  dear  we,  with  the  highest  esteem,  yours, 

"JOH»  RasDOLFH  or  BOANOEB." 
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The  Sane  to  tee  Same. 

"Bouiau,  AagBU  30,  KM. 

"  Dear  Sin :  —  A  long  time  has  elapsed  iince  a  letter  passed  be- 
tween u».  Without  stopping  to  inquire  who  wrote  last,  T  must  in- 
dulge m)^clf  in  congruttilatitig  you  oii  the  late  glorioui  success  of  thu 
Spanish  anas  in  Bistay,  and  on  the  probalile  eKpulsion  of  the  French 
froiu  ihe  Peninsala.  This  event  is  pregnant  with  the  most  imjiortant 
coiiscquenc«9.  It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  dilate  on  them  lo  a 
person  of  your  political  knowledge  and  nagacitj,  but  I  caouot  fbrbeor 
nnniing  one  wluch  touches  ourselves  more  immediately.  It  msy  dlii- 
pof  c  our  wretched  Minilby  to  a  serious  endeavor  si  peace ;  lor  it  will 
ccrt-iitJy  shake  in  some  degree  their  blind  faith  in  the  fortnnes  of 
Bonaparte.  From  such  men  little  good  can  be  expected,  under  any 
circumstance*;  but  thotild  they  tvstore  the  blesnngs  of  peace  to  the 
country,  it  may  be  the  means  of  averting  incalculable  nusehief.  Did 
you  read  Mr.  Monroe's  Report  on  Webster's  motion,  and  compare  it 
with  lie  documents  ?  How  admirably  the  letter  to  Barton  of  July 
U,  1812,  tallies  with  the  character  given  of  it  in  page  8  of  the  Ee- 
porll  and  how  well  the  reasoning  in  page  9  et  teq,  is  supported  by  tha 
Bridih  ■  De«:hiration,' and  by  Russell's  letter  of  May  25.  16121  The 
incongruity  between  Mr.  Monme't  affirmation  (in  page  8)  and  the /art 
(letter  of  July  14)  seems  not  to  have  struck  the  attention  of  our  «di- 
toTT.  It  is  a  most  bare&ceil  thing.  Snch  is  the  degraded  sta(«  of  our 
country,  that  derision  only  is  excited  where  indignation  was  wont  to 
be  roused. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  apprised  of  the  deadly  feud  between  M.  and 
Armstrong.  Tlie  partisans  of  tho  fbnner  keep  no  terms  in  speaking 
of  the  latter.  There  is  no  measure  to  their  obloquy,  if  a  great  deal 
of  truth  mixed  with  some  falsehood  may  pass  by  that  name.  It  is, 
however,  plain  that  the  Cabinet  dare  not  displace  Armstrong.  He  is 
Qow  gone  on  ta  'organize  victory*  in  Canada.  What  an  adnurable 
opportunity  for  tacaa  Villiers  to  bring  another  Bayes  on  the  stage  1 
'  Thunder  and  Lightning,  by  General  D.  R.  W.'  • 

"  The  transactions  of  the  last  Congress  hare  certainly  weakened  in 
f>  great  dcgivc  the  confidence  of  many  well-meaning  people  in  the 
Administration.  I  have  observed  with  great  pleasure  the  altered  torn 
of  the  majority.  The  Hector  is  entirely  laid  nside.  and  lliey  are  forced 
patiently  to  submit  to  hear  many  galling  sarcasms  and  yet  more  gall- 

•  Dnvia  R,  WilHami.  of  Sooth  Csrolin*.  See,  <iii(«,  pp.  178.  ««•  Ha  had 
bMn  ■ppolnled  n  BriEBdier-Gerieral,  —  odb  of  the  "political  gciicrnli  "  at  thit 
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ing  trutlis  irom  the  minority,  who  bnre  iu»ert«d  vitix  a  nunlj  spirit 
iheir  parliamentary  rights.  Tho  war  is  to  dulcaU-A  hereabouts  that 
the  under-«purleitdieni  of  the  tninistry  are  obliged  to  eocourago  iheir 
follonen  with  the  hope  of  a  apeedy  peace.  Our  inen  in  Norfolk  ai« 
treated  most  borbarousl/.  The  conimissnriat  and  medical  tlaS  ore 
upon  the  worst  possible  looting  j  and  the  Fi-ench  and  Jews,  of  whom 
the  trading  population  is  composed,  practite  the  vilest  extortioa  upon 
their  deTendcn,  who,  poor  fL-Uowa !  are  compelled  to  sell  their  pay  at 
ftrty  per  cent  discount  to  obttun  neeiasarice.  The  whole  country 
watered  by  the  rivera  which  fall  into  the  Chesapeake  ia  in  a  atate  of 
paratytu.  We  ia  tliis  quaxter  ar«  sending  oor  wheat  to  FaytilevHit, 
on  Cape  Fear  River,  to  exchange  it  for  tall,  for  which  we  have  to  pay 
at  home  fifteen  shillings  a  buehel,  lawful  money,  la  short,  the  distress 
b  general  and  heavy,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  people  can  pay  their 
taxes  to  l>oth  goremments.  When  that  operation  comiucncee,  the 
diacontent  which  has  been  so  long  smothered  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  will  break  forth  to  the  consternation  of  their  nilera,  whom 
they  will  lay  upon  the  shelf  with  very  little  ceremony.  It  is  only 
by  obtaining  entire  control  over  the  press  aouth  and  west  of  Vuginia 
(as  well  ns  in  that  Stali:),  and  persuading  the  country  that  you  and  I 
and  some  othera  were  the  cause  of  all  their  diffiuulties,  by  cnconra^ng 
the  Britiab,  that  they  have  been  able  to  support  themselves.  Bnt  this 
delusion,  like  every  other,  mual  have  an  end-  They  will,  howerer, 
find  lees  difficulty  in  getting  up  some  new  imposture,  than  in  devi^ng 
ways  and  means. 

"  You  consider  youraelf  in  retirement  within  au  hour's  ride  of  the 
meCropohs  of  New  England,  whilst  I  am  three  days'  tedious  journey, 
over  miaerable  roods,  to  the  only  spot  in  the  State  that  deserves  iha 
name  of  a  town,  and  that  epithet  will  hardly  apply  to  its  present  sta^ 
nant  and  deserted  condition.  I  am,  indeed,  lior>  tfu  monde,  as  well  U 
hurt  du  conibal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  a  very  few  weeks  will  HSton 
you  to  the  society  of  3'our  friends  in  Boston,  whilst  I  have  before  ma 
a  long  and  dreary  winter,  interrupted  only  by  the  sordid  cares  of  a 
planter.  The  variety  and  vexatious  character  of  thcae  inlerruptiana 
can  only  be  conceived  by  him  who  has  been  subjected  to  them.  Thej 
remind  meof  Cromwell,  when  he  turned  farmer  at  St.  Ives;  for  without 
vanity  I  may  compare  myself  to  what  Oliver  was  then,  and  may  with 
truth  declare,  that  my  '  mind,  superior  to  the  low  occupations  to  which 
I  BDi  condemned,  preys  upon  itself.'  Sometimes  1  have  thought  of  • 
certain  memoire  pour  servir,  etc. ;  sometimes  of  a  '  letter."  Meanwhile 
week  slips  by  after  week,  and  month  follows  month,  and  nothiug  is  done. 


^ 
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"  One  of  iJie  blessingii  of  this  war  is,  that  I  pan  pnxure  none  but 
Pranuh  paper  to  write  upon,  and  am  crea  glad  to  gut  tkati  wretched 
a«  it  is.  I  bad  a  letter  tknu  Tudor  about  a  wccV  ago,  willi  wbicli  I 
wa£  much  pleased.  Be  assured  tbat  his  motber  and  myself  arc  fully 
seniible  of  tbe  claims  wbicb  both  yourself  and  Mrs.  Quincy  have  upon 
hia  gratitude,  and  conscqueiitlj'  upon  ours. 

"  1  would  be  glad  to  know  how  you  like  your  new  occupatiou  of 
farmer;  what  quantity  of  land  you  culdvate,  and  with  what  Buecew. 

"  I  am,  with  the  utmoet  sincerity,  youis, 

"JoBN  Randolph  of  Roanoke." 

The  Sahr  to  toe  Same. 


"  Dbaa  Sik  :  —  The  delay  in  your  reply  to  my  light  letter  is  amply 
compeueated  hy  the  interesting  views  which  you  have  given  me  of  a 
subject,  in  comparison  with  which  all  others  of  a  piMie  nature  dwindle 
into  insigniiiGance.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  I  perceive  no  variance  in  our 
opinions,  1  am  not  a  man  to  put  reliance  on  paper  bulwarks  when 
attacked  by  (.'snnon  and  tbe  bayoneL  Tho  parchment  in  the  Rolls 
office  I  presume  has  undergone  no  erasures  nor  interpolations,  (to 
antedate  or  postulate  U  was  unnecessary,)  but  the  Comliiulion  is 
changed.  It  can  never  get  back  to  what  it  was.  Old  age  can  as  soon 
resume  the  freshness  and  agility  of  youth.  Not,  however,  that  it  was 
ever  in  my  eyes  that  model  of  perlecdon  which  so  many  have  pro 
nounced  it  to  be.  You  know  I  was  an  Auti-Feclerahst  when  hardly 
breeched.  I  did  not  then  comprehend  why  I  disliked  the  new  syEtem, 
but  now  I  know  tbat  no  such  system  can  be  good.  GovemmentB  made 
oflcF  that  fashion  must  have  faults  of  their  own,  indef»cndent  of  such 
M  are  incidental  to  the  nature  of  tbe  institution,  and  perhaps  insepa- 
rabla  from  it.*  To  fit  us,  they  must  grow  with  our  growth,  and  whilst 
they  stubbornly  protect  the  liberty  of  the  subject  against  every  attack, 
whether  irom  the  one  or  the  many,  must  possess  the  capacity  to  adapt 
themselves,  of  a  minute'i  teaming,  lo  the  unforeseen  emergencies  of  the 
Hate-  I  see  nothing  of  this  in  our  system.  1  perceive  only  a  bundle 
of  tbeoriet  (bottomed  on  a  Utopian  idea  of  human  excellence)  and 
in  practice  a  corruption  the  most  sordid  and  revolting.  Wo  are  the 
Brft  people  that  ever  acquireil  provinces,  either  by  conquest  or  pur- 
chase (Mr.  Blackstone  says  they  are  the  same),  not  for  us  to  govern, 
bat  tbat  they  might  ^vrmwi,  —  that  we  might  be  ruled  to  our  ruin  by 

b«ii  chiiitcaed,  for  hit  wedding  lolt. 
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people  l»uiid  to  ns  by  no  coinnion  tie  of  interest  or  BentimeDt.  But 
Buch,  whatever  ma^  be  the  incredulity  of  posterity,  is  the  fact  Al&tch 
it,  if  joti  can,  in  the  suToge  laws  of  Lycurgin,  or  the  brutal  eaitei  of 
Hindoetan. 

"  I  leill  congratulate  yon  on  the  accession  of  Anetria  to  the  cause 
of  the  Allies,  although  I  confcsE  my  hopes  are  not  high.  Yet  1  look 
to  tiic  plains  of  Silesia  and  the  Bobeoiiaa  mountaina  for  my  deliver- 
once  fhna  the  incubus  that  hus  been  wuighlng  down  my  heart  for  many 
»  long  year. 

"  In  answer  to  your  most  kind  and  tiattericg  questions,  I  must  tell 
you  that  U  u  so,  because  a  Southern  proprietor  is  a  poor  devil,  and  his 
overseer  a  prince.  I  had  to  discard  one  tlie  other  day  for  malversa- 
tion and  peculation  in  olEce,  —  a  small  affair  compared  with  what  we 
wot  of  in  the  '  great  vulgar  and  die  smiiU '  in  the  city  of  O.*  and  its 
dependeiu;ies.  I  wish  yon  could  have  heard  two  worthy  neighboia 
cautioning  me  against  a  contest  at  law  with  an  oecneer  as  a  '  tremen- 
dous busiacES,  where,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  em- 
ployer is  sure  to  be  cast-'  I  knew,  too,  that  they  were  right.  Does  not 
this  feet  throw  great  light  on  the  state  of  society  and  manners?  If  a 
ssgaeious  historian  could  Btumbtc  on  it  ten  thousand  yeara  bence,  ic 
would  give  him  a  juster  notion  of  what  we  are  than  ii  hundred  vol- 
umes of  '  Notes  ou  Virginia.'  Hoc  opus,  —  the  disease  is  not  cuta- 
neous, it  is  in  the  bonei  and  the  marrow,  auil  there  is  nothing  in  our 
system  to  regenerate  itself  We  must  ]iass  from  anarchy  and  corrup- 
tion to  mililary  despotism.  There  is  not  a  third  alternative,  as  much 
as  we  have  dabbled  in  political  trigonometry,  —  no  '  middle  and  most 
safe  pitth.'  There  are  no  redoubts  and  Ibrtifications  within  and  bo- 
hind  which  the  citizen  can  find  protection,  —  nothing  to  qualify  or 
check  in  the  remotest  degree  the  power  of  the  chief,  whoever  he  may 
be,  or  whatsoever  tiUe  please  his  ear.  The  country  is  tabula  raaa. 
"When  once  the  liberty  of  the  citinca  is  broken,  like  an  army  routed 
on  the  plains  of  Poland,  we  have  no  shelter,  no  refuge,  but  in  Hoe 
clemency  of  the  victor.  The  pendulum  vibrates  from  anarchy  to 
despotism. 

"  The  manner  in  which  j-ou  ppeak  of  my  son  warms  my  heart  to- 
wards you.  I  want  to  know  your  children,  that  I  may  love  them. 
His  iuteotion  of  leaving  college  springs  from  the  noblest  moltva 
My  brother  was  not  an  economist,  and  ho  euiancipated  his  slaves- 
Mrs.  H.,  Tudar's  mother,  sustained  this  spring  a  heavy  loss  by  fire; 

•  Sie  In  Ihe  original    Referring,  doublleu,  to  same  forgotten  nickname  for 
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And  he  knows  tbat,  whilst  Kouodrek  have  been  holding  me  up  to 
the  nation  as  a  Britiah  pemioncr,  ihey  chuckle  nt  the  tbougbU  uf  tlic 
difficulties  into  which  thej  ttiow  the  times  and  my  remote  position 
from  my  property  have  involved  me.  Could  I  look  on  sliive«  us  mere 
property,  the  means  of  extrication  were  obvious  t>nd  eiuy;  but  1  hav« 
indulged  in  a  hope  that  tbcy  should  never  know  Hnoth^r  taskmasler. 
To  vi»it  your  country  lies  very  near  my  heart.  Tbnt  the  prejnilica 
which  ooco  csiisted  there  Hgaiust  niu  should  be  obliterated  or  Buccceileil 
by  opposite  (perhaps  not  more  jual)  sentiuicnU,  is  a  subject  ol"  real 
grntilicDtion  to  me.  1  shall  be  proud,  if,  on  an  acqoaintance  which  1 
am  resolved  to  make  with  tbcin,  t  shall  be  nbic  to  maintain  Diy  place 
in  the  good  opinion  of  your  countrymen.  A  few  days  since,  I  hud  a 
moat  severe  afllictioD  in  tlic  shape  of  rheamatiem,  wbteh  deprived  me 
for  a  time  entirely  of  the  uao  of  my  limbs.  1  can  now  hobble  about 
ray  solitary  cabin.  I  forgot  (o  add  that  I  shall  not  indulge  Tudor  in 
his  amiable  de»re  to  leave  College  before  he  graduates. 

"  I  fear  1  am  too  late  for  the  ix»t.  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  most  truly, 
aud  with  great  re^rd,  yours, 

"John  Sandolpii  of  Boakoke. 

"  1  have  a  brother  at  Norfolk.  In  the  regiment  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached three  hundred  and  twenty-lour  are  sick.  The  hospital  holds, 
by  Clamming,  lijity.  The  poor  eruutures  are  dying  like  shiM^p,  —  rag- 
ged and  without  a  blanket" 

Thb  Samb  to  tbb  Saue. 

"  BicaiiosD,  I>eccin1»[  11,  1813. 

"  Dbak  Sir  :  —  Your  valued  letter  was  t-jrwarded  to  me,  a  R-w  days 
■go,  at  this  place,  where  I  have  been  just  a  month.  But  the  night  be- 
fore it  arrived,  talking  over  the  elate  of  affiurs  with  an  old  friend,  «o 
IcH  into  the  same  train  of  thinking  with  yourself  on  the  conscquenca 
of  tbo  present  war.  Without  the  same  minute  knowledge  which  yon 
pcmvm  on  the  subject  of  New  England,  we  both  inferred  tliat  the  war 
would  eventually  become  less  unj)opular  there,  from  its  ojieratiug  as 
an  euormooe  bounty  apou  your  3grieultur«  and  manufactures;  and 
my  friend  undertook  to  predict  that,  by  the  time  tee  sickened  of  the 
contest,  you  would  support  it. 

"It  is  rather  more  jurt  thou  generous  in  you  to  triumph  over  us; 
for  be  assured  our  sufferings  arc  extreme.  No  Stale  in  the  Confed- 
eracy has  paid  so  dearly  far  the  urar  ichittle  as  the  Ancient  Dominion. 
Perhaps  yuu  will  say,  none  deserved  to  pay  more  severely ;   but  re- 
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member  tliat  our  daughter,  Kentiick^Ti  has  been  selling  ber  wbtakej 
aud  lucftt  and  meal  and  borsei,  and  enjoying  the  chnsc  of  bur  faroriM 
rtdgnmt,  wbilst  our  only  source  of  supply  has  been  a  little  stale  p»- 
triotlno  -,  uni]  even  in  tbat  stfiple  eonuQodity  we  are  almost  dricea  out 
(if  the  market  by  her  (ind  her  sislcr  States.  Tis  true  we  drive  a  Ut- 
ile trade  in  tobacco,  which  pays  for  about  the  bundredtb  part  of  the 
dry  goods  which  wu  import  land-wiae  from  the  North.  The  balance  i« 
mode  up  in  specie;  so  that  our  banks,  once  the  richest  in  ibe  Union 
in  that  important  article,  are  nearly  dr«ned  of  tbeir  last  dollar,  am], 
so  far  trom  being  able  to  lend  the  State  the  amount  of  ita  quota  of  tlie 
direct  tax,  they  are  importuning  payment  of  former  advances  to  the 
■um  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  doUara,  when  our  treasury  hu 
not  an  unappropriated  cent.  Do  you  wonder  at  thin,  when  I  state  tl 
M  a  fact,  thai  the  ttraie  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  near  market,  is  worth  mora 
than  the  grain  !  and  that  flour,  so  far  from  being  reckoned  a  luxury, 
as  with  you,  is  purchnaed  by  some  plantcn  as  a  cheaper  food  for  their 
borees  and  oxen  than  oats  or  Indian  com !  these  last  bearing  a  good 
price  for  the  consumption  of  our  towns.  This  relief,  however,  extend* 
only  a  few  miles  around  Richmond,  Norfolk,  aud  Pelereburg. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  if  England  can  (as  she  must,  if  the  war  ood- 
tinuei)  succeed  in  driving  the  American  navigation  off  the  ocean,  and 
destroying  the  nur«ery  of  oursearaeu  (the  fishery  and  coiuting-trade), 
h  will  not  be  a  bad  exchange  for  Canada, — ^supposing  her  to  lose  it. 
We  have  been,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution to  tbe  date  of  the  Embargo  (December,  1801),  ber  most  for- 
midable commercial  rival.  Your  ships,  which  once  '  vexed  every  sea,' 
imder-freigbtiug  even  the  penurious  Hollander,  are,  I  believe,  not 
(like  their  hardy  navigators)  long-lived.  Seven  years,  I  think,  are 
threescore  and  ten  lo  tbem.  Tbe  seamen  who  have  leil  their  Euro- 
pean miisiere  for  our  service  will  sail  under  the  Bnssian  or  some  otlier 
neutral  flag.  In  short,  I  can  see  no  motive  in  an  able  English  Admin- 
istration for  making  peace  with  us.  My  only  trust  is  in  their  folly, — 
for,  thank  God,  their  Cnslleresghs  and  Princes  Regent  are  at  least  sa 
low  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  beings  aa  our  Monroes  and  PresideDts. 

"I  concur  with  you  most  cordially  on  the  subject  of  this  most  de- 
testable and  unnatural  wivr,  —  not  to  be  matched  except  by  the  war 
of  Lord  North's  government  ag^nst  our  liberties ;  and  even  that  was 
waged  on  motives  less  base  than  those  which  prompted  the  present 
accuned  contest.  That  was  a  question  concerning  wlucb  honest  men 
might  difler.  Not  so  lliis.  Mark  nie,  I  speak  of  pereons  having  ac- 
cess lo  coTTtcl  infonnation.     On  this  subje^i  I  am  glad  to  find  on^ 
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r^tiMoiia  man  on  our  ride.  I  meat)  Frank  Kej,  who  saj-s  :  '  Tbn 
people  of  JUoDtreal  will  cojoy  their  fireaidea  for  this,  and  I  trust 
for  taaay  n  nioter.  This  I  suppose  U  trcnsoti,  but,  as  your  Patriclc 
Henry  said,  "  IT  it  be  treaBon,  1  glory  in  the  name  of  traitor."  I  have 
never  thought  of  those  poor  creatures  without  being  reeouciled  to  any 
disgrace  or  defeat  of  our  arms.' 

"Atto  the  WOT  in  Europe,  I  have  md  forebodings,  notwithstanding 
some  of  niy  friends,  men  of  much  better  information  than  myself,  and 
especially  on  European  afTain,  are  quite  sanguine.  Well  may  tho 
tyrant  rely  upon  his  fortune.  The  ball  that  destroyed  Moreau  did 
him  better  service  than  his  whole  train  of  artillery  liesides.  I  consider 
thst  a  victory  would  have  been  dearly  purchwed  by  the  Allies  at  the 
price  of  his  loss.  1  seem  already  to  feel '  the  wind  of  that  blow  which 
'a  to  prostrate  Europe  at  the  feet  of  the  modem  Zingis.' 

"By  this  lime  you  are  quietly  fiied  in  your  town  residence,  and  I 
Ilave  no  doubt  return  to  the  opea  el  fumum  ttrepkiimque  Romie  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  you  bade  them  adieu  in  the  spring  for  your  pa* 
temal  shades-  You  are  not  now  proeut  negaliii,  but  you  have  every 
other  requisite  which  the  poet  deems  indispensable  to  happiness ;  and 
even  that  is  always  within  your  reach.  A  ride  of  eight  miles  buries 
you  in  the  solitudes  of  Qulncy,  whilst  I  have  a  weary  journey  of  more 
than  tlirce  days  before  1  can  reach  my  desolate  habitation ;  and  when 
there,  I  am  shut  out  from  all  intercounc  with  the  rent  of  the  world, 
except  through  the  tedious  process  of  letter- writing. 

"1  dare  hardly  trust  my  pen  on  tho  subject  nearest  my  heart,  —  my 
•on.  1  am  wrapt  up  in  that  boy,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  reflect 
that  he  is  near  enough  to  you  to  avail  himself  more  frequently  of  the 
gooduev  of  yourself  and  Mrs-  Quincy  towards  him.  Your  kindness 
to  this  child  will  never  be  forgotten  by  us  all.  Your  name  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Quincy  is  never  mentioned  by  hie  mother  or  his  brother  with- 
out gratitude  and  respect  for  your  generous  protection  extended  to 
Tudor.  May  he  live  to  make  yon  the  only  suitable  return,  by  fulfil- 
ling your  flattering  expeelations  of  his  future  character. 

"  Bleecker  is  indeed  all  that  you  say  of  him,  and  more.  He  did 
write  to  me,  and  a  most  welcome  letter  it  was. 

"  I  bad  like  to  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  your  University  is 
decried  in  this  quarter.  Tho  charge  of  Socinianism  we  once  dis- 
cuMed  together',  but  a  heavier  one  is  now  advanced  against  you,— ~ 
at  least  according  to  the  maxims  of  tlus  calculating  age.  Tis  tsii 
that  your  Principal  and  Professors  take  a  pride  in  the  extravagance 
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of  llic  atudfnM,  nnii  enfoiimge  it,  wbiUt  Yule  zeitloudy  ioi^ulcMM  tbe 
Ruljiime  truths  of  'Piior  Iticbnnl'a  AliiiaiiBc.'  Dc  this  aa  it  may,  Mine 
of  our  Southern  jouths  iiare  lell  a  great  deal  of  caali  at  Cambridge, 
and  brought  atiaj  nothing  Tsluablo  in  ivturD  fur  it-  We  are  ao  much 
poorer  in  this  quarter  than  you  wealthy  Uostouiaiis,  tint  we  Riuart 
under  an  expense  which  you  would  scarcely  feel.  Whilst  tbe  atu- 
donts  lire  treated  as  gentlemen,  everyUiing  like  profu^on  abould  be 
discountenaneed  by  the  Provost  and  his  associates.  I  decujed  it  proper 
to  spprisc  you  of  the  fact  that  such  reports  are  circulated,  and  widi 
aome  industry.  They  have  been  tlte  iiieBiu  of  sending  some  of  oar 
young  men  to  Yale  instead  of  Harvard  College. 

"This  letter  in  alruady  loo  long  to  admit  a  irord  on  the  Bibject  of 
tlio  S|M^t«h  &om  the  Throne,  even  if  it  were  worthy  of  a,  thought.  I 
tbinic  it  complete«  the  anti-climait  of  the  last  five  yeara.  To  mention 
in  such  a  communication  euch  names  as  Johnson,  ttc. !  Except  that 
it  is  liberal  of  praise  to  others,  and  somewhat  «canty  to  himself,  it 
might  have  been  written  by  Don  lago.  It  is  in  bis  style.  ■  The  im- 
pcrioiB  obligations  of  duty  forbidding  him  to  rout  tbe  enemy'  in  tha 
jfeirf,  he  proceeds  Hudibrastically  to  beat  them  in  detail  upon  paper! 
Ubi  lapti!  Quidfecimutl 

"  My  best  wishes  attend  you  and  all  that  are  dear  to  you.  How 
many  children  have  you  ?  Tell  me  their  ages  and  names.  I  want  ta 
know  all  about  you,  for  I  am  in  trutb,  with  lh»  most  aSectionale  re- 
spect, youre, 

"JoHS  Rantjoi-ph  ov  Roanoke." 

Whether  there  were  any  substantial  grounds  for  these  com- 
plaints of  extravagant  expenditures  at  Cambridge,  I  cannot  ay. 
That  the  President  and  Professors  took  n  pride  in  tbem,  if  they 
existed,  was  of  course  a  weak  invention  of  tbe  enemies  of  the 
College.  Mr.  Randolph,  however,  had  some  personal  reasons  for 
feeling  sore  on  the  subject.  Young  Randolph,  though  entirely 
free  from  vice  and  dissipation,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
the  men  of  his  time,  was  lavish  in  his  expenditupps,  and,  in 
particular,  he  inherited  or  shared  his  uncle's  love  for  fine  horses. 
Mr.  Randolph  did  not  forbid  tbe  indulgence  of  this  taste  in 
tbe  young  man,  —  indeed,  be  was  probably  rather  proud  of  the 
tigure  he  made  by  it,  —  but  tbe  exfiense  was  a  source  of  serious 
inconvenience  to  him,  bis  money  income  being  very  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  nominal  fortune.  This  letter  was  doubtless  writ- 
ten under  some  irritatioa  of  mind  from  this  caose. 
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Joho  Raodolph  had  a  \ery  great  abhorrence  of  debt,  and  a 
Terj  just  sense  of  its  degradiog  effect  on  the  character.  On  one 
occasion  in  Congress,  he  suddenly  inteirupled  himself  in  a  apeech 
OD  some  other  subject,  and  exclaimed :  "  Ms.  Speaker,  I  have  dis- 
corered  the  philosopher's  stone.  It  is  this.  Sir,  —  Pay  as  tod 
00 !  Pai  as  tod  go  I ! "  His  opinion  on  this  subject  is  thus 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  my  father,  which  has  been  destroyed  as 
oontuning  matters  too  private  for  the  public  eye :  — 

"  The  muck-worm,  whose  mind  '  knows  no  other  work  than  money- 
keeping  or  money-getting,'  ia  an  object  of  pity  and  c 
hold  it  e$i>ential  to  purity,  dignity,  and  pride  of  character,  that  every 
s  expenses  should  bear  a  due  relation  to  hie  means  and  proipecta 
in  lift,  and  conceive  few  habits  to  be  more  destructive  of  uU  that  ia 
noble  and  manly  about  tu,  than  a  habit  of  profusion  exceeding  beyocid 
all  bounds  those  proepccta." 
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Rkuoval  from  Pearl  Street.  —  War  Alarms  at  Qiinct.  —  The  Bdb- 

■AHl.  —  LSITKBS  or  ItAHOaLTII.  ~  CoXTINttED  DlSCONTEHTB.  —  ThS 
BARTrOHD  COKVENTION.  —  FeACB  Or  1816.  —  RsjOIClIiaB  IK  BOBIflX.  — 
roUTICAI.   CHA^IOES     CONBEqCEST    OM    THE    PEACE.  —  DEATH    Or   TUDOB 

Bandolph.  —  Last  Letter  or  the  Baicuolpb  ConBEHroiitieHCK. 

IN  the  7ear  1805  my  father  left  the  cheerful  house  id  Pearl 
Street  where  he  had  passed  ao  many  happy  years.  On  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  estate,  facing  on  Oliver  Street,  he  had 
built  tvro  houses,  into  one  of  which  he  removed  his  family. 
The  situation  was  then  a  commanding  one.  The  harbor  was  in 
full  view  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  other  the  proapecl  extended 
over  the  southern  part  of  the  town  to  the  Brookline  hills.  The 
house  itself  was  not  as  large  or  cummodious  as  the  one  she  had 
lel\ ;  but  my  mother  readily  acquiesced  in  the  change,  the  rather 
that  she  declined  mingling  in  general  society  almost  entirely 
during  the  winters  my  father  was  away.  She  made  herself 
amends,  however,  by  shortening  the  winters  and  lengthening  tlie 
summers  as  best  she  might,  and  giving  as  many  months  as  poasi- 
hie  to  her  beloved  country  home  at  Quincy.  Speculation  and 
improvement,  as  it  is  called,  which  had  already  begun  to  lay 
waste  the  pleasant  places  in  which  Boston  then  abounded,  in  due 
time  laid  a  ruthless  hand  on  the  slope  of  that  one  of  the  three 
bills  on  which  sat  the  graceful  town  where  my  father's  estate 
lay.  The  prospect  from  the  Oliver  Street  house  was  lirst  of  all 
shut  out  by  brick  walls.  Afterwards  the  terraces  which  climbed 
the  hilbide  were  levelled,  the  old  elms  felled,  the  blue-jays  and 
golden  robins  driven  from  their  ancient  haunts,  and  a  brick  court 
called  Quincy  Place  reigned  in  their  stead.  That  part  of  the 
town,  then  and  for  many  years  later  a  creditable  region  to  live 
in,  inhabited  by  citizens  of  eminence  and  wealth,  was  for  a  long 
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lime  given  over  to  the  very  poorest  of  the  population,  and  at  the 
(ime  I  am  writing  it  is  in  the  very  act  of  being  removed  and  case 
into  the  aea,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  trade.  The  house 
in  Pearl  Street  remained  standing  until  1845,  when  it  gave  plac« 
to  the  granite  warehouses  known  as  "  Quincy  Block,"  ot  which  I 
have  already  spoken. 

The  happy  summers  at  Quincy,  however,  were  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, during  the  years  that  the  war  lasted,  by  alarms,  or  appre- 
hensions of  them,  of  the  enemy.  There  was  a  current  belief 
that  the  British,  should  they  propose  making  an  attack  on 
Boston,  would  land  on  my  father's  estate  or  thereabouts,  and  so 
take  the  town  in  flank.  There  were  probably  no  good  grounds 
for  this  opinion,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Britbh  would  attempt, 
with  any  force  they  could  command  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
when  they  had  their  hands  so  full  on  the  other,  to  march  through 
a  thickly  settled  hosiile  country,  intersected  by  streams,  and  with 
points  all  along  their  route  capable  of  defence.  The  opinion  was 
sufficiently  prevalent  with  the  authorities,  however,  to  induce 
them  to  station  a  body  of  militia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
NepODSet,  separating  Quincy  from  Dorchester,  which  was  se- 
lected as  the  first  point  of  defence  should  such  an  invasion  be 
attempted.  This  circumstance  materially  increased  the  uneasi- 
ness inseparable  from  the  exposed  situation  of  the  family  at 
Quincy.  As  I  have  already  related,  every  ship  that  enters  or 
leaves  the  harbor  can  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  hou?e. 
And  as  the  triumphant  entry  of  Hull  in  the  Constitution,  after 
her  victory  over  the  Guerrifere,  had  been  discerned  from  that 
post  of  observation,  so  waa  the  departure  of  Lawrence  in  the 
Cbe«apeake  on  tiia  fatal  quest  of  the  Shannon,  —  doomed  to 
"five  up  the  ship,"  but  only  with  his  life;  and  with  the  telescope 
"  the  meteor-flag  of  England  "  could  be  seen  from  time  to  time 
flying  at  the  masthead  of  men-of-war  that  prowled  about  the 
month  of  the  harbor;  so  that  it  was  no  idle  fear  which  sug- 
gested the  probability  of  a  midnight  visit  from  a  party  of  foragers 
or  pillagers  to  that  solitary  shore. 

One  Sunday  there  was  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  had  landed  at 
ScUtiate,  a  dozen  milea  away.  The  news  was  ajmaanced  in  the. 
15  • 
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meeting-house  during  Divine  service.  The  congregatiou  was  dia- 
missed  et  once,  and  the  village  was  all  astir  with  eicitemeat. 
The  bell  rang,  the  dnioiH  beat  lo  amu,  and  the  volunteer  com- 
panieti  inarched  to  meet  the  euetny.  It  is  unnecessary  to  saj 
that  ihey  did  not  find  bim.  Tbe  Improbability  of  a  military 
force  landing  nearly  tweniy  miles  from  ibc  intended  object  of 
attack,  and  marching  lowardi  it  through  a  populous  enemy's 
country,  was  overlooked  under  the  excitement  of  sudden  danger. 
The  old  people  who  remembered  the  days  of  the  Revolution  add- 
ed to  the  fever  in  men's  minds,  and  yet  mure  in  women's  and 
children's,  by  stories  of  British  ravages  and  outrages  in  that 
old  time.  This  panic,  however,  soon  pasaed  away,  though  the 
feeling  of  possible  danger  was  always  preseni,  and  a  state  of 
preparation  kept  up.  I  suppose  it  was  on  the  Sunday  following 
this  fiilse  alarm,  that  the  militia  companies,  in  uniform,  attended 
service  to  return  thanks  for  their  escape  from  tbe  assaults 
of  their  enemies ;  though  it  may  have  been  after  vme  more  real 
and  nearer  danger.  But  the  circumstance  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  young  mind  by  the  delightful  variety  it  gave  to  the 
usual  monotony  of  Sunday. 

Hy  father,  too,  opposed  as  he  was  to  the  war,  yielded  to  no  one 
in  determination  to  defend  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  should  it  be 
invaded  by  an  enemy.  He  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  fine 
troop  of  volunteer  cavalry,  called  tbe  Boston  Hussars,  consisting 
cbieOf,  if  not  entirely,  of  Federal  gentlemen,  of  which  he  was 
elected  captain.  They  wore  a  splendid  uniform,  made  after  tbe 
pattern  of  one  of  the  French  regiments  of  tbe  Imperial  Guard, 
their  dislike  to  Bonaparte  and  all  bis  works  not  including  im 
taste  as  to  military  costume ;  and,  being  well  mounted,  they 
formed  the  finest  troop  ever  seen  in  New  England  before  or 
since.  Captain  Quincy  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  squadron  of  horse,  consisting  of  the  Hussars  and  the 
Dragoons,  with  the  rank  of  Major.  He  used  to  be  concerned 
lest  the  enemy  might  land  between  Quincy  and  Boston,  and  thus 
cut  bim  off  from  his  command !  Happily  no  such  calamity  oc- 
curred, and  all  his  campaigns  were  confined  to  Boston  Common 
and  to  an  occasional  escort  of  honor.     On  one  occasion,  when  he 
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was  lo  perform  this  service  for  Governor  Gerry,  one  of  the 
Democntlic  newspapers  announced  that  "  Captain  Quincy  Ja 
going  with  his  Ilussars  to  bring  Governor  Gerry  to  towB,pfaee- 
abli/ if  he  can,  foreibli/ if  ht  mutt .' "  The  older  inliabitanls  of 
fiostoa  yet  apeak  of  bim  mounted  on  bis  fine  charger,  Bayard,  a 
beauliiul  animal,  white  as  snow,  his  grcut  personal  advantages  of 
face  and  figure  set  oft"  by  his  superb  uniform,  as  the  finest  sight 
of  man  and  horse  ibey  remember  to  have  aeeu.  When  all  pros- 
pect of  actual  service  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  1815,  the  Hus- 
sars were  dbbanded,  the  expeute  of  keeping  up  the  company 
being  very  great,  and  Major  Quincy'a  military  career  came  lo  an 
end>  His  horse  Bayard  was  sold,  and  t^uh^equenlly  arrived  at 
promotion  which  is  worth  the  telling.  One  day  my  father  came 
tiome  in  high  good-humor,  and  asked  my  mother  what  she  sup- 
posed had  become  of  Bayard.  "I  have  not  an  idea  on  the 
subject,"  siud  she.  "  Guess ! "  said  he.  "  I  can't  guess,"  said 
ahe;  "perhaps  the  king  of  Hayti  haa  got  him,"  —  that  potentate 
being  ut  the  time  mudi  "  bruited  in  mea'e  minds,"  "  But  you 
luive  heard  I  "  said  he.  "  Never  a  word."  "  Well,  you  have 
gueseed  right.  He  now  belongi)  lu  the  king  of  Hayii."  The 
purchaser  exported  the  horse  to  Cape  Haytien  on  apeculation, 
where  he  was  bought  for  the  black  King  Chrislophe,  and  is  said 
lo  have  been  the  favorite  charger  of  his  sable  Majesty. 

1  will  insert  in  this  place  the  letters  my  father  received  from 
Mr.  Randutph  during  the  year  1814. 

Mb.  Randolph  to  Mr.  Quinct. 

"  EicHHOKs,  Jul  T,  UU,  Fridiv- 
"  Dbab  Sir  :  —  On  the  subject  of  the  war,  I  believe  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  United  States  who  agrees  more  entirely  with  you  than  my- 
kIC  Aa  the  mathematiciana  say,  our  opiniow  coincide.  The  late 
news  from  Leipeic  has  put  the  despondent  Federalists  here  od  the 
house-top;  and  in  another  week  (perhaps)  they  will  be  in  the  cellar 
again.  For  my  part  1  every  day  see  le«  and  leas  cause  to  hope  for  a 
restoration  of  the  blessings  we  once  enjoyed ;  and  this  opinion  is 
founded  at  least  as  mtieh  npon  the  character  of  the  party  io  opposi- 
tion as  upon  that  of  tbo«e  who  administer,  and  their  adherents  who 
support  or  tuffer,  the  government.     The  dictatonhip  (fit  by  law  ertofr- 
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linked)  hsB  not  created  half  the  BetualJon  here  as  did  the  fall  of  tugat 
from  Uarty-five  t«  twenty  doUare  per  hundred-weight;  or  the  ruioor 
thnt  Mr.  King  was  nominated  Minister  to  the  Court  of  London.  All 
beads  here  are  agog  for  peace,  and  if  Mt»tire.  M-  and  M.  give  It  to  ut, 
we  shall  'ait  no  quenliotu'  on  the  subject  of  the  treanire,  blood,  and 
honor  lost  in  this  unnatural  and  hellish  contesL 

"  My  dear  sir,  with  all  our  tiai  it  must  be  allowed  that  we  cupei>- 
abound  ia  the  first  of  Chiistjan  aud  of  monil  virtues,  —  charitj. 
We  are  so  full  of  the  ass's  milk  of  human  kindness,  that  we  ehall 
HKin  leam  to  speak  of  Judas  Iscuriot  as  an  unforlunaU  man.  Such  ia 
the  Uogu^  which  our  candor  prompts  us  to  apply  to  Bidwell,  Wil- 
kinson,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  Federalists,  ay,  good  Federalists  too,  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  of  our  precioos  rulers  that  Mr.  M.  is  nour  seriously  dis- 
posed for  peace  with  England  I  Yet,  if  perforce  they  are  driven  to  a 
cessation  of  active  operations,  they  will  have  au  armed  trtice,  —  a 
peace  of  restrictive  measures,  — '  a  peace  like  a  war.' 

"  The  ContiDCntal  System  is  to  supply  the  place  of  arnw,  as  pauion, 
Bccordiug  to  the  crown  lawyers,  sometimes  does  in  case  of  treason. 
But  I  must  have  done.  Present  my  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Quiucy,  and 
he  assured  that  you  will  do  me  great  injustice  should  you  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  regard  and  esteem  with  which  I  am,  dear  sir,  yoars, 
"Joes  Randolph  or  Eoamoke." 

TsE  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  KicaxoiD,  Jan.  K,  UlL 

"Dear  Sir  :  —  I  should  have  acknowledged  your  letter  of  the  ISth 
several  days  ago,  but  1  received  at  the  same  time  the  communication 
which  you  had  taught  me  to  expect  from  Mr.  Lowell.  This  bad  been 
so  long  00  the  way  (having  been  addressed  to  Boanoke)  that  I  fbund 
it  necessary  to  write  a  hasty  reply,  lest  I  should  incur  the  imputation 
of  insensibility  to  Mr.  Lowell's  very  polite  and  obliging  attention.     I 

therefore  resolved  to  write  '  to-morrow.'     You  know  the  rest 

AAer  my  last  to  you  was  despatched,  I  was  not  without  apprehenaon 
that  I  had  been  too  hasty  in  that  '  reproof  to  which  you  so  politely 
BubmiL  The  fact  is,  that  you  touched  upon  my  leading  infirmity, — 
my  fond  attachment  to  my  nephew.  This  leads  me  sometimes  to  sus- 
pect that  I  play  the  fool  on  this  subject,  and  seriously  to  fear  that  the 
praise  which  has  been  showered  on  the  lad  may  be  of  lasting  disservice 
to  him  through  life.  I  have  seen  the  effecls  of  p^J^ng  on  some  young 
men  who  otherwise  wonld  have  been  respectable,  but  who  were 
thereby  converted  into  (he  most  disgusting  coxcombs  imaginable.     I 
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bad  rather  sec  Tudor  a  dull  man  vrithout  pretensions,  than  one  of 
thew  oTer-«ducati^d  and  orcr-tra veiled  youthi, — «ucb  as  the  &po«tle 
of  Democracy  in  PliUadclphia,  for  iniUnce,  wliose  tkia  a  member  from 
New  Jencv  lately  stripped  over  his  heiul.  It  was  a  cruel  punishment 
for  being  an  ass.     But  I  will  not  insult  my  son  with  the  compariMm. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Otis'a  modon,  and  I  assure  you  tbat  no  occurrence 
r  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  me.  It  has  had 
the  like  effect  upon  all  seriously  thinViog  people  with  whom  I  hare 
vereed.  What  a  game  of  round-about  has  been  played  since  1  was 
o  the  mysleries  of  politics  I  I  recollect  the  time  when  with 
Mr.  Otis  Slate  rights  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  proud 
prerogative  of  the  Federal  government  Then  Virginia  was  builiiing 
an  armory  to  enable  her  to  resist  Federal  laarpalion.  You  will  not 
infer  that  I  attach  the  least  blsme  to  Mr.  Otis ;  far  from  it.  I  rejoice, 
on  the  contrary,  to  see  him  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  liberty  of  ike 
ai^jeel  nnd  tht  right*  of  the  Slala.  Fray  give  me  some  Ught  on  the 
subject  of  your  proceedings.  It  was  always  my  opinion  that  Union 
was  the  means  of  securing  the  safeQ^,  liberty,  and  welfare  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  not  in  itself  an  end  to  which  these  should  be  sacrificed. 
But  the  question  of  reaistance  to  any  established  govenunent  is  always 
a  question  of  expediency ;  and  the  resort  ought  never  to  be  had  to 
this  last  appeal,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  reasonable  prospect  of 
BuccMs,  and  where  the  grievance  does  not  admit  of  palliative  or  tem- 
poriiing  remedies.  The  one  Is  a  case  to  be  decided  by  argument, 
the  other  by  feeling.  Verily,  Mr.  M.'s  little  finger  is  thicker  than  the 
loins  of  Lord  North. 

'■  I  wish  you  would  occasionally  enclose  me  the  Weekly  Messenger, 
when  it  contains  such  pieces,  for  instance. as  '  The  Feastst^the  Poets.' 
With  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Q.  and  your  children,  1  am,  dear  ur,  moet 
sincerely  youra, 

"JosN  Randolph  of  Roanoks." 

The  Sake  to  the  Same. 

*■  Bicsatmi,  Irb.  S,  1814. 

"  Dear  Sib  :  —  Certain  reports  here,  to  which  you  cannot  be  a 
stranger,  have  caused  much  speculation  and  some  uneasiness  here. 
Pray  give  me  a  little  light  respecting  the  terioat  intentions  of  the  Op- 
position in  MosBBchusetEa.  Rash  counseb  are  not  always,  if  ever,  wise. 
I  trust  we  shall  hold  together,  and  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  late 
glorious  events  in  Europe,  on  which  I  cordially  congratulate  you. 

"  1  would  like  my  nephew  to  see  my  reply  to  Mr.  Lowell's  letter  on 
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the  subject  of  the  University.     Excuse  this  scrawl.     I  am,  dear  sir, 
nneetclj'  aud  most  fsitbfiill)'  your!, 

"JoHM  Rakdolph  of  Boaxoke." 


Tbe  Same  to  i 


"  KTCmrinD,  Mvoh  I,  ItU. 

"  Manf  thftulu  to  you,  my  dear  ur,  for  your  information.  It  it 
highly  ioteresting.  I  ih&ll  make  no  comment  upon  it,  ciccpt  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  Opposition  with  you  vill  furnish  ita  enemica  widi  do 
handle  against  tbem.  They  vtll  be  deUgbtcd  with  some  tub  for  -Qie 
popular  wliale  ag^nst  the  next  election.  I  am  infbnned  that  gOT- 
eroment  have  no  other  hope  of  pecuniary  supply  eie^  from  Bos- 
ton; and  that  they  canGdcntly  rely  upon  twenty  per  cent  dtaeaaM 
countervailing  the  patriotiim  of  your  moneyed  men. 

"  1  ha?c  just  learned  that  Carlisle  College  is  broken  up  by  a  con- 
scription of  Messrs.  Biiin«,  Duane,  and  Snyder.  1  believe  this  is  the 
triumvirate  by  which  Pennsylvania  is  governed.  ^Vhat  intelligence 
for  a  parent,  who  foudly  believes  that  his  son  is  prosecuting  his  studies 
nnder  tome  reverend  divine,  to  hear  thnt  he  is  on  the  frontiera  of 
Canada,  a  common  soldier,  '  a  mere  machine  of  murder,'  destitute 
perhaps  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Thank  Heaven  my  son  at  under 
tJw  protection  of  Governor  Slrttng  and  the  Legislature  of  Old  Alasta- 
ehiuella  Bai/*  Why  did  you  leave  out  that  word  Bag  in  your  style 
aikd  tjtle  ?    I  like  it.     It  was  there  in  1 775 

"Tobacco  hiui  sold  here  as  high  as  S  13.10  per  hundfed-weight 
This  gives  some  relief  to  the  planter;  but  on  the  whole  we  arc  Texed 
and  oppressed  in  every  shape  that  the  lino  governments  can  devise. 
"  1  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  esteem  aud  regard,  yout«, 

"John  Bandolpo  ov  Roasokk." 

Thk  Samk  to  the  Samb. 

"  RiciuioiiD,  Uuch  21,  ISI*. 
"  Dear  Stn :  —  Let  me  return  you  my  sincere  and  hearty  thanks 
for  your  letter  (of  the  13th).  It  has  afforded  rae  great  pleasure,  as 
well  on  private  as  public  account,  —  to  use  the  fashion  of  speaking  in 
this  calculating  age.  You  have  judged  rightly,  in  my  poor  opinion- 
Like  you,  I  feel  a  veneration  for  the  place  of  my  residence,  becatise  it 
never  belonged  to  any  hut  tlie  aboriginal  proprietors  and  my  anceston, 
from  whom  it  has  descended  to  me  in  the  direct  line.     The  corse  of 

0  my  Tiithcr,  "  Boston,  Mbsso- 
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•Isvery.  faowerer,  —  an  evil  doily  magnifying,  great  as  it  olreiul}'  it,  — 
embttti-n  many  a  nioracnC  of  the  Virginian  lan<lbolder  who  is  not 
doller  than  the  clcxl  beneath  his  feet. 

"  ]  made  a  little  cxcumon  la«t  week  to  the  seat  of  my  anecstora 
in  the  maternal  line,  at  the  confluence  of  James  and  Appomattox 
Rivera.  The  sight  of  the  noble  nhcet  of  water  in  front  of  the  house 
»eemed  to  revive  me.  1  waa  tossed  in  a  boat  for  three  miles,  and 
sprinkled  with  the  «proy  that  broke  over  lior. 

"  He  scenes  of  my  early  youth  were  renewed.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
the  atlaehmeot  of  yon  New  England  men  for  your  rocky  shores  and 
inlets  and  creeks,  —  that  you  cleave  lo  them  heedless  of  the  siren  song 
that  calls  you  to  the  Western  wilderness.  The  sight  of  the  broad  bay 
formed  by  tbe  junction  of  the  two  rivers  gave  a,  new  impulse  to  my 
being ;  but  when  the  boat  strack  the  beach,  all  wa»  sail  and  desolate. 
The  fires  of  ancient  hospitality  were  long  since  extinguished,  and  the 
hearthstone  cold.  Here  was  my  mother  given  in  marriage,  and  here 
was  I  bom, —  once  the  scat  of  plenty  and  ehccrlhlneiti,  aMocial«d  with 
my  earliest  and  tendcrMt  recollections,  now  mut«  and  deserted.  One 
old  gray-headed  domestic  seemed  to  render  the  solitude  more  sensible. 

"  He  wmbfitone  of  the  finC  Boiling  who  came  to  this  country,  about 
the  period  of  the  Restoration  (1G6D),  and  who  died  (after  marrying  a 
granddaughter  of  Pocabontaa)  in  1T09,  is  yet  in  very  tolerable  pres- 
ervation ;  the  stone  is  cracked,  but  the  armoriul  bearings  and  epitaph 
quite  fresh.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  country  on  tide-water,  —  dismantled  country-seats , 
ruinous  churches,  fields  forsaken  and  grown  up  with  mournful  ever- 
greens,  —  cedar  and  pine.     But  I  am  prosing. 

"  1  said  you  had  choeen  wisely,  —  I  mean  for  youreelf  and  your 
children.  But  in  your  country  the  state  of  society  is  not  changed, 
the  whole  fabric  uprooted,  as  with  lis.  Here  Ihe  lieh  vulgar  are 
•verybody  and  everything.  Yon  can  almost  smell  the  'mm  and 
cheese,  and  loaf,  lamp,  and  muscovado  sugar,'  out  of  which  their 
mushroom  fortunes  have  sprung,  —  much  more  offensive  to  my  nostrils 
than  '  mock  or  merinoK.'  These  fellows  will  •  never  get  rid  of  Black- 
friars ';  and  they  moke  up  in  ostentation  for  their  other  deBcieneies, 
of  whieb  they  are  always  conscious,  and  sometimes  ashamed. 

"  I  am  under  great  uneasiness  for  Tudor.  There  is  no  field  for  him 
in  his  native  country.  Would  you  have  him  return  here,  attend  a  court 
every  week,  ride  more  miles  than  a  post-boy,  sleep  (wo,  perhaps  Ihrer, 
in  a  bed,  and  barely  make  a  support  for  hiiuaelf  and  bis  horse?  Such 
U  the  life  of  our  country  lawyers,  who  eke  out  their  scanty  gains  by 
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tome  paltry  speculation  at  tbo  Bberi9''s  taia.  Here  n  j'oung  msn  U 
(hut  out  from  the  bar,  aad,  indeed,  tbe  practice  even  to  Wickhsin 
nod  hie  aieocialea  b  far  from  being  easy  or  lucratiTe.  The  aftemoou, 
and  the  Sabbath  are  often  broken  in  upon  by  the  importunate  client- 
New  York,  I  Buppose,  aAbrda  the  best  field  for  a  j'ouDg  man  who 
will  Dot  lay  aside  civiliEatioD,  and  herd  with  tbe  Grundys  and  Clays. 
Country  life  vitb  ub  has  few  dharms-  One  must  ^re  up  society,  and 
in  a  degree  literature  also.  For  after  you  have  read  your  old  booka 
(if  you  have  them  to  read)  you  can  get  no  new  ones. 

"  I  have  renewed  my  acquaintance  (it  was  a  slight  one)  with  Horace 
this  winter.  Much  a^  I  admire  him,  I  am  yet  better  pleased  with  some 
of  his  imitators  (not '  a  servile  herd ' ),  among  whom  I  reckon  Warren 
Hastings,  Pope,  and  the  Horatii  of  I^ccadilly.  But  I  am  so  little  of  a 
pedagogue,  —  I  ought  to  say  a  scholar,  —  that  1  prefer  Lord  Byron  tt> 
all  the  poets  from  Virgil  to  Bavius.  I  have  just  finished  his  *  Bride  of 
Abydoa,'  which  some  wiseacre  of  a  printer  advertised  as  the '  Bridge  of 
Abydos,'  and  led  me  to  inquire  of  Tudor  afWr  it  under  that  title,  — a 
whimsical  mistake ;  the  '  Turkish  Tale  '  appended  to  the  title  forbade 
all  thought  of  the  bridge  of  Xerxes,  or  of  Leander's  mtbstiiule.  Lord 
Byron  is  a  man  of  great  powcra,  but  they  are  not  under  bb  own  con- 
trol :  tbey  govern  him.  Tbe  dedication  to  Lord  Holland  brought 
to  my  mind  most  forcibly  some  passages  in  the  '  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Beviewera.'  His  LordsUp  (Holland)  must  have  much  of  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness.     I  doubt  Aer  Ladythip. 

"  What  may  be  done  in  Europe  1  know  not,  but  the  <  Southern 
States '  can  take  no  share  in  the  loan.  Our  banks  were  never  ao 
much  pressed,  and  another  year  like  the  last  will  produce  the  moel 
distressing  embarrasMoents  to  them.  Some  of  our  people,  particularly 
in  my  quarter  of  the  country,  are  rich ;  but  they  were  burnt  a  little 
with  the  first  loan,  and  prefer  to  pve  one  hundred  and  twelve  for  our 
new  bank  stock,  after  all  the  exactions  of  our  Legislature,  made  more 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Turkish  Pacha  than  a  free  government. 

"  I  see  that  Mr.  Amhi  Dexter  *  has  not  been  adroit  enough  to  take  in 
you  Yankees.  The  Chief  Justice  returned  a  few  days  since  fS^Dm  Wash- 
ington. He  brings,  however,  nothing,  escept  that  Beau  Dawson  is  on 
his  last  legs, —  all  the  powers  of  nature,  the  vis  vita,  gone.  Another  of 
the  war-makers  is  about  to  follow  old  SmiUo  to  his  dread  account 

"  Adieu,  dear  sir.     My  best  wishes  and  regards  attend  you  and 
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'e  ■  my  own  man,*  as  Jerry  Snenk  tcty»,  1  might  per- 
haps Burprise  you  in  your  mntl  vliadei  of  Quincy ;  but  if  the  war  has 
affected  your  tnirame,  what  must  it  hive  done  with  mine,  whose  estate 
(never  under  good  managcnient)  Oependcii  for  its  revenue  on  open 
and  direct  export  abroad,  and  chiedy  to  England? 
"  1  am,  with  the  most  ^acere  respect  and  regard,  dear  sir.  yours, 
"JonK  Randolph  or  Roanoke. 
■■  At  Washington  they  (you  know  who  Ihci/  are)  are  very  eaiij-uina 
respecting  I'lumer's  election.*     But  if  am  to  believe  the  papers,  which 
I  find  some  difficulty  in  doing  on  such  subjects,  Mr.  Gilman  is  ro- 
chosen.     I  wish  yon  would  ieU  me  what  are  the  prospects  of  Mr.  Bex- 
ler  and  his  new  friends  in  Masaachusctts. 

"  Your  quotation  from  Horace  reminds  me  of  a  jeu  iTetpril  of  ottr 
barrister  Wirt  on  Mr.  Wckham's  ofiering  Xo  their  brother  Hay  ather 
bom  of  a  dilemma. 

'  Wiclihaiii  one  day  toascd  Hay  in  coort 
On  B  diUmttiB'B  horn  ia  sport ; 
J<Kk.t  rich  in  wit  nnd  Latin  too, 
Cries,  "  Fcnnni  hahct  in  coma." '  " 

Tbb  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  KouDtl,  Tlixfaili,  Jatj  1,  UU. 
"Dkar  Sir:  —  It  would  require  an  essay  to  answer  your  inqairie«; 
however,  I  will  try  what  can  be  done  within  the  compaaa  of  a  lcll«r. 
Before  the  Revolution  the  lower  country  of  Virginia,  piercmi  for  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  tfae  seaboard  by  numerous  bold  and  navi- 
gable rircrB,  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  planters,  of  English  descent, 
who  dwelt  on  their  principal  estates  on  the  borders  of  those  noble 
streams.  The  proprietors  were  generally  well  edneatwi,  —  some  of 
them  at  the  best  schools  of  the  mother  country,  the  rest  at  William 
and  Mary,  then  a  seminary  of  Uarninij,  under  able  classical  masters 
Uteir  habitations  and  establishments,  for  the  mo«t  part  spacious  ana 
costly,  in  some  instances  displayed  taste  and  elegance.  Tliey  were 
the  seats  of  hospitality.  The  possessors  were  gentlemen,  —  better- 
bred  men  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  British  dominions.  As  j-et 
party  spirit  was  not.  Tbia  fruitful  source  of  mischief  had  not  then 
pmsoned  society.  ETery  door  was  open  to  those  who  maintained  the 
-,(1  sece.linR  FcLlernliil, 
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nppenrance  of  gentlcincii.  Each  pl.-inlcr  miglit  be  «l'ic!,  nlmoet  with- 
out exAggcrstion,  to  hnvo  a  hnrbur  itt  bis  door.  Hvtv  bu  shipped  ha 
crop  (tobacco),  mostlj'  on  hii  own  iiccaunt,  to  hoodon,  Bristol,  urr  Glas- 
gow, and  from  thogc  porU  receivi-d  every  tirtk'lc  of  liuinr;  or  Dcces- 
tnt;  (not  msed  by  himself)  wliich  his  bouseholtl  anfl  even  Lis  distant 
ipmrten  required.  For  these  n  regular  order  wm  mode  out  twice  n 
year.  Tott  may  guess  at  the  slati?  of  things  when  a  bill  of  excbrntgo 
on  London  for  half  a  crown  was  jometimes  drawn  to  pay  for  a  dinner 
at  Ike  ordinary.  Did  a  lady  want  a  jewel  new-aet,  or  a  gentleman  his 
watch  cleaned,  the  trinket  was  sent  hmne.  Even  now  tl>e  old  follu 
talk  of  'gwng  home  to  England.' 

"  Free  living,  the  war,  docking  entaib  (by  one  ewecpiiig  act  of  A»- 
Mmbly),  bnt  chiefly  the  statute  of  distributions,  undermined  tlieao  old 
CBtablisbmcnts.  Bad  agriculture,  too,  contributiid  its  share.  The  soil 
of  the  country  in  question,  eicept  on  the  margin  of  the  rivcra,  where 
it  ioa>  excellent,  is  (originally)  a  light,  generous  loam  upon  a  sand; 
once  exhau»tt?d,  it  is  dead.  Rice  never  constitotod  an  olijoct  of  cul- 
ture with  xa.  The  tide  cwampa  —  a  mine  of  wealth  in  South  Carolina 
—  here  produce  only  miasiua.  You  will  lind  some  good  thonghts  on 
this  head,  and  on  the  clecay  of  our  ngriciilture  generally,  in  our  fKend 
J.  T.'s  [John  Taylor  of  Caroline]  whiraaicul  but  m-naible  work  '  Ara- 
Wr.' 

"  Unlike  you,  we  had  a  church  to  pull  down,  and  its  destruction 
contributed  to  itwell  the  general  ruin.  The  temples  of  the  living  God 
were  abandoned,  the  gUbe  aold,  the  University  pillaged.  The  tM 
mansioni,  where  they  have  been  spared  by  fire  (the  conseqnonce  of 
the  poverty  and  carelessness  of  their  present  tenants),  are  fast  falling 
to  decay  ;  the  families,  with  a  few  exceptions,  dispciwl  from  St 
Mary's  to  St- Louis;  such  as  remain  here  sunk  into  o1»curity.  Thoy 
whose  fothere  rode  in  coaches  and  drank  the  choicest  wines  now  ride 
on  aaddle-bags,  and  drink  grog,  when  they  can  get  it.  What  entor- 
prise  or  capital  there  was  in  the  country  retired  westward ;  and  in 
costing  your  eyes  over  the  map  of  Virginia,  you  must  look  between 
the  North  Mountain  and  a,  line  drawn  through  Peterahurg,  Richmond, 
and  Alexandria  lor  tlie  population  and  wealth  of  tlie  State.  The 
western  district  is  almost  a  wilderness.  The  eastern  tract,  ftom  the 
falls  of  the  great  rivers  to  the  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  —  the  region 
above  all  others  in  United  America  the  best  adapted  for  commerce, — 
becomes  yearly  more  deserted.  Deer  and  wild  turkeys  are  nuwhcre 
so  plentiful  in  Kentucky  as  near  Willlaniaburg.  I  say  *  the  sliora  of 
the  Chesapeake,'  because  our  Eastern  Shore  [tlie  two  counties  tliat  li« 
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Myond  that  bay]  mtuit  be  excluded  from  this  description-  llierc  '.hs 
old  Tiigioian  cbarocler  Li  3*ut  (1  aoi  told)  lo  be  found  in  its  gruaiof^ 
paritj,  although  belbre  the  Revolntion  it  wai  a  poor,  despised  re- 
fftta.  Here  am  the  dcscundant^  of  those  mpn  who  gave  nn  asjlmn  to 
Sir  W.  Berkeley  during;  Bacon's  rebellion.  The  land,  although  thin, 
bear*  a  good  price,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  boepitable,  nnmixed  people. 
On  Mu,  the  western  shore,  land  within  two  hours'  soil  of  NorfolJt  may 
be  bought  for  one  half  tbo  money  which  the  same  quality  would  coai- 
raanil  one  hundred  and  filly  miles  from  tide-water.  The  presvnt  juEt, 
nei/essary,  and  glorious  war  has  not,  as  you  may  suppose,  served  to  en- 
hance its  price.  Perhaps,  after  oil,  you  may  Bay  that  I  reassert  a  fact 
when  asked  for  the  cause.  The  country  Is  certunty  unhealthy,  —  more 
£0  than  formerly ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  causes  of  ita  depopula- 
tion. Bean  and  panthers  have  within  a  few  years  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Uragon  and  Dismal  Swainpti. 

"  You  are  once  more  enjoying  the  '  uda  mobilibus  pomuria  rivis ' 
of  Quioey.  When  yon  count  over  the  olenti/  uxore*  mariii  (if  tho 
dignity  of  a  merino  will  bnxik  sucb  an  epithet),  and  reckon  your 
lambs  before  yeaning,  you  are  not  likely  to  be  intetriipted  by  anv 
unpleasant  Transatlantiu  recollections.  Do  you  know  that  yon  havu 
written  a  letter  of  three  pages  without  a  syllable  on  the  subject  of 
'Foreign  Relations"?  This  bespeaks  the  quiet  of  the  heart  wiiliin. 
You  and  I,  whom  the  delators  of  the  post-office  are  ready  to  swear 
tbey  have  detected  in  Ciinying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence,  lo 
be  writing  about  'old  times'  that '  are  changed,'  —  'old  manners  gone.* 
—  tobacco  and  wool !  .  .  .  .  The  smaller  critics  would  perhaps  remind 
me  that  Horace's  fkN:k  were  of  the  hairy,  or  no-wool  breed,  and  that 
they  must  have  been  goats.  But  that  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  con- 
*e([uence.  Hid  not  Mr.  JefTerson  import  sheep  without  wool  (sent 
him,  1  presnme,  by  some  brother  taeaiil  of  the  Academy  of  Lsgado), 
and  does  Captaia  Lemuel  Gulliver  give  us  any  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
point  of  antiquity  that  illustrious  people  flourished  long  befoi'e  the  age 
of  Augustus?  This  valuable  breed  of  sheep,  although  destitute  of 
wool,  had  a  double  allowance  of  horns,  —  there  being  four  lo  each  head, 
two  of  them  projecting  like  the  fabled  onieom's.  With  these  the  ram 
actually  tore  out  the  entrails  of  a  poor  child  in  Washington,  and  killed 
it.  (See  Malthus  on  Population:)  There  is  an  apparent  levity  in 
this  letter  which  is  foreign  to  mv  real  temper,  at  this  moment  espe- 
cially. I  do  but  mock  myself.  '  It  may  decMve  all  hearts  save  that 
within.'  If  you  see  Tudor,  tell  him  his  brother  is  better,  much  better. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  regard  and  truth,  yann, 

"JOHH    BA14D0LPH   OP   BOANOKE. 


"Wo  are  to  h«»e  peace  forthwitb.  The  hostages  are  taUhdrawit, 
The  pacification  of  Europe  settles  ttie  question  of  impremneat-  *ll 
bu  Ttwished  into  thin  air.' 

■■Juir4.iBi*. 

"P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  mined  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  rifer  on  irhoae  banks  my  lands  lie.  It  rises  lieyond  the 
Blue  Ttidge,  indeed  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains ;  passes  through  the 
VDuntieg  of  Montgomery  and  Botetourt  under  its  right  name;  issues 
from  the  mountains  incog,  under  the  appellation  of  Staunton  ;  here  re- 
ceives the  Little  Roanoke ;  and  on  its  junction  with  the  Dun,  about 
twenty  miles  below,  resumes  its  true  name,  which  it  retains  during  tho 
remainder  of  ita  course  to  the  Sound. 

"  There  have  been  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains,  for  wo  have  not 

had  more  than  eoough.     For  twenty  years  there  has  not  occurred 

such  a  calamity  to  the  low  grounds  of  this  river.     I  have  lost  upwards 

«  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tobacco  bUU,  and  a  great  deal 

of  Indian  com,  wheal,  and  onts." 

The  years  of  the  war  passed  slowly  and  heavily  over  New 
Eugliuid.  Gloom  and  discontent  pervaded  all  classes  of  people, 
idways  excepting  the  office-holders  and  contmctor§.  As  an  abeo- 
lute  slop  was  put  to  commercial  pursiiils,  then  the  chief  occnpa- 
lion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboanl  towns,  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  necessartly  suffered  from  the  paralysis  of  the  great 
industry  on  which  they  mainly  depended  for  profilable  employ- 
ment. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  wide-spread  disaffec- 
tion towards  the  general  government  prevailed  among  the  most 
substantia]  and  virtuous  of  the  citizens  of  the  New  England 
States.  They  regarded  the  pretests  on  which  the  war  hod  been 
declared  with  contemptuous  incredulity,  believing  them  to  be  but 
the  thin  disguise  of  its  real  object.  That  object  they  believed 
to  be  the  gratification  of  the  malignant  hatred  the  slave-holding 
States  bore  towards  communities  of  free  and  intelligent  labor,  by 
the  deslruciion  of  their  wealth  and  prosperity.  To  ihia  end  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  New  England  believed  that  the  Con- 
stitution liad  been  violated  and  perverted  from  its  original  pur- 
pose. Undoubtedly  there  were  many  among  them  who  deemed  "^ 
tfaat  they  were  thus  relea>=ed  from  the  moral  and  legal  obligations 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  sanction  they  had  given  to  the  national 
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coin)>ncl,  aod  ibat  it  was  their  right,  Etnd  might  become  their 
duty,  to  consider  how  much  longer  they  should  Bufler  themselves 
to  be  oppressed  aod  ruined  bj  a  governmeiit  which  had  forreited 
ita  lawful  t^laim  to  their  obedieuce.  It  is  do  part  of  mj  business 
to  censure  or  delend  ihese  opinions,  but  only  to  record  the  fact 
of  their  existence  and  of  their  extensive  influence  over  men's 
minds.  But  these  extreme  opinions  and  violent  passion?,  suggest- 
ed and  exasperated  by  positive  sufiering  and  actual  distress,  were 
not  shared  by  the  leading  men  of  the  Federal  party,  as  a  general 
thing,  tiotwiih standing  the  railing  accusations  which  have  been 
brought  against  them.  Their  policy  was  to  restrain  the  pop- 
ular feeling  of  indignation  against  the  national  governmenl,  and 
to  keep  it  within  bounds,  in  the  hope  that  time  would  bring  a 
peaceful  remedy  of  grievances  and  wrongs.  But  they  knew  that 
the  public  voice  which  demanded  of  the  legislatures  of  ihe  New 
EtigUnd  Slates  some  concerted  and  effectual  action  for  the  vin- 
dication  of  those  wrongs  and  the  redress  of  those  grievances, 
was  na  earnest  as  it  was  emphatic,  and  that  there  was  danger  of 
open  resistance  if  it  were  not  listened  to ;  and  hence  came  the 
famous  Hartford  Convention. 

It  baa  been  the  ill-fortune  of  that  much  abused  assembly  to  bo 
accusej  of  designing  an  organized  resistance  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  a  separation  of  the  New  England  Stales  from  ihe 
Union,  when  in  fact  its  purpose  waa  to  delay,  at  any  rate,  and  if 
-  possible  to  defeat,  such  a  cataslropbe.  Nothing  could  be  mora 
gratuilonj  than  Che  obloquy,  under  which  the  eminent  and  ex- 
cellent men  who  went  up  to  Hartford  on  that  errand  lived  and 
died,  of  having  planned  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Their 
purpose  was  to  prevent  its  being  dissolved,  if  they  could.  And 
for  this  reason  the  Legislatures,  when  they  came  to  elect  dele- 
gales  to  the  Convention,  were  very  careful  to  choose  men  of 
known  moderation  of  views  and  tried  discretion  of  conduct.  It 
was  for  thb  reason,  my  lather  believed  and  said,  thai  he  was 
passed  by  on  that  occasion.  The  prudent  Federalisl-^,  when 
called  upon  to  face  this  emergency,  were  afraid  of  liis  im[>etuous 
tetn]>eraraent  and  fiery  earnestness.  Tlicy  dreaded  k'.si  he  might 
express  too  well  the  spirit  of  those  whose  urgency  extorted  the 
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Convention.  One  useful  pieee  of  Bervice,  bowever,  he  reniler«d 
to  tbe  Cooveniion,  by  making  ha  tuxunle  analysis  of  the  effect 
which  the  skve  ratio  of  representution  had  Lad  upon  ifae  Presiden- 
IiEtl  elections  and  upon  all  the  most  important  doings  of  Congress 
Hince  the  i^toee  of  Washington's  Administration.  This  h  contained 
in  a  long  leller  lo  Mr.  George  Cabot,  aflertFanls  the  President 
of  the  Convention,  dated  December  9,  1814,  written  just  before 
il  met.  at  the  requeiit  of  thai  eminent  gentleman.  It  undoubtedly 
helped  to  guide  the  noiion  of  the  Convention  in  regard  to  that 
important  mailer.  He  always  spoke  of  the  Hiirlford  Convention 
aa  n  tub  to  the  whale,  as  a  dilotory  measure  to  amuse  the  mal- 
contents, and  keep  thero  quiet  under  inaction,  until  events  might 
make  action  unnecessary.  One  day,  while  public  attention  was 
absorbed  by  speculations  as  to  what  the  Convention,  then  sitting 
with  closed  doors,  would  do  or  propose,  a  friend  met  my  father 
in  the  street,  and  said  anxiously  to  liim,  "  What  do  you  suppose 
will  be  the  result  of  this  Convention ? "  "I  can  tell  you  exact- 
ly," was  bia  reply.  "Can  you,  indeed?"  exclaimed  the  other. 
"Pray  tell  me  what  it  will  be."  "A  ohkat  pamphlet!"  he 
responded.  And  it  was  even  so.  Whether  the  calm  and  tem- 
perate address  of  the  Convention  to  its  constituent  Legislatures, 
deprecating  resistance  even  to  un const  ituiional  end  unlawful 
national  itction  excepting  in  the  last  extremity,  and  the  measures 
it  suggested,  of  which  the  most  material  was  to  urge  an  nmend- 
ineni  of  the  Constitution  abolishing  the  slave  representation,  by* 
making  the  number  of  voters  the  basis  of  representation,  would 
have  been  BuiScient  to  satisfy  and  restrain  the  people  of  New 
England  had  the  war  and  all  the  mischiefs  it  brought  with  it 
lasted  much  longer,  it  were  now  only  curious  to  inquire ;  for  the 
peace  which  followed  close  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Conven- 
tion effectually  allayed  the  apprehensions  to  which  its  meeting 
had  given  rise,  together  with  the  irritations  which  had  called 

The  fall  of  Bonaparte,  although  it  occasioned  as  genuine  joy 
to  New  England  as  to  the  mother  country  herself,  did  not  bring 
with  it  absolutely  unalloyed  satisfaction.  There  was  reason  lo 
apprehend  thai  the  English  Adminisirntioa,  triumphant  over  its 
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gigariliu  toe,  ils  army  anil  oavy  released  from  the  ioce^aat 
service  of  eo  aiauy  yeura,  might  canuetitraUi  the  whole  fureo  of 
the  empire  upon  thci  power  which  it  regarded  aa  a  volunteer 
ally  of  its  nii<;hty  eaeiiiy,  and  administer  an  exemplar;  chas- 
tisement. No  doubt  many  Englishmen  felt,  with  Walter  Scott, 
that  "  it  was  their  busineiis  lo  give  them  [the  Americans]  a  fear- 
ful memento  that  ihe*  habe  unborn  should  have  reroemhered," 
and  there  U  ad  little  question  that  infiniie  damage  might  have 
been  done  to  oar  cities  and  sea-coast,  and  to  the  banks  of  our 
great  riTers,  had  Great  Britain  employed  her  entire  naval  and 
military  forces  for  that  purpose.  But,  happily,  the  English  peO' 
pie  had  had  their  fill  of  flghlirig  for  the  time,  and  wisely  refiained 
from  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  gold  which  could  have  no  per- 
manent result,  and  would  only  serve  to  exa^^perate  pa^iona  and 
prolong  animosities  which  it  were  far  wiser  to  permit  to  subside 
and  to  die  ouL  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  attention 
of  the  English  people  bod  been  so  absorbed  by  the  mighty  con- 
flict going  on  at  their  very  door^,  that  they  had  not  had  much  to 
spare  for  the  distant  and  comparatively  obscure  fields  across  the 
Atlantic  The  American  war  was  but  a  slight  episode  in  the 
great  epic  of  the  age.  At  any  rate,  the  Englbh  ministry  were 
wmient  to  treat  with  the  American  Commissioners  at  GlienI,  and 
to  make  a  peace  which  left  untouched  the  pretended  occasion  of 
the  war.  The  question  of  impressment,  the  only  pretext  for  the 
war,  was  passed  over  in  expressive  silence,  and  peace  was  eon- 
clnded,  leaving  "  Sailors'  Rights,"  Ihe  great  walchword  of  the  war 
party,  Bubetantially  as  they  stood  before  hostilities  began,  except- 
ing that  our  fiiibermen  were  deprived  of  the  valuable  privilege 
they  then  enjoyed  of  catching  and  curing  fish  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sl  Lawrence.  A  conclusion,  indeed,  in  which  noth- 
ing was  concluded!  It  was  no  uupoetical  Justice  that  Mr.  Clay, 
who  had  been  so  forward  in  forcing  the  Madison  Administration 
into  the  war.  should  have  been  one  of  the  Commissioners  who 
virtually  confessed  its  failure  to  accomplish  its  oetensihle  purpose 
by  signing  this  treaty  of  peace.  —  "a  peace,"  as  Sheridan  said  of 
tltat  of  Amiens,  "  which  every  one  must  be  glad  of,  but  no  one 
could  be  proud  of!  " 
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However,  there  was  small  dbposition  to  cridcUe  the  terms  of 
the  pettec  when  llie  glad  tidings  lirsL  readied  our  aliores.  Betli 
political  parlies  were  equally  rejoiced  lu  bear  thai  the  war  waa  nt 
HD  end,  though  for  very  different  reasons ;  and  (he  joy  was  the 
greater  because  the  newtt  was  entirely  unexpected.  Only  tlie 
night  l>efore,  a  very  experienced  and  sagacious  gentleman  bad  de- 
clared, at  my  father'^i  house,  that  the  war  itfould  probably  luii^t  for 
years  to  come.  On  Monday,  (he  ISlh  of  February,  1815,  bq 
expre.48  nrrived  at  the  office  of  the  Columbian  Cenlinel,  in  the 
incredibly  short  space  of  Ihiriy-two  liour»,  from  New  York,  bear- 
ing a  letter  from  Mr.  Jouathaii  Goodhue,  an  eminent  merchant 
of  that  city,  telliug  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  tJoop-of-war 
Favourite,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  bringing  an  English  and  an 
American  messenger,  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  treaty  al- 
ready ratified  by  liia  Britannic  Alnjesty.  The  bells  were  at  once 
aet  a-rlngiiig  as  the  readiest  way  of  spreading  the  joyful  news. 
I  remember  that  a  next-door  neighbor,  Eliza  Cabot,  alXerwarda 
well  known  by  ber  writings,  and  for  her  marriage  with  Charlea 
Folleu,  a  faithful  servant  of  liberty  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the 
New,  came  breathless  with  hast«  into  our  house,  and  a^ked  my 
mother  if  she  knew  why  the  bells  were  ringing.  "  For  fire,  I 
EUppoee,  of  course."  "  For  peace !  peace !  peace ! "  excliiiraed  the 
messenger  of  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  in  an  ecstasy  of  tiiat  en- 
thusiasm which  made  her  presence  so  magnetic  and  her  society 
80  charming,  io  her  oU  age  as  in  her  youth.  It  was  a  day 
given  up  to  rejoicing  which  came  from  the  heart;  for  there  was 
no  one,  unless  it  were  here  and  there  a  contractor,  who  was  not 
sincerely  and  cordially  glad  that  the  war  was  over.  Salutes 
were  fired,  the  bells  rang  out  their  merriest  peals,  the  volunteer 
companies  and  tlieir  band?)  filled  the  streets  with  such  martial 
show  and  sound  as  tliey  could  furnish,  the  school-boys  bad  a 
holiday,  the  whole  population  was  in  the  streets,  and  even  party 
spirit  slept  for  that  day,  and  Federalist  and  Democrat  clasped 
each  other's  hands  like  ancient  friends.  The  wliarves,  so  long 
deserted,  were  again  thronged,  and  the  melancholy  ships  that  rot- 
ted along  them  were  once  more  bright  with  flags,  and  gay  with 
streamers.     Parties  of  sailors  on  sleds  drawn  by  fifteen  horses 
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eacb,  and  wiili  Peace  in  large  letters  on  the  hat  of  the  foremoal 
nmo,  mnd«  the  town  ring  with  tbuir  huzzas.  And  Iwfore  niglit 
bad  fallen,  crews  were  engnged,  and  preparations  for  voyages  in 
forwardness.  Commerce  plumed  her  white  wings  afresh,  so  long 
dipped  and  crippled,  and  prepared  to  take  her  Hight  to  all  quar- 
tera  of  the  globe.  These  rejoicings  extended  all  along  the  sea- 
board, and  siretched  far  into  the  inland,  making  glad  all  hearts, 
and  none  more  glad  (lian  those  of  the  promoters  of  the  war 
in  high  places  nnd  in  low, 

Mr.  Qulncy,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
that  auspicious  morning,  moved  the  resolutions  of  thanksgiving 
proper  to  so  glad  an  occasion,  and  was  made  Chairman  of  tho 
Committee  of  Arrangements  ibr  ihe  celebration  of  ihe  event  on 
the  appropriate  anniversnry  of  Washington's  birthday.  That 
too  was  a  day  of  universal  joy,  more  regulated  in  its  expression, 
perhaps,  and  tempered  by  religious  services  of  thanksgiving,  but 
flowing  as  genuinely  from  the  heart  as  on  that  lirst  memorable 
day  of  unlooked-for  gladness.  A  procession  under  military  es- 
cort, of  which  a  main  feature  was  a  representation  of  the  viiri- 
Oua  trades,  the  men  working  at  them  as  they  went  through  the 
streets  upon  platforms  drawn  by  horses,  conducted  the  auihori- 
ttes  of  the  State  and  the  town  to  the  Stone  Chapel,  where  Uliing 
religious  and  musical  services  were  had.  A  dinner  at  the  Ex- 
change Coflee-house,  at  which  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  presided, 
succeeded  in  the  due  order  of  the  festivities,  and  the  night  was 
brilliant  with  fireworks  and  a  universal  illumination. 

And  so  the  war  of  1812  ended,  amid  a  general  joy, —  not  for 
what  it  had  brought  to  pass,  but  because  it  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  industry  of  the  Free  Slates  freed  from  its  restraints  and  lis 
harden?.  The  necessary  provit^ion  for  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  national  debt  the  war  had  created,  and  for  it«  gradual 
extinguishment,  soon  renewed  the  old  party  divisions,  though 
conducted  with  somewhat  less  of  acrimony.  Tlie  questions  on 
which  the  politics  of  the  period  immediately  following  the  war 
turned  were  almost  purely  financial.  The  Democratic  party, 
slill  controlled  by  the  Southern  influences  which  compelled  the 
war.  sought  Bucce^sfully  to  make  Northern  commerce   pay  for 
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Uiu  war  wLiuii  iiud  crippled  anil  nil  but  crashed  it,  ttu«ugh 
the  cuaiom-housii.  The  Fedemiists,  led  by  Mr.  Webster,  op- 
posed ihe  imposition  of  lurther  burdens  upoD  tlic  reviving 
irad«  of  the  North,  nod  urged  llie  continuauce  of  n  propor- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  direct  (axes  which  the  war  bail  called  fon 
Mr.  Calhoun,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  tarifi*  of  1816  was 
Hdopled.  which  called  into  existence  the  great  manufacturing 
iadnslry  of  the  North,  ibe  success  of  which,  and  Ihe  prosperity 
atteading  it,  soon  changed  [he  political  economy  of  il»  ioventor, 
and  cnJIed  for  the  remedy  of  Nullili cation,  to  be  followed  in 
due  time  by  Secession  and  Rebellion.  In  these  dlBuossions, 
however,  Mr.  Quincy  took  no  vei'y  prominent  pari,  alihougb  be 
shared  in  Uie  doubts  entertained  by  the  Fedemliais  generally 
aa  to  the  wisdom  of  a  proleetive  policy.  lie  feared  that  its  efiect 
would  be  to  change  the  chnracter  of  Ihe  population  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  assimilate  it  to  that  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres 
of  Europe.  The  exptrience  of  half  a  century  has  shown  these 
fear^  to  have  been  without  substantial  foundation.  The  Federal- 
ists, cousieting  to  a  great  extent  of  educated  and  reflecting  men, 
were  too  apt  to  draw  from  the  experience  of  the  Old  World  in- 
ferences as  to  the  operation  of  political  inalitutions  and  policies 
in  the  New,  without  making  sufBcient  allowance  for  the  infinite 
difference  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  experiments 
were  tried.  Holding  to  the  opinion  that  "  History  repeats  ber- 
Belf  (which  she  never  does),  they  dreaded  the  renewal  of  the 
scenes  which  she  describes  in  her  lale  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
republics,  without  sutliciently  considering  how  much  wider  was 
the  stage  on  which  the  American  drama  was  enacted,  and  bow 
much  broader  the  inliuences  which  had  formed  the  actors  in  it. 
It  was  their  little  faith  in  ideas  tliat  caused  liieir  disappearance 
from  the  world  of  American  politics,  and  it  was  his  unbounded 
faith  in  ideas  that  gave  to  Tliomas  Jefferson,  in  spile  of  ull  liis 
faults  of  character  and  his  inconsistencies  and  errors  of  public 
conduct,  that  controlling  power  over  ihe  minds  of  men  which  did 
not  die  with  him,  but  is  giving  direction  and  shape  to  tlie  history, 
not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  all  Christendom. 

On  the  18ih  day  of  August,  1815,  joung  Randolph  died  ia 
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Euglani],  at  Cbeltenham,  whither  he  liiul  goue  in  search  of  the 
health  he  had  loet.  His  death  woa  a  severe  blow  to  his  uncle, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  the  last  representative  of  his  line  of  the 
Randolphs,  and  who  had  every  reason  to  believe  thut  he  would 
do  credit  lo  the  name.  The  following  lelier  doses  the  corre- 
spondence wiih  my  father,  which  wad  mninly  owing  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  young  man  at  Cambridge.  One  or  two  lettere  of  a 
later  date  will  appear  in  tlieir  proper  place. 


Mr.  Rakdoli 


)  Mti.  Ql-i 


-  BicnKoiD,  Doc  T,  ISIS. 

"Mtdeab  Sib: — Tour  letter,  postmarked  November  9,  was  fut^ 
warded  to  me  from  home,  and  received  laeC  night  too  late  lo  aoewer 
it  I  learned  with  the  moct  unfeiiroed  regret  that  yoa  have  been  vii- 
tted,  and  that  not  lightly,  by  one  of  the  heaviest  calamitiee  that  lleah 
is  beir  to.*  But  you  have  remaining  offipring  to  band  down  your 
name,  and  lo  eiercise  your  affections,  while  1  am  left  desolate  and  for- 
lorn. You  will  readily  conceive  that  my  sympathy  in  your  loss  is  not 
diminished  by  the  circumstance  of  meeting  on  my  arrival  here  tbo 
futhfid  servant  who  attended  my  child  to  Europe,  lie  arrived  about 
a  fbrtnigbt  ago  from  Liverpool,  with  the  effects  of  his  late  young  tnas- 
ter,  who  died  at  Cheltenham  on  the  ISth  of  August.  This  man's  father 
was  body-servant  to  mine,  and  accompanied  lus  master  to  Quebec,  by 
the  way  of  Niagara  and  Montreal,  soon  after  the  anne:iation  of  Can- 
ada Co  the  British  Empire,  when  Albany  was  a  frontier  post.  When 
any  &ther  mortgaged  his  whole  estate,  real  and  personal,  to  tecute  a 
debt  of  his  brother  to  a  London  hou^e,  Syphax  alone  was  excepted,  — 
an  honor  of  which  he  yet  bonstn.  Ills  wife  was  a  favorite  and  confi- 
dential servant  of  my  mother,  liom  on  my  grandfcthei'a  estate.  She 
died  a  few  weeks  after  her  mistress,  in  1 788.  Stephen,  her  youngest 
child,  was  then  at  the  breast,  and  a  nursling  with  my  youngest  sister. 
"Dicy  were  of  the  same  age.  His  fidelity  and  attention  to  Tudor  was 
beyond  example,  and  is  attested  by  many  Virginia  gentlemen,  several 
of  whom  were  at  Cheltenham  and  have  lately  returned  home.  You 
may  judge  of  my  attachment  to  him  from  these  eircnmtOances. 

"  In  the  summer  a  letter  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Dandridge,  Cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  Virginia,  addressed  to  Charlotte  Court  noitsc,  was  sent 

D  ioraut  toil]  of  ray  Titbor,  irbidb  look  place  In 
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to  Cb&rlottaarille  (near  MoDticello),  whither  my  letters  are  not  tinfre- 
qoently  sent,  u  letters  Ibr  that  place  are  to  Charlotte  C.  H.,  even 
irith  the  treBsnry  frank  upon  them.  Charlottesville  is,  bj  mail  route, 
one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  from  me,  bnt  in  practice  as  far  as  Liv- 
erpool or  Ixindon.  When  I  did  get  the  letter  (which  was  mere  acci- 
dent) 1  van  occupied  bjr  thoughts  exclusive  of  business.  Soon  after  1 
left  home  for  this  place,  where  I  could  best  attend  to  such  affairs. .... 

"Mr.  Eppcs  docs  not  dispute  my  election.  He  has  long  ago  aban- 
doned the  contest,  declaring  *  that  his  friends  hod  deceived  him.'  On 
esaminatiou,  my  majority  was  more  than  doubled.  It  is  espect«d  that 
he  will  succeed  Mr.  Gilca  in  the  Senate. 

"  DtcembtT  S.  —  As  was  expected,  Mr.  £.  was  elected  by  a  great 
majority  to  fill  the  vacant  scat  of  Mr.  Giles.  Men  of  all  political  par- 
ties agree  that  he  is  indebted  to  me  for  his  seat ;  so  that,  if  1  am  not 
great  myself,  I  am  the  cause  of  greatness  in  others. 

"  My  best  regards  to  Mr.  Lbyd.  Of  your  kindness  to  my  poor  boy 
1  shall  ever  entertain  tlie  most  grateful  remembrance.  I  know  that, 
whilst  he  could  feel,  ho  felt  upon  this  subject  as  he  ought.  When  I 
reach  the  city  of  W.  I  hope  to  bear  from  yoii.  Meanwhile,  believe 
me,  with  great  esteem  and  regard,  dear  sir,  yours, 

"John  Randolph  or  Boaxoke. 

"  In  memory  of  Tlieodorick  Tudor  Bondolph,  Ewjuire,  j-ounger  son 
of  the  late  Richard  Randolph,  of  BizaiTe,  Virginia,  who  departed  this 
life  at  this  place,  on  the  IBth  day  of  August,  ISIS,  in  tiie  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  this  ptune  is  placed  by  his  afflicted  uncle,  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke.  This  amiable  and  intero^ting  young  man  fell  a 
victim  to  the  consequences  of  severe  Etudy,  which  compelled  him  to 
leave  College  about  twelve  months  before  his  decease,  and  try  the 
effect  of  relaxation  and  change  of  climate.  In  testimony  of  his 
merit  as  a  scholar,  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, North  America,  conferred  upon  him,  at  their  annual  Com- 
mencement, held  on  the  SOth  day  of  August,  1815,  the  degree  of 
Bacbebr  of  Arts,  ignorant  that  he  was  then  removed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  human  applause  or  human  censure. 

"  Fray  suggest  any  alteration  that  seems  proper." 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


Tkn  YtiKa  or  LaiSDKt  —  Experimental  FAnniNO,  —  Letter  frox  .Tudoe 
pETEns.  —  The  Sitnhers  at  QmiicT.  —  Ei-Prbsidkst  Adahs.  —  Tnimi- 

IIUI^'8   FiCTUBE.  —  PbEBIDEIIT   MnMRClK'S  VtBlT. — SkPAKATIOK  OF  MaIKE 

raou  MAaaACHoaETTB.  —  Mr.  Quihct  dhotted  n>B  the  State  Sesatk. 

—  Speech  ik  Fakeuil  Hai-i-  —  Retukxed  as  Befhesestative.  —  Cos- 
VKirnnn  or  1820.  —  The  UiaKoi'Ri  Cumpbouise.  —  Mb- Uowhe  op  Deu- 

HAM.  —  LeTTIB   FROM   JOIIN   ItAni101.FH.  —  Mb.   DoWBE    IS    CoXORESS 

Hia  Lettghs.  —  Mb.  Quinct  SriAKHB.  —  Judob  or  Mchicipai.  Court. 

—  His  Law  or  Libel  im  the  MAEnrr  Cabb. 

THE  (en  jenra  of  Mr.  Quincy's  life  from  1813  to  1823  were 
years  of  comparative  leisure.  Though  he  was  n  member 
of  the  General  Court  for  ihe  chief  of  (he  time,  his  dulies  in  that 
capadty  were  confined  to  a  few  months  of  ihe  year,  and  irere  not 
of  a  very  engrossing  nature.  In  1815,  aAer  the  declaration  of 
peace,  he  removed  from  Oliver  Stret^t.  and  took  a  lease  of  a 
house  in  Summer  Street,  one  of  the  haud^mest  and  most  com- 
modious in  Boston,  with  ample  stable-room  and  every  conven- 
ience that  was  then  thought  eiisential  to  a  gentleman's  town 
residence.  Here  Ihe  winters  were  spent.  The  aummers,  which 
were  always  lengthened  out  nt  both  ends  aa  much  aa  po.^ible, 
were  passed  at  Quincy.  After  leaving  Congress,  he  took  (he 
management  of  the  farm  into  his  own  hands.  He  wa'^  an  en- 
thusiast in  whatever  he  undertook,  and  he  entered  into  farming 
with  all  the  zeal  of  his  ardent  temperament.  His  agricutturol 
experience,  like  that  of  most  gentleman  farmers,  was  rathei-  profit- 
able  to  others  than  to  himself.  He  was  full  of  eipcrimeuls, 
which,  tboogh  not  eminently  successful  as  to  the  lucre  of  gain, 
were  of  great  value  to  the  farming  interests  of  hb  neigh horhood 
and  of  the  Slate.  He  brought  improved  implements  to  the 
notice  of  the  unbelieving  farmer:)  round  about.  He  set  an  ex- 
ample in  Ihe  matter  of  root  colture,  and  of  the  succession  of 
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cropa,  which  rcdoumled  to  the  geacral  benefit,  if  not  to  his  own 
personal  advatiiagc.  Aad  httierly  be  introduced  tbe  custom  of 
soiling  or  Elall-feeding  of  milch  cows,  and  argued  its  merits  in  Uie 
agricullaral  papers  of  tbe  day.  Tbese  esanya  be  collected  and 
republitibed  in  bis  old  age,  as  his  liist  contribution  lo  agriculture. 
One  of  his  favorite  scbeme^!  was  tbe  substitution  of  hawthorn 
hedges  for  tbe  old-fasbioned  rail-fence  of  New  England.  Tbey 
ke^jt  themselves  in  repair,  be  would  sar,  and  so  saved  tlie  ex- 
pense of  renewing  the  fences  of  dead  wood,  which  was  a  material 
item  in  tbe  cost  of  farming.  At  one  time  Ids  whole  farm  was 
fenced  only  with  this  verdurous  wall,  and  the  syatem  worked 
exceeding  well  as  long  ns  the  cattle  were  kept  in  the  stalls. 
But  when,  in  1823,  lie  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  supervision  of 
bis  pnlemal  acres  for  that  of  tbe  city  of  Boston,  and  the  tenant 
to  whom  he  let  them  insisted  on  pasturing  biii  cow<,  the  hedges 
were  found  not  to  be  equal  to  tbe  occasion.  A  hedge  might  be 
sufBiiieut  lo  restrain  the  wAnderiiiga  of  the  civilized  cattle  of 
England,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  be  led  into  fat  pastures 
for  generations!  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  hardy  kine  of 
New  Uampahire  and  Vermont,  whence  tbe  herds  of  the  lowland 
country  were  cbielly  recruited,  which,  brought  up  to  browse  in 
the  woods  and  on  tbe  mountains,  made  little  account  of  any  ob- 
stacle that  offered  itself  in  the  shape  of  green  leaves  and  twigs. 
Tbe  thorns  tbey  seemed  lo  regard  as  an  appetizing  condiment,  — 
a  kind  of  gauce  piquante, —  thrown  in  to  increase  tbe  pleasure 
of  the  meab  So,  in  the  end,  rail  fences  bud  to  be  provided  to 
protect  the  hedges  from  the  beasts.  However,  bis  experiment 
settled  the  hedge  question  as  far  as  New  England  was  con- 
cerned.    . 

The  following  lively  letter  from  Judge  Kichard  Peters  of 
Philadelphia  was  occasioned  by  my  father's  experimenting  with 
tbe  different  kinds  of  hedges.  Judge  Peters  was  a  man  of 
great  bumor,  and  many  of  his  facetite  were  current  in  conver- 
satioo  fifly  years  since ;  and  it  is  likely  some  of  ihem  may  still 
survive,  as  is  the  fate  of  such  airy  trifles,  affilinied  upon  succeed- 
ing nits. 


"DearSik: — I  recently  TeceiTcd  T«ry  favorable  accounta  of  Uie 
Ifewcastle  thorn,  tiud  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  my  n 
tioD  of  it  I  allow  all  you  nay  about  the  ipccits  you  bare  being  good 
fno'igh ;  but  thtre  are  bo  many  things  worse  than  bad  enough,  that  I 
■1(1  Dot  tiee  why  we  may  not,  now  and  then,  indulge  ourselves  in  the 
best  we  can  get.    Your  caroL-r  will  be  looo  run  out,  and  there  is 

I)  order  MeMahon  to  put  you  up  in  March  a  few  for  oaperi- 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  died  a  peaceful  political  death,  but  I  lee 
it  is  not  in  your  nature.  So  much  the  bet(«r;  for  death-bed  sayings 
are  the  most  noticed  and  remembered.  1  once  thought  tliat  Porce 
puer  ilimalia  el  fortius  ulere  loria  should  be  the  minority  motto,  but  I 
have  long  believed  myself  mistaken.  It  is  not  to  your  opponents  that 
your  protects  ore  useful,  but  to  those  whose  returning  reason  and  pa- 
one  day,  profit  by  ihem.  You  have  anticipated  the 
month  of  March  by  coming  in  like  a  lion ;  but  it  ia  not  likely  that  you 
will  go  out  like  a  lamb.  I  think  that  time  will  mend  us  (if  chaos  does 
o  soon) ;  but  our  progress  will  be  slow.  When  our  regon- 
era^OD  will  be  completed  I  do  not  undertake  to  prophesy, 

"  I  was  much  pleased  (as  the  scriveners  say,  infer  olid)  with  your 
philippic  against  tho  delectable  clause  intended  is  a  substitute  for 
young  conscripts.  The  trouble  I  have  in  hearing  controversies  aliout 
recruits  would,  indeed,  have  been  leneocd.  I  otn  annoyed  more  than 
the  enemy  has  hitherto  been  by  our  pio-feather  army.  I  had  gravdg 
to  determine,  against  a  learned  ailment  of  Mr.  Dallas,  that  a  wid- 
owed mother  was  a  parent  (the  surest  sometimes  of  the  two),  and 
bad  a  legal  as  well  as  a  natural  relationship  to  her  fon. 

"  You  eluded  on  your  way  to  Washington  alt  my  inquiries,  but  I 
bear  you  no  malice.  I  Bee  plainly  that  you  are  not  hedging  there, 
whatever  you  do  at  home.  I  read  many  of  the  CongreasioDa]  speeches, 
but  not  regularly.  Dead  voles,  agaiust  reafOD  and  patriotism,  give 
me  the  hijp.  But  I  turn  myself  round,  and  recover  as  soon  as  I  can. 
Alany  of  you,  I  perceive,  are  nncalculating  sticklers  for  Irulh,  and 
expect  to  find  it  where  TeaxtnaUe  men  would  not  look  for  iL  You, 
indeed,  eometim^  route  the  men  of  the  woods,  and  may  My.  '  Non 
caninia  lurdis ;  respondent  omnia  siliia.'     But  there  it  ends. 

"I  began  this  letter  with  no  other  view  than  to  remind  you  of  the 


lindge  Ihorn.  Judging  from  your  speecbe*,  I  nvoid  poliu'ral  diBctU- 
eion,  lest  yoa  should  think  me  a  milk-and>nater  politician.  So  be  it, 
for  1  live  on  meagre  diet.  The  lesa  I  think  on  tho  politics  of  the  da;, 
the  more  happy  I  am.  I  do  not  fear  to  look  at  Initk  in  your  eoneaee 
mirror,  hut  as  my  glaaa  has  djschar^d  the  ^eatcst  portion  of  its  sand, 
I  seek  the  sunny  sides  of  prospecta,  when  the  too-frequont  (.'loads  will 
permit.  I  nevertheless  enjoy  the  duiky  econea  of  ■  Salvftlor  Bo91, 
but  most  prefer  the  brilliant  skies  and  illuminsted  landseajxa  of  a 
Claude.  You  may  pity  me  for  th>«  light  propensity,  but  tiappy  ia  he, 
in  evil  timeii,  who  can  look  on  frauO,  rehellion,  guilt,  and  Cicsar  ■  in  the 
calm  lights  of  mild  philosophy.'  One  is,  faonever,  like  Garaganlua  in 
Babclaia,  obliged  sometimes  to  tickle  one's  self  to  produce  a  smile. 
I  often  feel  bitterly  our  follies  and  diigrace.  If  1  fly  to  bagatelles  for 
Bmusement,  I  do  not  sjinpathJie  the  less  with  tliose  wbo  have  onJy  rea- 
son and  patriotism  to  oppose  to  superior  and  impenetrable  nuialwn. 

"  I  have  sufliciently  puzzled  you  how  to  rleclile,  whether  the  garru- 
lous or  Bcribuloua  aentetta  merits  most  the  hane  tu  Roinanf  cavtto.  It 
is  high  time  then  to  conclude,  with  very  sioccre  aaumnces  of  the  es- 
teem with  which  I  am 

"  Tour  obedient  servant, 

"RiCHAiiD  Peters. 

"  Before  scaling  my  letter,  a  friend,  who  baa  lately  visited  New  Eng- 
land, called  on  me.  Ue  describes  your  establishment  at  Quincy  so  as 
to  interest  mo.  He  says  you  deserve,  not  a  crown  of  thorns,  but  a 
cbaplet  of  hawthom-hlossoms,  for  daring  to  enelose  your  groonda  with 
anything  but  the  dreary  htone  fent^es  which  disgust  a  Fennsylvanian. 
Your  whole  demesnes  were  eulogized  so  as  to  make  as  little  stars 
hide  our  diminished  heads.  I  hope  the  thorn  will  be  the  most  promi- 
nent in  my  machiania,  and  that  you  will,  in  your  oblivion  of  the  light 
and  evanescent  parts,  not  forget  the  Newcastle  thorn.  Tis  strange 
that  I,  who  have  not  an  enclosure  other  than  of  dead  timber,  should 
be  anxious  about  your  live  fences.  Pjrhaps  self-reproach  for  not  in 
early  life  beginning  and  continuing  such  essential  improvements, 
which  posterity  would  have  thanked  o.e  for,  has  something  to  do  with 
my  desire  to  promote  tmprovementf  in  which  you  have  engaged  mth 
commendable  spirit.  It  seems,  however,  that  we  crow  over  you  la 
some  respects,  for  your  buUdingi  are  composed  of  frail  material,  and 
your  fences  are  indestructible.  We  have  taken  the  opposite  coursa 
But  had  our  enclosures  been  made  as  durable  ns  are  our  buildings,  our 
triumph  would  have  bean  more  profitably  complete.  It  is  well  we 
have  something  to  bonst  of." 
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So  it  fell  oul  with  my  father's  farming  as  it  is  apt  to  do  with  that 
of  gentlemen  ivho  are  not  able  or  willing  to  give  themselves  entire- 
Ijr  (o  the  minuie  economies  of  the  hueintfas,  and  ure  obliged  to  leave 
to  others  Ihe  small  details,  on  a  strict  attention  to  which  the  pros- 
I>erity  of  farming,  as  of  every  other  calling,  depends.  It  gave 
him  much  amusement,  but  co$t  him  much  money,  —  more  than  it 
was  at  all  convenient  lo  him  to  lose.  The  only  profitable  manu- 
fuctiire  connected  with  hia  farm  was  one  of  salt,  for  which  he  es- 
iiiblishcd  works  along  the  length  of  bis  property  on  the  sea-sliore, 
:ind  which  made  remunerative  returns  as  long  as  the  duty  oa  suit 
was  retained.  His  salt  was  always  in  particular  request  with  the 
Cape  Ann  fishermen  for  curing  their  fish.  But  it  waa  a  pleasant 
life  [hat  he  and  his  family  led  during  those  summers.  The  house 
was  always  filled  with  company.  He  delighled  in  exercising  ■ 
liospilality,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  Saturday  in  Ihe  year,  in 
town  or  country,  that  was  not  solemnized  by  a  regular  dinner- 
party. Every  afternoon  in  eummer  a  succession  of  visitors 
thronged  the  house.  In  those  days  tlie  universal  summer  disper- 
sion of  the  well-to-do  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  not  set  in. 
Very  few  of  the  Boston  gentlemen  bail  country-seals,  and  the 
custom  of  exchanging  llieir  roomy  and  comfortable  town  houses 
for  the  narrow  hospitalities  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston,  then  al- 
most the  only  plaeen  of  cummer  reson,  was  far  from  general. 
Sea-bathing  was  an  undiscovered  luxury,  and  the  mountains  had 
not  yet  been  invented.  Tours  were  slow,  tedious,  and  expensive, 
and  A  TiHt  10  Niagara  was  moi'C  of  an  event  in  life  then  than 
oni)  to  the  second  cataract  of  tlic  Nile  is  now.  People  stayed  at 
home  in  ihoir  pleasant  garden-houses,  and  gave  summer  parlies 
to  each  other  and  to  the  vi^titora  from  the  South  and  from  Europe, 
who  were  always  established  in  greater  or  less  force  in  Boston 
during  the  Iiol  months.  The  excursions  which  filled  up  the  long 
nRemoons  left  on  their  bands  by  the  early  dinner-hour  of  fifty 
years  since  oDen  took  the  direction  of  Quincy.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  Ex-President  John  Adams  undoubtedly  increa.<ed  (he 
number  of  the^e  pleasant  visitors,  as  no  stranger  of  condition 
ever  came  lo  Boston  without  seeking  an  introduction  w  so  cele- 
brated a  [lubli.-  man,  and  very  few  returned  to  town  without 
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taking  in^  fatlier*«  house  bf  tbe  way.  His  own  personal  celeb-  I 
ritj,  however,  and  Uie  pleasantDesi  of  his  home  and  dom&*lM;  { 
circle,  were  ntiraciive  enough  in  tliemselves,  without  that  ad- 
ditional inducemeni,  to  secure  a  conltnual  round  of  company. 
He  hnd  his  books  mainly  at  Quiiicy,  and  the  exigencies  of  a 
gromng  family  mado  it  ueces^ary  lo  provide  a  small  building 
npsrt  from  the  main  house,  where  be  kept  his  library,  wad 
where  he  nppnt  tbe  chief  of  his  lime  when  at  home,  and  not  en- 
gaged in  looking  after  his  laborers  or  in  rhe  society  of  his  vjail- 
or^.  His  librHry  nns  large  for  ihut  day,  and  ixinsiderable  even 
for  this,  and  contained  a  very  oumpetent  collection  of  tbe  dasslis, 
and  of  the  English  and  French  authon.  His  journal,  which  he 
kept  with  tolerable  regulurity  during  portions  of  these  years, 
bean  testimony  to  tht?  regularity  of  his  literary  industry  e 
the  variety  of  his  reading.  Law,  ethics.  Cicero,  Lord  Bacon, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Colonial  history,  especially  the  part  relating 
10  the  religious  eatablishmenl,  and  the  old  English  divine)^,  made 
up  a  portion  of  his  multifarious  reading,  often  digested,  analyzed, 
and  commented  upon.  He  also  set  down  such  anecdotes  and 
bils  of  historical  informiition  as  came  to  him  in  the  course  of  each 
day,  and  particularly  such  as  were  communicnied  by  Mr,  Adams. 
Some  of  these  may  be  worth  recording,  written  down,  as  they 
were,  fresh  from  the  lips  of  the  octogenarian  statesman,  althongh 
ihey  may  hnve  already  found  their  way  into  print ;  and  1  shall 
insert  Ibem  occasionally  in  their  order. 

■'  Deceniber  4,  1818.  —  Rode  to  Quincy  with  W-  8.  Shaw  and  Colonel 
Trumbull,  and  dined  nilh  President  Adams.  Trumbuil,  a,  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  greatly  delighted  at  tbe  patronage  given  by  the  na- 
tional Legislature  to  the  series  of  his  paintings  commemorating  lour 
great  national  evenU.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  character  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  Ailams  said,  that  tbe  suggestion  mode  against  Dr.  Franklin, 
as  not  being  hearty  in  his  support  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepeudence, 
was  a  calumny.  To  his  knowledge,  he  supported  that  measure  at  \ia 
earliest  period,  with  cnei^  and  perfect  devotion.  Adams  said,  that 
he  was  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  France,  whim 
Voltaire  and  Franklin  boib  attended.  As  each  appeared,  tbe  hall 
rang  with  acclamations.  They  approached  each  other.  The  cry  was, 
'Let  them  embrace,  let  tbem  embrace!'     They  accordingly  begun  to 


hug  and  kin.    Tlie  room  rang  with, '  Bebold,  Sopbocle«  and  Solon  are 
cfflbraciog  each  other ! ' ' 

"  December  5.  —  President  Adams  came  to  tami  to  view  the  '  Doc- 
Iftralion  of  Independent,'  by  Colontl  Trumbull,  now  exhibiting  at 
yucuil  IlaU.  President  Adams,  Trumbull,  Prof.  Forru,  Wm.  S. 
Shiiw,*  dined  with  me.  Colonel  Trumbull  aaid,  that  every  portrait  in 
liw  picture  wa«  taken  irom  b  real  silting  of  the  individual,  or  from 
eoute  exititing  picture  of  him,  except  that  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  which 
was  only  from  general  description,  received  from  his  eon,  ibe  recently 
diatingiiished  General  Hairiaon.  Adams  said,  that  the  portrait  bore  a 
^nernl  reteniblance,  but  wua  not  sufficiently  corpulent.  He  well  re- 
membered, that,  when  engaged  in  signing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  side  conversation  took  place  between  Harrison,  who  wa> 
reuiarkaUly  corpdentv  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  who  was  remarkably  the 
nverse.  >  Ah,  Gerry,'  said  Uarricon,  ■  1  shall  have  an  advantage  over 
yon  in  this  act'  'How  so?' said  Gerry.  '  Why,* replied  Harrison, 
*  when  we  eome  to  be  hung  for  tbis  treason,  I  am  so  heavy,  I  ahoU 
plump  down  upon  the  rope  and  be  dead  in  an  instant;  but  you  are  to 
light,  that  you  will  be  dangling  and  kicking  about  for  an  hour  iu  the 


1  well  remember  being  one  of  the  parly  which  accompanied 
Mr.  Adams  to  fee  Trumbull's  picture.  Faneuil  Hall  whs  full  of 
spectalors  when  n-e  arrived,  and  what  impressed  tbe  sceue  upon 
my  lioyish  memory  was  the  respectful  manner  in  which  all  ihe 
men  took  off  their  hata  whea  Mr.  Adams  entered  leaning  on  my 
mother's  arm,  and  remained  uncovered  while  he  stayed.  Boom 
WB£  made  lor  him  by  i-iimnion  consent,  so  that  he  could  »ec  the 
picture  to  tbe  he.^'t  advantage.  He  seemed  carried  hack  lo  his 
prime  of  manhood,  nnd  to  the  moat  famous  ^cene  of  hb  life,  and 
ho  gave  hi.i  wanu  approval  to  the  picture  as  a  correct  repre- 
Eentntion  of  the  Convention.  "  There  id  the  door,"  said  be, 
"  through  which  Wasbingtoa  escaped  when  I  nominated  him  a« 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Annv!"     This  oiclure 


•  Wllliitm  Smllh  Shaw,  Barvard  Univcrwty,  1T*£,  wat  the  nephew  of  Mn.  John 
Adnmg.  He  «u  Ihe  Priiate  SecretiiT;  at  Mr.  Adamt  dnrlng  hit  Treiiilencj.  Bad 
nltorwanl)  Clfrk  of  tbe  District  Cunrt  of  Hiuucliutetti.  He  whs  Icsown  chiefly 
by  Ih*  Kibriquf  t  of  "  AUiCQKDni  Shaw."  ^tn  the  teal  and  aiilduity  with  whiah 
b«  liliori^d  in  founding  and  building  Dp  (he  Bwlon  Athenaum,  which  maf  *i- 
mo«l  b«  •■in  1(1  owe  iu  eil^leoce  lo  him.     He  >Iied  in  IHlt,  Kt.  iB 
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mast  be  always  iateresting  as  an  authentic  colleclion  of  portraits, 
and  an  accurate  representation  of  tbe  Hall  of  Independeace ; 
and  it  pretends  to  be  nothing  more.  At  one  time  a  shade  of 
ridicule  ultoched  to  this  pointing,  because  of  John  Randolph's 
splenetic  description  of  it  as  "o  great  thin-jiUee !  "  —  a  most 
groundless  sarcasm,  as  any  one  may  see  who  will  be  at  tbe 
trouble  of  conncing  first  tbe  htadt  and  tbea  the  Mtu  it  portrays. 
That  part  of  the  subject  is  certainly  as  well  managed  as  possible, 
if  the  venerable  signers  are  to  be  allowed  any  legs  at  all. 

"January  9,  1819.  —  Id  converaatioD  wiih  William  Sullivan.  lie 
dined  yesterday  in  company  with  General  CofSn  *  of  the  British 
army.  ColHn  suid,  that  he  bail  the  command  of  the  first  host  (being 
then  Liculi-nsnt  of  a  transport  ebip)  wbich  landed  tbe  advance  of  the 
first  regiment  of  British  grenadiers  at  the  attaek  of  Bunker's  IMll. 
As  the  boat  touched  the  shore,  a  threc-ponnd  shnt  fram  Iht  American 
linen  iia>fiiil  Icnf^thways  over  the  boat,  touched  not  a  man.  and  beat 
out  bcr  stem.  Further  ecrvice  with  his  boat  being;  thus  rendered  im- 
pnwlicable.  Coffin  took  a  musket,  joined  the  a^aailanls,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle.  He  said  that  be  bad  been  since  that  time  in  many 
engagements,  but  never  knew  one,  for  the  time  it  lasted,  so  hot  and 
destructive.  The  anecdote  proves  what  bas  beun  denied, —  that  artil- 
lery n«  used  on  the  American  side  in  tbe  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill." 

In  tbe  summer  after  bis  accession  to  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Honroe  made  a  tour  througb  the  Northern  States.  He  was  re- 
ceived everywhere  with  tbe  respect  due  to  tbe  head  of  the  nation, 
and  Fedendists  united  with  Democrats  in  doing  him  honor. 
Party  spirit,  in  those  old  shapes,  seemed  almost  extinct,  and  "the 
era  of  good  feeling"  to  be  indeed  inaugurated.  On  tbe  7tb  of 
July,  1817,  he  dined  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  after  dinner,  accom- 
panied by  hie  host,  his  suite,  and  the  rest  of  the  dinner-party,  he 
paid  Mr.  Quincy  an  afternoon's  visit.  Bygones  were  bygones. 
Mr.  Slonroe  did  not  seem  lo  remember  that  Mr.  Quincy  bad 
iKtlkcd  bim  of  the  Lieutenant- General  ship  and  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  Mr.  Quincy  had  forgotten  that  he  had  suspected 
tbe  little  gentleman  of  mild  exterior  before  bim  of  designing  t« 

■  General  John  Cnffin  was  brother  ol  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffiu,  Bart.  Th^ 
wcra  naiivea  ot  Boston,  and  took  aerrics  with  tha  Crowa  at  th«  time  of  Aa 
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nse  that  power  to  destroy  the  liberliea  of  lib  country.  It  was  a 
lovtly  summer's  day.  Tbe  rose§  were  still  in  bloom,  and  the  hny- 
making  was  going  on.  I  believe,  however,  [hut  it  must  he  cou- 
fesaed  ibat  my  father  had  ordered  a  few  loads  of  hay,  wiiich  had 
been  already  housed,  to  be  spread  again  at  appropriate  points  of 
view,  partly  for  the  picturesque  effect,  but  chiefly  lo  afford  the 
farm  laborers  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  President  as  he 
'walked  over  tbe  estate.  After  an  animated  and  cheerful  visit, 
the  President  relumed  lo  lown,  taking  a  la.-t  leave  of  his  vener- 
able predecessor,  not  without  signs  of  strong  seuBibiUly  on  both 
sides. 

Tbe  moft  important  event  ia  the  history  of  (be  Commouwealtb, 
during  Mr.  Quincy's  service  in  the  Slate  Senate,  was  the  separa< 
tion  of  the  District  of  Maine  from  MasBuchusetts.  and  iia  erection 
into  a  sovereign  State.  Thirty  years  before,  previously  to  the 
adoption  of  tbe  Federal  Coustitulion,  this  action  had  been  con- 
templated ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when  that  dependency 
could  well  dispense  with  the  fostering  ciire  of  the  parent  State. 
Another  generation  found  matters  in  a  different  condition,  and 
Maine  now  conceived  herself  to  have  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, and  to  be  fully  competent  to  set  up  for  herself.  A  co- 
incidence of  the  inlercsis  of  the  two  political  parties  favored  the 
accomplishment  of  the  measure  at  that  time.  The  Demucratit 
were  in  a  small  majority  in  the  District,  and  the  leading  men 
among  them  hungered  after  the  governor-^ hips  and  judgeships 
and  senatorshipB,  and  all  the  other  prizes  of  local  ambition  of 
which  they  were  deprived  by  the  predominance  of  the  Feder- 
alists in  the  entire  State.  Tlie  Federalists  of  Massachusetta 
proper,  ou  the  other  hand,  feared  lest  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  District  might  so  increase,  or  lie  so  managed,  as  to  overthrow 
their  supremacy  in  tlie  Stale.  But  though  the  leaders  of  tbo 
two  [mrties  were  thus  ready  fur  ibe  sejwration,  it  look  some 
time  10  prevail  upon  the  people  even  of  Maine  to  co-o)icraie 
cordially  with  them.  The  Federalists  of  Maine  considered  it  as 
bard  ireatraunt  that  they  should  be  left  naked  to  their  enemies 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  sheltering  band  of  ihe  mother  State, 
and  they  made  a  resolute  stand  against  the  measure.     It  was  first 


proposed 

in  ihe  Sei 


I  1816,  and  most  vigorouslj  opposed  by  Air.  (jiiiac;^ 
te.  On  one  occasion  hia  "  Nay  "  was  recorded  nlotia 
against  tbe  otherwise  unanimous  voice  of  the  Senators.  He  di<l 
not  see  how  a  StHle  wax  strengthened  by  severing  herself  in 
twain,  and  held  that  such  a  loss  o)'  weight  in  tlie  nation  should 
not  be  incurred,  excepting  under  the  most  iin{)craiivc  and  un- 
avoidable necessity.  That  surh  an  absolute  necesMty  then  ex- 
isted, was  bai'dly  pretended  on  either  side.  By  this  act  Mas- 
snchusetts  would  reduce  herself  from  a  Slate  of  the  first  rank 
in  the  Union  to  one  of  the  second,  and  yield  to  New  York  the 
headship  of  the  opposition  to  ibe  Suatliern  pn-ilominnnce,  led  by 
Virginia,  which  she  hod  hitherto  held.  As  to  tbe  arguments 
urgud  in  private  by  the  Federal  leaders,  drawn  from  the  benefit 
that  would  accrue  to  the  party  in  the  State  from  the  separation,  — 
that  it  would,  in  the  words  of  one  of  Ihe  chief  of  them,  "  giTe  ua  a 
snug  little  Fedexal  State  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,"  —  Mr.  Quincy 
refused  to  consider  tbem.  when  treating  of  a  question  of  general 
and  permanent  importance,  which  sliould  be  settled  on  fixed 
principles,  and  not  by  partisan  expediency.  But  he  warned  his 
p.irty  friends  that  they  would  lind  themselves  mistaken  in  their 
rakulation^,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  separation  would  be  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  what  they  anticipated.  And  so  it  proved, 
lis  we  shall  presently  see. 

An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  holding  of  a  Convention, 
and  the  taking  of  the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  District  on 
the  subject.  The  Federalists  of  Maine  complained  of  un&ir- 
ness  in  the  method  of  doing  this,  the  management  being  in  the 
bands  of  the   favorers   of  the  partition.     But  notwithstanding 


this,   allowing    that    these   complai 

majority  in  favor  of  the  separatior 

dred  hi  a  comparatively  light  vote. 

that  time ;  but  was  a  continued  ( 

and  of  discussion  in  Massachu^ 

The  [>eople  of  the  District  having,  ai'ter  two  or  three  more  trials, 

pronounced  decisively  in  favor  of  separation,  the  question  came  up 

for  iinal  decision  in  1819.     Mr.  Quincy  again  resisted  the  passage 

of  the  act,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  character.      He  moved, 


well  founded,  the 
but  about  fifteen  bun- 
scheme  went  over  for 
of  agitation  in  Itfaine, 
until  it  was  finally  carried. 


first,  lliat  the  act  sboultl  not  go  into  tSTect  without  buviog  been 
first  submitted  to  the  peoplu  of  UassacbueetU ;  and,  secondlj, 
this  resolulton  having  been  negatived,  that  the  votes  of  two 
thirds  of  the  people  of  ihe  District  should  be  given  in  its  favor 
before  it  trhould  lako  efibct.  He  then  recapitulated  his  argumeols 
against  the  measure  in  a  speech  of  two  hours'  length,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the  15th  of  Juuf,  1819,  bj 
a  vote  of  twenly-alx  to  eleven,  and  afterwards  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House  by  one  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  to 
iwenty-BL-vi-Q.  Mr.  Quiney,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  regarded  ihu 
stand  he  hod  laken  as  to  ihis  matter  wiih  much  Balis  ("aft  ion,  and 
he  was  especially  proud  of  Ills  having  stood  alone  against  the 
project  in  1816.  Talking  once  with  Ur.  John  Quincy  Adams 
on  this  subject,  and  referring  to  the  circumstance  of  bis  single 
vote,  Mr.  Adams  said,  with  a  smile,  "  And  that  was  not  the  only 
time,  Mr.  Quincy,  that  j'ou  played  ihe  part  of  Abdiel." 

Mr.  Quincy'a  during  to  ditfer  from  the  leaders  of  his  parly  on 
Uils  point  probably  was  the  occasion  of  their  dropping  him  from 
their  Hat  of  Senatorial  candidates  lor  Suffolk  County  at  the 
spring  election  of  182ti.  Hia  independence  of  action  and  out- 
spoken energy  in  debate  had  made  his  Federal  compeers  look 
upon  him  as  one  whose  political  zeal  might  outrun  his  discretion, 
and  who  could  not  be  depended  upon  in  every  partisan  emer- 
gency. And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  opinion  they  held  of  him, 
as  one  neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Senate  of  the  United  .States, — a  distinction  to  which  his 
faithful  services  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  a  most  criti- 
cal period  of  our  history,  miglit  not  unreasonably  have  entitled 
him.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  written  in  1818,  when  Mr.  Eli  P.  Ashmun  conCcmpluted 
resigning  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  to  their  common  friend,  Mr. 
.)uhn  Phillips,  strongly  urging  the  claims  of  Mr.  Quincy  as  Mr. 
Ashmun's  successor,  on  the  ground  of  his  tteing  the  only  man  of 
the  party  who  had  subjected  himself  to  a  thorough  and  special 
tmining  for  public  life.  After  spealting  of  the  probability  of  Mr. 
Ashmun's  resiguatiou  of  his  place  in  the  Seiiat«,  Mr.  Otis  goes 
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"  Woulil  not  Quinc}'  come  ?  And  if  he  would,  wby  should  ha  not 
be  supported?  He  ia  the  only  taaa  ataoag  ua  who  had  iutended  at 
initio  to  pursue  politits  aa  a  profenloii,  and  who  bae  qualified  hinuelT 
hy  hard  etudy  for  that  depdrtment.  He  is  proverbially  induBtrioiu, 
and  though  an  oct^atlioDal  expreaxion  or  tvo  have  served  aa  catchwonla 
to  irijure  his  popularity,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  Senate  he  would 
soon  efface  any  petty  prejudice  existing  against  him,  and  be  a  lery 
tueful  member.  If  you  ore  of  this  opinion,  you  may  ensily  ascertain 
his  chance  of  succcu  by  touching  a  few  persons  lightly  vith  Ihe  IraC' 
ton.'  But  do  not  quote  me,  unless  you  mean  to  nun  the  plan. — 
though  1  am  perfectly  williog  my  good  opinion  of  him  should  be 
knonQ,  whenever  it  may  be  thought  auxiliary  to  othera.  Pray  mind 
this  distinction." 

So  Ihal  it  id  hardly  po.^Bible  that  his  name  should  Dot  have 
faeeo  one  of  those  taken  into  considercition  ou  the  sevcml  occa- 
elons  of  vacancies  after  his  resignatiou  of  his  seat  ia  the  House, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tho  choice  of  his  party  might  have 
falleo  upon  him  had  be  been  of  a  more  yielding  and  plastie  clay. 
But,  however  thia  may  have  bees,  there  \i  do  doubt  that  it  was  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  ihe  Federal  managers  that  bia  uucompro- 
loising  and  fearless  course  in  public  life,  and  especially  ia  ibo 
mailer  of  ihc  separation  of  Maine,  had  damaged  his  popularity 
in  Boston,  that  led  them  to  omit  his  name  when  they  came  next 
to  make  up  their  list  of  candidates  for  the  State  Senate.  Now, 
at  that  imperfect  stage  of  our  political  derelopment,  ihe  grand 
cardinal  doclrine  of  modern  politi&»,  that  of  rotation  iu  office,  had 
not  yet  been  discovered.  It  wua  fondly  believed  Ihat  the  longer 
u  competent  man  w&s  retuined  in  a  public  station,  the  better  he 
wuB  likely  to  be  capable  of  performing  iU  duties.     The  modem 

■  Befening  to  tho  metsllio  tractors  of  pBrkins,  n  lopg-Mploded  quseltery, 
whicb  proposed  to  cure  ill  diieuen  by  the  galvanic  virtuu  of  tbtna  Inilru- 
menl*.  In  almoit  eJl  old-rubioned  llbnriM,  npeolally  of  Fedeiol  families, 
will  bo  found  a  Tolnmo  of  Hodibrealio  verse,  entitled  "Terrible  Tmotoratlnn," 
by  Doctor  CauKtio,  )n  wlilch  tbo  lyelem  was  held  op  to  ridioute.  By  its  side  will 
bs  found  Knolher  Tolama,  in  the  lanie  abort  metre,  called  "  Democracy  Un- 
veiled." long  since  forgotlan,  like  its  companion,  Chough  ramous  and  of  maoy 
editions  in  Its  day.  The  author  was  Tbomat  Green  Fessenden,  anerwards  an 
■gricullural  writer  and  editor.  He  gtaduatad  at  Dartmouth  in  ITBB,  and  died 
In  llMton  In  18S7,  Ho  will  be  remombored  mlher  by  a  kindly  obituary  article 
about  bini  by  Uawtboruo,  published  m  the  American  Monthly  the  same  year. 
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improvemeDts  in  our  Siute  institutions,  and  in  the  manner  of 
administering  them,  which  apparently  have  for  tlicir  object  li> 
secure  to  the  Commonwealth  the  large^^t  |iDAr<ible  umuunt  of  Inex- 
perience and  inrorapc-tency  for  the  munagement  of  its  affairi, 
were  not  yet  lliuuglii  of.  This  irentmeiit  of  Mr.  Quincy  was  re- 
garded by  his  pui-Bonal  frienda,  therefore,  as  unjust  and  ungrate- 
ful on  the  part  of  ilie  wire-pullers  of  the  party,  in  view  of  lii^ 
long  devotion  and  raiiliful  services  to  it,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
insensible  to  their  coodact  himself.  But  he  kept  his  temper  and 
his  counsel,  and,  wiiliout  letting  any  one  know  his  intentions  ex- 
cepting hia  wife,  he  went  to  the  caucus  in  Fjuieuil  Hall  on  the 
next  Sunday  evening,  and  took  his  place  in  the  front  row  of  ibe 
side  gallery.  As  soon  as  the  meetiug  was  organized,  he  rose  and 
addressed  the  moderator,  Hia  appearance  there,  which  wo?  evi- 
dently a  general  surprise,  excited  as  general  a  curiosity  lo  know 
what  he  was  gcing  lo  any  and  what  course  to  take,  —  a  curiosity 
probably  not  unmixed  wiili  anxiety  on  the  port  of  those  wtio  hud 
engineered  the  dropping  of  hia  name  from  the  list  of  candidates. 
The  hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  all  were  on  tiptoe 
with  expectation  wheti  be  began  his  speech.  First,  he  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  finding  himself  addressing  a  caucus  in  Faneuil 
Hall  for  the  lirst  time  in  near  twenty  years,  he  having  been  al- 
ways a  candidate  for  office  of  some  kind,  and  it  not  being  (hea 
the  custom  for  candidates  to  address  public  meetings  called  to 
prorooie  their  own  election.  Then  he  proceeded  to  treat  of  the 
way  in  which  ho  hod  been  thrown  overboard  with  Bucb  a  mix- 
ture of  pleaiantry  and  good  sense,  and  to  urge  the  claims  of  the 
ticket,  and  e^pecinlly  of  the  gentleman  substituted  for  himself,  on 
the  support  of  the  people,  in  such  a  strain  of  humor,  wit,  and 
bon/iommie,  that  the  old  walls  shook  with  laughter  and  cheers, 
aitil  be  went  out  of  the  hall  the  most  {xtpular  man  in  the  town. 
Old  cittEens  yet  recall  this  speech  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
mid  telling  they  had  ever  listened  to,  and  laugb  at  the  recollee- 
ti^c  of  it  at^er  the  lapse  of  near  half'  a  century.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  sensible  and  judicious  conduct  was  the  unanimous 
demand  of  the  party  that  be  should  represent  the  town  in  tlio 
Lower  House,  ;ince  he  was  shut  out  of  llie  Upper,  in  obedience 
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to  ifhicb  lie  vvoti  [lut  at  the  litatl  of  the  ticket  for  Repreaeuifl- 
tives.  and  triumpboutlf  elected. 

In  llione  days  ilie  State  government  was  organized  ou  tbe  last 
Wednesday  of  Hay,  nccording  lo  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Prov- 
iui*  from  the  eorliest  days  of  the  eraigmlion.  The  Governor 
and  the  General  Cotiii  wore  qualified,  and  a  short  session  held, 
during  which  business  was  arranged  and  comniiiteea  appointed  to 
eit  during  the  receas.  The  change  which  not  long  ullerwards 
wm  adopted,  altering  the  lime  of  the  inauguration  of  the  govurn- 
ment  lo  the  first  Wednesday  m  Januaiy,  chietly  on  the  grounds 
of  economy  of  time  and  money,  resulted  in  small  saving  of  either, 
while  it  destroyed  an  immemorial  holiday,  at  the  most  beaodful 
eeason  of  the  year,  for  a  commuuity  that  liad  too  few  holidays 
already.  In  January  the  long  session  waa  held,  shortened  by 
the  work  done  to  its  hands  by  the  committees  in  the  recess,  so 
■  that  there  was  probably  an  actual  saving  of  time  under  the  old 
system.  I  well  remember  my  father's  buoyant  satisfaction  at 
finding  himself  for  the  first  time  a  member  of  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Legislature  of  Ids  native  Stale.  Me  said  It  was  like  being 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  again.  And,  indeed,  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representalives  at  that  time  wa^  by  much  the  more 
numerous  body  of  the  two.  At  this  first  session  provision  was 
made  for  holding  a  convention  of  ihe  people  for  the  revition  of 
the  Constitution,  such  a  measure  being  thought  advisable  in  con* 
ae<]uence  of  the  erection  of  Uie  District  of  Maine  into  a  Mivereign 
State.  The  preliminary  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Quincy,  who 
was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  subjcul.  An  act  was  accordingly  reported  direct- 
ing the  people  to  give  their  ballots  for  or  against  the  measure, 
and,  if  the  mujoriiy  ahould  pronounce  in  the  afhrmative,  the  Con- 
vention wna  lo  be  summoned  by  the  Governor  to  meet  in  Boston 
on  the  thii-d  Wednesd.'^y  of  November.  The  people  approved  of 
the  proposition,  and  Mir.  Quincy  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Boston.  In  his  journal  of  the  time  when  this  revision  was 
in  contemplation,  he  records  the  following  conversation  with  Mr. 
Adams,  who  draAed  tlie  existing  Consiiluiion.  The  part  Mr. 
Adams  had  in  thai  fuudumentid  act  of  legislation  is  recorded  la 
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hia  life,  nnil  is  ii  part  of  hislory  i  but  tiiU  lively  a^erLion  of  bia 
claim  as  h  legiclator  is  too  cliaraclerisiic  tu  be  omitted:  — 

"Mai/  31.  —  In  the  course  of  the  past  month  I  hiid  one  or  two 
convcrantione  wilb  the  Hon.  John  Adams  conci-rnitig  the  expsdienej 
of  a  ti'viiiion  of  oor  State  Constitution.  Among  other  thing*,  I  saked 
him  who  drafted  the  Canxtitation  of  Maseach metis.  Xbe  old  man 
answereii, '  Thb  right  hand ! '  holding  it  up.  '  There  was  a  great  cooi- 
tiiillf^p  appointed  to  ei(  during  the  n-ceta  of  the  ConvcDlion,  which 
accordingly  adjourned  for  aomo  time.  This  committee  appointed 
James  Bowdoin,  Samuel  Adams,  and  mj-eclf  a  snili-comtDittee.  Theae 
gentlemen  insisted  that  I  should  take  the  paper  to  Brainlree,  where  I 
then  resided,  and  make  the  draft.  This  I  aeeonlingly  did;  and  I 
completed  the  whole,  escept  the  article  relative  to  religion.  This  I 
fbuDil  I  could  not  sketch,  eonaistent  with  my  own  sentiments  of  perfect  . 
rcligiooi  freedom,  with  any  hope  of  its  being  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion, so  1  left  it  to  be  battled  out  in  the  whole  body.  This  waii  the 
(rase.  The  other  parta  were  adopted  as  I  had  drafted  them,  with  some 
alterations.' 

"  In  relation  to  the  state  of  religious  senlimeol  at  that  period,  tho 
veteran  laid,  'that  there  was  in  1780  more  open,  avowed  infidelity, 
three  to  one,  than  at  the  present  day,  and  that  tbuly  years  before  tbo 
ease  was  worse." " 

Mr.  Adama  was  elected,  UDanimously,  a  delegate  from  Quiney, 
and  upon  tbe  assembling  of  the  Convention  on  the  16lh  of 
November,  he  was  almo.'t  unanimously  elected  its  President. 
This  bonor.  he  Lad  to  decline  on  account  of  his  great  age, 
and  Chief  Justice  Parker  wa.<  chosen  in  his  alead.  A  Beat,  how- 
ever, waa  assigned  to  him  on  tbe  right  Land  of  the  President, 
wbidi  he  occupied  during  the  sessions  that  he  allended.  I  was 
in  the  gallery  the  next  morning,  and  saw  hi*  reception  by  the 
Convention,  the  whole  body  rising,  taking  off  their  hats,  and  re- 
maining uncovered  when  he  was  introduced  by  the  committee 
charged  with  that  complimentary  service,  and  conducted  to  the 
place  of  honor  appointed  for  him.  In  those  days  the  good  old 
parliamentary  custom  of  the  members  of  the  popular  branch 
wearing  their  hata  during  the  sessions  of  the  House,  the  Speaker 
in  the  chair  and  the  Fpeaker  on  tbe  floor  only  being  uncovered, 
had  not  yet  been  reached  by  modern  degeneracy.     The  grejit 
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number  of  the  members  or  the  Massachusetts  House  then,  px 
M«t]iug  tliat  of  ihe  IIoums  of  Corontons  now,  mnde  the  heail,  as 
my  ftllier  u.-ed  lo  my,  the  most  ooiiveuient  pfg  possible  for  llie 
luit.  Hut  the  cusloin  liod  come  down  from  titaes  wheo  the  hat 
had  a  symbolic  signillcHiion  trhich  it  has  long  Binca  lost. 

Mr.  Quiiicy  took  an  aclive  part  in  n\\  the  debates  and  doings  of 
ihe  Conveiiiion,  and  had  his  full  share  in  deienniaing  its  action. 
It  was  a  body  whose  I'hai'acter  and  discussions  were  Tery  honor- 
able to  (he  State.  Il  was  made  up  of  the  men  of  the  greatest 
weight  Olid  disiiiiclion  in  both  the  political  parties.  All  the  pro- 
iessions  were  represeuted  by  their  most  learned  and  eminent 
members,  and  llie  yeomanry  and  mechanics  sent  up  substantial 
and  inlelUgent  meu  of  their  callings  lo  help  reform  the  State. 
Pew  polities,  of  whatever  name  or  extent,  could  funiiAh  an 
assembly  of  equal  numbers  more  distinguished  for  talent,  learn- 
ing, good  sense,  and  Illness  for  the  task  of  revising  the  funda- 
mental and  vitalizing  law  of  a  great  commonwealth. 

The  following  extracts  from  my  father's  journal  belong  to 
about  this  period :  — 

"  June  2.  —  In  the  evemng  at  F.  C.  Gray's.  Gmy  stated  that  he  hod, 
as  he  apprebendc<),  satiEfactorily  aecertnined  that  Jonathan  Sewall  was 
not  the  writer  of  Mossachnseltensis.  That  Judge  Chi|iman,  now  in 
Boston,  from  Nova  Scotia,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  under  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  bnd  stated  to  him  that  he  was  a  student  of 
law  with  Sewall,  in  1774,  and  copied  at  that  time  his  political  speeches 
for  the  press ;  that  Sewall  wrote  Phltanlhropos,  which  he  (Cliipmon) 
copied,  and  used  to  carry  out  to  Milton  to  Governor  HutehioEon,  who 
revised  and  gave  tliem  their  last  corrections.  That  in  1774  Daniel 
Leonard  moved  froni  Taunton,  having  been  appointed  to  an  office  in 
the  customs,  and  that  he  (Chipman)  was  recommended  to  Leonanl  by 
Sewall  08  an  assistant  in  his  office,  and  that  he  was  employed  by  Iieon- 
urd  in  copying  MasBochiisettfiniia  and  sending  them  to  the  printer. 
As  Chipman  may  have  mistaken  the  essays  be  thus  copied,  and  as 
Leonard  is  now  living.  Gray  stated  to  the  club  that  he  had  sent  a 
copy  of  the  late  publication  of  Miissaehusettetisia  and  Novanglus,  con- 
taining President  Adams's  Preface,  to  Leonard,  for  the  piu^Kwe  of  as- 
certaining  the  fact." 

"  June  4,  —  In  the  evening  visited  Preadent  Adorns,  —  tuld  liim  of 
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Gny's  ttarj  relative  to  Maasachiuettuns'u.  He  said  that  he  kneir  all 
ike  lime  that  Leonard  was  suspected  to  be  the  author ;  but  he  never 
believed  it,  becaoK  ho  never  thought  Ijeonord  alile  to  write  it.  That 
it  uxhibiUNi,  indeed,  more  labor  than  Sewall  wns  accuslonied  to  expend 
on  his  compoeitione,  and  suuh  inUrior  marks  of  SewalFg  mind,  that.  :f 
Leonard  did  urite  it,  he  was  quite  sure  ho  was  indebt«d  to  Sewall, 
uithiT  for  the  general  turn  of  thought,  or  for  mbseiiuent  correclions.' 

It  was  probably  this  conversation  that  k'd  Mr,  Adama  to 
change  hia  long-suitled  opinion  that  Jonathan  Sewall  was  the 
author  of  ihose  celebrated  papers.  The  next  year  he  expressed 
this  cliaiige  of  opinioa  in  a  letter  quoted  in  a  note  lo  the  Preface 
to  Novanglue,  in  bis  grandson's  edition  of  hia  nork.'i.* 

"  Juij/  10.  —  la  tba  evening  vioittMl  Uon.  John  Adams.  He  related 
to  lue  the  following  anecdote  of  my  fhtlier  and  himself.  During 
the  time  of  the  operation  of  the  Boston  Fort  Bill,  when  the  loss  of 
trade  and  llie  general  stagnation  of  bui^iness  in  conseqaencG  of  that 
ineasnre  threatened  the  town  with  utter  destruction,  and  the  poor 
with  tlie  greatest  miserj'  and  distress, '  your  father,'  said  he,  addressing 
me, 'made  a  famous  speech,  in  his  usual  nervous  and  eloquent  style, 
on  the  duty  of  a  general  co^pemtion  in  measures  which  should  ei- 
hibit  the  unanimity  of  all  classes  of  the  town,  and  their  determination 
lo  endure  every  privation,  and  concluded  with  some  resolutions  pro- 
posing, during  the  continuance  of  that  measure,  general  tables  to  be 
protidcd  for  all  the  citizens  at  the  common  expense.  The  proposition 
c.icited  great  noise  and  uproar;  some  shouted,  some  hissed.  For  my 
part,'  taid  he.  *  I  was  for  supporting  the  proposition  of  your  father. 
And,  after  some  previous  reniarks,  I  said,  that  the  manner  in  which 
Ihe  suggestions  of  my  friend  Mr.  Quincy  had  been  received  reminded 
me  of  one  of  the  sonnets  of  John  Milton :  — 

"*  I  did  but  prom[)t  the  age  to  ijnil  their  clogs 
By  the  kntArn  rnlcs  of  ancient  liberty, 

I  Blmiglit  a  liarbari 
Of  owls  and  euckooi,  asses,  apea,  and  di 


•  VoL  IV.  p.  10.  Jonathan  Sewall  was  an  emEnent  lairyer,  lucctulvely  So- 
iieitor  and  Attonigy-Gcaenil  ender  the  Crown,  to  which  bo  adhered  In  1TT5.  Ra 
marrjsd  Either,  dangbtsr  of  Edmnnd  Qnincy,  bnther  lo  Colonel  .loalah  Qalacf, 

and  ■iit«roflliB  wife  of  GoTeroor  Hancock.    He  «ra»  the'riither"f  Cliief  .li 
Jooalhln  Sewall  of  QnsdU,  and  of  Mr.  Slaphen  S«wall,  K.  C,  of  Montreal. 
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"  President  Adtuns  eaiil  of  JoN'ph  Ilawlcy,  that  be  waa  '  an  leraelite 
imki;!],  in  «liom  lliero  was  noguilo,'  —  of  coDEidcrnbk  eloquence,  and 
trnqiuwlioosblo  laleat,  but  tliat  he  had  tOwap  a  vein  of  Biolancboly, 
which  linallj'  terminated  in  Bomolhing  like  dintractioa.  Ho  sKid  aUu 
oT  Timothy  Boggles,  the  header  of  the  Jury  party  in  the  IIoum:  of 
B«pic«:ntaiiveB,  that  bo  was  k  man  of  great  wit,  and,  allliough  Dot 
fluent,  one  of  Uiu  moet  ntiycstic  persons  he  ever  heard.  In  the  c#dy 
]iart  of  his  life  be  had  been  a  lawyer,  but  left  the  profession  and  t4x>k 
a  colonel's  conunismon  in  the  year  1755.  He  served  (iBring  the  whole 
war  until  the  Peace  of  1T63.  He  took  refuge  in  Boston,  and  went 
with  the  British  to  New  Brunswick,  in  which  Province  he  died  (IISSJ, 
at  a  very  advanced  age." 

"  Juli/  SO.  —  Passed  evening  with  President  Adams.  Convetsation 
turned  on  Botta'a  History  of  the  United  States,  which  he  bad  just  seen. 
He  agreed  with  Juflersou  that  it  was  the  best  extant ;  ho  thought, 
howi-ver,  that  it  wae  written  with  the  intention  of  giving  an  impression 
to  the  world  ot  the  great  inflnence  of  France  in  eSecling  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Stntefi.  He  couMdered  him  aa  being  inclined 
to  give  an  undue  credit  to  the  Southern  States  in  producing  that 
event.  '  One  thing.'  said  Adauu,  '  I  confess  louclied  my  vanity. 
Botta  haa  adopted  the  ancient  plan  of  putting  speeches  into  the  montlw 
of  the  actors  in  his  history ;  and  the  debate  relative  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  carried  on  in  tiiie  volume  between  John  Dick- 
inson and  Riclmrd  Henry  Lee.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  Lee  said  very 
littk  on  that  fuhjoct  on  that  occasion.  The  debate  was  In  &cC  between 
.Tohn  Dickinson  and  John  Adama.' 

"  Speokiog  of  the  indications  of  diwontent  in  France,  he  said,  mon' 
arohy  must  come  down  in  the  Old  World,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
submit  to  the  representative  eysleoi.  Indeed,  that  it  was  now  nothing 
to  what  it  was  forinerly,  and,  as  light  and  knowledge  incrcniied,  it  must 
be  ameliorated.  He  considered  the  French  Revolution  as  having 
tended  greatly  to  impede  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  man- 
kind. Before  that  event  the  old  governments  were  everywhere  grad- 
ually growL[ig  better.  The  severity  of  tlie  aninent  regime  was  sotles- 
ing ;  torture  and  the  Inquisition  were  abolished  except  in  Spain,  and 
there  existed  but  as  the  sb.tdow  of  what  they  once  were.  But  that 
tempest  fell  upon  Europe,  and  produced  such  terror  everywhere  that 
the  natural  progress  of  the  principles  of  liberty  waa  checked.  Those 
terroiB  were,  however,  now  dissipating,  and  the  ancient  prejudices  and 
influences  must  yield  to  the  eifect  of  learning  and  the  general  diflbuon 
jf  knowledge  in  the  world." 


Daring  iLe  winter  of  1620  Ihe  public  miDd  of  tbe  whole  coun- 
try was  ogiliiietl  by  tlie  iliscu^aion  of  Ltie  (jUL-elioa  nheth<.r  or  not 
Uiisouri  »haulJ  be  Admitted  into  the  Union  witli  a  constitution 
making  slavery  one  of  irs  organic  institutione.  This  is  not  the 
place,  even  haJ  1  Ihe  time  and  space,  to  enter  into  the  pliiloso- 
]>by  or  the  fncta  of  that  momentous  transaciion.  Tlie  people  of 
the  North  were  brought  into  unwonted  unanimity  by  the  immi- 
nente  of  this  threatening  peril.  Democrats,  as  well  as  Federal- 
itiig,  were  of  one  mind,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  as  to  the  fatal 
nature  of  the  concession  demanded  by  the  Slaro  States.  Had 
(til  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  tbe  Northern  Stales 
truly  represented  ihe  opinions  of  their  constituents,  an  effectual 
stand  might  have  been  then  made  sgnin^t  the  encroaching  arro- 
gance of  the  slave  power.  While  this  mighty  (jtiestion  hung  in 
the  balance,  public  meetings  were  held  all  over  New  England  to 
throw  tlie  weight  of  public  opinion  into  tbe  Northern  scale,  and 
Ito>^Ion  WHS  not  behindhand  in  sfieaking  her  sense  of  what  the 
crisis  demanded.  A  great  meeting  was  held  in  Faoeuil  Hal), 
al  which  it  may  well  be  believed  Mr.  Quincy  assisted.  He 
was  one  of  a  large  commilteo,  taken  I'rom  IxitU  political  par- 
tit-s,  to  report  an  address  on  the  subject,  which  waa  written  by- 
Daniel  ^Vehsier  chiefly  if  nut  entirely.  It  was  small  satisfac- 
tion to  Mr.  Quincy  to  see  his  prophecies  as  to  the  consequences 
of  Jefferson's  coup  iTilat  of  180a  so  soon  begin  to  be  tiillilled, — 
a  beginning  only  of  their  accomplishment  which  reached  over 
the  next  forty  years. 

The  ibilowing  letter  from  John  Randolph  was  in  reply  to  one 
introducing  to  his  atsiuaintance  Mr.  Edward  Dowse  of  Dedbam, 
who  served  during  the  first  session  of  that  famous  Congress  as 
the  Representative  of  his  District.  Mr.  Dowse  had  married  Mr. 
Quincy's  maternal  aunt.  Hannnh  Phillips.  They  lefl  Boston  at 
the  time  of  the  yellow-ferer  in  1797,  and,  going  lo  Dedham  for  a 
few  weeks,  iliey  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Mre. 
Dowse's  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Shaw,  widow  of  Major  Samuel  Shaw 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  lived  with  them.  These  ladies  were 
twins,  and  so  closely  resembled  each  other  as  to  be  undislinguiab' 
able  the  one  from  the  other  by  their  nearest  friends,  excepting 


hy  a  slight  difference  of  dross.  The  cuunlry-peoiile  rounil  utmut 
were  accuelomed  to  speak  of  iLc  three  aa  "  Mr.  Oon'^  and  bis 
Iwo  wives  " !  Yet  they  never  spoke  of  Ihem  but  wilh  love  and 
gratiludc,  for  their  bounly  was  only  limiled  liy  their  means,  and 
their  charity  neither  began  nor  stayed  at  honie.  Any  liSc  of  my 
father  would  lie  imperfect  without  n  tribute  of  affectionnle  re- 
membrance to  these  beloved  relatives,  and  least  of  all  any  wril- 
teo  by  me,  who  am  daily  romiuded  of  them  by  the  roof  that 
Bheltera  me,  by  the  trees  they  planted,  and  by  the  river  that  they 
loved.  They  nere  childless,  and  he  was  the  only  sou  of  their 
only  sisH-T,  and  consequently  his  relation  to  them  was  alt  but 
filial,  and  they  well  supplied  to  his  children  the  grandparents 
these  had  never  known.  They  and  he  were  perhaps  drawn  yet 
nearer  to  each  other  by  some  sense  of  a  common  injustice.  His 
grandfalher  und  their  father,  William  Phillips,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  in  my  earlier  chapter?,  influenced  by  the  desire  of  keep- 
ing together  the  large  fortune  he  had  accumulated,  bequeathed  it 
almost  entire  to  his  only  son,  leaving  to  my  father,  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  his  daughters,  absolutely  nothing,  and  but  a 
very  moderate  provision  to  Mrs.  Dowse  and  Mrs.  Sliaw.  Elis 
■son,  Willium  Phillips,  for  many  years  Lieutenant- Governor,  and 
noted  for  his  large  munilicence,  public  and  private,  in  some  de- 
gree made  amends  to  his  aistere  for  this  distinction  in  his  favor, 
nod  yet  more  liberally  trom  time  to  time  during  his  lifetime  and 
by  his  will  to  his  nephew,  who  always  rendered  to  him  the  duty 
and  sen-ice  of  an  affectionate  son.  Mrs.  Dowse  and  Mrs.  Shaw 
did  not  change  to  the  end  of  their  long  lives  the  fashion  of  tho 
dress  of  their  prime,  and  they  remained  until  long  into  this  cen- 
tury in  look  and  manners  examples  of  the  genllewomen  of  tha 
pre-RevoIutionary  period.  Mr.  Dowse  had  been  much  about  the 
world,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Americans  who  eiigiiged  in  tha  , 
trade  with  China,  after  it  was  opened  to  us  by  the  Peace  of  1783, 
For  many  years,  however,  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Dedhnm, 
exercising  the  most  abundant  hospitality  to  his  friends,  and  re- 
lieving all  the  poverty  and  suffering  he  could  find  ouL  No  one 
who  ever  knew  him  could  forget  the  eager  cordiality  of  his  man- 
ners, and  the  almost  passionate  demonstrativeneas  of  his  tempers 
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menL  Wljen  I  was  b  lad,  and  fresh  from  the  fir^t  of  many  read' 
ings  of  Fitlding's  epic  novel,  I  used  lo  liken  Lim  to  Mr.  All- 
wortby  ;  and  yet  there  vaa  ao  enthusiasm  and  simplicity  of  chai^ 
acler  about  him  —  though  he  had  known  cities  and  ihe  manaera 
of  many  men,  though  he  had  seen  Garrick  and  Foole,  and  heard 
Burke  and  Siieridan  —  which  savored  rather  of  Parson  Adams, 
lliat  still  more  exquisite  creiition  of  "  the  prose  Homer  of  human 
nature."  But  it  is  time  to  return  to  John  Randolph's  letter,  from 
which  the  revered  and  beloved  images  it  casualiy  conjured  up 


have  lured  n 


Mr.  BAjmoLPB  to  Mr.  Qitikct. 

"  y/amfmn,  I>«iFn)lKr  U.  18U. 

"  SiK :  —  I  am  mider  a,  threefold  obligation  to  you  for  the  pleamre 
of  your  letter,  of  Mr.  Dowso's  acquiiintoncc,  and  the  perusal  of  yonr 
lively  and  interesting  address.  I  tike  them  in  the  order  of  auccession ; 
and  this  obligation  nrould  have  been  enriler  ncknon-ledged  but  for  my 
having  been  obliged  to  go  the  next  day  to  Baltimore,  whentu  I  have 
juxt  returned,  Tbe  morning  after  ita  receipt  I  devoted  lo  the  reading 
of  your  addrem  lo  the  Maraachu^tlfl  Agricultural  Society,  by  nlnch  I 
was  al  once  inslmcted  and  enlcrtnine<l,  and  bad  my  hand  on  the  goose- 
quill  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  writer,  when  one  of  the  barpiw  that 
Hit  about  these  regions,  and  which  neither  Virgil  nor  I  need  describe  to 
you, '  Bonded  down '  npon  me  and  made  uy  time  his  prey.  I  say  Kia, 
Cut  iJiis  TBJnpyre  bat  —  neither  bird  nor  beast  in  political  zoology  — 
was  of  the  masculine  gender. 

■■  If  I  knew  anything,  I  would  communicate  it  to  you,  but  I  find  my- 
self as  rav  as  if  I  had  been  just  catched  in  the  backwoods  and  caged 
tor  a  legator. 

"  Testerday  I  hod  tbe  pleasure  lo  bear  of  you  through  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  Bleecker. 


"la: 


r,  your  obliged  and  most  obedient  friend  and  servant, 

"JOBN   B&NDOLPB    or    BOA.\OEE. 


•'  P.  S.   My  sight  has  to  Ciilcd  me  that  I  can  hardly  read  c 
I  do  not  distinctly  tee  a  single  character  traced  by  my  pen. 
'■  Qa.     Addren  p.  9,  pyrnmidically  or  pjTamidally  ? 
[  N.  B.   Either  spelling  is  correct.] 


i^E  0?  JosiAB  (Knxcr. 

The  excdieat  Mr.  Doirac,  however,  hud  one  defect  in  his  al- 
inost  perfect  character; — 

"  Yet  ODD  faull  he  hod,  but  thut  was  a  thamper  I  " 
He  vas  a  Democrat,  —  a  Democrat  of  the  Democral«l  Consid- 
ering tIjQt  he  and  my  father  held  aiich  dinmetricaUy  opposite 
opinions  on  poinls  which  they  both  regarded  aa  vital  to  the  beat 
ioieresLs  of  tlieir  couatry,  and  tii\s  with  all  the  earoestnesi 
temperamcnte*  ofentraordinary  ardor,  it  ia  bonomble  to  them  both 
that  this  divergence  of  politics  never  divided  them  from  ont 
other  personally,  or  abated  the  wnrmlh  of  their  mutual  frieud- 
abip.  Mr.  Dowse  held  very  different  opinions  of  Mr.  Je&erf 
from  those  Mr.  Qaincy  entertained.  They  had  known  each  other 
personalty, —  I  believe,  abroad,  —  and  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
DowBO  was  not  anadectcd  by  the  personal  influence  of  which 
Mr.  iTfffereoQ  had  ao  large  a  gift.  At  any  rate,  be  was  a  per- 
sonal and  political  admirer  of  Ihut  renowned  leader,  and  they  had 
interchanged  friendly  oflices  with  one  another.  I  have  iu 
po&seasion  a  mighty  puneh-bowl  bearing  Mr.  JeSeri^oD'a  cipher 
and  his  famous  motto,  "  Beuellion  to  Ttbants  is  Obkdiemcs 
TO  Goi>,"  which  was  part  of  a  dinner-set  whicli  Mr.  Dowse  bad 
had  made  for  him,  at  his  request,  in  Canton,  wlien  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Slate.  Mr.  Dowse  hnving  been  unduly  delayed  in  China, 
Mr.  Jefftraon  had  been  obliged  to  provide  hiraaelf  with  another 
service.  Mr.  Dowse  refused  to  allow  his  friend  to  lake  the 
BuperfluouK  set  off  his  hands,  which  he  was  entirely  wilting  to  do, 
and  found  a  purchaser  for  it  in  a  gentleman  of  Boston,  whom  the 
cipher  suited,  and  who  did  not  object  to  the  motto.  The  pundi- 
bowl  and  a  pair  of  pitchers  he  retained  in  rei  nteinoriam.  To 
his  consistent  adherence  to  the  Democratic  party  in  the  midst  of 
social  surroundings  of  a  strongly  Federal  tendency,  Mr.  Dowse 
undoubtedly  owed  his  nomination  to  Congress,  and  his  winter 
Washington  ttiat  memorable  year,  to  which  he  alwnys  recurred 
as  the  modt  delightful  he  had  ever  t^pent,  for  personally  and 
daily  he  was  a  great  favorite  there.  He  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  vilal  importance  of  tlie  business  which  absorbed  tlie 
thoughls  of  Congress  and  the  nation.  "I  shall  never  regret 
having  come  to  Washington,"  he  wrote  to  hia  wife,  "'because  k 
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Las  gicea  mc  an  opportunity  lo  exerl  my  best  etTort^  Lowever 
fcoble,  to  prevent  ibe  extension  of  slavery  in  our  couulry."  I 
will  indulge  myBelf  with  inserting  a  few  extracts  from  this  domes- 
lie  correapondence,  as  alike  honorable  to  bis  clearness  of  insight 
anil  Ilia  consistent  love  of  liberty,  and  curious  as  contemporary 
records  of  on  actor  tn  a  pa.-'sage  of  history  ao  full  of  fate, 

"  Drcumber  20,  1819.  —  I  spent  an  hour  at  the  President'i  house  lost 
evening,  in  pleasant  con tersatjun,  Mra.  Monroe  becoming,  ss  it  were,  at 
nnrr.  no  old  acquaintance.  She  is  a  New  York  lady,  —  a  ver^  hand- 
•uuiu  woman,  elegant,  easy,  and  affable  in  her  manners.  The  President 
invited  nie  to  dine  with  bim  next  Friday,  and  mentioned  he  intended 
10  invite  the  ibreiga  ministers." 

Mr.  Monroe  was  a  fomier  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Dowse,  and 
bud  ftpent  the  night  before  entering  Boston,  in  July,  1817,  at  bia 
boii^e  in  Dedbnm. 


■'  Jamiar;/  8, 1S!0.  —  I  am  on  one  of  the  committees,  anCl  have  no 
lci<>iire  lufl.  unlen  I  forego  tbe  debates  in  the  House,  where  are  dis- 
playmi  such  powers,  such  eloquence,  as  at  least  rivals  the  British  Par- 
liament. I  confess  (and  it  shows  the  power  of  prejudice  to  beguile  the 
tinderstauding)  that  I  have  never  properly  appreciated  our  friend 
Quincy.  He  is  here  spoken  of  with  admiration,  and  his  last  letter  to 
mo  on  the  Missouri  question  delights  all  bis  friends.  In  political  wis- 
dom on  this  question  he  is  inferior  to  no  one.  Such  men  as  be  ought 
to  be  in  public  life. 

"  There  is  here  a  great  aweuiblage  of  talent  on  the  lloor  of  Con- 
gress.—  some  who  might  emulate  the  Athenian  orator,  whoso  'resist- 
Ivas  eloquence  wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie.'  To-morrow  comes 
on  tbe  great  question  of  Iho  Minouri  Territory,  the  people  of  which 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  become  a  State,  nod  claim  to  be  admitted 
Bssach;  and  they  also  claim  the  right  of  holding  slaves.  Tbe  qnestiun 
will  be  productive  of  much  leni,  not  to  say  animority,  on  both  sides. 

"  I  wish  you  could  be  present  sometimes,  and  hear  John  Randolph's 
wit.     It  is  the  most  deUcate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  keenest. 

"  If  Quincy  was  here  he  would  be  of  great  serriceto  us  on  the  great 
(]ne9tion  of  the  Missouri  Territory.  To  be  an  able  slHtesman  in  scish 
a  govrmnient  as  oure,  a  man  should  commence  bis  career  early  in  Ufe. 
The  twutbwn  people  have  a  great  prcpondenncy  of  talent  against  na. 


888  UFE  OF  JOSIAH  QmNCT 

^^Januarji  26.  — Yeiterday  began  a  sort  of  nkinniihing  on  the  Ilk* 
fouri  bunneflSb  This  preparatory  manceuviing  will  to-day  probablj  lead 
on  the  shock  of  battle.  The  question  is  undoubtedly  of  immenne  im- 
portance. On  one  side,  the  passions,  as  well  as  the  present  and 
apparent  interests,  of  the  Southern  people,  are  deeply  engaged ;  and, 
to  my  sorrow,  I  perceive  that  they  have  drawn  over  some  of  our 
Yankees.  The  cause  of  humanity,  religion,  and  sound  pdicy  is  the 
motire,  I  finnly  believe,  which  influences  the  other. 

a  .  .  .  ■ 

Fdmutry  5.  —  Missouri,  Missouri,  engages  all  attention.  Scarcely 
ever  was  so  great  a  question  agitated  before  a  human  tribunaL  A 
host  of  talents  is  brought  into  the  field.  In  the  Senate,  things  hare 
gone  against  us  deplorably,  owing  to  the  defection  of  our  Yankees. 
For  slaves,  twenty-seven;  against  slavery  in  Missouri,  sixteen.  I  am 
rejoiced  that  Otis  is  on  our  side.  The  leading  members  of  the  Senate 
are  now  spectators  in  our  House,  where  they  find  themselves  surpassed, 
I  suspect,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  eloquence.  I  wish  Quincy  was 
here  to  stem  the  torrent 

•  •  •  •  • 

'*  I  have  thought  that  the  oratorical  and  parliamentary  talents  were 
possessed  almost  exclusively  by  the  slave-holding  States.  But  to  my 
great  joy  I  find  it  is  not  so.  There  arc  good  men  of  great  minds  and 
acquirements  on  our  side,  and  it  fills  me  with  delightful  reflections,  a 
kind  of  awe  at  the  real  grandeur  of  the  human  character,  to  find  it 
capable  of  such  expansion. 

..... 

"  If  sound  policy,  if  reason,  if  religion,  if  virtue,  can  ever  success- 
fully combat  against  the  love  of  money,  —  the  sole  root  of  all  this  evil, 
—  then  shall  we  come  ofi*  victorious  in  this  great  Missouri  question. 

**  Randolph  finbhed  his  speech  yesterday,  not  much,  I  suspect,  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  He  said  his  nerves  were  unstrung,  and  his  bodily 
and  mental  powers  in  a  state  of  prostration ;  and  so  they  appeared  to 
be.  Not  all  his  talents  are  adequate  to  sustain  the  cause  he  has  em- 
}»arkcd  in. 

..... 

^'  As  to  putting  Maine  and  Missouri  together,  in  my  opinion  it  was 
a  jockeying  trick,  just  worthy  of  oetlers  in  a  liveiy-stable ;  and  I  sus- 
pect Clay  and  Holmes  were  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*'  March  8,  1820. —  Slavery  is  allowed  of  as  far  as  thirty-six  and  a 
half  degrees  of  latitude.     Some  people  think  the  Missourians  them- 
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«v1vra  will  !iiten]i(?t  elaven'  Iroiu  their  nev  State.  Il  woulil  be  tliuir 
pr(*Pnt  glory,  and  permanent  iappintw,  if  they  should  do  so.  I  fi'ol 
man  tTDfully  mortified  and  cast  down  at  the  result  of  our  Uinciiri 
BiU.  For  sUvny.  ninety;  agoinat  it,  eighty-seven.  Four  of  oar  nde 
■layvd  out  at  the  final  taking  of  the  qiiectJon;  and  luur  more  went  over 
sn<l  julnud  the  slaveholder?,  nhieb  optraied  aa  equivoleut  tu  eight 
agfunst  ui.  The  whole  counted  as  twelve  against  us,  who  ought  to 
hsvi-  been  fbt  us.  Whether  ibis  proceeded  from  wcakncM  or  Inaicb- 
er,v,  [  will  not  pretend  tu  say-  People  talk  pretty  much  as  if  this  bud 
\iern  )iroiight  nboul  by  sly,  underhand  Executive  iuQuence.  I  do  not 
prFien<l  to  judge,  or  to  (brm  any  opinion  about  it ;  but  if  there  were 
■trong  iv.-u»ii9  to  think  m>,  Monroe  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  next 
Frendeocy.  I  connder  our  nation  now  as  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the 
civilizud  nations  of  the  earth.  Wo  hod  it  in  our  power  10  stop  the 
proyreM  of  skvery,  and  ice  chose  lo  let  il  go  on."  ■ 

At  the  second  eesBion  of  the  General  Court,  JnnDary,  1831, 
the  speaker  of  tbe  House,  Mr.  Elijah  H.  MilU  of  Nonhnmpton, 
was  elected  IToited  SiRtea  Senator,  anil  Mr.  Quincy  was  cbospn 
Speaker  id  bis  stoad.  For  this  office  he  was  emineiilly  filled  by 
bis  long  parliRmeotary  eiperience,  and  by  hia  peculiar  talent  for 
the  de»|iutch  of  biwines?.  The  oeil  May  ho  was  re-elected  to 
the  Speakership,  but  resigned  il  before  bis  Icnn  of  ollice  expired 
to  take  the  p<Hl  of  Judge  of  tbe  Municipal  Court  of  Boston. 
This  was  a  jury  court  for  tbe  trial  of  all  offences  not  capital 
committed  in  the  town  of  Boston.  Its  jariMliclion  wa«  exclu- 
sircty  criminal.  During  tbe  short  time  be  remiuued  ou  ibe 
bench,  be  manifested,  not  only  great  discrimination  and  humiuiily 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  JQpliee,  but  a  facility  in  master- 
ing and  applying  the  principles  of  law  to  the  fact?  in  evidtfoce 
somewhat  remarkable  in  one  who  hud  been  so  long  it i lb- 
drawn  from  profei^sional  Hie.  The  roost  important  case  that 
came  l*efore  him  was  that  of  Joseph  T.  Buckinglium,  editor  of 
th«  Gulaxy,  a  weekly  paper  coudncted  with  greal  epiril  and 
much  ahilily,  for  a  libel  on  John  N.  Maffitt,  a  notorious  Metbudist 
minister  uf  thai  day,  and  faibor  of  the  notorious  Bebel  corsair  of 

•  Ur.  tMWM  nil|DB>  bu  •oat  in  Coognu  u  th*  end  of  the  long  Mulan, 
■ad  tpeut  ihcnstotbU  tir*U0«I1iuii,  where  Iw  died  In  1S2S,  in  tils  ti 
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iIm  «um  mDC  TU«  cms  exdtod  «  nrj  p 
pMtafl/  BiiKnif  Uie  retigiow  ptAlie,  whcne  dtfpkwara  Mr.  Bw 
ingluun  )ud  iticiimd  hj  rerx  great  |iUiiUK«  «f  spcwb  m  lo  MM 
prot&iaoDt  membere  of  it.  Mr.  Quincj  ruled,  tfaju  »  ^ 
onder  indictment  for  llticl  tn!^bt  be  aUownl  lu  {irorc  that  hi*  all 
gationi  wcrv  tnic.  and  that  ibej  were  puUubol  witli  good  I 
ti*ca  aud  fur  juUiAaltle  eixb.  He  ufwd  tW  Ibe  '-— —rr-! 
dixrtriQe.  thai  Uw  truth  rauld  not  be  admitted  in  evidowa  in> 
an  iiuliLtuieiii  for  liliel,  —  or,  as  uciuUjr  ]iut,  lliat  "the  gtm 
llie  tmdi,  tbe  grejiler  the  libel,"  —  was  uverrul«il  by  ibe  ez{M«| 
pruviiina  of  the  Conslituiian  of  the  HtMe,  which  nude  a  efMcil 
r«!%crvalion  for  its  ciliseuB  of  the  liberty  of  the  pr«&s  —  a  lilwrt 
tiukuowu,  u  aueh,  to  ihe  common  law,  —  and  declared  that  ■ 
parts  of  that  law  repugnant  to  that  liberty  are  not  to  be  eoi 
■lilered  law  under  the  Constitution.  Under  ihis  ruling  e*idene 
was  admitted  to  prove  the  tniib  of  the  charges  a^in^t  Mai 
and  ^Ir.  Rackinghom  not  a(y]uiited.  This  was  tlie  first  t 
thai  $uch  a  ruling  had  beeu  made  in  the  case  of  an  ordiuuj  in 
dictmcnt  for  a  libel  on  a  private  individual,  and  it  excited  mud 
ili^usAJon  and  no  liltio  ceuaure  at  the  time.  But  Mr.  Qniucy' 
law  of  libel  has  previuled,  and  is  now  llie  tsiabliabed  rule  a 
thia  country  and  in  England. 

]□  the  year  1630  ray  fatber  left  the  bouse  in  Summer  Sttee 
for  the  one  on  the  comer  of  Hamilton  Place  and  Tremout  Slreot 
wliich  wa;:  given  (o  him  by  bis  nncle,  Lieulenanl-GoTemor  Phil 
lips,  where  be  lived  until  he  removed  to  Cambridge  in  18S9| 
Tbe  house  was  not,  in  itself,  so  large  or  so  good  m  that  be  \d^ 
but  ils  situation  on  the  Common,  commanding  a  view  of  the  di» 
tant  country  and  tb«  western  sky,  made  it  a  much  more  tkgree^ 
■Uu  o:ie  to  live  in.  It  wits  a  change  in  every  respect  salisfactorf 
to  him«elf  and  bis  family,  and  nine  very  happy  winters  wen 
sjiuiit  under  that  roof. 
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THE  great  social  problems  wfaich  have  not  yet  ceaseil  to  vex 
political  philosophers  —  how  best  lo  provide  for  the  poor  and 
lo  treat  the  v!ciou«  and  the  crimiDal  members  of  societj —  had 
long  and  deeply  engnged  Mr.  Quincy'ci  thoughtful  co  aside  ration. 
The  growth  of  population  demanded  some  change  in  ihe  old 
almshouse  ejrsteni,  which  had  come  down  from  the  Colonial  times, 
and  which  answered  eutliciently  well  for  the  early  dajii  when 
paupers  were  few.  The  town  of  Boston,  though  'Us  population 
■mounted  to  hot  little  more  than  forty  thousand  souls,  was  doeely 
buill,  and  the  almshouic  in  ils  heart  ceased  to  be  suitable  or  suf- 
ficient for  the  growing  necesiitics  of  tlie  place.  Soon  afler  en- 
tering the  General  Court  in  1820,  Mr.  Quinoy  tnoved  for  an 
inijuiry  into  the  subject  of  pauperism,  and  was  made  chairman 
of  the  committee  raited  for  the  purpose.  Returtu  were  called 
for  from  all  the  towns  in  the  Slate,  giving  their  methods  and 
experience  in  the  matter  of  proTiding  for  the  poor.  From  such 
returns  he  made  a  report,  submitted  the  next  January,  which 
rODdGn»i.-d  the  enpt-rienre  of  Euglaiid  and  MaSBBchusettii  as  lo 
s  niethods  of  dealing  with  pauperism.  Thia  rejiort  was 
printed  and  ctrculntod,  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  throughont 
the  State,  and  I  belicvi^  the  improved  system  of  treating  the  de- 
pendtnt  poor,  —  especiimy  tlie  imitilulion  of  town  farms, —  which 
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has  replaced  the  old  ways,  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  dtstriba- 
tioQ  of  that  report,  if  it  did  not  absolutely  date  therefixmi.  The 
next  May  Mr.  Qaincy  was  appointed  by  the  town  chairman  of  a 
committee  on  the  same  sabjeet,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  he  made  to  the  town,  the  committee  was 
anthorized  to  provide  a  Hoose  of  Industry,  where  the  able-bodied 
poor  could  support  themselves  in  part,  and  where  the  impotent 
from  age  or  infirmity  could  be  comfortably  lodged  and  cared  for. 
A  tract  of  land  wma  purchased  in  South  Boston,  then  a  thinly 
inhabited  district,  and  a  suitable  building  erected.  Like  all 
changes,  even  for  tbe  better,  this  one  met  with  its  share  of  opposi- 
tion. The  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  a  body  elected  by  the  town, 
strenuously  resisted  thb  diange  in  the  disposition  of  the  paupers 
in  their  charge,  and  it  was  not  fully  completed  for  several  years, 
in  consequence  of  their  persistent  opposition.  Popular  prejudice 
was  aroused  against  this  innovation  on  the  ancient  usages.  It 
was  pronounced  cruel  to  compel  the  poor  to  leave  the  town  in 
which  they  had  lived  all  their  lives,  and  the  paupers  themselves 
were  almost  ready  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  their  oppressors. 
And  so  kind  and  gentle  was  the  spirit  in  which  those  unfortunates 
were  treated  in  those  days,  that  none  were  colonized  to  South 
Boston  excepting  with  their  own  consent,  while  the  town  govern- 
ment lasted.  Some  of  Uiese  sturdy  beggars,  with  a  spirit  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  resolutely  refused  to  change  their  quarters,  de- 
claring ^  that  they  had  not  gone  into  the  almshouse  to  work  " ! 

Mr.  Quincy's  experience  as  a  criminal  judge  had  made  him 
consider  the  bearings  of  poverty  upon  the  welfare  of  society  yet 
more  deeply,  as  well  as  those  of  vice  and  crime  with  which  he 
was  called  upon  more  immediately  to  deal.  In  March,  1822,  in 
his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  he  treated  at  large  of  these  three 
topics,  and  showed  their  relations  to  one  another  in  a  very  lucid 
manner,  and  indicated  those  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  the  crim- 
inal classes,  such  as  classification  and  separation  in  penitentiaries, 
and  the  substitution  of  private  for  public  executions,  which  have 
since  been  almost  universally  adopted  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  intelligent  zeal  he  had  shown  in  the  matter  of  these  much- 
needed  reforms,  together  with  his  well-tried  integrity  and  activi- 
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ty,  suggested  bim  to  tliose  inhabitunU  oT  tlie  town  wfao  were  tho 
iDoal  coDverstuit  ivitli  ila  municipal  afiairs  as  llie  fitteat  person  to 
orgMUKB  tlie  new  form  of  goTemment,  after  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  exeliauge  ibc  old  popular  rule  by  town  meeiings  for 
one  by  a  civic  corporallon.  This  cbange  Mr.  Quincy  resitted  by 
spei^uli  and  pen  us  lung  as  there  was  any  cbance  of  defeating  it. 
He  believed  the  pure  democracy  of  the  town  meeting  more  t^uiled 
to  the  character  of  the  people  of  New  England,  and  less  liable  to 
corruptioQ  and  abuse,  than  a  more  compact  government  Uut  his 
opposition  vas  vain ;  tbe  city  cbnrter  was  granted  by  the  Legblar 
tare,  and  accepted  by  the  people,  and  he  presided  on  the  26th  of 
Hnreb,  1622,  as  moderator  of  the  last  town  meeting  ever  held 
in  Faneuil  Hull.  A  body  of  the  most  substantial  cili/ena,  and 
tbe  most  experienced  in  conducting  the  town  nflairs,  invited  bim 
to  Bland  as  candidate  for  tbe  olfice  of  Mayor,  on  no  party  grounds 
whatever,  but  solely  on  account  of  bis  eminent  fitness  for  the 
work  of  organizing  the  new  govemmenU  He  accepted  their  iu> 
vilation,  never  dreaming  of  the  office  being  made  one  of  tbe 
prises  of  party.  The  Federal  leaders,  however,  did  not  litko 
this  view  of  the  matter,  and  lliey  bad  arranged  it  that  Mr. 
HATTison  Gray  Otis,  who  just  then  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
L'niled  Siate«  Senate,  should  be  the  first  Mayor  of  Boston,  as 
■he  stepping-stone,  it  was  believed,  to  the  Governorship  of  the 
Suite.  They  accordingly  nominated  him,  and  Mr.  Quincy  was 
placed  in  a  most  delicate  po^itioo,  between  what  he  owed  to  bis 
friends  whose  nomination  he  had  accepted,  and  his  obligations  to 
his  party,  which  had  set  up  a  candidate  of  its  own.  This  prc»- 
reeding  of  tbe  Federal  managers  did  not  please  the  citizens 
who  hud  made  Sir.  Quincy  their  lirsl  choice,  and  tljey  would  not 
release  bim  from  bb  promise ;  and  although  his  most  valued  per- 
Miiutl  frii^nd*  and  his  most  honored  relatives  ui^ed  him  to  with- 
draw, and  so  prevent  a  breach  in  tbe  Federal  parly,  be  felt 
himself  bound  lo  suuid  by  the  men  who  stood  by  bim.     At  the 

n  he  would  have  been  chosen,  beyond  a  doubi,  had  not  tbe 
KratiL,  tbe  night  before,  set  up  Mr.  Thoniaa  L.  Winthropv 

It  the  knowledge  of  that  genllcman,  and  fo  his  great  dis- 
which  drew  off  votes  enough  to  defeat  the  election. 
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Mr.  QDincy  tuul  much  the  lu^esl  rote,  and  lacked  oolj  about 
a  liunilred  of  «n  absolute  majoritj.  Ue  gUdljr  eeiMd  the  oppor- 
lunity  of  withdrawing  lui  nunc,  and,  Mr.  Oti^'s  friends  dcring 
the  Bnme  thin^  by  him,  Mr.  John  Pliillip?  was  elected  at  the  next 
choice.  Mr.  I'hilli[M  retiring  at  the  end  of  his  year,  Mr.  Qainejr 
WHR  '■lertcd  his  buccusmt  without  material  opposition. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1823,  be  was  inHuguntted  as  tlie  seoond 
Jtlnyor  of  Beaton,  in  FanL-uil  Hall,  and  eniured  at  once  upon  the 
iliMrhnrge  of  his  new  dutina  with  clmrauteriolie  activity  and  zeaL 
During  the  mayoralty  of  fais  prBdccensor,  llie  ailminlstraliDa  of 
the  affaire  of  the  cily  had  not  diffaivd  malerially  from  that  of  the 
town  it  had  supersuded-  Mr.  Phillips  was  a  man  of  excellent 
abilities,  sound  judgment,  and  Bierliag  integrity.  He  retaioed 
his  seat  in  the  Siai«  Senate  and  hid  place  aa  its  Prei^ident,  and 
jicrforraed  the  duties  of  his  civic  office  in  the  spirit  and  after  iJie 
fashion  of  a  faithful  chairman  of  the  Seleclmen  under  the  town 
gorernnienl.  Mr.  Phillips  was  etrictly  my  father's  contempo- 
rary, and  perhaps  liis  most  intimate  and  valued  friend  from  boy» 
hood.  His  death,  nhicli  occurred  very  saddcnly  in  June,  1823, 
was  severely  fislt  and  deeply  deplored  by  mj  father,  as  the 
Iteaviest  loss  he  had  met  with  since  that  of  his  mother.  Mr. 
Phillipj  had  been  in  the  public  service  of  Hassitchusetts,  in  one 
station  or  another,  for  almost  the  whole  of  bis  mature  life,  and 
the  State  had  no  more  trusted  and  respected  citizen.  He  will  be 
Icnown,  however,  to  the  present  generation,  and  hereafter,  chiefly 
as  the  father  of  his  celebrated  son,  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips. 

Mr.  Quincy's  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  more 
vigorous  administration  of  afiitirs  was  to  claim  the  privilege  of 
doing  the  chief  of  the  work  himself.  He  made  himself  chairman 
of  all  the  committees  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  took  the 
laboring  oar  into  his  own  hand.  The  opposition  of  the  Overseers 
of  tlie  Poor  to  the  removal  of  the  paupers  from  the  almsliouse  in 
Boston,  llie  condition  of  which  had  grown  to  be  abi^olutely  dis- 
graceful to  the  city,  prevented  the  completion  of  that  favorite 
measure  of  his  until  1825,  when  it  was  finally  effijcted.  The 
evils  attendant  on  the  promiscuous  mingling  of  the  honest  poor 
with  rogues  and  vagabonds  were  mitigated  by  the  establishment 
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of  the  first  House  of  Correction,  properly  bo  called,  in  Boston, 
■luring  ilio  first  jeat  of  liis  mayoralty.  A  building  in  the  jail- 
yard  was  aaed  at  first  for  tliis  purpose,  but  the  eslablishmenL  wag 
anerwards  rcmov^  to  South  Boslou,  near  the  House  of  Industry. 
The  i«paralion,  more  important  yet,  of  the  young  convicts  from 
the  old  in  places  of  penal  restraint,  led  to  the  eslablisbment  of  * 
House  of  Refonuation  for  Juvenile  Offf  ndem,  the  results  of  which, 
both  direct,  in  the  large  proportion  of  young  perwns  who  were 
Euved  to  society  by  its  means,  and  indirect,  by  the  encouragement 
vrhich  its  successful  experiment  has  given  to  the  system  else- 
where, have  been  of  the  huppient  nature.  These  instil uiion a 
were  long  regarded  as  models  in  their  several  kinds,  and  Mr. 
Quiocy  always  looked  upon  tliem  with  peculiar  aalisfaction  as 
being  largely  creations  of  his  own.  The  House  of  Itcformation 
for  Juvenile  OtTendem  excited  the  particular  admiration  of  Messrs. 
Beaumont  and  De  Tociueville,  when  they  visited  Boston  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiries  with  which  they  were  charged  by  the 
French  govemmenL  They  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  such 
an  iustitution  could  be  established  in  France;  "but,"  U.  de 
Towjueville  added,  "it  would  be  essential  to  its  success  that 
Uoclon  should  lend  to  it  the  first  superintendent  and  organizer 
of  her  own  institution,"  — the  Rev.  Eleazar  M.  P.  WelLs  D.D., 
whose  life  has  been  one  long  service  of  the .  unfortunate  and 
suffering  dawee. 

The  inlemal  police  of  the  city  was  another  matter  which 
called  for  the  aniious  attention  of  the  new  Mayor.  The  main- 
lenance  of  order,  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  the  protec^on  of 
thn  public  health,  the  suppression  of  impudent  rice^  and  the  swift 
and  sure  overtaking  of  crime,  devolved  upon  him,  and  with  no 
Kufficient  force  to  fulfil  these  demands  of  his  office  The  policing 
of  cities  was  very  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country,  or  in 
Kngland,  uniil  the  reform  initiated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  &Ir. 
tjuincy  had  to  work  with  such  inUrumeuta  as  law  luid  custom  sf. 
forded  him,  and  he  used  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  entire 
police  force  then  consisted  of  a  constabulary  twenty-four  strong, 
and  a  body  of  eighty  night-watchmen,  of  whom  not  more  than 
eighteen  wero  on  duty  at  the  same  time  I     It  seems  hardly  credi- 
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ble  that  a  city  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  inhabitants 
could  have  been  kept  in  peace  and  safety  by  so  small  a  force, 
and  I  apprehend  that  it  was  without  a  parallel  in  this  country  or 
in  Europe.  But  the  population  of  Boston  at  that  time  was  sin- 
gularly homogeneous.  The  great  Irish  and  German  emigrations 
had  not  then  set  in.  The  city  was  eminently  English  in  its 
character  and  appearance,  and  probably  no  town  of  its  size  in 
England  had  a  population  of  such  unmixed  English  descent  as 
the  Boston  of  forty  years  ago.  It  was  AnglU  ipsis  Angtior,  — 
more  English  than  the  English  themselves.  Tlie  inhabitants  of 
New  England  at  that  time  were  descended,  with  scarcely  any  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood,  from  the  Puritan  emigration  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  kept  the  peace  and  maintained  or- 
der themselves,  without  the  need  of  guardians  to  take  care  of 
them.  The  number  of  constables  and  watchmen  was  not  in- 
creoised  during  Mr.  Quincy's  mayoralty,  and  all  he  could  con- 
tribute towards  their  efficiency  was  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
men,  and  the  appointment  of  a  competent  head,  under  the  style 
of  the  City  Marshal. 

Still,  quiet  and  well-ordered  as  Boston  was,  in  general,  there 
was  one  disgraceful  district  which  had  set  at  defiance  for  years 
the  attempts  of  the  town  authorities  to  reduce  it  to  order.  In- 
famous houses  were  openly  maintained,  the  resort  of  the  worst 
part  of  the  population.  Murders  had  notoriously  been  com- 
mitted there,  and  it  was  believed  that  by  no  means  all  had  been 
brought  to  light.  The  head  of  the  old  town  police  told  Mr. 
Quincy  that  thi!^  nuisance  could  not  be  abated  witliout  a  military 
force.  No  man's  life  would  be  safe  that  should  attempt  it.  Mr. 
Quincy  asked  him  if  vice  and  villany  were  too  strong  for  the 
police ;  to  which  he  replied :  **  I  think  so.  At  lea.<t,  it  has  long 
been  so."  "There  shall  be  at  least  an  attempt  to  execute  the 
laws,"  said  the  Mayor ;  and  he  proceeded  to  make  it.  On  exam- 
ining the  terms  of  the  City  Charter,  he  found  that  he  had  not  the 
powers  under  it  necessary  for  a  summary  suppression  of  this  nest 
of  vice  and  villany,  so  he  was  obliged  to  act  only  in  his  capacity 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  His 
first  step  was  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  fiddlers  who 
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inspired  Uie  oi^es  of  the  dance-houses,  tinder  an  old  Provinciftl 
Biatute  ne*er  repealed,  luued  at  those  troubiera  of  tlie  night- 
watchea  ;  and  his  next,  to  lake  away  the  liccDi^eg  of  all  llie  tip- 
pliDg-dhops  and  bar-rooiuB  in  the  rof^ion  round  about.  Deprived 
Bt  once  of  music  and  of  drink,  the  enemy  euccumbed  to  tlie 
authority  of  law  without  re^iaianre.  The  nuisance  was  thoF' 
uughly  abated,  and,  though  vice  might  not  have  lost  balf  itB  mis- 
cluef,  it  was  stripped  of  much  of  il^  grassness.  and  public  decency 
was  no  more  inaulled  by  its  flaunting  insolence.  That  jiort  of 
the  town  is  now  covered  with  the  bouses  of  respectable  and 
wealthy  cilizeDe,  many  of  whom  probably  do  not  know  to  whose 
heritage  they  have  succeeded.  On  another  occasion  a  riot  waa 
proceeding  in  another  part  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
Htroying  Bome  houses  of  ill-fame.  The  constabulary  were  entire- 
ly insufficient  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  &Ir.  Quincy,  casting 
about  for  a  proper  force,  bethought  him  of  the  draymeo,  or 
truckmen  as  they  were  then  denominated.  I  believe  the  long 
narrow  vehicle  on  two  wheels,  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  bnr- 
demi,  called  "  a  truck,"  is  now  extinct,  but  it  was  then  the  chief 
one  in  use  ;  and  the  truckmen,  generally  owning  their  ltor«es  and 
trucks,  were  a  very  substantial  and  respectable,  as  well  as  a  burly 
and  re«olnte  set  of  men.  A  word  to  one  or  two  of  the  leaders 
among  them  brought  the  brotherhood  to  the  aid  of  the  Mayor, 
wliO,placing  himself  at  iheir  head,  and  making  the  proper  strata^ 
dispuBitiouB,  swept  the  rioters  out  of  the  street  by  mere  force  of 
muscle,  and  sent  iheoi  about  their  busiueM. 

Another  depariment  of  urgi-ni  importance  to  the  city,  which  it 
was  Mr.  Quincy's  good  fortune  lo  put  upon  a  better  footing  tlmn 
ever  before,  was  tlie  Fire  Department.  This  existed  in  a  very 
primitive  form  when  he  came  into  office.  Engines  were  pro- 
vided by  the  [own,  manned  by  voluntary  companies,  and  olilicered 
by  fite-wards  ele<?ted  by  the  people.  The  engines  were  of  small 
power,  and  at  a  fire  depended  entirely  for  their  supply  of  wuter 
upoa  fire-bucketa  passed  along  lines  of  volunteer  spectators  reach- 
ing to  the  nearest  pump.  It  was  the  theoretical  right  of  the  Gre- 
wanls  to  compel  all  and  singular  ihey  met  lo  fall  into  the  line, 
and  tradition  eaid  they  had  been  known  in  timet  past  to  knock 
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rvcuBiuta  down  with  tlie  polo  which  was  the  cfuigu  of  their 
office.  Bui  per«ua£)on  wait  the  only  luQuoooe  used  williin  thv 
memory  of  man,  and  the  scerra  jil  a  firo  waa  one  of  Ihe  lea»t  eo* 
couraging  manifeeUition;  (MMslble  of  the  democratic  principle  re- 
duced tu  practice.  It  whs  assumed  lo  be  ibe  duly  of  every 
clIiKd  to  rueh  to  iho  srwne  nf  xciion  at  the  flmt  atrnlie  of  (he  fire- 
bell,  carrying  with  him  bis  buckets,  aD<)  ptirhnps  b  b^  for  the 
rescue  of  ruluablea  from  the  lUmes.  Anil,  as  a  general  rule^  the 
confusion  wae  grt^al  in  proportioii  to  the  number  who  came  with 
ihe  best  diipoeitions  to  be  of  service,  but  wlio  too  generally  were 
only  in  the  way.  The  single  mind  of  a  ooauntuiiler-in-cbiet^  as 
neccsBsry  at  a  fire  aii  in  a  bailie,  wita  wanting,  and  consequently 
even  the  imperfect  means  at  band  were  not  turned  lo  ihe  best 
oeonunt.  New  York  nud  PhilsJelphia  vere  both  of  ibera  in  ad- 
vance of  Boston  in  thi«  paniculnr,  anil  Mr.  Quincy,  us  ibe  magia- 
lnil«  churged  with  tlic  safety  of  the  city,  was  greatly  deaimui  of 
adopting  the  latest  improTemcnn  for  putting  out  firei.  But  ho 
had  most  determined  opposition  to  encounter.  The  oM  ways 
had  been  good  enough  for  their  fathers,  and  why  not  for  ihem? 
The  inlroduclion  of  hot^e  for  the  supply  of  the  engines  was  ridi- 
onled,  and  denounced  as  absurd,  and  almost  wicked.  The  pur- 
chase of  engines  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  wns  an  uffivnt 
10  the  mechanics  of  Boston.  The  cisterns  or  restirioira  which 
wero  provided  at  convenient  poinU  to  make  sure  of  a  sufficiency 
of  water  were  "  the  inverted  monuments  of  Quincy's  extrava- 
gance." It  wa^  not  without  difficulty  that  the  necessary  powen 
for  a  reorganization  of  ihe  deporUnent  were  ohtnincd  from  the 
Legislalure,  and,  when  obiained,  tlie  inbabiiants,  who%  consent 
was  to  be  first  had,  sanctioned  the  change  by  a  majority  of  only 
about  a  hundred.  The  system  thus  introduced,  though  far 
enough  from  the  admirable  one  which  now  exists,  eoon  com- 
mended itself  to  the  entire  community  by  the  greater  Bense  of 
security  which  it  inspired,  of  which  the  fact  that  ibe  insamnce 
companies  at  once,  of  ihcir  own  accord,  reduced  their  rates  by 
twenly  per  cent,  was  a  saligfactory  proof. 

The  circumstance  of  the  greatest  local  inlerest  in  Mr.  Quincy's 
municipal  administration  was  the  building  of  the  Faneuil  Hall 


Harkel-hoase.  The  convenieDces  for  the  provisioning  of  the 
cily  were  at  llial  tine  of  a  verj  limileJ  description,  and  one  of 
the  fitst  considerations  which  occurred  to  him  after  enlemig  on 
bis  office  vae,  bow  these  could  he  enlarged  and  improved  without 
givat  expense  to  the  ciiy.  From  first  to  last  he  encountered  op- 
[MHiilion  in  every  shape,  —  of  the  selfi^^h  interests  of  the  propertj- 
holdera  whom  it  was  necessary  lo  bay  out.  of  the  parties  whose 
vested  interests  in  the  old  state  of  things  were  endiingerod,  of 
demagogues  who  were  ready  to  lay  hold  of  any  occasion  of  jier- 
Hiiadingihc  people  that  they  were  io  dangerof  ruin,  and  of  cautious 
citizens  who  dreaded  the  creation  of  an  unmanageable  city  debt. 
I  have  iioi  the  »pace,  nor  would  it  be  generally  interesting  at  this 
day,  to  trace  the  whole  progress  of  this  remaHiable  transactioa ; 
aixl  I  cannot  ftaie  the  result  better  or  more  compactly  than  ho 
ha»  done  it  himself  in  his  Municipal  History  of  Boston."  "A 
granite  mat^et-house,  two  stories  high,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
fire  feet  lopg.  filly  feet  wide,  covering  twenty-seven  thonuind  feet 
of  laud,  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
siuid  dollars.  Six  new  streets  were  opened,  and  a  seventh 
greutly  enlarged,  indudmg  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  ibou- 
snail  square  fuct  oif  land ;  and  Hots,  docks,  and  wharf-rights  ob- 
tained of  tlie  extent  of  one  hundred  and  foriy-two  thousand 
»(]unre  feel.  All  this  was  accomplished  in  the  centre  of  a  popu- 
lous city,  not  only  without  any  tax,  debt,  or  burden  upon  its 
pecuniary  resources,  but  with  large  permanent  additions  to  its 
real  and  productive  property."  The  land  made  by  filling  up 
the  dock  on  a  pari  of  which  the  llarket-house  stands  sold  for 
enough  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  uperution,  nhile  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  city  was  increased  by  the  value  of  the  waro- 
hoiues  built  upon  it.  It  was  thought  not  inappropriate  by  many 
citizens  of  that  day,  UutI  the  building  should  bear  the  name  of 
the  ma^trate  wlioiie  pains  and  skill  had  virtually  made  u  fr«e 
gift  of  it  to  the  city.  But  this  suggestion  was  overruled,  and 
hi*  name  given  only  to  the  Urge  hall  over  the  centre  of  the 
Alarkc'i-housc     But  1  believe  that  the  people  to  this  day  know 

■  AHunlclimJ  Kl^turr  orths  Tovti  SDil  CllrorBoloD  dqring  (wo  OnturHS, 
rnim  »«<pt(«ab«  i;,  l«3a,  to  Sopleaber  IT,  ISStt,  p.  T4. 
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and  ipeak  of  it  onlj  at  "The  Qnincj  llarket,"  >  derinlioa  of 
tba  titla  which  iti  contriTer  nguded  m  mndi  mora  hooonble  to 
himMlf,  u  proGMdii^  ditectljr  ttoai  the  sovereign  foonUm  of 
hoDor,  thao  if  it  had  bean  fbmudlj  cooferred. 

It  ii  hardly  nmeaaat;  to  saj  that  Mr.  Qnioc;  gave  great  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  and  improremeat  of  the  public  Kbools,  and 
I  believo  thej  had  noTor  been  in  a  better  state  than  thej  were 
daring  hia  official  term.  The  tmly  innoration  which  was  at- 
tempted in  hii  time  upon  the  old  cnatoms  of  the  town  wai  an  ex- 
perimental High  School  fi>r  girls,  which  had  a  brief  trial  of  a 
Tear  or  two^  and  was  thei  abandoned.  The  suggestion  of  the 
eatabliahment  of  a  idiool  for  carrTiog  the  edncation  of  girls  lo 
■a  advanced  a  pcunt  aa  that  of  boys  in  the  Latin  and  High 
Sdioola,  was  one  which  natBrallj  Gommended  itself  to  the  gen- 
eral pnblic,  and  the  experiment  was  fairly  tried  under  the 
mastership  of  Mr.  Ebeneser  Bailey,  a  leacher  of  great  experi- 
ence and  skill.  In  one  sense  it  only  succeeded  too  well.  The 
number  of  candidates  fit  for  admission  was  entirely  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  school-house  at  the  start,  with  the  pro«pect  of 
growing  still  larger  every  year.  And  in  one  important  respect 
the  plan  was  found  not  to  work  as  its  projectors  had  expected  it 
would.  The  majority  of  the  ^rls  who  could  pass  the  preliminary 
examination  were  found,  to  come  from  the  wealthier  classes,  who 
coald  parchase  for  them  special  instruction,  or  were  competent  to 
afford  it  themselves.  More  than  half  the  candidates  came  from 
private  schools.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  question, 
the  practical  objections  lo  the  scheme  seemed  insuperable,  and  it 
was  abandoned.  This  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  gave  rise  to 
great  discontent,  and  brought  much  obloquy  upon  Mr.  Qoincy, 
who  was  known  to  regard  the  plan  as  impracticable,  although  the 
dty  government,  as  a  body,  consented  to  the  final  action.  He 
submitted  patiently  to  be  the  object  of  this  popular  injustice,  be- 
ing fiilly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  the  course  the  matter 
bxA  was  light  and  necessary.  And  his  judgment  on  this  point 
was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  scheme  was  not  revived  until 
aAer  many  years,  when  it  took  the  form  of  the  present  admirable 
Kormal  Schod,  of  which  Boston  has  just  reason  to  be  prood. 


r  OF  LtTAYErm 

Tlio  visit  of  General  Lafuyette  to  the  United  Stati?s  occurred 
during  Mr.  Quince's  mnyoralty,  and  it  tvaa  his  good  fortune  to 
invite  and  welcome  him  to  the  hospitalitiea  of  lloston.  It  wna  a 
season  of  general  jay,  unbroken  by  n  whisper  of  dissent,  in  whicli 
boib  poliiical  parties,  and  every  religious  sect,  and  all  conditions 
of  men,  united  in  expressing  their  graliludc  to  the  early  friend  of 
their  country.  As  uion  as  it  was  known  that  General  Lafayette 
proposed  coming  to  America,  the  City  Council  of  Boston  di- 
rected the  Mayor  to  invite  him  lo  land  in  their  diy,  from  which 
he  had  sailed  when  he  took  hia  departure  from  the  country  more 
than  forty  years  before. '  The  following  correspondence  accord- 
ingly took  place  between  them:  — 

Ma.  QuoiCT  TO  Gesbrai.  Lafatette. 

"DHCTtD  Siina  or  Aanusi,  Bonos,  HirA  30,  IBM. 
"Sts:  —  Tour  iotentiaD  to  visit  the  United  Statca  has  b«i>n  made 
known  to  its  citizens  by  the  proceedings  of  their  naliooal  Legislature. 
'Hm  city  of  Bwton  sbiuvs  in  the  universal  pleasure  which  the  expecta- 
tion of  so  interesting  an  event  has  diffused ;  but  it  has  causes  of  sat'»- 
faetiuu  peculiarly  its  own.     Many  of  its  inhabitants  recollect,  and  all 
liavti  ho«rd,  of  your  former  residence  in  this  metropolis,  —  of  the  de- 
l^hl  with  which  you  were  greeted  on  your  second  viut  to  tlii*  countryi 
—  and  of  the  acclanialions  of   a  grateliij  multitude  whicli  attended 
you,  when  lalUng  from  this  harbor,  on  your  last  departure  froiu  the 
ITnitod  Statei, —  and  olio  of  that  act  of  munificence  by  which  in  later 
times  you  extended  the  hand  of  relief  iu  their  dislruM.     These  cir- 
cumstances have  impressed  upon  the  inhabitunts  of  this  city  a  vivid 
reeoDection  of  your  person,  and  a  peculiar  interest  in  your  charactei^   j 
endearing  you  to  their  remembrance  by  sentiments  of  personal  g 
tude,  as  well  as  hy  thai  sense  of  national  obligation  with  which  l! 
citizens  of  the  t'nited  States  are  univcraally  penetrated.     With  fed 
ing>  of  this  kind  the  City  Conned  of  Boslont  in  accordance  with  i 
general  wish  uf  llieir  coiutitucnts,  have  directed  me  to  address  this  U 
ter  to  you,  and  to  expreas  the  hope,  that,  should  it  comport  with  yoq 
convcniimcc,  you  would  do  them  the  honor,  on  yonr  ensuing  visit  t 
the  United  l^tates,  to  disembark  in  thii  city,  and  to  c 
assurance  tlwt  no  event  could  pcasibly  be  more  grateful  to  its  Jnlu^V 
itanlsi  —  that  nowhera  eonld  you  meet  with  a  more  cordiut  wijpome,^  ] 
that  you  could  6nd  nowhere  hearts  more  capablu  uf  appreciuticg  your 
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eulf  Mai  Htd  McrifiM*  in  the  came  of  Amaieaa  treodooL,  or  nora 
nadjr  to  acknowledge  and  honor  tliat  chontcteiutic  muAnni^  cf  Tirtna 
with  which,  through  a  loog  Ule,  and  in  tcenm  of  nnezanipled  difficulty 
and  danger,  yon  have  iteadfutlj  maintained  the  canM  of  an  enli^it- 
«n0d  dvil  liberty,  in  both  hMniipheres. 

"  Verj  Kapectfbllf,  I  am  jour  obedient  servant, 

"JOflUH    QdMOT." 

ODnEAL  Latatzttk  to  Hb.  Quinct. 

xpua,  Nv  »,  im. 

"Sat  — Amidit  the  new  and  highmarluof  benerolence  the  people 
of  the  United  Statca  and  their  repreKntatiTea  have  IaIbI j  ddgned  to 
confer  npon  me,  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  recoil*  thoM  particular 
Mntimenta  of  the  citiienB  of  BoMon  which  have  blened  and  delighted 
tho  firat  yean  of  my  public  career,  and  the  grateful  bbbm  of  which  haa 
erer  nnce  been  my  reward  and  support 

"  I  joyfully  anticipate  the  day,  not  very  remote,  thank  God,  when  I 
may  revisit  the  glorious  cradle  of  Ameriean,  and  in  future,  I  hope,  of 
universal  liberty.  Your  to  honorable  and  gratifying  invitation  would 
have  been  directly  complied  with,  in  the  ciLie  to  which  you  please  to 
allude.  But  while  I  profoundly  feel  the  honor  intended  by  iLe  offer 
of  a  national  ship,  I  hope  I  shall  incar  no  blame  by  the  determination 
I  have  taken  to  embark  as  «oon  as  it  is  in  my  power  on  board  a  private 
vessel.  Whatever  port  1  shall  first  attain,  I  shall  with  the  same  csger- 
nees  hasten  to  Boston,  and  present  its  beloved,  revered  inhabitanta,  as 
I  have  the  honor  to  offer  it  to  you,  sir,  with  the  homage  of  my  adec' 
lionate  gratitude  and  devoted  respect. 

"  Lafatkttk." 

Lafayette  arrived  Id  New  York  on  the  16th  of  August,  1824, 
and  four  days  aftervrards  left  that  dty  for  Boston,  and  entered 
upon  the  triumphal  progress  in  which  he  passed  through  the  land. 
He  Brrived  at  the  house  of  his  old  companion  in  arms,  Governor 
Eustia,  on  the  evening  of  the  2Sd,  where  he  passed  the  night. 
The  next  rooming  he  was  escorted  by  a  cavalcade  of  citizens  to 
the  city,  at  the  boundary  of  which  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Quincy, 
who  received  him  with  the  following  address;  — 

"  Gekeral  Lafayette  :  —  The  citizens  of  Boston  welcome  yon  on 
your  return  to  the  United  States, —  mindful  of  your  early  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  American   Independence,  grateful   for    your    distinguished 
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chAni  in  ibe  perils  and  gloriix  of  its  Mliievciaent.  Wfaen,  urged  by  a 
generous  (vidinuIi;,  you  GrA  kniled  on  tliese  Aaret,  you  found  a  pen* 
pie  engagi^  in  on  arduous  and  uTeotfal  struggle  fin-  liberty,  witb  Ep- 
poniatly  JnadequaU!  meaui,  lud  uujdgt  dubious  omeos- 

"  After  tin'  l.ipf*  of  nearly  half  a  century,  you  find  the  same  ]«opIe 
provperoui  beyond  all  hope  or  precedent,  —  their  liberty  fecnre,  silting 
in  it*  strength,  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

"  In  your  youth  you  juininl  the  Btandsrd  of  three  millions  of  pwiple, 
n  unequal  and  uncertun  coufliet.  In  your  sdvaiiced  age 
you  Ktum  and  arc  met  by  tea  millions  of  people,  their  descendant*, 
wbow  htiajiB  throng  hither   to  greet  your  approach  aad  to   nijoice 


tierc  Mr.  Quincy  was  interrupted  by  ibe  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude around,  and,  al\er  pausing  until  ibe  tumult  bad  in  aomo 
degree  fubaided,  he  time  continued  :  — 

"  Thii  is  not  the  mnvement  of  a  turbulent  popnlace,  eiciled  by  the 
frtxli  bnrcb  of  tome  rot^ent  conqueror.  It  ii  a  gmvc,  inanl,  io- 
Ullvcttuxl  impulse.  A  whole  peo|ilu  la  thtt  enjoyment  of  freeilom  aa 
perfect  as  the  condition  of  our  nature  permits  recur,  with  gnititiidu 
incrcasini;  with  the  daily  increasing  sense  of  their  blessing,  to  the 
memory  of  Ilicve  who,  by  their  labor*  and  in  thoir  blood,  laid  the 
fbimdalion  of  our  liberties. 

"  Your  name,  fir,  —  the  name  of  Lafayette,  —  is  aMOcial«d  with  the 
moot  prrilout  anil  iiKMt  ^orious  periods  of  nur  Revolution,  —  with  the 
iwperiduilib  name  cf  Washin-^n.  and  of  that  nametmis  basl  of  heroes 
which  adorn  the  proudcal  arcliives  of  Amcriean  history,  and  ant  en^n- 
Tcn  in  iiid^-lible  traces  on  the  hwirts  of  the  whole  Anericao  people. 

*■  Accept,  then,  sir,  in  tlie  tiiiccrc  spirit  in  which  it  is  olTi-red,  this 
simple  tribute  to  your  virtue*.  Again,  nr,  the  citizens  of  Boston  bid 
yon  welcome  to  the  cradle  of  American  Independence,  and  lo  scenes 
consecrated  with  the  blood  shed  by  th(^  earliest  martyra  in  its  cause." 

General  Lafayette  then  made  the  following  reply:  — 

"The  emotions  of  gratitude  and  love  which  I  hBTe  been  aeeuslomed 
to  feel  on  my  entering  this  city  have  ctlt  been  mingled  with  a  sense 
of  religions  reTerence  for  the  cradle  of  American,  and,  let  us  hope  it 
will  be  hereafter  said,  of  universal  liberty.  What  must  be,  lir,  my 
feelings,  at  the  blaaed  moment  when,  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  find 
mywlf  afain  sufwwudcid  by  the  good  citizens  of  Boston  —  when  1  am 
so  alTectinsalely.  »  honorably  welcomed,  not  only  by  my  old  friends, 
hut  by  tcforal  sucre*»ive  geuvratiuiis,  —  when  1  can  witness  the  proa- 
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periij,  Uie  «»■"»"—  improremeiitB,  that  have  been  the  just  reward  of 
a  noble  struggle,  Tirtooas  morals,  and  truly  repablican  institationa ! 

**  I  beg  of  joa  all,  beloved  cituEens  of  Boston,  to  accept  the  reqpect- 
Ibl  and  warm  thanks  of  a  heart  which  has,  for  nearly  half  a  centniy, 
been  partienlarij  detoled  to  jour  iUnstrioas  city." 


The  procesBioo  wound  alowlj  through  the  shouting  streelSy 
every  window,  erery  balcony,  and  every  roof  being  idive  with 
eager  spectators.  ^But  where  is  the  mobf*  demanded  the 
General  of  Mr.  Quincy,  who  had  left  his  own  carriage,  and  taken 
his  place  by  the  side  of  Lafayette  in  his  barouche,  after  the  for- 
malities of  reception  were  finished.  ^  This  is  all  we  have  to 
show  you,  sir,  in  the  way  of  mob."  Lafayette  declared  after- 
wards, that  the  crowd  which  greeted  him  in  the  streets  of  Boston 
appeared  to  him  ''like  a  picked  population  out  of  the  whole 
human  race."  It  was  a  delicious  day, — clear,  cool,  and  calm,— • 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  joyful  and  brilliant  scene.  La- 
fayette passed  through  the  principal  streets,  and  between  rows  of 
the  school-children  on  the  Common,  to  the  State-House,  where 
he  was  officially  received  by  Governor  Eustis,  and  thence  to  the 
house  making  the  comer  of  Park  and  Beacon  Streets,  facing  on 
Beacon  Street.  It  was  then  a  club-house,  and  it  was  offered  to 
the  city  by  the  club  for  the  purposes  of  this  great  hospitality. 
The  city  had  the  house  completely  furnished  and  provided  with  a 
proper  staff  of  servants,  and  put  their  guest  into  his  own  house ; 
and  within  those  walls  he  was  the  host,  and  they  the  guests. 

In  the  evening,  after  a  great  civic  dinner  at  the  Exchange  Cof- 
fee-house, he  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quincy  at  their  town  house  in 
Hamilton  Place,  where  a  party  of  friends  were  invited  to  meet 
him.  Mrs.  Quincy  received  him  with  the  grace  and  sweetness 
which  marked  her  manners ;  and  a  young  friend  of  the  family,  a 
gentleman  of  great  refinement  and  sensibility,  declared,  thirty 
years  afterwards,  that  he  accounted  it  one  of  the  felicities  of  his 
life  that  he  was  present  at  this  introduction,  and  heard  the  fitness 
and  elegance  of  her  few  words  of  welcome.  This,  however,  was 
the  second  visit  he  had  paid  that  evening.  The  first,  as  was  fit, 
was  given  to  the  widow  of  Governor  Hancock,  his  hostess  on  his 
former  visits  to  Boston.    As  he  was  passing  through  the  stieets 
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tliAl  morning,  in  tlie  midst  of  all  tlie  tuinalt  of  welcome,  he  re- 
niembered  his  old  fiiend,  and  said  to  my  falher,  "  Pray  lell  me, 
is  the  widow  of  John  llautiick  yel  alive?"  "O  yea,"  was  Uie 
answer,  "and  I  have  no  duubt  llial  we  fihiill  see  her  at  one  of 
the  windows  aa  we  pass  by."  "  If  you  ece  her,  have  llie  good- 
ness to  let  me  know  it,"  replied  Lafayette.  Aa  they  were  pasB- 
itig  along  what  b  now  Tremonf  Street,  fronting  the  Common,  my 
fiithcr  espied  the  venerable  dame  seated  in  an  honorable  poNl  of 
observation  on  a  balcony  overlooking  the  scene.  "  There  ie  Han- 
cock's widow.  General,"  said  he.  "  Tell  the  coachman,"  said  the 
General,  "  to  draw  up  opposite  tlie  place."  This  being  done, 
Lalkyetle  rose  and  saluted  her  with  a  profound  bow,  which  she 
returoed  by  as  profound  a  courtesy,  the  crowd  cheering  the  pair 
with  great  euttiusiasm.  And  hers  was  the  first  privHt«  house 
which  be  entered  in  Boston. 

lUs  reception  at  Cambridge  the  neit  two  days  —  Commence- 
ment and  the  annual  celebration  of  the  I'hi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
—  was  but  a  conlinuation  of  the  same  warm-hearted  welcome. 
No  one  who  was  present  on  Thursday,  when  Mr.  Everett  delivered 
tbe  Oration  before  the  Society,  concluding  it  with  a  peroraiion  of 
welcome  lo  Lafayclle.  can  ever  forget  the  scene.  The  audience 
WHS  largely  made  up  of  studious  and  professional  men,  not  usual- 
ly demonstrative  in  their  nays ;  but  the  eloquent  words  of  the 
orator,  and  the  mure  eloquent  presence  of  the  nation's  guest, 
roused  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiastic  excitement.  Tears 
from  ejwa  unused  to  weep  rolled  down  furrowed  cheek»,  and  old 
men,  as  well  as  young  men  and  maidens,  were  fairly  taken  off 
their  feel  by  the  very  iempc?t  and  ivhirlwind  of  the  p.-usion  of 
that  glorious  hour.  On  these  two  days  Lafayette  had  an  oppor  ■ 
tuniiy  of  showing  that  remarkable  readiness  of  mind  of  bis,  which, 
if  it  wrra  not  talent,  since  it  is  the  fasbion  to  deny  tbis  to  him,  was 
nl  leant  an  excellent  substitute  for  it.  As  a  general  rule,  on  oc- 
casions of  formal  receptions  the  speerbes  are  written  bcforehiind, 
and  copies  exchanged,  so  that  the  8pontaneousne.>:s  may  be  pro|>- 
crly  prepared.  As  my  father  vraa  conducting  Lafayette  to  Cam- 
bridge on  Commencement  morning,  they  were  stopped  in  Cam- 
hrlilgcport  by  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants,  headed  by  Judge 


Sjiniucl  P.  P.  Fi^,  <«  boreubock,  wln>  made  ■  auitulilv  nddresa  of 
wulcunii:  in  Uiu  unini:  of  tlie  cilizvntt  ul'  Cambridge.  Il  mu  an 
a  surprise,  bul  LufWyella  replied  witli  perfect  tiaencjr  ontl 
Appro(iriiiU.'ae»!,  niaking  all  ibe  proper  complimenUry  kllusiooa  to 
die  RevoluiioDAry  liintary  of  ihe  Uiwd,  in  as  liuiiibed 
.  if  Iiu  liad  bad  a  week  to  write  it  in.  At  tbe  dinner  oT  the  Phi 
I  Btita  Kappa  Society  ou  Tbursduj,  called  up  by  ibe  drinking  of 
ha  beultb  witb  all  tiie  bonura,  be  cuiiduded  a  feliciioua  Bpe»«h 
nith  a  elasuod  coiapUuienl  to  Mr.  Evereii,  ad  hupjiy  —  if  a  iriflo 
lifperUiHral  —  as  perbape  waa  ever  made.  From  ibe  drouin- 
tiluDces  q(  tbu  canu,  all  of  wbicb  1  do  not  now  reuicmber,  my 
bober  wa*  satisfied  Iliat  it  was  lilerally  an  impromiiiu.  It  was 
to  ibifi  effecl,  —  "  TLe  young  American  Cicero  of  to-day, '  Qns 
eet  in  bominibu^  tauta  perversilas,  at,  inventid  frngibus,  glanda 
veBconmr!' "  • 

Lafayetio  always  spoke  of  bimself  as  an  American,  when  re- 
feiriug  to  the  days  of  tlie  Revolution.  One  evening  at  a  party 
my  mother  said  to  him,  "  The  American  cockade  was  black  i^nd 
wbile,  was  it  not,  Oeneral?"  "Yes,  madam,"  he  replied,  '*H 
wa?  black  at  first ;  but  when  liic  French  came  and  joined  ut,  we 
added  the  white  in  compliment  to  them!"  On  the  day  of  hid 
arrival,  au  old  soldier  would  press  througb  the  crowd  in  the  State- 
House,  and  cried  out,  "  You  don't  remember  me,  General  j  bnt  I 
was  close  to  you  when  we  stormed  our  redoubt  ai  Yoriitown." 
(Il  will  be  remembered  there  wore  two  redoubts  to  be  carried, 
essential  tu  the  success  of  the  movement,  one  of  which  was  as- 
signed to  Lafayette  and  his  American  division,  and  the  other 
to  the  French  troops.)  "  I  was  just  behind  Cuptain  Smith. 
You  remember  Captain  Smith  ?  He  was  shot  through  the 
head  just  as  be  mounted  the  redoubt"  "  Ah,  yes,  yes !  I 
remember,"  relumed  Lnfayeite.  "  Poor  Captain  Smith  !  Sut 
ve  bnal  Ihe  Frenek  !      We  btat  the  French .' !  " 

On  Sunday  be  dined  with  Mr.  Adams  at  Quincy,  and  after- 
wards visited  my  father's  family  at  his  country-seal.     ''That  was 
not  the  John  Adams  I  remember  1 "  said  be,  sadly,  —  a  sentiment 
which  was  reciprocated  by  Sir.  Adams,  who  ^d,  the  next  time 
"  Cicero,  Or«lor.  Cap.  9. 
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Bonie  one  of  the  lanul;  saw  liim,  "  Thst  was  not  the  Lafajetta 
thai  1  remember ! "  It  would  have  been  sCnuige  if  it  hud  been, 
considering  tliat  more  than  forty  years  (and  auch  yearn!)  had 
passed  over  their  heads  since  they  la^t  parted. 

Shortly  after  Lafayette's  departure  from  Boston  he  iiitroduced 
two  distinguiiihed  and  interesting  persons  to  my  father  by  letter. 
The  lint  was  Colonel  Uuger  of  South  Carolina,  whoi^e  attempt 
to  rtwcue  him  from  his  imprisonment  at  Ohnuta  mode  him  doubly 
interesting  just  at  that  time.  The  letter  of  introduction  is  as 
follows :  — 

Ckvekal  Lafatettb  to  Mn.  Qcbsov. 


"  My  deah  Sib  :  —  I  ha^c  been  so  hnppy  in  our  intimacy,  and  ao 
Mniible  of  your  kindneis  to  me,  that  I  coiuider  tltia  letter  of  introduc- 
tion ai  an  act  of  (rratitudc  to  Colonel  Huger,  towards  whom  you  know 
my  Oltnutz  obligalion.  Be  pleased  to  welcome  and  present  him  to  my 
Boetonian  friends ;  both  of  wbich  I  am  sure  jou  wiU  Jo  very  heartily, 
Happy  I  would  be  to  aeeompany  him  to  Boelou,  and  to  find  myseif 
again  lo  that  dear  eity ;  but  1  am  procecdiuf;  to  the  South,  and  must 
drier  Co  the  next  spring  the  gratification  to  tell  you  in  person  how 
gratefully  and  alFeetioiuiely  I  am  your  most  sincere  friend, 

"  Lafayette. 

~  Aly  ion  and  U.  I^vaiceur  beg  tbeir  rcapccia  to  be  presented  to 
you  and  your  family,  to  whom  I  requi^t  you  to  oflvr  tiie  afiectionat«  and 
grateful  sentiment*  which  bind  me  to  you,  your  lady,  and  uhildren." 

I  copy  from  my  sister's  unpublished  memoir  of  my  mother  her 
Account  of  Colonel  Huger'd  visit. 

"  Ailer  Lafayette  returned  to  New  York,  be  wrote  to  Mr.  Quiacy, 
on  the  SOth  of  September,  to  inlroJniL'e  Cobuel  Iluger;  in  speaking 
of  wLiim,  during  hts  visit,  he  liad  mid,  '  I  neier  saw  Huger  Init  for 
l«;D  niinutes ;  but  for  ten  yean  his  countenance  was  never  absent 
fram  my  mind.'  On  the  3d  of  October  a  party  consisting  chiefly  of 
inembcn  of  the  Common  Council  of  Boston  dined  with  Mr.  CJuincy ; 
and  at  the  name  of  Colonel  tluger,  asMciated  with  that  of  I^ayette, 
every  countenance  eiprened  ammated  intoreat.  Mn.  Quincy,  on 
rwctving  him,  said,  '  We  all  are  under  obligation*  to  you,  Colonel 
linger,  fci  yoar  attempt  to  reacue  Ls&yette  from  OUauti.'    '  I  only 
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did  my  duly,  madam,'  wat  hii  lepl j.  '  I  ooiuidered  myielf  the  repr»- 
■entatiTe  of  the  yaang  men  of  America,  and  acted  aceoidinglj.  If  I 
hare  deterred  their  approbattoo,  it  is  a  foil  reward.' 

*^  Cdooel  Huger,  in  1824,  wae  about  fifty-one  years  of  age,  —  manlj 
and  polifhed  in  hit  personal  appearance  and  addrett,  his  countenance 
and  manner  indicative  of  telf-conmiand.  Hit  conversation  marked 
him  as  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity,  extensive  information,  and 
knowledge  of  the  worid ;  evincing  singular  modesty  respecting  his  own 
claims  and  opinions,  and  great  deference  for  those  of  others.  In  con- 
tradicting a  statement  in  the  newspapers,  that  ho  was  in  eariy  life 
acqumnted  with  Lafayette  in  America,  he  said :  *  ^Vhen  Lafayette 
first  arrived  on  the  coatt  of  Carolina,  accompanied  by  the  Baron  de 
Kalb  and  several  officers,  they  were  pursued  by  British  cruisers,  and 
were  very  anxious  to  land.  My  fother  then  resided  on  North  Island ; 
and  two  of  his  negroes,  being  out  in  a  boat  late  in  the  evening,  were 
boarded  by  another  boat  containing  Lafiiyette  and  the  Baron  de  Kalb, 
and  were  induced  to  pilot  them  to  my  fiither*s  house.  As  the  depreda- 
tions of  British  vessels  caused  great  alarm,  doors  and  windows  were 
barred  against  these  ofEcers;  but  when  they  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  known,  they  were  hospitably  received,  and  the  next  day 
attended  to  Charleston,  on  their  way  to  join  the  American  army.  I 
was  at  that  time  a  child  of  three  years  old,  and  have  no  recollection 
of  these  circumstances,  except  from  hearing  them  often  mentioned  by 
my  family.' " 

The  next,  day,  Sunday,  Colonel  Huger  spent  at  Quincy  with 
our  family,  and  after  dinner  he  gave  us  a  detailed  account  of  his 
Olmutz  attempt.  I  well  remember  the  breathless  interest  with 
which  it  was  listened  to,  and  could  record  most  of  the  particulars. 
But  this  has  been  already  done  in  an  authentic  shape.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  slight  circumstances  on  which  im- 
portant matters  turn,  that  had  Huger  spoken  to  Lafayette  in 
French  instead  of  English,  and  said,  ^Allez  k  Hoff.**  and  not 
"  Go  to  Hoff,"  the  escape  would  have  been  effected.  The  neces- 
sary arrangements  had  been  made  at  Hoff  for  expediting  the 
flight  of  the  prisoner ;  but  Lafayette  understood  the  direction  to 
be  ^  6ro  0/^"  and,  taking  his  way  at  random,  was  soon  overtaken 
aud  carried  back  to  captivity.  Colonel  Huger,  I  remember, 
amused  us  with  an  account  of  the  singular  privilege  he  had  en- 
joyed just  before,  in  New  York,  of  seeing  himself  represtnted  on 
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the  eUige.     Tl  wna  in  a  dmma,  got  up  to  order,  entitled  "  The 
CasUi.'  of  Olmm*,"  in  which  he  was  made  to  be  in  love  with  the 
governor's  daughter,  who  assisted  in  the  ovaslon. 
The  other  letter  of  introduction  was  as  follows :  — 

Gbxcral  Lafayette  to  Mb.  Quracr. 


"Mr  DEAS  Sib: — Connt  Vidua, &  dietinguished  I^edmonteac,  af- 
ter having  traTeQed  over  »  great  part  of  the  Old  World,  at  it  la  culled, 
if  now  on  a  toar  through  the  United  States.  Uehas  been  introduced 
to  me  in  very  high  lerms  by  luv  friends  Humboldt  and  Segur.  Permit 
me  to  recommend  Iiini  to  your  kind  notiee.  Present  my  affectionate 
regard  to  your  family,  and  believe  me  forever  your  tancero  and  grate- 
Mfiiend, 

"  Lapaybtte." 

Count  Vidua  was  llie  son  of  a  prime  minister  of  the  king  of 
Sardioia,  and  a  man  of  high  intelligence,  iniinile  curiosity,  and 
vast  informuiion.  Air.  Adams  eaid  that  he  put  questions  to  him 
concerning  the  American  Ilekolutioo  which  no  other  foreigner 
bad  ever  a^ked.  And  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  him  to  my 
father,  describing  the  collei:tion  he  had  made  of  works  relating  to 
the  early  hulory  of  the  country,  and  asking  for  assistance  in  pro- 
curing others,  and  also  information  as  to  "  the  political,  beneficent, 
municipal,  literary,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  institutions 
and  establiehmeots  "  of  the  country,  and  especially  everything  in 
relation  to  the  public  schools ;  which  »how8  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  bis  thirst  for  more.  He  eays  that  be  had  con- 
sulted with  Mr.  Webster  about  printed  works  on  general  poliiica 
and  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  "  observed  with  ]>len»ure  that  he 
had  alrca<ly  collected  all,  or  almost  all,  the  remarkable  writings  oa 
this  topic."  I  Weil  remember  the  CouoL  He  was  the  ugliest  and 
tuDst  ungainly  of  mortal  men.  The  Great  President  would  have 
shone  a  mnrrel  of  grace  and  beauty  by  bis  side.  But  he  had 
withal  an  air  of  distinction  and  high  breeding  which  qualilied  his 
personal  di> advantages,  and  his  conversation  wa»  full  of  curiotis 
interest  and  intelligent  observation.  President  John  Quincy 
Adams  snid  of  C^unt  Vidua,  wlio^e  thirst  for  universal  knowI< 
edge  BO  strongly  resembled  his  own,  that,  "aAer  talking  awhile 
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with  him,  he  would  forget  liis  looks,  and  think  him  abtolatol;  s 
liuiilMiimi  man  I"  Tbe  following  extract  from  my  falher'a 
jouniul  I  iriEert  here,  alihougfa  it  relates  to  a  secood  visit  whieb 
Count  Vidua  piM  to  Boston  ;  — 

"  Count  Chnrlci  Vidun,  eon  of  the  Utc  {irimo  miniitcr  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  with  U.  Xii-dorslctler,  Prussian  I'biirgi!  d'AAoiru,  pused 
ihu  evuning  with  my  biuily  ■!  Quinoj*.  Two  Englishmen  alio,  r«- 
(■enllT-  graduatpd  at  Cambridge,  England,  Mr.  St.  Auhvn  and  Ur. 
Ilallam,  were  of  my  company. 

"  Vidna  has  travellet]  tliraiigh  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  Rosrian 
Aaia,  Palestine,  to  the  tapper  Cataraeta  of  the  Nile,  and  throng  Lap- 
land, —  i*  now  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  Scnitiniinng,  inqinst- 
tivc,  intelligent,  —  a  coDector  of  everylliing  connected  witli  the  histoiy 
of  this  countrj".  He  considered  the  Unltarianism  of  this  part  of  tbe 
(■ounCry  as  little  eUu  than  pure  Deiim ;  and.  though  di^nied,  yet  to  be 
■Itch  in  toct  It  is  true.  Unitarians  Bpoke  of  Christ  as  '  our  Saviour," — 
rChritt, '  our  Redeemer ' ;  but  it  was  very  plain  that  the  notion  lliaj' 
I  it  was  that  of  quah'ty  and  not  of  power,  and  the  terms  were 
'ived  as  matter  of  honor,  as  when  we  call  a  man  '  Vour  Excellency,' — 
but  nil  feeling  of  reverence,  as  being  a  peculiar  emanation  &am  the 
Divine  nature,  was  lost,  or  not  felt.  This  he  thought  a  great  mischief 
Spenking  on  politics,  he  observed  that  nothing  liad  so  much  shaken 
him  as  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  United  States  as  tbe  near  snccen 
of  Jackeon  to  the  Presidency,  since  the  fact  indicated  tie  strong  bold 
military  prowess  had  on  the  affections  of  the  people  of  tba  United 
States.  Vidua  is  uncommonly  intent  in  researches  upon  the  history 
and  present  state  of  this  country-  Niederstettcr  is  gentlemanly  and 
well-informed.  The  two  Kngtiahmen  also  were  travelling  for  purposce 
of  improvement,  and  seemed  well-informed  and  interesting  young  men." 

Baron  von  NiederBleller  was  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Waah- 
ingtoD,  and  as  handsome  as  tbe  Piedmontese  nobleman  was 
ugly.  Messrs.  Sl  Aubjn  and  Mallam  were  modest,  cultivated, 
and  high-bred  English  gentlemen,  of  which  class  we  did  not  see 
raanj  examples  in  this  country  in  those  days.  The  former  1 
presume  to  be  the  Cornish  gentleman  who  has  lately  (1866)  re- 
ceived a  baronetcy  from  Lord  Derby,  Sir  Edward  St.  Aubya,  of 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  whence 

"  The  great  Vision  of  tho  guanted  Mount 
Looks  lowurils  Namancus  and  Bayuna'u  hold  I" 
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Daring  Uic  year  1824,  my  father  gave  much  of  bla  leuure  U) 
tlie  preparation  of  the  memoir  of  my  grandfather,  which  wbb 
publiaheil  in  the  spring  of  1925,  justfifty  yeara  after  tho  deatti 
of  its  subject  In  this  pious  work  he  was  greatly  assi«te<l  by  my 
eldest  Biaier,  Eliza  Susan  Quincy.  Its  progress  was  a  source  of 
constant  inl«resl  to  the  family;  but  the  secret  of  iu  intended 
publication  n-u  so  well  kept,  that  no  bint  of  it  got  wind,  and  ibe 
flrel  inlimation  that  any  pereou  beyond  tbe  family  circle  and  tbe 
printing-oiHce  had  that  such  a  book  wus  tliought  of,  wm  tbe  ad- 
vertisement on  the  morning  it  appeared.  It  waa  very  handsome- 
ly got  up,  and  bo  carefully  corrected  that  it  was  absolutely  with- 
out a  misprint.  Its  value  as  illustrating  the  limes  immediately 
preceding  the  Revolution  is,  I  believe,  allowed  by  all  studenlA 
of  that  passage  of  our  history.  The  following  testimony  of  Mr. 
Webster  on  this  point  has  been  preserved  by  my  sister  in  her 
memoir  of  my  mother.  In  his  great  discourse  on  the  laying  of 
the  conicr-stone  of  Bunker  Ilill  Monument,  June  17tb,  1825.  he 
had  introduced  this  quotation  from  my  grandfather  as  illustrative 
of  tbe  spiiit  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers.  "  The  sentiment  of 
Quincy,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  «  wus  full  in  their  hearts.  '  Bland- 
ishments,' said  that  ilistinguisbed  son  of  genius  and  patriotism, 
'  will  not  lasdnate  us,  nor  will  the  threats  of  a  halter  intimidate: 
for,  under  God,  we  are  determined  thut  whereMWver,  whensoever, 
or  howsoever  we  shall  be  called  to  make  our  exit,  we  will  die 
freemen.'  "  On  the  evening  of  that  immortal  day  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webster  gave  a  great  party  to  General  Lafayette  in  the  house 
in  Summer  Street  where  they  then  lived.  A  door  had  been 
opened  between  Mr.  Webster's  house  and  that  of  Mr.  Iflrael 
Thorodiko,  thus  throwing  the  two  into  one,  and  it  was  a  very 
brilliant  assembly,  from  tbe  niimber  of  eminent  persons  col- 
lected there,  —  mimy  forviguera  and  dtstiuguishetl  Americans 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  having  resorted  to  Bodon  on  tl-»t 
memorable  occasion.  At  this  piarty,  tay  mother  having  thanked 
Mr.  Webster  for  his  compliment  to  Joslah  Quincy,  Jr.,  tbe  fol- 
lowing couvervotion  ensued:  — 

"  '  Tht'fv  is  no  need  of  my  help  in  that  cause,'  whs  his  reply.  '  Ha 
memoir  Mr.  Qiiiacy  Los  published  will  be  an  eaduring  □ 
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H  oaa  et  th*  mart  inteteituig  famki  I  ever  nftd,  ud  briiigi  me  tiMnr 
tluui  W17  otlier  to  tba  ipirit  which  CMued  the  Americui  BerolntioR. 
JoHBh  Qidnqr,  Jr.  wm  ■  ndile  chancter.  I  lora  him  becMMs  ha 
loved  the  IftW.  How  Mkloni  ho  wu  in  leekiiig  out  the  celebnted  l»w- 
7m,  in  copying  tbor  repoito,  in  itDdfing  the  Uwi  of  the  different 
Colonie* !  Here  are  no  foch  men  now-»dajv.  Who  keepe  foch  jour 
noil  ? '  Hn.  (tuincj  replied,  '  I  hope  jon  do,  Mr.  Webiter.'  ■  So,  I 
do  not.  The  timee  are  &r  different.  The  memben  <^  Congiea  do 
not  write  nch  letten  now.'  Befhrriog  to  the  scene  of  the  morning,  be 
then  laid :  '  I  nero-  denre  to  aee  again  such  an  awflil  light  ai  w  manj 
tlioaHUid  human  &Ket  all  tarned  toward  me.  It  wat,  indeed,  a  tea  of 
Ikcei  I  beheld  at  that  moment.'  Doctor  Warren  iufimned  Hn.  Quincj 
tkat  be  had  put  the  Memtnr  of  Joaiah  Qoincy ,  Jr.  under  the  coraer- 
itone  of  the  Banker  HUl  Honnment,  among  the  memorial*  of  tba 
Berolntion.'' 

The  viait  of  Lafajette  at  thia  time  was  Terj  brie^  aod  be  wu 
the  gneat  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  then  Senator  from  Masaachueetts.  Oa 
the  evening  before  the  17tb,  he  attended  a  reception  given  by  my 
mother  in  Hamilton  Place,  and  on  the  16th  he  paid  his  farewell 
visit  to  Mr.  Adams  at  Qniucy,  accompanied  by  my  father.  Mr. 
Adams  was  then  ninety  years  of  age,  and  the  parting,  never  to 
meet  again  on  earth,  of  these  two  men  of  the  Revolution  was  a 
touching  and  impresjive  scene.  In  the  evening  Lafayette  at- 
tended the  Boston  Theatre)  where  an  overwhelming  multitude 
assembled  to  take  their  last  leave  of  ibeir  fathers'  friend  and 
their  own.  The  following  letter  from  Lafayette  was  the  last  my 
fitther  received  from  him  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  joat  before 
this  Bunker  Hill  visit.  It  is  written  in  just  about  the  pretty 
kind  of  broken  English  which  he  spoke. 

"  Albut,  Joim  u,  Kii. 

"Mr  DEAB  Sib:  —  Thns  far  have  I  coma  to  redeem  my  sacred  and 
moat  cordial  pledge.  We  shall  reach  Boston  on  the  IStb.  I  will  tell 
you,  betvreen  ds,  that  I  have  been  informed  th«-  Legislature  intend  to 
recave  my  penonal  respects  ;  in  which  case  it  becomes  proper  for  me 
to,  be  arrived  two  days  before  the  Bunker  Hill  ceremony.  As  to  what 
I  am  to  do,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  myself  to  your  friendly 
advice,  and  shall  hastily  offer  yon  aod  family  my  most  affectionate, 
gmtefiil  reapecta, 

"  Lapatktte. 


"  I  WDulJ  liove  been  very  bappy  to  eelebrato  with  you  lb«  Fourth  of 
July,  but  am  obliged  to  pet  out  on  tbe  SOib  to  visit  the  Stat«»  of  Maine, 
New  Hampsbire,  Vermont,  and  will  proceed  down  tbe  North  River 
lo  New  York,  then  to  PhilRdclphia.  Baltimore,  WaahingtOD,  and  the 
I  of  the  Virginia  Ex-Presidenti,  so  as  to  embark  on  tbe  I6tb  of 

During  the  years  that  Mr.  Quincy  nag  Mayor  of  BostoD  his 
nifd  nnd  family  epeot  the  sammers  at  Quincj,  as  before.  He 
bimself  rcmuiied  id  town  lo  be  ready  for  any  unexpected  e 
geiicyi  paying  frequent  visits  to  bis  country -bouse,  but  seldom 
spending  the  night  there.  The  farm  he  let,  retaining  only  the 
grounds  appertaining  to  the  house.  He  maintained  his  custom 
of  ^ving  a  dinner-party  almost  every  Saturday,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer these  entertainments  were  always  had  at  Quiney.  He  had 
somewhat  enlarged  tbe  material  of  his  dinner-company  since  hia 
mayoralty,  in  consequence  of  bis  determination  to  breiik  up  the 
Hncient  custom  of  the  town  authorities,  of  feasting  at  tbe  public 
expense.  To  these  convivial  customs  he  put  a  peremptory  end ; 
liut,  by  way  of  consolation  to  tbe  afflicte<l  officials,  be  made  it  a 
rule  to  invite  all  the  city  government,  in  convenient  detachments, 
to  dine  with  him,  at  leitst  once  a  year,  eitber  in  town  or  at 
Qaincy.  Almost  all  strangers  of  condition,  either  from  Europe 
or  other  parts  of  tbe  United  Slates,  brought  letters  of  introduc- 
lion,  or  were  visited  ex  ojjicio,  and  were  generally  enterluined  at 
Km  table.  Among  tbe^e  I  recull  the  Duke  liemhurd  de  8axe 
Weimar,  tlie  second  son  of  tbe  friend  of  Goethe.  His  Highness 
expected  lo  find  Indians  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  expressed 
great  surprise  that  ladies  should  venture  so  far  into  the  wilder- 
ness as  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  and  he  had  provided  good  store 
of  books,  clothes,  arms,  and  other  necessaries,  supposing  that 
snch  articles  were  not  obtainable  in  tbe  strange  land  to  which  ho 
was  bound.  Ho  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  and  of  good  intel- 
ligence on  matters  with  which  he  was  more  familiar  than  tbe  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  United  States.  He  arrived  in  the  Dutch 
»li>op-of-war  Pallas,  commanded  by  Captain  Ryk,  afterwards 
Admiral,  a  lively,  homely  little  man,  covered  with  orders  and 
docprationa.     One   of   tbe  officer;  of   the  Palias  was  U.  Van 
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TVomm  «  dMoendant  of  the  fiunous  Admiral  who 

"  Wiih  his  broom  swept  the  chope  of  the  ChumeL" 

When  this  young  gentlemnn  was  introduced  to  Mr.  AdamSi  the 
Ez-Frendent  wnved  hiB  hand  over  his  head,  and  called  out, 
*" Hurrah  for  Van  TrompI''  The  officers  of  the  Pallas  gave 
a  donee  on  board  ship  in  return  for  the  civilities  they  had 
received.  Then  there  was  Colonel  Wilson,  the  son  of  the 
famous  Sir  Robert,  who  was  himself  aide  de  camp  to  Bolivar, 
and  had  seen  battles  in  the  cause  of  South  American  indepen- 
dence. He  was  a  very  young  man  then,  and  afterwards  rose  to 
distinction  in  the  diplomatic  line,  and  died  not  long  since  Sir 
Belford  Wilson,  K  G.  B.  Then  there  was  the  Baron  Wallen- 
stein,  connected  with  some  one  of  the  Continental  legations  at 
Washington,  small,  plain,  poUshed,  full  of  knowledge,  speaking 
and  writing  Englbh  as  few  Englishmen  can  do,  an  animated 
talker,  and  a  most  agreeable  companion.  I  think  I  have  heard 
that  his  later  career  was  not  prosperous,  and  his  end  unhappy. 
But  the  procession  of  these  images  of  past  days  might  well  fill 
up  more  space  than  I  have  left  myself,  should  I  let  it  go  on. 
They  come  like  shadows,  and  like  shadows  let  them  depart,  with 
those  of  the  honored,  the  revered,  the  beloved,  with  which  they 
are  inextricably  mingled  in  the  memory  of  those  long-gone  days. 
I  will  not  withhold,  however,  my  father's  account  of  a  visit  from 
General  Morgan  Lewis  of  New  York,  who,  after  serving  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  and  filling  the  offices  of  Chief  Justice 
and  Governor  of  his  native  State,  finished  his  public  career  as 
one  of  the  Major-Generals  of  the  army  of  1812.  It  is  copied 
from  one  of  his  occasional  fragmentary  journals. 

"  September  24.  —  P.  M.  At  Qaincy  on  a  visit  to  fiimily.  Moigan 
Lewis,  his  daughter,  Mn.  (Maturin)  Livingston,  and  two  daughters, 
also  Mr.  Schley  and  lady,  passed  the  evening  with  my  family. 
Visited  old  President  Adams,  accompanied  by  Lewis  and  Schley. 
Found  the  old  man  in  body  weak  and  helpless,  bearing  all  the  marks 
of  extreme  old  age.  His  mind  vigorous  and  actiYe,  though  slow  in  its 
operations.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  mission  which  he,  Doc- 
tor Franklin,  and  Edward  Rutledge  executed  by  the  order  of  Congress 
in  1777,  when  they  met  Lord  Howe,  at  his  request,  on  Staten  Island. 
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■  Lord  HowF,'  caiil  Mr.  Adnm*,  ■  nfiokti  with  grent  fooling  of  the  mona- 

li  Mnasncbuwtts  hn<l  raised  to  his  brother'  in  Wuftnunstvr 

Abbcv :  and  Enid  thnt  notliing  would  give  him  n>  great  pnin  as  to  wit- 

a  the  full  ofn  StAte  to  which  hia  family  owed  to  great  a  distinction. 
Doctor  Franklin  replied,  "  Your  Lordship  may  Iw  Bsnired  thnt  we 
Bhall  do  oar  bvM  endeavor*  that  your  Lonlehip  may  be  iparad  to 
^n'Di  anfTering.'  Lonl  Howe  told  m,'  said  Mr.  Adams,  '  that  his 
vrdcn  were  auch  that  he  could  not  receive  ut  in  the  character  of 
conuiuninnen  from  CongreK;  that  hii  inalructioua  were, 
to  upen  negotiation!  and  bear  propomlii  from  any  British  eubjeelB. 
I  Tvplied,'  said  Adama,  *  that  the  only  character  in  which  I  could  not 
■I  his  Lordship  waa  that  of  a  British  snbjert.' 

"  I  (old  Mr  Adnms  that  newa  had  juBt  arrived  that  hia  ion.  the  pres- 
ent President  of  the  nnite<l  States,  had  act  out  on  a  visit  to  him.  It 
wna  uDoxpected.  ■  Well,'  *aid  he,  ■  1  shall  then  *ec  him  once  more. 
I  had  iliought  I  bad  taken  leave  of  him  foreTer.    God  be  thanked  I ' 

**  In  the  evmiing  conversed  with  Lewis  on  vaiions  events  of  onr 
Jkvolutiun.  lie  is  now  aeventy-ooe  years  of  age;  bad  eti(er«d  eatij 
into  the  war  of  Uie  Kcvolution,  and  continued  in  the  army  until  the 
end.  fie  said  that  the  capture  of  General  Lee  was,  ia  hia  opinion, 
the  most  fortunate  event  of  the  war ;  that  if  it  had  not  happened,  ho 
Ihoitgfai  there  would  have  been  great  danger  that  Wa«hiogton  wonld 
have  been  supeneded.  He  said  that  Samuel  Adams  was  the  bend  of 
llie  parly  in  Congress  opposed  to  Washington,  and  that  Gate*  of  N'ew 
York  and  Uifflia  of  Pennsylvania  were  both  concerned  in  it.  Both 
Gal«s  and  Mitllin  had  personal  causes  of  discontent  They  eai^h  bad 
n«|M)rtiTdy  requested  commanUa  of  Washington,  which,  from  his  tense 
of  puhlic  Burvice,  he  was  compelled  to  deny.  AAer  the  battle  of 
Bnuidywine,  Gstus  and  his  adherents  could  not  conceal  their  satislac- 

■  tion  at  the  event,  as  they  thought  it  would  effect  a  riddance  of  him 
fitnn  the  command  of  the  army 
"  Mr.  Schley  had  been  personally  ncqaainled  with  the  late  William 
Pinkncy  at  the  bar  of  Maryland.  He  consideri'd  lum  one  of  the  most 
I  able  men  our  cooutry  had  ever  produced,  —  a  man  of  conBtant  ajid  in- 
fitiite  UImt,  —  yc^  poKK-aml  with  the  lliulish  vanity  of  desiring  that  bis 
ljiborT<d  tsdusiona  should  appear  the  c(I(«t  of  geniu*  and  of  sudden 

LinspinUion.  He  conef  Alcd,  tliercfoni,  as  much  as  ponibic  bi>  Uudios, 
and  was  in  the  bnbit  of  resorting  to  a  ihousand  poor  tricks  and  con- 
trivances, that  his  argumtnb  might  appear  ipontancoua.  His  lo*»  for 
•  Th-U 
tkmagalui 


e  aDiDtoeufol  sspsdt- 
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tha  profanoi  of  tba  Uw  «m  eztmne,  iriiidi  he  took  eterj  piMBblB 
nrflninii  to  arow  aod  to  eridMin." 
Tbc  fiiDowing  Bcnp  of  historj  from  th«  Bune  jounial  U  worth 


"Stplembtr  S3. — la  erening,  with  lientenuit'GoTeRKir  FhilUpi. 
H«  told  me  thb  anecdote  of  the  Ut«  Samuel  Adama.  At  the  time  of 
the  Caaventioo  in  HaaMdmetla  flcr  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
•titntioB,  Adama  and  Hascod:  were  known  origioalljr  to  be  oppoaed 
to  iL  ^Mte  in  &n)r  of  U  had  uaed  varioui  meaiM  to  excito  the  peo- 
pfeiand  amot^otbenaoteeliDgof  the  mechaoid  and  othen  waa  held 
at  the  GiMA  Dragon.  To  the  ojunioa  of  thoae  who  met  there,  Adanm 
waa  peeoliatlj  aUre.  h  happened  that  one  daj  in  the  later  period  of 
the  aeaaioa  Adama  dined  with  Hr.  Phillips.  Daring  dinner  it  waa 
uanoaDoed  that  a  meetii^  had  jut  beeo  held  at  the  Green  Dragon, 
at  which  it  wai  Toted  that  '  we  mU  Aotw  the  Federal  ConititatioD.* 
•Wellf'iud  Adama, 'if  lAay  wiU  have  it,  thejr  ntuU  have  it'; — and 
from  that  time  he  roted  in  favor  of  it." 

The  election  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Dniled  States,  in  February,  1825,  gave  a  new  and  peculiitr 
interest  to  Ihe  intercourse  of  our  family  with  the  great  stalesman 
whom  it  was  his  singular  felicity  to  follow  in  the  highest  office  in 
the  nation.  At  the  visit  which  he  paid  to  bis  father  in  Septem- 
ber, 1825,  we  had  frequently  the  curious  satisfaction,  never  prob- 
nbly  to  be  had  again,  of  seeing  two  Presidenla  of  the  United 
States  together,  the  one  the  son  of  the  other.  It  is  a  happiness 
to  be  permitted  to  remember  the  glow  of  delight  which  lighted 
Dp  the  countenance  and  kindled  anew  the  eyes  of  the  father  aa 
he  looked  proudly  on  his  son  and  successor,  —  a  happiness  en- 
hanced by  the  remembrance  of  the  great  parliamentary  career 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  which  baa  placed  him  apart  from  the 
Tulgar  herd  of  Preaidcnls,  and  made  bis  name  only  less  illostri- 
ous  than  those  of  Washington  and  of  Lincoln.  The  last  time 
that  Jaba  Adama  woa  in  my  father's  house,  where  he  had  been 
the  welcome  and  honored  guest  of  three  generations,  was  on  the 
SOth  of  September,  1825,  when  he  entered  and  left  it  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  hia  son,  the  President.  He  frequently  afterworda 
drove  to  the  door  and  held  ondiences  at  Ihe  carriage-window, 
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bul  hu  inflnnittcs  iiiiidercd  liioi  from  getting  out.  In  iku  winter 
uf  1826  my  Met  brollier  paid  u  vi^it  to  Washington,  unil  pro- 
|iosed  extending  \ih  journej'  into  Virginia ;  wliiuh,  tiowever,  ha 
was  prevented  &oui  doiag.  Itlr.  Adams  gave  liim  thb  charactur- 
Utic  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Jefffreon.  It  was  the  Inst  he 
«v<:r  addressed  to  hi»  famous  successor,  and  is  one  of  the  last  be 
At  least,  there  are  none  of  later  date,  excepting  a 
cout>l«  of  answero  to  invitations  to  public  meetings,  in  his  grand- 
•on'a  edition  of  his  Works. 


I 


THK  United  States, 


To  Tbomas  JzwyzMOU,  Ei-Presidest  c 

UONTICBIXO. 

"QcnKT.  Junvj  14,  UM. 
"Mt  bKAm  Sm:  —  Permit  me  to  introduce  to}^our  acquaintance  a 
young  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Josiah  Quincy,  irilli  the  title  of  Colonol, 
licing  aid  to  our  Governor.  The  name  of  Colonel  Quincj',  1  believe, 
bw  never  been  extinct  Ibr  ncarl;  two  hundred  yean.  He  u  a  son  of 
our  eni^cllenl  hiayor  of  the  city  of  Boaton,  and  poncases  a  character 
unttaincd  and  iTreproachablo.  1  applaud  bis  unbition  to  visit  Monti- 
ri'Uu  and  iu  preat  inhabitjint ;  and,  while  I  have  my  band  in,  I  can- 
not cease  witbont  giving  you  sotue  account  uf  the  state  of  my  mind. 
I  am  certainly  very  near  the  end  of  my  life.  1  am  very  far  from  tri- 
fling with  tbe  idea  of  dealb,  which  is  •  great  and  solemn  event ;  but  I 
eonlemplsle  it  without  terror  or  dismay,  —  oat  tmntit,  aul  JinU.  If 
/nil,  which  I  cannot  believe  and  do  not  believe,  there  is  then  an  end 
of  all:  hut  1  iboll  never  know  it;  and  why  should  1  dread  it? — which 
1  do  not.  If  Iraniil,  1  Bboll  ever  be  Dn<ler  the  same  constitution  and 
■dininistratiun  of  guvemiiient  in  the  universe;  and  J  am  not  ofnud  to 
trust  and  confide  in  it     I  am,  as  ever,  your  friend, 

"Jous  Adama. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  Jubilee  of  Amerieaui  Indepen- 
dence was  celebrated  throughoul  the  United  States.  The  Rev- 
erend Henry  Ware,  Junior,  had  accepted  ibe  invitation  of  tlic 
city  authorities  of  Boston  to  deliver  ifae  Oralion  on  tbat  dujr. 
1'nfurtunniely,  he  wns  tnken  ill  about  a  week  before  tbe  annirer- 
sarj,  and  was  prevented  from  fulHlling  his  engagement.  The 
city  govemiDcnt  then  made  a  unanimous  request  to  Sir.  Quincy 
J  perform  the  duty  in  his  stead.     Tliough  the  shortness  of  the 
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time  might  have  well  excused  his  refusal,  he  would  not  permit 
his  natural  fear  of  doing  himself  less  than  justice  on  an  occasion 
that  demanded  the  best  powers  of  the  best  man  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  due  performance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  day.  This 
Oration  was  probably  none  the  worse  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  was  written,  as  the  topics  were  not  far  to  seek,  and  their 
treutment  required  rather  spirit  and  life  than  meditation  and 
research.  It  was  certainly  very  well  done,  and  sets  forth  the 
changes  in  political  condition  which  the  Revolution  had  caused, 
and  the  material  development  which  the  nation  had  undergone 
because  of  those  changes,  during  half  a  century,  in  a  clear,  im- 
pressive, and  eloquent  manner.  In  enumerating  the  great  Boa- 
tonians  whose  names  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Revo- 
lution, he  thus  spoke  of  Mr.  Adams :  — 

"  Especially  shall  he  not  be  forgotten,  now  or  ever,  —  that  ancient 
citizen  of  Boston,  that  patriart'h  of  American  Independence,  of  all 
N*?w  England's  worthies  on  this  day  the  sole  purvivor.  He,  indeed, 
(»pprc««ed  by  years,  sinking  under  the  burdens  of  decaying  nature, 
lii*ars  not  our  public  song  or  voice  of  praise,  or  ascending  prayer. 
But  the  sounds  of  a  nation's  joy,  rushing  from  our  cities,  ringing  from 
our  valk^ys,  eclioing  from  our  hills,  shall  break  the  silence  of  his  age<l 
ear ;  the  rising  blessings  of  grateful  millions  shall  visit  with  a  glad 
light  his  fading  vision,  and  flush  the  last  shades  of  his  evening  sky 
with  the  nrllected  splendors  of  liis  meridian  brightness." 

At  the  moment  these  wonls  were  uttered  Mr.  Adams  was  still 
alive ;  but  before  the  rejoicings  of  the  day  were  over,  the  news 
came  that  lie  had  died  on  that  immortal  anniversary.  He  had 
failed  rapidly  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  but  he  retained  his 
faculties  almost  to  the  latest  moment.  The  very  last  time  he 
left  his  house  was  on  the  1st  of  July,  when  he  was  lifted  into  his 
carriage  to  return  a  visit  which  my  mother  had  paid  him  the  day 
before.  Having  told  her  of  this  intention,  he  could  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  fulfilling  it,  and  drove  to  the  house,  and  held  his  last 
audience  with  the  family  at  the  carriage- window.  The  news  of 
his  death  was  not  believed  at  first,  the  coincidence  being  almost 
too  extraordinary  for  credence.  But  five  days  later  yet  greater 
astonishment  fell  upon  the  people,  when  it  was  announced  that 


Ifaat  liiese  tw 
so  forluiuile 
went  in  Uie 


\ 


CORIIESPOSDESCE  WITH   BISHOl"   CHEVEEUS 

Thorn*!.  JcfTcrson  lia  J  also  died  on  that  dny  of  jubilee.     A  sol- 
filled  the  laud  us  iJie  strange  intelligence  Sfireod, 

long  and  eventful  lives  had  been  dosed  bj  deaths 

n  ihi!  tiflieth  anniversary  of  the  most  illusirious 
history  and  in  that  of  their  country.     Due  ob- 

;  had  everywhere  in  honor  of  their  lives  and  ta 
memory  of  their  deaiba.  but  none  more  striking  or  enduring  than 
that  lit'id  in  Fnoeuil  Hall,  by  the  city  of  Boston,  when  Daniel 
Webster  delivered  liid  great  discourse  in  the  presence  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  President  of  tbe  United  Slates,  and  of  an  audience 
in  nUQibere  and  character  nonhy  of  the  OKlraordinary  occasion. 

I  will  licre  insert  a  few  letters  belonging  to  the  year  1826. 
The  correspondence  with  Biihop  Cheverus  expresses  on  my 
father's  side  ibe  cordial  respect  and  affection  with  which  that 
admirable  prelate  was  regarded  by  men  of  all  religious  persua- 
>ionj  in  the  city  where  he  long  resided,  and  tells  ou  the  part  of 
the  Bishop  how  cordially  that  love  and  e8t<.«m  was  reciproctiltd 
by  bim.  M.  de  Cheverus,  on  emigrant  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, WBij  the  6rst  Catholic  Bishop  of  Boston.  Shortly  before 
tbe  dentil  of  Louis  XVIII.  be  wus  summoned  to  France  to  he- 
come  Bishop  of  Motiinuban.  It  was  with  reluctance  ihut  he 
iihoyed  the  royal  command,  and  lelt  the  bumble  charge  he  had 
fo  long  held  in  tlw  very  seat  of  "  the  Protestantism  of  tbe  Prot- 
e^timt  religion."  Ho  was  subsequently  translated  from  Monluu- 
lian  10  fill  the  seat  once  occupied  by  Bo-iauet  at  Ueauz,  and 
afterwards  lu  the  Arch iepisco pate  of  Bordeaux.  In  1838  be 
neceivcd  a  CanUnal's  hat  from  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  Jn^t  brfore 
the  &U  of  Charles  X.,  Cardinal  Cheverus  was  made  a  Count,  and 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  hut  this  dignity  he  lost  by 
the  Three  Day*  of  July. 

Mr.  QcracT  to  Bkbof  CirevEitos. 

"  Bdhtoi,  JmouiT  1.  ISIB. 
'■  KKVt'.uKND  jtXD  nEAB  SiK: — I  cannot  permit  your  excellent 
(riuad,  the  Rev.  Mr.  T«ylor.  to  depiui,  with  on  intention  to  proceed 
tliicclly  lo  Montauban,  without  buaring  with  him  aome  evidence  uf 
tny  ntmcmbnuicc,  and  of  tboso  iImiji  traces  of  nspm't  which  your 
long  nwdcncc  in  Ihii  city,  and  ibc  uniform  coune  uf  your  conduct  as 
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ft  mui  ud  «  Chriitian  uinirtBr,  timre  impfCMad  apon  the  heaita  of  aB 
who  ktd  the  h^tpiHM  of  kBowing  or  obwrnng  jon. 

*  Be  MMmd,  HT,  M  there  i«  none  who  feela  nton  atma^j  tUi  Mntt- 
MBBt  thmn  btnU^  m  then  ii  no  cne  who  i*  h^tjner  to  Mue  ervj  aiA- 
Ma  oecMun  to  e^vcM  it  to  jtmnelf  ud  othen.  Toor  memoij  ii 
Ttrj  precioai  ud  inr  among  a*.  Thongh  abMnt,  jon  an  not  fixgot- 
ten,  nor  will  be,  ao  long  aa  the  generation  which  wai  contenporaneoaa 
with  jaar  rendeDoe  in  thia  ci^  mrvirea. 

"  The  ReT.  Hr.  Tajrlor  well  aapfdied  jaai  place  in  the  eongragatkn 
orer  which  7011  once  prended,  and  in  the  ci^.  Haring  leaned  of  j^n 
the  natnn  and  character  4^  our  inhabitanta,  hi*  conrae  waa  ihaped  in 
a  manner  at  once  faithful  to  hit  flock  and  acceptable  to  thoae  whoae 
nligiooi  ftith  waa  not  CMnddent  with  lua.  We  part  wiA  him  in 
fliendihip,  with  reapeet,  and  with  r^ret .... 

"  I  Mmain,  with  great  reepect,  moat  trnly  jtmn, 

'■J08IAH  QmHCT." 

SiSBOF  Chbvxbus  to  Hb.  QuotCT. 

"Honiciu,  April  >,  IBM. 

"  Deab  and  rokobbd  Sis  :  —  The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  haa  just  fn- 
warded  to  me  your  kind  and  welcome  letter  of  Janaar]'  Sd.  It  haa 
not  been  for  want  of  itrong  and  repeated  recommendationi  from  me 
that  the  general  wish  in  Boston  haa  not  been  complied  with  at  Bome.* 
But  the  one  who  is  now  appointed  i»  a  worth/  prelate,  and  waa  highly 
reapected  in  New  York  and  in  Charlegton,  South  Carolina.  I  have 
known  him  long  nnce,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  ia  already  popular 
among  my  dear  fellow-citiiens  of  Beaton. 

"I  know  that  he  will  hare  your  kind  rapport,  which  haa  been  lo 
lueful  and  so  acceptable  to  myself, 

"  If,  as  you  bare  the  goodnua  to  annre  me,  I  am  not  foi^tten  in 
Boston,  I  can  say,  with  truth,  I  do  not  forget  Boston.  So  dear  and 
familiar  ii  the  name  of  the  beloved  city,  that  even  in  couvereation  I 
say  Boston  instead  of  Montauban,  and  this  often ;  and  I  am  then  told, 
'  Yon  love  Boston  better  than  Montauban,  but  we  defy  the  Boetoniana 
to  love  you  more  than  we  do.'  I  must  acknowledge  that  here,  as  well 
as  in  America,  love  and  respect  are  given  me  much  beyond  my  dcaertx. 
A  new  Mayor  of  this  city  (the  King  appoints  him)  was  inatalled  two 
months  rince.  I  was  present,  and  thought  much  of  tbe  Mayor  of 
Boston.     In  the  inaugural  ipeech  the  Viscount  de  Gironde,  the  new 

•  Doabtlesa  tbst  ths  Rst.  Father  Tiflor  should  be  appointed  Bishop  ot  Boa- 
Ion,  in  the  place  of  Biihop  Chevsrui. 


implimeot.    Uc  wont  to  &r 
.u  to  ny,  tliNt  it  iTu  his  most  ardent  wish  lo  foUov  my  at«i«,  nnil  t( 
take  my  paternal  sdministrstioa,  which  had  made  this  city  &  dty  oT   I 
brgthere,  lor  the  model  of  bii,  and  by  so  doing  lo  entitle  hiiowlf  tO   ] 
ray  kindnesi,  and  deserve  my  esteem. 

"1  aiut  conleaB  I  felt  gratified,  but  I  am  not  le»  »  by  the  vety  ] 
kind  and  handsotue  tustimony  nhich  your  letter  bean  to  my  conduct  ] 
while  in  Boston.  The  approba^on  of  the  uoble-minded  Mayor  of 
Bmioq  ia  indeed  a  raluable  nived,  and  his  friendship  and  esteem  ate 
tivBiiunfl.  Will  he  have  the  goodnesi  to  assure  uiy  Ibllow-citiicua  and 
frii-ndf  in  Bo«tOD,  that  niy  adopted  country,  and  il«  kind  and  so  dear 
inbabiunt*,  will  ilways  be  objects  of  my  afl'cctionate  gratitude. 

"  K'ith  affectionate  respect,  dear  and  honorcil  rir,  I  remain  your 
most  obedient  bumble  servant, 

"t  Jons,  Bishop  of  Montauban.° 

The  following  letter  from  John  Rtindolpb  was  in  leply  lo  one 
ititrodiicing  my  brother  to  his  acquaintance,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Biune  vLsit  to  Wa^hinglon  which  procured  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  JeSerson  which  I  have  already  given.  It  ia 
the  last  letter  roy  faUier  ever  received  from  him,  and  its  liveli- 
ne»a,  wit,  and  pathos  make  it  a  fit  conclusion  of  their  correspond- 


Mr.  RA.XD4 


>  Mr.  Qcinct. 


"  Dbar  Sib;  —  Your  letter  was  'right  welcome  unto  me,'  as  my 
fitvoril«  old  English  writers  sing  or  say,  but  much  more  welcome  waa 
ihH  bearer  of  iL  Son  of  yours,  even  with  far  lets  claims  Irom  his  own 
morit  tlian  this  gcnl4cmiin  obviously  possesses,  shall  never  be  shown  my 
■caujd  shoullhcr.'  1  hope  that  you  11  pardon  mj  using  the  Waverley 
t<mguc  wtiirh  I  must  ft-ar  budus  no  good  to  the  good  old  English  albrv- 
said,  and  which  I  shall  therefure  leave  (o  tlient  tliat  like  it,  —  which  I 
<U>  not,  out  of  ila  ])lace,  —  and  not  b1wb}-b  there.  In  short,  I  have  not 
cAlebt-d  the  litcrar)- '  Scotch  fiddle,"  anri,  in  diapite  of  Dr.  Blair,  do 
cuatinuc  to  heliuve  that  Swill  and  Addison  undentood  their  own 
inutlier  tongua  ••  well  a>  any  Sawney  ■  iHtnorlh  tha'  Tweeil.'  Nay, 
furtbrr.  Dot  hating  llio  fear  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  before  my 
t-yi-s,  1  do  not  (stvem  Sir  Walter  to  be  a  poet,  or  Iho  Kev.  Dr.  Chal- 
men  a  pulpit  orator-  But,  as  I  do  not  arimirv  Mr.  Kean.  I  fear  that 
niy  rvpuLalionfortsstei*,  likemye-anlily  tabernacle,  in  a  hopdcMS  at 
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*'TLe  fun  made  aboat  that  mountebank,  who  is  the  Teiy  fellow — 
although  not  *periwig-pated' — that  Shakespeare  describes,  has,  I  con- 
fe99,  disgusted  me  not  a  little.  What  are  we  made  of^  to  take  sides  in 
the  factions  of  the  circus  (green  or  blue),  and  to  doat  upon  the  profes- 
sions of  *  feeling'  and  *  sentiment'  and  *  broken-heartedneiB '  fiom  the 
lips  or  pen  of  a  fellow  whose  vocation  it  is  to  deal  in  those  cooimodi- 
ties,  —  who  has  a  stock  of  them  in  his  travelling  pack,  like  an  Irish 
fortune-hunter  on  a  visit  to  a  'young  ladies'  seminary'  of  learning 
anything  but  good  ?  For  my  part,  like  Burchell  in  the  Vicar  of 
AVakefield,  I  say  nothing,  but  cry, '  Fudge ! ' 

**  By  the  common  law,  stage-players  come  under  the  description  and 
penalties  of  vagrants  and  sturdy  beggars.  To  be  sure,  Shakespeare 
was  on  the  stage,  and  Garrick  and  Siddons  and  Kemble  were  stage- 
players  ;  but,  you  know,  exceptio  proftat  regtUanu 

**  I  did  not  (when  I  began)  intend  to  have  turned  the  page,  bat  most 
do  it  to  say,  that  the  stage  comes  emphatically  under  Lord  Byron's 
sweeping  ban  and  anathema  agiunst  the  world,  as 

*  One  wide  den  of  thieves,  or  —  what  you  will.' 

*^  My  right  hand  has  forgot  its  cunning:.  With  great  respect  and 
every  good  wish  to  you  and  yours,  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

*'JoiiN  Randolph  of  Roanoke." 

"  P.  S.  —  I  often  think  on  *  Auld  Lang  Syne '  [more  Scotch].  Though 
*  seas  between  us  broad  have  rolled  *  since  those  days,  I  have  a  perfect 
recollection  of  most  of  them.  I  can  see  you  now  just  as  you  were 
when  a  certain  great  man  that  now  is  was  beginning  to  be,  —  but  why 
revive  what  is  better  forgot  ?  One  thing,  however,  I  will  revive  (what 
I  shall  never  foi^t),  your  kindness  to  my  poor  boy,  — '  the  last  of  the 
family,'  —  for  I  am  nothing ;  it  will  soon  be  utterly  extinct.  He  lies 
in  Cheltenham  churchyard.  I  bought  the  ground.  I  need  not  say 
that  it  was  my  first  pilgrimage  in  England.  As  you  go  from  the 
Town  to  the  Spring,  he  lies  on  the  right  hand*  of  the  pathway 
through  the  churchyard,  leaving  the  church  on  your  left." 

The  following  note  from  Mr.  Randolph  to  my  brother  is  too 
characteristic  to  be  omitted :  — 

*  "  Close  to  the  wall  there  is  an  iron  railing  and  a  stone,  put  np,  like  all  other 
things  done  by  agency  of  distant  people,  very  badly.  They  thought  that  I 
would  never  see  it;  charged  a  high  price;  and  I  was  indebted  to  one  of  poor 
Tador*s  schoolfellows  for  its  repair,  not  very  long  before  I  saw  it.  I  think  I 
sent  you  a  copy  of  the  epitaph.** 


LETTEES   FROM  LAFAITTTE. 


Mr.  Randulpu  to  Me,  J.  QrraCY,  Jdmiob. 

"  Ctrngt  Kiu,  IKwioa-i,  No.  1,  nnmbi. 
"  IT  Mr.  Jimnli  Quinc}'.  Junior,  will  waive  ceremony,  and  ai^c^pt  tfaii 
return  for  Iuh  cbtiI  from  an  old  and  very  infirm  man,  Mr.  Randolph 
will  l>c  -ivry  glsd  to  aee  his  father"*  »on  (not  Mr.  R.'s,  hul.  Mr,  Q."» 
Eulior's)  at  any  time  before  half  post  teo  or  eleven  in  the  momiog,  or 
between  thr;  adj'"'"*''"'"^  '^^  '''^  Senate  and  eight  o'clock,  which  is 
Mr.  R.'>  bvdtiute.  Mr.  R.  ib  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Q.  fur  the  letter 
which  he  WM  do  good  as  to  leave  here  yesterday.  It  gave  him  great 
pleasure  once  more  to  hear  from  one  with  wliom  he  had  piuted 
through  some  trying  politii^ftl  seenea ;  and  Tor  whom  be  then  ont«r- 
lainul.  luid  hopes  always  to  cherish,  ■entimenU  of  great  esteem  and 

Tlie»e  letters  from  Lafayette  need  no  prefcce  or  explaiialioa. 


GIU1I8&AI.   LArAYETTE    T 


.  QuiscY. 


-  Li  Ouiu,  itSj  JO,  ma. 

■Mt  bsas  Snt:  —  Fonner  Icllen  of  upknowU-dgment  have  ex- 
preMed  ray  grateful  fet^liogs  for  iht:  procious  volume  you  have  tent  nw 
b«fbi«  my  Idling  for  Europe  It  has  iDt«rest«d  me  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, not  only  on  account  of  iti  littirary  merit,  and  my  warm  adection 
for  the  author,  but  Mill  mora  so  from  a  sens^  of  lively  concern  in  the 
firvt  time*  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  admiration  tbr  the  great  and 
devoted  patriot  whose  meiiitiirs  have  been  published  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  him.  Nor  will  I  omit  to  observe  that,  in  the  beauty  of  the 
moEiTTtal  execution,  I  find  dally  occanon  U>  latiiiy  European  visitura 
with  the  state  of  book-printing  and  book-binding  in  the  city  of  BoMoo. 

"A  book  has  bevn  printed  in  Boston  by  E.  G.  House.  1824,  con- 
taining an  account  of  my  happy  visit  to  the  United  States,  from 
Augitft  IStb  to  October  19th.  I  wish  I'ou  may  have  the  kindnen  to 
tmca  ii  up  lo  the  author,  and  expresa  the  pleasure  and  gratitude  with 
which  I  have  read  it.  Should  ho  have  completed  the  series  of  gratJfy- 
inj:  records,  I  brg  yon  to  send  me  the  folhiwing  partSL 

**  I  am  at  a  great  distance  from  you,  dear  frienib,  but  my  heart  i« 
constaniJy  with  you ;  and  amoi^  the  nameToas  objects,  presents,  keep- 
lakxi.  by  which  I  am  surronnded,  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  my  de- 
lightfitl  American  ihirlecti  montba,  you  need  i>ot  I  hope  beinfr  tutd 
that  the  two  beantilnl  drawing*  ot  my  young  friend  hold  a  conspic- 
uou*  and  peroliarly  cherished  place- 

'  Since  we  are  returning  to  tho««  lime*  of  which  I  shall  ever  tUok 
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vitli  ineipfftwibla  deli|^  poinit  me  to  ask  wbether  the  meamm  we 
have  recommended  to  the  pomemor  of  the  fiitt  gun  that  was  fired  in 
the  Berolntion  haa  been  attended  to, —  to  have  a  plate  and  inaerip- 
tioB  affixed  to  it,  ao  that  thia  predooa  relic  of  thia  fint  ngnal  for  the 
emandpation  of  the  world  be  never  mialaid. 

-**It  u  needkm  to  nj  I  am  deefdy  intereated  in  reading  the  intel^ 
genoe  which  throngh  letters  and  newspapers  come  to  me,  three  timea 
a  month,  from  the  United  States.  It  is  to  me  a  language  better  nnder- 
stood  than  European  style.  The  city  of  Boston  had  a  large  share  of 
oratory  honors  in  the  last  session  of  Congress.  To  the  papers  of  this 
aide  the  Atlantic,  I  refer  yoa  for  British  and  Continental  information. 
The  discrepancy  which  to  the  credit  of  most  European  nations  ejdats 
between  governed  and  govemOTs,  is  particularly  remarkable  with  re- 
spect to  the  afiairs  of  Greece.  The  situation  of  that  interesting,  spirited 
people,  given  up  as  they  have  been  by  every  one  of  the  pretended 
Christian  powers,  is  fiur  from  being  desperate.  Assistance  is  much 
wanted,  but  would  be  efiectually  applied. 

^With  the  most  affecticmate  respects  and  good  wishes  to  you,  to 

Mrs.  Quincy,  to  the  whole  family,  daughters  and  sons,  I  am  forever 

your  devoted,  grateful  friend,  • 

**  Lafatettb. 

^  George  and  Le  Yasseur  beg  to  be  respectfully  remembered.  Re- 
member me  also  to  our  dear  fiiends  in  the  beloved  city  of  Boston." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

**La  Oeahob,  NoTcmber  IS,  1827. 

''....  You  will  hear  of  the  great  event  at  Navarino.  How  &r  the 
governments  of  France  and  England  will  have  been  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  joke  has  been  carried  so  far  by  their  naval  representatives  I 
don't  pretend  to  determine,  but  they  must  join  in  our  joy  and  our  praises. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  two  gallant  admirals,  along  with  that  of  Russia, 
indignant  at  the  breach  of  faith,  and  the  horrors  committed  in  the 
Morea  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  at  the  murder  of  the  officers  bearing  the 
flag  of  truce,  have  utterly  destroyed  the  fleets  of  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
and  the  vessels  —  sixty  they  say  —  which  the  Austrian  government 
had  lent  as  transports  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians of  Greece.  Now  the  diplomatists  will  be  busy  in  patehing  up  the 
business,  preventing  wars,  and  stifling  freedom  in  the  best  way  the> 
can ;  but  heroic  Greece  is  saved  from  imminent  danger,  and  I  have 
much  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  talents,  and  dexterity  of  their 
worthy  IVesident,  Capo  D'Istria.  .... 


LETTER  FROM   MR.  BOSCOE. 


"The  dinolution  of  tlic  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  tho  Fronch  Min- 
wtry  c«a  only  be  explained  on  «epounl  of  tbdr  fear*  of  a  progrewing 
pnblie  opiriti  which  might  render  their  chnnue  leas  adTntitageoiu  In  one 
or  two  jetn.  That  measuni  hu  been  to  calculated  ai  to  give  the  lib- 
«ral  electon  no  time  to  have  previous  meetings,  to  think  of  their  can- 
didntM,  nor  in  many  instances  to  return  to  their  places  of  election, 
while  everything  had  been  previously  underhand  arranged  to  serve 
the  views  of  government  I  think,  however,  in  the  slate  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  a  good  number  of  Depute  will  be  patriota,  and  a  slill 
greater  number  aotl-minlslemlista.  It  a,  I  believe,  out  of  the  power 
<if  the  French  government  to  prevent  my  being  re-elected  by  the  tame 
district  where  I  have  been  lately  nominated,  —  the  less  so,  as  a  part  of 
thoae  they  had  iniquiiously  excluded  have  «nce  been  able  to  recover 
their  rights. 

*■  Remember  me  most  respectfully  and  aflectloDatcly  to  Mn.  Quincy, 
to  all  the  fanuly,  and  to  our  particular  fhends  in  the  beloved  city  of 
BostAD,  and  believe  me  forever  yotir  afFectionale,  grateful  friend, 

"  Lafxtette." 

At  the  time  my  father  was  engaged  io  hie  inquiries  Into  ihe 
cauie  and  cure  of  poverty,  rice,  nnd  crime,  be  had  had  an  occa- 
sional communication  and  exchange  of  publications  with  Mr. 
Rowoe,  the  liistorian  of  the  Medici,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was 
greatly  interested  in  those  queslions.  When  Mr.  Quiticy  pub- 
lished (he  life  of  hii  father  in  1825.  he  sent  a  pre.'^entaiiou  oopy 
of  the  work  to  that  escellent  writer  and  benevolent  man,  sa  a 
mark  of  bis  roapett  and  ealeetn.  In  return  he  received  the 
following  fuiBwer,  which,  besides  the  gratifying  testimony  it 
bears  to  the  merits  of  the  memoir,  n  interesting  for  the  en- 
lightened humanity  it  breathes,  ilial  had  already  done  so  uucli 
towards  mUIgating  the  bloody  code  of  English  penal  law. 

Mr.  Koscoe  to  Mk.  QnracT. 

"Taintil  Puu,  tua  IfrunxiL,  la\j  10.  IMS. 
"  Sib: — From  the  time  I  received  your  obliging  letter  of  the  KSth 
April  hut,  and  pmtscd  the  very  interesting  volume  which  accompanied 
it.  of  the  life  of  your  excellent  f■tht^^.  it  has  been  my  constant  intea- 
tkin  to  «xpreu  to  yon  myiinceresl  thanks,  as  well  for  the  pliMuiire  and 
InfurmatJon  you  have  afforded  me,  as  for  Ihe  honor  yon  have  done  me. 
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*  It  k  vHfc  ml  MtJArticB  I  perMiT«  tliat  tba  £*fi  of  tlion  datia- 
l^ibed  indindaalt  who  BgBiHMd  thoBMlTM  u  tha  finodoi  of  the 
fibwtiH  of  jonr  ooontrj  hftre  (/  late  been  brooght  fimrant  in  n  maa- 
aer  worthf  of  thoir  rharaolcr;  and  amoi^  Umm  tout  maDOnd  of 
your  father  will  ever  hM  a  lUiti^iiUwd  nnk.  ^k  k  a  maanmeat 
i4ieh  a  MD  uaj  indeed  be  prood  ta  niee  to  e  &tfaer,  and  which,  ia- 
■twd  of  bring  ooafined  to  eooie  lolitaij  ipot,  extendi  hk  fane  whar- 
erer  diete  are  headi  to  lUnk  and  bearti  to  fteL  I  have  lent  toot  rat 
naa  to  the  ouU  drde  of  mj  faanljr  and  paitienlar  frieada,  and  hm.-n 
been  giMified  in  heariog  it  tuuAmlr  qmken  of  hy  them  with  the 
faoM  ientiBMBti  of  admiiation  and  ajTeftiftn  which  1  have  lo  tndr  fait 
aiT»l£ 

**  I  have  ebo  to  tbaak  70a  far  the  two  Tiaett  which  70a  have  had 
the  goodttMi  to  tiaaMt  to  aie,  and  in  which  I  am  happy  to  paMrire 
a  ibikiag  coucidenoe  of  oi»nioa  with  Kime  of  tfaoae  which  I  hare  a^ 


*■  DiMq^wuted,  M I  oooftM  mjnelf  to  have  been,  in  the  eflto  of  »7 
poblicatioae,  I  find  no  diqiontion  to  rdax  in  the  lUgbteat  d^ree  fitxa 
the  (entiinenla  I  hare  endearond  to  eflAbliih,  uid  which  are  in  fact 
intended  to  demonttiate  that  crinuDal  law,  like  evet7  other  hmnan  in- 
atitntion,  ought  to  have  ito  foundation  in  benevolence,  and  not  in  te- 
Bentnient,eT«dt7,uid  revenge;  that,  at  all  events,  it  ii  eujto  restrain 
the  wicked  from  erimee  by  impriaonmeDt,  and  to  nuke  them  provide 
ibr  themeelvea  by  labor;  and  that,  whilit  thk  is  the  CB«e,  there  can  be 
no  pretext  for  the  nveritiet,  pnnidunenta,  and  judicial  muiden  which 
have  hitherto  been  conudered  •■  enential  to  the  mtisty  of  aoaatj  and 
the  reprewon  of  crime. 

"  With  the  nncBKet  withea  for  yonr  health  and  happioeM,  and  tfae 
tnoet  gTKte&l  acknowlodgmenta  for  yonr  kind  commnnication,  beEeve 
me  meet  reepectfdlly,  dear  ur,  yonr  very  faithful  and  obedient  lervaat, 
•'  W.  EoacoK." 

In  thk  chapter  I  have  endeftvored  to  relate,  in  a*  brief  a  mao- 
uer  M  possible,  the  &cta  of  Ur.  Quincy's  mayoralty,  dwelling 
the  longest  on  those  which  are  likely  to  be  moat  intereatiog  to 
the  general  reader  at  thk  late  day.  The  changes  which  be  in- 
trodaced  were  of  great  and  permanent  benefit  to  tfae  city,  and  it 
is  not  too  mucfa  to  say  that  the  citizens  at  &\a  time,  after  tbo 
lapse  of  near  forty  years,  are  daily  the  better  for  hk  administra- 
tJon.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  be  was  a  model  monidpal 
mogiatiBte.    He  gave  hk  entira  lime  and  attendon  to  the  duties 
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of  b\i  office,  and  be  lerc  tim  city  beHutified,  the  police  improved, 
llic  fire  depiu-tmeot  rcrormed,  and  all  tbings  conaected  with  the 
comfort  sad  BoTety  of  the  citizens  Id  better  condilion  than  tbey 
had  ever  been  before.  He  uiterly  refused  to  faTOr  any  of  his 
personal  friends  in  ibe  matter  of  public  improvemeoU  or  con- 
tracts,  and  shunned  eo  carefully  even  the  appearance  of  self-peek- 
ing on  bis  own  account,  that  it  was  popularly  said,  "  He  stood  so 
straight  as  to  lean  baukward."  Hi«  administration  liad  been  ton 
upright  and  strv'gbtforward  not  to  create  many  enemies,  as  well 
as  many  friends.  He  said  from  the  beginning  that  no  man  could 
do  his  duly  in  such  an  otIic«  without  being  turned  out  of  iL  His 
own  experience  fullilleil  hi^  prediction.  ARer  being  five  times 
re-elected  without  much  opposition.  —  once,  at  least,  without  any 
at  all.  —  his  ofhclal  bfe  came  to  an  end  at  the  election  of  1828. 
In  reforming  the  fire  deparlmenl  he  had  created  a  very  powerflil 
political  body,  OS  well  as  a  very  useful  practical  one.  To  this 
body  he  gave  oBence  by  refusing  to  appoint  a  person  chief  en- 
gineer, whom  be  did  not  regard  as  suitable  for  the  place.  An 
excited  opposition  was  rallied  against  him  by  the  partisans  of  the 
rejected  candidate,  which  all  the  elements  of  hostility  his  conduct 
in  office  Imd  excited  helped  to  swell.  After  two  trials,  at  each 
of  which  he  had  a  birge  plurality,  but  lacked  rather  less  than  a 
hundred  votes  of  an  absolute  majority,  be  withdrew  hi:i  name, 
and  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  used  again  in  the  can- 
vass, and  Mr.  Hanison  Gray  Olis  was  elected  his  succossor. 
Though  he  had  foreseen  tliat  such  must  be  the  ending  of  his 
offioial  career,  he  was  far  from  insensible  to  the  treatment  be 
had  received  from  his  fellow-citizens  in  return  for  his  indefaligv 
ble  and  disinterested  services,  the  rather  that  the  contest  had 
been  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  personal  bitterness  and  malignity 
which  he  had  deserved  only  by  bis  resolute  devotion  to  the  inter- 
i-sta  of  the  city.  Accordingly,  he  eumraoned  a  meeting  of  both 
brnnchca  of  the  city  government  on  the  last  day  of  bis  official 
serrice,  and  delivered  an  addrete,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the 
doings  of  his  term  of  service,  showing  the  faluly  of  the  various 
charges  that  bad  l>een  urged  against  him,  by  the  ananswerablo 
ar^ments  of  facts  and  figures,  as  well  u  of  logic.     From  ita 
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tempomy  and  local  diancter  it  will  Dot  be  mach  known  or  read 
hereafter,  bat  it  ia  fbll  of  the  doquence  of  truth,  leason,  and  an 
booonble  Mnnbili^.  Iti  peroratioo  will  make  a  fitting  oondn- 
noo  of  thia  chapter. 

"  And  boWf  gentlwnfuii  atmn^ntf  ■■  I  do  in  *^"  relAtira  Sat  the  lut 
time  in  yonr  pnMoce  and  that  of  mj  felloir-citiceni,  about  to  mu- 
render  brerer  a  MatioR  fbll  c^  difficoltr,  of  labor  and  temptation,  in 
wluch  I  have  been  called  to  verj  aidMHU  datiea,  affecting  the  ri^ta, 
fwiperty,  and  at  timcathe  liberty  of  othen ;  concerning  which  the  per- 
Aet  line  rfrectitode — thongli  dened — ww  not  mlwaTs  to  be  cImHj 
^Kerned ;  in  which  great  intareita  have  been  {daced  within  my  con- 
trol, nnder  cinmniataacei  in  which  it  would  baTe  been  easy  to  adruca 
jHivate  end*  and  aaifter  pngecta ;  —  nodv  thew  drcnmstaDcet,  I  in- 
quire, ai  I  hare  a  ri^t  to  inquire,  —  fbr  in  the  lecent  conteat  inann- 
ationt  hare  been  catt  agwnit  my  integrity, — in  thii  long  managentent 
of  your  aSuis,  whatever  enoi*  bave  been  committed,  —  and  donbtlen 
there  have  been  many,  —  baTe  yon  found  in  me  snytlung  eelfieh,  any- 
thing penooal,  any  thing  mercenary?  In  the  aimple  language  of  an 
ancient  ceer,  I  «ay :  '  Behold,  here  I  am ;  witneiH  againat  me.  Whom 
have  I  defrauded  ?  Whom  bare  I  oppreased  ?  At  whoce  hudi  have 
I  received  any  bribe  ? ' 

"  Six  yean  ago,  when  I  had  the  honor  first  to  addren  the  City  Conn- 
cil,  in  anticipation  of  the  event  which  bu  now  occnrred,  the  following 
exprewoni  were  med :  *  In  adminiataring  the  police,  in  esecnting  the 
lawi,  in  protecting  the  rights  and  promoting  the  proeperity  of  the  city, 
ita  fint  officer  will  be  necessarily  beset  and  amailed  by  individual  iu- 
tercett,  by  rival  projects,  by  personal  inflnencefi,  by  party  paaaions. 
The  more  finn  and  inflexible  be  is  in  nuuntaining  tbe  rights  and  in 
pursuing  the  interests  of  the  city,  the  greater  a  the  probability  of  his 
becoming  obnoxious  to  the  censure  of  all  whom  he  caioes  to  be  prose- 
cuted or  punished,  of  all  whose  panions  he  thwarts,  of  all  whose  in- 
terests be  oppcees.' 

"  He  day  and  the  event  hare  come.  I  retire  —  as  in  that  first  ad- 
dress I  told  my  fellow-citizens,  '  If,  in  confbnnity  with  the  experience 
of  other  republics,  laithful  exertions  should  be  followed  by  loss  of  fa- 
vor and  confidence,'  I  should  retire  — '  rejoicing,  not,  indeed,  with  a 
pnblic  and  patriotic,  but  with  a  private  and  bdividual  joy ' ;  for  I  shall 
retire  with  a  consciousness  w«gbed  against  which  all  human  ruffraga 
are  bnt  aa  the  light  dust  of  the  balance." 
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Ufi.  QmcT  KLECTSD  PBUiDKirT  Or  Hasvahd  CinvKMirr.  — Tm  Punn- 

DKRT'S    Roi'SI.  —  ReMOViIL  TO    CaMBBUMIE. — laAUDnBATlOH.  —  LkITIIUI 

or  JcTKiB  Stort.  Mb.  AoIHb,  Mb.  WiaarEB,  GsntBAi.  Lafatittb.  anIi 

ABCHBIlllOr  CHKVERDB.  —  CaMBRIDOK  SoCIKTr.  —  CHAKUCa  ID  DlBl'I- 
PI.ISK  AMD    ISSTRFCnON.    —    OFtlClllU  ABO    PBIVATB    ISTBHCOUIISK  WITO 

TUB  SrcDsim.  —  Phiumopht  or  PRivE:mi».  —  Thk  Comhons  IIall. 
—  Sew  Test  OP  Collbob  Rabk.  — Thb  Voutbtari  SrsT»¥.  —  Tm  Law 
Smoou  —  I.errEK  from  Chief  Jubticb  Marshall.  —  CuiTKinaAL  Cbl- 

RBRATItMf    15    BiWTVH.  —  FuUSIDIOtT     QpiHCY's    AnDBZgl.    —    LemtB    TO 

Lafatbtte.  —  DESCHimon  of  LAnRAKOR,  —  DiATK  OF  Lafatettb.  — 
LcTTSB  TO  niB  Sos.  —  Gebcbai.  Jachboh's  Doctobatg. 


AT  the  lime  Mr.  Quiocy  ceased  to  be  Mayor  of  Boston,  the 
Presidency  of  Hftrrard  College  was  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  Thornton  Ktrkland.  The  elaima 
of  many  eminent  genitemen  to  lliat  important  position  were  the 
matter  of  gejientl  discurii^ion  in  society,  and  of  grave  musidera- 
tioR  an  tlie  part  of  tlie  academic  functionaries  on  whom  the  re- 
fponsiliility  of  gelection  rested.  Mr.  Qulney  had  never  been 
ri'giirded  as  a  candidiiie  for  the  olTice.  The  nature  or  the  occu- 
|>uti»n»  of  his  past  (tuhlii!  life  did  not  Bugge^l  hia  elevation  to  the 
headship  of  the  oldest  University  in  America,  and,  until  just  be- 
fora  ttie  elnctton  of  December,  IH28,  \,h  hold  upon  the  mayoralty 
was  regarded  as  sure  and  ^leadfusl  for  as  many  years  a»  be 
might  ehooae  to  reluin  it.  Immediately,  however,  after  his  re* 
fusal  to  be  again  a  candidate  for  tliat  olTiee,  his  name  began  to 
be  talked  of  in  connection  witli  ihe  Presidency  of  the  College. 
Tlie  beat  friends  of  the  institution,  and  es[ieciHlly  the  Fellows, 
constituting  the  Corporation,  from  wliora  tbe  norainatiott  *vas 
originally  to  prorced,  very  60<m  were  of  one  mind  as  to  hia 
peculiar  fitneis  for  t)>e  place  at  tlint  particular  time.  Tlie  Corpo- 
ration  Ihttn  consisted  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Etiphalel  Porter;  Mr. 
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Justice  Charles  Jackson,  late  of  the  Supreme  G)ort  of  the  State ; 
Mr.  Justice  Joseph  Story,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  LL.  D.  and  F.  R  S^  the  author 
of  the  Navigator,  and  the  translator  of  Laplace;  Mr.  Francis 
Calley  Gray;  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Francis,  the  Treasurer.  On 
the  15th  of  January,  1829,  the  Corporation  nominated  Mr. 
Quincy  unanimously  as  President  of  the  University.  He  felt 
the  honor  deeply  which  the  confidence  of  such  men  in  his  fitness 
for  so  novel  and  difiicult  a  situation  implied  ;  but  he  was  unaf- 
fectedly doubtful  on  the  point  himself.  On  mature  consideration, 
however,  he  thought  he  saw  it  to  be  hb  duty  to  accept  the  ofiice, 
should  the  nomination  be  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
The  confirmation  was  not  as  unanimous  as  the  nomination  had 
been.  The  clergy  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  College  as  belonging,  in  a  manner,  to  their  body, 
from  which,  indeed,  it  had  always  been  filled  since  its  establish- 
ment, excepting  in  the  case  of  President  Lcverett,  more  than  a 
century  before.  This  feeling,  and  also  a  little  leaven  of  old  par- 
tisan prejudice,  prevented  his  receiving  a  unanimous  vote  in  the 
Overseer:).  But  the  majority  in  his  favor  was  a  decided  one,  and 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1829,  his  election  was  completed. 

The  general  community  approved  of  the  choice  with  great  una- 
nimity, though  there  were  some  appn^hensions  that  he  might  not 
be  able  readily  to  adapt  himself  to  duties  so  different  from  those 
of  his  former  life.  But  it  was  generally  understood  that  the 
finances  of  the  College  had  been  in  a  state  of  great  disorder. 
Dr.  Kirkland,  the  model  of  a  dignified  clerg}'man,  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  a  polished  gentleman,  bland  and  courteous  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  students,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved, 
and  universally  popular  in  society  for  his  genial  graces,  was  not 
a  man  of  business,  and  had  no  natural  or  acquired  talent  for  the 
management  of  money.  Judge  John  Davis,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  who  was  Treasurer  of  the  College  during  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Kirkland*8  Presidency,  unfortunately  was  not  fitted 
to  make  good  his  deficiencies  in  this  particular.  A  learned 
lawyer,  and  a  man  of  great  general  erudition,  he  had  rather  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  a  retired  scholar,  than  those  of  a  man  of 
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affsire.  Betirepn  llicm  bolh,  irlthout  the  jliglilett  inipea(rhiucnt 
of  ihuir  personal  inlegrllj,  the  College  finances  hkd  fallen  into 
almoBt  inexlricable  coafusion.  Thoagh  the  finuDcial  expcriuncB 
ami  skill  of  the  Corpora^on,  and  specially  of  Dr.  Bomjitch  and 
Ur.  Francis,  bad  already  placed  the  funds  on  a  safe  basis,  it  was 
lliouglit  important  thai  a  man  of  the  world,  accustomed  to  busi- 
ness, should  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  University.  Mr. 
Cjiiincy  was  very  generally  allowed  lo  be  the  man  to  t^atisfy  this 
necessity. 

The  chief  sacrifice  which  thb  change  in  the  orderof  his  life  called 
upon  Diy  father  and  his  family  to  make  was  that  of  the  summers  at 
Quincy.  The  duties  of  his  ofBce  requiring  his  residence  for  the 
whole  year  at  Cambridge,  my  mother  did  not  thuik  it  worth  )ier 
while  lo  be  encuoibered  with  two  establishments  for  the  sake  of 
the  few  weeka  of  vacation  she  could  give  to  Quincy.  For  seven- 
leeo  sammers,  therefore,  that  beloved  abode  —  occupied  indeed 
hy  otiier  membera  of  the  family  —  was  no  longer  the  home  of 
my  fiither'a  immediate  household.  The  sacriUce,  however,  was 
clieerfiiUy  made,  in  view  of  the  circumslances  which  demanded 
it.  The  Preaidi-nt's  bouse,  which  could  claim  the  great  Ameri- 
CLUi  antiquity  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  had  been  the 
abode  of  eight  of  hia  predecessors,  was  fitted  up  for  iis  new  oc- 
('ajwDt.  The  ueilingB  were  low,  as  was  tbe  custom  when  it  was 
built,  but  tbe  nxims  were  large,  and  their  arrarig«ment  not  ineoro- 
mmlious,  and,  when  euilably  furnished,  had  a  very  comfortable, 
old-foahioned  look,  and  for  more  than  sixteen  years  were  the 
scene  of  unbroken  domestic  happiness  and  of  an  abounding  has* 
pitality.  To  tliis  new  home  the  family  removed  towanls  the  end 
of  May,  1S29,  and  un  the  2d  of  June  the  inauguration  took  place. 

It  was  an  event  ui  which  the  neighboring  city  and  the  Stale 
generally  frit  a  warm  interest.  In  ihwe  days  the  connection 
between  the  dty  nnd  the  College  was  much  closer  than  it  is  now. 
The  growth  of  ihr  one  and  the  other  seems  rather  to  have  sepa- 
rated them  than  to  have  drawn  ihem  nearer  together.  The  vari- 
ous College  festivnls  were  objects  of  interest  and  coovcrsatiea  in 
Boston  n»  they  occnmM),  to  a  degree  now  utterly  unknown.  Com- 
racncement  was  a  legal  holiday  (it  ktill  is  one  at  the  banke  and  the 
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CaMom-HoiiM),  ud  iu  heraei  and  ita  deedt  wero  it  lout  ooe  dayli 
wmder.  Rich  ud  poor  leaorted  to  Cambridge  oo  that  daj ;  the 
roadi  between  tiw  Iowds  were  crowded  with  carriagea,  hononeBf 
and  fbot-paaaengen,  and  the  itnets  of' Cambridge  all  afive  with 
■trangen  who  had  oome  np  to  the  anniveraaiy.  The  inangtmtioD 
of  a  Preaideiit,  being  m  eenmoay  of  nrer  oocnrtence,  caned  a 
yet  greater  exdtement,  and  broaght  larger  numbers  together.  It 
was  nearijr  twenty  jeara  aince  the  last  one  had  taken  plaee,  and 
this  drcamitance,  together  with  Hr.  Quincy's  proouneooe  in 
Boston  as  a  public  man  for  so  many  years,  made  his  intngnntioo 
an  unusually  attractire  occasion.  It  was  a  very  fine  day,  —  the 
crowds  without  were  great,  and  the  attendance  within  the  good 
old  (parish  church  —  very  ill  replaced,  as  a  scene  for  academic 
ceremonies  by  the  newer  one  —  wu  nomeroui  and  brillianL  It 
was  the  last  inauguration,  I  belicTe,  at  which  the  addreoae* 
of  the  Governor  and  the  President  to  each  other  and  to  the 
public,  incident  to  the  induction  into  office  of  the  one  by  the 
other,  were  made  in  Latin,  according  to  immemorial  academic 
u«age.  At  the  inauguratioo  of  President  Everett,  and  I  think 
also  at  thti  of  President  Sparks,  worthy  Mr.  Briggs  was  Gov* 
ernor,  who  did  not  poeaeAB  among  his  many  good  qualities  and 
gifts  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  It  must  have  been  a 
cross  to  80  excellent  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Everett  to  mi?8  this  just 
opportunity  of  airing  hia  Latinity,  and  to  one  so  wisely  regard- 
ful of  good  usages  to  be  thus  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  ancient 
paths  at  hia  very  entrance  upon  his  office.  And  thus  the  custom 
fell  into  desuetude,  and  will  probably  never  be  revived.  At 
Mr.  Quini^'s  initiation,  however.  Governor  Lincoln  was  fnlly 
competent  lo  discharge  jiropcriy  his  part  in  these  introdactory 
ceremonies,  and  tbey  went  otF  with  great  mcce^.  When  the 
newly  made  President,  wearing  his  academic  robes  of  office, 
seated  himself  in  the  ancient  chair  from  which  the  degrees  have 
been  g^ven  from  time  immemorial,  and  assumed  the  square  cap, 
he  was  saluted  by  the  cheers  of  tlie  undergraduates  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  whole  audience.  His  Inaugural  Address  in  Eng- 
lish concluded  the  formal  ceremonies  of  the  day.  A  dinner 
followed,  in  the  Commons  Hall,  girea  to  all  Masters  of  Art^ 


and  also  to  all  tlic  atudenis,  —  which  academic  hospitality  lias 
been  iiupraclimhle  ou  laier  occnsioDS  by  reasoa  of  the  great  roul- 
tiplicHlioQ  of  the  UD<Ji?rgraduates.  A  reception  was  held  by  Mrs. 
QuliuTy  in  the  evening,  which  was  attended  by  all  that  nai  best 
in  tlie  Bocletj'  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  also  by  many 
■CrangerH,  graduates,  and  others,  who  had  come  up  to  grace  this 
ucpasioii.  An  illumination  of  the  College  building;^  by  thu  stu- 
deuta  made  a  brilliant  concltision  to  the  wekoine  of  the  new 
President  to  lis  new  home  and  hia  new  duties. 

The  following  leilera,  touching  his  leaTing  the  mayoralty  and 
entering  upon  the  presidency,  belong  to  this  plnee. 

JvDQt  Story  to  Mb.  Qciscr. 

"  WuaiscToi,  JuiUfj  It,  im. 

"  Dkar  Siti :  —  An  hour  igo  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
farowell  addreu.  I  bare  read  it  tbroiigh  caretiilly  and  dehberatuly. 
I  til  down  to  thank  you  for  it  with  my  heart  full  of  gratitude  fur  your 
M-rv!c«a.  It  ia  a  ino«t  triumphant  aujwer  to  all  the  ealumnits  agunat 
you,  and  ii  ahaolutrly  irresistible  in  its  stat«n)enta.  I  admire  it  for  Its 
uuui^ulinc  itnnglh.  its  icvcre  truths,  its  forcible  —  becaiuc  plain  — 
rloqnenco.  and  its  moral  dignity-  The  merit  tibi  eoiucla  rccfi  ■ 
vitibte  «  very  where. 

"  No  man  cuuld  regret  more  than  myself  your  non-election.  No 
man  f«lt  more  confidenre  tn  yonr  unglenera  of  purpose,  and  GrmueM 
Bn<i  pnUic  virtue.  I  cannot  hut  lament  what  yon  so  mildly  denomi- 
nat«  a  rnvn  extrr'ac  of  the  power  and  right  to  change.  If  such  no- 
ble enperiraents  w  begin  and  so  end.  whem  snd  what  is  our  security 
for  the  Tutors  in  the  couree  of  our  free  govemnirnts '/  But  I  forbear. 
I  ask  you  "till  to  remember  me  as  one  who  honored  you  in  ofllive,  hut 
who  now  fecU  that  your  title  to  hia  admiration  and  respect  was  but 
fivbly  unilenlood,  because  it  was  never  dependent  upon  ofDcc,  and 
stnngtiwn*  by  the  departure  of  its  form*  and  its  trappings. 

"  I  am,  dear  wr,  with  the  tmest  regards,  and  I  trust  you  will  allow 
me  the  jirivilege  of  to  subscriUng  myM.-U',  your  most  obliged  friend, 
"JoftEpn  Story." 

Ms.  Ai>AMS  TO  Mr.  QfiKov. 

~  CiTT  or  Wumttnt,  Jtmiurf  U,  isw 
"Mr  DCAR  Sm:  — I  have  received  the  copy  which  you  hsd  the 
goodness  to  send  me  of  your  addros  on  taking  leave  of  the  office  of 
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liajai.  I  lum  nad  it  wilb  deep  intenat,  and  tab  it  not  fcr  <lillaij, 
if  I  mj  adaiiratioii.  No  evant  which  hat  occan«d  fiir  fean  bad  ^mm 
me  iiKH«  UDcen  concern  than  the  &ilun  of  yoor  n-ekction. 

"  Too  kng  abMnt,  and  too  hr  ^rtaot,  to  be  conrensnt  with  Am 
dettuk  of  your  adminiitTatioii,  I  wu  Dot  competent  to  Ibtm  a  jndg- 
toent  CMtceming  thent;  bat  the  inpra*  of  jour  mind  and  heart  npoa 
tbe  conilitian  of  our  belored  tntj  wu  too  deeply  stamped  fiwnta  to  be 
iuenHble  to  it,  and  I  regarded  your  remoral  ftom  her  Krrice  aa  a 
puUic  calaimtj.  Your  addi«M  bai  proved  that  Ibe  parta  are  all  eoo- 
gcnUl'  to  the  whole,  and  that  your  improrementi  of  the  d^  arc  not 
only  •triking  to  the  luperdcial  eye,  but  in  the  interior  aoUd,  cooipacti 
and  dnrable. 

"  It  mnat  afford  yon  conitant  gratification  during  the  remainder 
of  life,  that  tbe  good  yon  hare  done  a  permanent ;  that  yon  haTa 
elerated  to  a  higher  itandard  Ibe  character  of  tbe  city  itaelf.  Thk 
praiw  ii  yoor  own,  and  cannot  be  taken  from  yoo.  If  it  it  not  nnder- 
ilood  now,  it  will  be  Mt  hereafter. 

"  Witb  my  most  fenrent  prayen  for  the  prosperity  of  tbe  dty,  I  can 
with  ber  no  butter  fortune  than  that  yuur  Bucceseois  may  have  equal 
claims  to  tbe  title  of  ber  benefadon  wiib  yoiiraelT. 

"  Accept  the  anurancc  of  my  Qnalt«red  and  unalterable  friendship. 
"JOHS  QOINCT  AdAJU." 

Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Qoikcy. 

"  Wiuninaw,  Jtiamj  K.  »& 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  just  closed  the  perusal  of  your  addien, 
and  am  not  willing  to  Icae  a  moment  in  exprcasing  the  pleasure,  and, 
allow  me  to  say,  the  pride  with  which  I  hare  read  it.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  j  lut,  manly,  sensible,  —  full  of  proof  of 
independence,  conscious  integrity,  and  proper  selF-respevt.  While  you 
have  done  yourself  no  more  than  justice,  you  have  made  an  exbilntion 
of  the  measores  of  the  dty  administration  and  of  their  effects  which 
cannot  fail  to  gratiiy  your  friends  and  all  good  citizens.  Heaven 
punishes  folly  by  granting  it  its  desires ;  and  this  penalty  I  imagine 
they  who  were  m^nly  active  in  producing  this  change  will  feel  here* 
nflcr,  if  they  do  not  fbel  it  now.  Although  I  deeply  regret  that 
change,  on  public  accounts,  I  yet  think  it  clear  that  the  events  which 
produced  it,  the  feeling  which  those  events  have  excited,  and  tbe  use 
wjiicb  you  hare  made  already,  and  which  I  Inat  you  mill  ilili  further 
mate,  of  tbe  occarion,  will  enable  yon  to  retire  from  the  government 
of  tbe  city  with  more  solid  and  brilliant  reputation  than  almoat  any 
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Other  rt*(e  of  tbingi  wbicb  could  be  icMonabI]'  nnticipnti 

"  I  pray  vou  la  make  my  moat  frifindly  rrgardi  acMpMblc 
Quincy  ami  your  family,  and  W  believe  me,  ilear  sir,  wiUi 
ID,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Dakibl  Wkbhtbr." 

GtSERAt  Lafatette  to  Mr.  Ql'ixct. 

■'  Flan,  JkBiurjF  IT,  IBW. 

"Mt  dbar  Sm:  —  The  scarion  of  the  Chanibera  has  opened  lo- 
•lay,  and  white  1  tcktcI  roy  country  lilb,  I  Gnd  here  a  pleosng  compen- 
wlion  in  the  eajaynient  of  an  American  soeiely. 

"Tfaer«  hai  been  latr^Iy  in  France  not  s  prMidcntial,  but  a  niini»- 
t«rial  (|iie«tion.  which  has  occasioned  solnc  excilement.  M.  dc  Poli^ 
nac,  the  French  AmbaanOor  lo  Englaod.  having  bevn  called  to  Pariit, 
by  special  order  of  the  King,  to  occupy  the  department  of  foreign  «f- 
lain,  public  opinion  has  repelled  thb  rvprw^iitntive  of  the  cuunlei^ 
KTolntionary  party.  So  that  it  ha<  been  (uppoaed  M.  ■!«  La  Femii- 
nay*  wu  better  than  everybody  knows  hin  to  be,  and  mattrrr  havir 
hcKa  palrhed  up  with  temporary  Bubstitntes.  The  King's  ipecch  of 
thia  mnming  r^onfimu  tho  n[»nii>n  that  the  Franeh  troops  will  not  long 
Iw  continued  in  Greece,  and  that  the  boundMriev  will  not  extend  niticli 
farther  llian  the  Morea.  A  narrow  BpWm,  in  my  opinion,  which  in  to 
Ix  attributed  not  lo  tbc  more  liberal  diaponitiont  of  the  French  gov- 
cmmtmt.  bat  to  the  jealousy  of  England  in  everything  that  concema  a 
rpieMion  of  trade,  or  of  liberty,  out  of  their  own  tlland. 

"  I  h«w  the  mmanient  i«  going  on  finely.  A  drawing  of  Wanh- 
ingfon'i  ftatue  in  the  State-Hoiue  has  greatly  pleased  me.  May  ihu 
twiaved  city  of  BoM«n  continnc  in  every  sort  of  prosperity  and  hap- 

"  Prwenl  my  mo«  aflectionate  regard*  to  Mrt.  <juincy,  to  your 
daugburs  and  nona.     Kcmember  me  to  our  triends. 

*'  Moet  truly  atuj  afiectionately  youn, 

"  LAr  ATBTTB." 

The  Same  to  tub  Sake. 

"  ruo,  tabrnuT  M.  Um 
"  Mt  DKAK  Sik; — We  have  jurt  iww  received  the  aoeount  of 
yoitr  being  electCHl  Presidunt  of  the  TTnivenily,  for  which,  as  one  of  It* 
oldest  memben,*  and  your  afTot-tionaie  friend,  I  Gad  a  double  chum 
It  Cunbriilie  in  ITH. 
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toMgoicfc  IhkTClMeB  higUf  gimtabd  towdcoMtovB 
and  tbe  iMten  from  jon  of  wUch  thej  wen  tbe  b 
tkk  winter  hfpj  in  the  locietjr  of  a  good  nttnitw  of  ii— no—  Iidin 
and  genUemen,  HDong  wfaon  I  find  ft  oonnlatioa  fiw  dia  oibavwiM 
Tcijr  imploaMUit  obligition  to  be  fivo  or  bx  nootbi  ataut  fioH  Ia 
Grango.  After  haTU^,  Ibrtf  jrean  ago,  oontribntcd  la  Fmaea  to  a 
COWtatntional  lyiMm  where  ^  ngfats  c^  man  had  bean  furif  actoowt 
edged,  and  where  many  prineiidcB  of  tbe  American  aehool  kad  t^ 
e«ved  drair  Kucatioa,  I  have  Mcti  tbe  rcanlt  of  our  labon  in  a  p«at 
meaiure  orettnmed  bj  the  conraluoDi  of  anaiehj,  tbe  ■—Mnatiowi 
of  imperial  deapotiaa,  and  the  prej  ndkea  of  a  rortontiaa,  H  that  Bov, 
with  die  md  of  poUic,  peaceful  opinkn,  and  an  booert  bnt  liBaid  b»- 
Jorit7  in  tbe  Chamber  of  Depatiei,  we  mnat  bj  tctj  ilinr  ttapa  leeonr 
»ome  inadequate  mitee  of  what  had  been  otaUiihed  on  a  fatoad  baiii, 
with  almort  nnirereal  awmt  Yet  tome  progreH  h  made  aad  will  ees- 
tfaine  to  increaae ;  bnt  qatck-etep,  although  old  men  have  bo  tiae  to 
wiut>  ■  not  the  maich  of  the  daj. 

'*  I  hope,  mjr  dear  friend,  you  will  have  tent  me  the  pobliotica  rel*- 
tive  to  yoDT  m&yoral  magiatracj .  Be  pleaied  to  remember  me  rtij 
afitwtioiiately  to  Mn.  Quincy,  to  yoor  daughter*  and  wnt,  to  Mr.  Web- 
■ter,  and  other  friends  m  Boston  aod  Cambridge.  31/  ran  begi  to  be 
reepectfidly,  cordially  mentioned,  and  I  am  with  all  my  heart  yoor 

"  LArATKTTX." 

Abchbishop  Chrvbrub  to  Mb.  QumcT. 

"  BnouDi,  AptO  K,  UM. 

"  Dear  ani>  hokorbd  Sir  ;  —  I  have  received  with  pleaanre  and 
gratitude  your  kind  f&vor  and  your  addrees  on  leanog  the  Mayor'a 
office,  but  I  have  not  bad  the  bappIneM  of  leeing  aa  yet  the  esteemed 
beaier  of  them,  Dr.  Kirkland. 

"  The  sentimeota  yon  express  towards  me  In  yoor  letter  I  deeply 
feel  and  duly  appreciate.  It  is  no  small  honor  and  gratification  to  me 
to  be  remembered  and  esteemed  by  snch  a  man  as  the  Honorable  Jonah 
Quincy.  I  have  not  foT^otten  his  eloquence  in  Congress,  his  zeal  and 
■erricea  as  Mayor,  and  I  see  from  afar  his  new  and  rocccwful  exertions 
as  the  chief  of  the  University.  1  know  him  equal  to  any  sitnation. 
There  is  none  ever  so  high  and  arduous  that  he  would  not  render  both 
more  beneficial  to  his  country  and  more  honorable. 

"  I  was  delighted  with  your  address.  Along  with  the  delightful  con- 
BciousueM  of  haviog  well  and  nobly  done,  yon  have  commanded  tlia 
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rMp««t,  thn  «4minitioD,  and  Hm  gratitude  even  gf  tboec  who  )uul  aol 
youtl  for  you. 

"May  Harvard  long  flourith  noder  xour  direction  and  auspicm! 
May  GTery  bitsaing  attend  you  here  and  hertafW  t 

*'  The  bearer  of  this,  my  beloved  friend  and  pupil,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Byrne,  may  give  you  alt  tlie  d<^taila  of  my  present  situation.  It  is  at- 
tended with  many  difficulties  and  anxieties.  I  often  regret  my  peace- 
able abode  and  miniatrj'  in  dear  BoElnn.  and  mits  more  diau  t  can 
expitm  tbe  many  esteemed  li-icndf  I  had  there. 

"  VTnii  high  and  afleclJODate  respect,  I  remain,  dear  wr,  yoor  moit 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  f  Jobs,  Archbishop  of  BoEOEAtix." 

The  new  President  and  his  tamily  were  welcomed  to  Cam- 
bridge tritb  the  most  cordial  kindness  by  the  families  of  ihe  Pro- 
feBFon,  and  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  society 
of  Cambridge  was  then,  as  it  has  always  been,  distiogtii^hod  for 
Its  reliDemenl  and  high  cultivation.  Il  nas  upon  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  footing,  which  made  the  showing  of  hospiialily  gen- 
eral aiuJ  *asy,  and  Ujis  was  extended  to  the  Dew-coiners  on  every 
hand.  Almost  every  evening  of  thni  pleasant  summer  was  filled 
up  with  parlies  in  their  Iiunor.  Among  others,  Mr«.  Craigie, 
wbo«e  hou»e  had  been  Ibe  scene  of  thp  brief  wooing  of  my 
father  and  raolber  more  than  tliirly  years  before,  appeared  again 
in  Hociely.  after  a  long  seclusion,  and  611ed  her  beautiful  rooms 
with  a  brilliant  asM^mbly  to  meet  her  old  friends  and  new  neigh- 
bora. 

President  Qutncy,  in  tlie  mean  time,  applied  himaelf  with  his 
conatilulional  industry  to  the  duties  of  h'u  new  office.  With 
all  due  deliberalion  be  made  hid  observations  on  the  slate  of 
tliingH  in  the  College,  and  considered  bow  it  could  be  best  im- 
proved, and  gradually  inrroduce^  such  changes  in  it*  discipline 
and  iimtrurtion  as  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
su^estrd.  The  donbls  which  some  of  the  friends  of  the  College 
had  entertained,  that  he  would  laclc  the  power  of  adapting  Iiimaelf 
to  the  government  of  young  men,  and  ibeir  fears  that  ho  would  be 
too  sererely  strict  in  his  dealings  nilb  them,  were  soon  dissipated 
by  the  development  of  his  plan  of  administration.     It  ^uon  ap- 
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peared  that  hici  fitness  for  his  place  was  not  limited  by  hia  experi- 
ence in  business  matters,  which  had  first  suggested  him  as  a  fit 
man  to  fill  it.     This  part  of  his  duties,  indeed,  he  discharged  with 
eminent  success.     With  the  assistance  of  the  other  able  men 
associated  with  him  in  the  Corporation,  he  placed  the  finances 
of  the  College  on  a  footing  of  perfect  safety,  and  their  condition 
when  he  lefl  ofiice  was  more  flourishing  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.     But  his   heart's   desire   was   to  make   the   CoU^^  a 
nursery  of  high-minded,  high-prindplcd,  well-taught,  well-oon- 
ducted,  well-bred  gentlemen,  fit  to  take  their  share,  gracefully 
and  honorably,  in  public  and  private  life.     His  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  long  and  close  intercourse  with  men,  had  taught  him 
how  to  approach  and  influence  the  sons,  as  well  as  the  fathers. 
The  pervading  principle  of  his  treatment  of  the  undergraduates 
was  to  make  them  a  law  unto  themselves,  by  the  development  of 
a  sense  of  honor  and  self-respect,  which  should  make  severity  of 
discipline  unnecessary.      He  happily  illustrated  this  philosophy 
of  his  in  an  afler-dinner  speech  at  the  inauguration,  or  the  first 
Commencement,  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Everett,  by  a  quotation 
from  Prior's  ^  English  Padlock."     "  I  have  always  been  guided, 
in  my  treatment  of  the  undergraduates,"  said  he,  '^  by  the  rule 
laid  down  by  '  famed  Matt  Prior '  for  that  of  the  ladies :  — 

'  Be  to  their  fanlts  a  little  blind ; 
Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind ; 
And  clap  jour  padlock  on  the  mind ! ' " 

In  his  intercourse  with  them  he  always  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  were  gentlemen  and  men  of  honor.  He  never  questioned  the 
truth  of  any  story  any  of  them  told  him,  when  in  academic  difficul- 
ties, however  improbable  it  might  be.  That  statement  was  accept- 
ed a<«  the  truth  until  it  was  overthrown  by  implacable  facts  and  in- 
exorable evidence.  Then,  beyond  doubt,  the  unliappy  youth  was 
made  to  know  the  value  of  a  good  character  by  the  inconvenience 
attending  the  loss  of  it.  Still,  even  in  such  cases,  every  kindly 
encouragement  was  extended  to  the  offender  to  rehabilitate  him- 
self in  his  own  self-respect  and  the  good  opinion  of  his  superiors. 
President  Quincy  took  a  truly  fatherly  interest  in  the  young 
men,  kept  himself  singularly  well  informed  as  to  their  characters 
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and  conduct,  and  tutroduced  an  unproL-edeniud  freedom  of  per- 
ranal  intercourse  wilb  tliem,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  com- 
promising hid  personal  dignity,  or  weakening  their  respect  for 
liini.  He  bad  a  strong  eeuse  of  the  importance  to  joung  men,  at 
the  forming  period  of  life,  of  mingling  in  the  society  of  ladie^ 
and  of  their  aiders  and  superiors,  as  a  part  of  education.  In 
these  views  his  wife  fully  concurred,  and  cheerfully  lent  ber  aid. 
For  several  winters  after  the  removal  to  Cambridge,  she  opened 
her  hou^e  every  Thursday  evening  to  the  little  world  of  Cam- 
bridge society,  10  which  tbe  larger  world  of  Boston  oficn  con- 
tributed its  conlingenl  j  and  lo  theiie  receptions,  or  leieei,  as  tliey 
were  termed,  the  students  were  freely  invited,  and  freely  cBmc. 
After  a  few  years  these  toireet  were  held  only  once  a  fortnight, 
instead  of  weelily ;  and  when  at  last  they  were  discontinued,  I 
believe  theie  was  but  one  feeling  of  regret  on  the  part  of  all 
who  frequented  thero,  and  they  are  still  recalled,  by  those  whose 
recollections  run  back  so  far,  as  among  tbe  pleawinteii  memories 
of  their  lives.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  lo  the  beneficial 
influence  of  these  recepiioas,  while  they  lasted,  on  the  manners 
and  morals  of  tbe  young  men. 

One  of  President  Quincy's  maxims  of  government  was  that 
disuontenta  are  mudi  more  easily  prevented  tlian  cured,  and  bis 
practice  was  in  accordance  with  it.  I  will  give  two  insiances. 
At  (be  lime  of  his  acnission  to  office  the  ancient  institution  of  tbe 
Commons  Hall  still  existed.  Thoagh  all  the  students  wi-n;  not 
required  to  sit  at  the  b<wrd  spread  by  the  College,  still  a  great 
proportion  of  them  did  so  from  mingled  motives  of  coiivenienoe 
and  economy.  The  table  was  provided  by  a  contraotor,  who, 
though  not  tbe  worst  of  his  class,  ilioughl  naturally  more  of  bia 
own  profit  than  of  the  contentment  of  llie  hungry  btds  whose 
meat  he  was  to  pruviile  in  due  season.  In  nil  time,  since  the 
memory  of  man,  tbe  Commons  were  the  feriJle  aource  of  discon- 
tent ami  diatorbauce.  Almost  every  rebeQion  against  (he  oonsti- 
tmeil  BUlhoritiea  had  begun  in  ihe  Commons  Hall,  and,  it  ffiu»t 
be  owned,  if  all  tales  he  true,  not  always  witljout  palliation,  or 
n  justification.  This  occasion  of  oSence  the  now  President  re- 
moved merely  by  requiring  the  tables  to  be  properly  served,  elm- 
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pi  J,  but  plentifully  and  neatly, — a  device  which  seems  never  to 
Iia?e  occurred  to  his  predecessors.  As  (he  table  service  of  the  con- 
tractor was  not  such  as  the  (^pirit  of  the  age  and  the  habits  of  the 
students  when  at  home  demanded,  the  President  took  this  matter 
into  his  own  hands,  and  ordered  a  sec  of  china  from  Liverpool, 
with  the  College  buildings,  or  some  of  them,  on  each  piece,  and 
replaced  the  dubious  metal  which  did  the  duty  of  silver  with 
gffouine  articles,  each  authenticated  with  the  College  arms. 
Tliese  changes  removed  all  complaints,  and  I  believe  no  breach 
of  discipline  began  in  the  dining-hall  after  they  were  effected. 

This  id  one  of  the  stones  he  used  to  tell  on  this  point.  One 
day  the  contractor  came  to  him,  and  complained  that  the  students 
would  persist  in  toasting  their  bread  at  the  stove,  to  the  manifest 
detriment  of  the  forks  employed  in  that  chemical  experiment, 
lie  said  it  had  always  been  a  matter  of  complaint,  but  that  no 
Faculty  had  yet  been  found  equal  to  the  emergency.  "  What 
did  they  do  when  you  complained?"  inquired  the  President. 
**  Why,  they  would  admonish  the  offender,  and,  in  case  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  practice,  they  would  suspend  or  dismiss  him."  **  But 
that  seems  rather  hard  measure,"  expostulated  the  President. 
"  Pray,  do  not  you  have  your  own  bread  toasted  for  breakfast  in 
winter?"  "  Certainly  I  do,"  returned  the  contractor  to  this  ar- 
ffumentum  ad  hominem  ;  *'  but  I  cannot  afford  to  toast  the  bread 
of  all  the  College  on  my  present  terms."  "  Very  good,"  the 
President  replied ;  "  toast  the  bread,  and  charge  the  additional 
expense  in  your  bill ! "  And  so  the  great  toast  question  was  set- 
tled forever. 

Another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  students  was  the 
way  in  which  their  academic  rank  was  determined,  and  the 
College  honors  distributed.  There  was  no  exact  rule  for  the  set- 
tlement of  this  matter,  and  rank  and  honors  were  given  upon  a 
kind  of  general  average  of  merit,  on  which  point  there  was  often 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Faculty  and  the  students. 
Sometimes  it  was  thought  the  former  were  influenced  in  their  de- 
ci>ions  by  the  personal  qualities  of  a  candidate,  which  would  ena- 
ble him  to  make  a  creditable  appearance  on  a  public  day,  to  the 
injury  of  a  painstaking  fellow-student  whose  merits  were  not  set 
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off  by  equal  advaniages  of  maoDor  or  app^onuice.  Wlielher  or 
Dot  there  were  any  grouodd  for  these  suspicions  of  partialily, — 
I'lBod  not  fio  much  in  faror  of  the  person  as  of  tbe  College, 
as  was  generally  admitted,  —  thf^y  did  exist,  and  gave  rise  lo 
that  sense  of  injustice  if  bich  h  bo  bard  for  any  of  as,  but  espe* 
cinlly  for  the  young,  tu  bear.  Mr.  Quiiicy  set  himself  to  deviso  a 
remedy  for  this  wrong,  real  or  imaginary,  and  invented  the  sys- 
tem which  bus  reraoTed  all  possibility  of  complaint  on  this  bead, 
as  far  tu  complaint  can  be  made  inpo^aible  among  human  beings, 
ever  nince.  By  ibis  plan  the  merit  of  every  College  exerciee  is 
valued  according  lo  a  scali:  of  numbers,  —  say  from  one  to  eight, 
—  by  the  professor  or  tutor,  at  the  time  of  its  performance.  Tbo 
sum  of  tbe  whole,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  certain  other 
numbers  fur  small  delinquencies,  such  as  ubsences  from  lectures, 
or  from  chapel  at  daily  pniyerrt  or  on  Sunday,  make  up  the  rank 
of  each  individual, —  being  ibe  sum  of  his  merits  less  that  of 
bis  demerits.  Mr.  Quincy  labored  over  this  scheme  must  indus- 
triously at  \u  inception,  and,  I  think,  actually  kept  the  account 
himself  until  he  bad  reduced  it  lo  a  matter  of  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. Upon  this  plan  there  can  be  no  injustice  done,  excepting 
by  the  officer  making  the  original  record  at  the  time  of  the  per- 
formnnco  of  each  exercir^,  which  i*  a  thing  not  lo  be  euppo^ 
poanible.  So  entirely  has  this  matter  of  the  relative  rank  of  the 
students  been  made  mathematically  exact,  that  tbe  highest  posi- 
tion hits  once  or  twice  been  decided  by  a  difference  of  one  or 
twti  out  of  scores  of  thousands,  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  ihero 
were  two  friendly  rivab  whose  sums  of  merit  were  exactly  equnL 
The  question  has  lately  been  mooted  as  lo  the  expediency  of 
changing  tlio  existing  system  of  instruction  for  one  allowing  n 
wider  range  of  individual  choice  in  i'tudies,  and  substituting  for 
the  ascertaining  of  proficiency  by  the  present  plan  of  accurate 
detail  a  more  general  one  by  rigid  examinations.  That  s 
ulteration  of  tliia  kind  will  be  mode  in  our  acadt^mical  arrange- 
is  not  improbable,  considering  that  the  average  age  at 
vhich   students  uow  enter  college  is  more  mature   by  i 

than  [be  average  of  forty  years  ago.     But  untit  this  rev- 
npii«be<I,  the  system  of  "  markj  "  introduced  by 
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It  b  bat  jiMt  to  PmidMit  Quinc^  to  mj,  that  be  andeaTond 
to  idlKidaM  a  iTttflm  of  deotrre  •todies,  bj  whid  the  itadant^ 
time  fionld  be  more  brgel;  given  lo  tboee  d^tutmeata  of  kaowU 
edge  towerdi  iriiidi  he  had  a  partioalar  bent,  or  to  whidt  taa 
paientt  or  gnaidiana  wiihed  hU  attention  to  be  mora  particularif 
dincted,  than  oonld  be  done  on  the  old  plui.  So  man  ooold  be 
more  fixed  to  the  faith  that  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  aocaant 
Ungoagea  waa  the  oolj  auffloent  roaodation  for  a  libetal  edon- 
tion,  in  ita  printer  aignification,  than  Preaident  Qoincy ;  bat  he 
wu  not  ao  bigoted  in  ihii  belief  aa  to  inaiat  upon  it  that  aU  men, 
of  all  a^adde•  and  taatn,  ahonld  be  rigidlj  confined  to  ooe  m- 
changeable  airrimhiM  of  atodiea.  He  was  atron^j  in  Iknt  of 
Ibe  adoption  of  the  volnntary  ijatem,  aa  far  u  it  wai  wwnpatiHe 
with  the  ccndition  of  the  College,  and  the  means  of  inBtniction  it 
could  command.  And,  in  efi'ect,  the  electire  experiment  was 
tried  more  tboroughlj,  and  on  a  broader  scale,  in  his  time,  than 
it  has  ever  been  since.  In  the  words  of  his  third  sncoesaor. 
President  Walker,  in  an  admirable  memoir  of  my  &ther,  pre- 
pared for  the  Collections  of  the  Historical  Society,  "  If  it  sboald 
etill  be  objected  that  he  did  not  do  as  much  as  was  expected  fbr 
academic  reform,  the  answer  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  he  did 
more  than  the  College  has  been  able  to  retain.  At  the  present 
moment,  though  a  reaction  is  understood  to  be  now  going  on  in 
favor  of  the  elective  or  proper  uniTersity  system,  that  principle  is 
not  carried  out  and  applied  lo  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 
under  President  Quincy'a  administration." 

About  the  time  Mr.  Quincy  entered  upon  the  Presidency, 
Nathan  Dane,  illustrious  for  having  drawn  up  the  Northwestern 
Ordinanoe,  by  which  slavery  was  forever  excloded  from  the 
regions  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  founded  the  professorship 
of  law  which  bears  his  name,  and  Judge  Story  was  appdnted 
the  first  Professor.  That  eminent  jurist  accordingly  removed  to 
Cambridge ;  and  the  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and  regard  which 
bofbre  existed  between  him  and  Mr.  Qnincy  ripened  into  a  warm 
and  mtimate  friendship.     The  reoi^anizatJon  of  that  important 
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f  the  Univertily  was  iherefore  sirictlj  contemporaneoua 
.  Quincy's  eolranec  upon  office,  nnd  he  was  Hctiveljr 
*(llpient  in  promoting  its  progress  and  inCerests-  The  nvxt  year 
Mr,  Dune  advanced  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  lo  HUlhori»B  Hie 
Corporation  to  provide  the  building  known  as  the  Dane  Law 
College.  On  the  dedication  oF  this  building,  in  Octolier,  1831, 
to  tlie  purpo«ea  oF  the  School,  Mr.  Quiocy  delivered  an  address, 
which  w&j  published  and  widely  distributed.  The  following 
letter  from  Chief  Justice  Marsliall  contains  his  testioiony  to  tLe 
value  of  such  a  school  as  one  of  the  departments  of  a  univeraity. 

"BtCUDID,  DccodIW  10,  1S31 

■-DeAB  Sik:  —  I  am  much  iiidebtud  to  jou  for  Uie  renewed  proof 
of  your  recullecdon  given  by  sending  me  a  copy  uf  your  wlilrcM  at 
llie  d^calioD  of  Duie  Law  College.  You  have  added  lo  luy  respect 
for  thai  eetiinable  gentleman,  who  hu  bettowed  a  lurge  portion  c£  the 
Bn|uiiilion  of  a  valuable  lifi;  on  an  institution  which  pronuM*  lo  bd  m 
advantageous  to  the  profc!Mon  he  hod  tulopted.  I  bad  not  tuppoaed 
that  Uw  wM  m  negligently  studied  in  your  country,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  ibe  South,  m  you  reprwwnted.  But,  however  thii  may  be, 
you  satiufy  me  entirely  thai  it  may  be  read  with  greatly  increaaed 
beiKifit  in  an  inititntion  connected  with  your  Unirenity.  I  con  very 
readily  bdiere  tbat  'to  ilisincorporaie  this  particular  Kiencu  from 
general  knowledge  a  one  great  imjiediment  lo  ite  advancement.'  The 
vain  iutluenco  which  the  member*  uf  the  profeMiou  cierci#e  iu  all 
popular  goTemments,  especially  in  our*,  ts  perceived  by  all;  and 
wbat«vur  tcndi  to  their  improvement  benelil!  the  nation- 

"  I  am,  with  great  rwtpect  and  esteem,  your  servant, 

"J.  Mabssaix." 


Having  thus  briefly  related  the  changes  introduced  by  Pr««i- 
dent  Quincy  into  the  inelniction  and  general  discipline  of  tbs  . 
undergraduates  duntig  liis  term  of  olBce.  I  will  now  return  to  the  j 
facts  of  hia  perianal   biography.     The  year  after  Lis  remoriU  ' 
from  Boston  to  Cambridge,  the  iecond  century  from  the  first  e 
ilemeot  of  Bculon  was  completed.     It  was  thought  proper  by  the 
city  antborities,  in  compliance  with  the  general  wish  of  the  cUi- 
sens,  lo  celebrate  so   interesting  an  anniversary  by  the    tisuiU 
commetoorative  sorvicvs.     Freaidenl  Quincy  waa  selected  u  ona 
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eminentlj  suitable  to  deliver  the  Address,  in  view  of  his  descent 
from  one  of  the  foanders  of  the  city,  and  of  his  long  official  con- 
nection with  it.  He  performed  this  duty  with  great  care,  and 
his  discourse  is  perhaps  the  most  finished,  in  point  of  style,  of  all 
his  smaller  productions.  The  celebration  was  held  on  the  17th 
dny  of  September,  1830,  which  was  given  up  to  the  holiday 
pleasures  of  the  occasion.  The  formal  services  took  place  in  the 
Old  South  Church,  and  the  Address  was  received  with  great  ap- 
probation. It  traced  the  republican  institutions  of  New  Eng- 
land, as  they  now  are,  to  their  small  beginnings,  and  showed  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  founders  of  our  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  guarded  against  the  smallest  infringement  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  It  affirmed  that  the  idea  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  mother  country  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  contem- 
poraneous with  the  emigration,  and  that  the  Revolution  was  but 
the  complement  of  the  scheme  of  the  first  generation  of  the  Pil- 
grims. It  explained  the  necessity,  and  asserted  the  wisdom, 
of  the  ecclcitiastical  policy  of  the  early  settlers,  and  defended 
them  against  the  railing  accusations  of  inconsistent  bigotry  whicli 
yet  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  shallow  and 
malignant  enemies  of  New  England.  It  showed  that  their 
course  was  one  of  plain  self-defence  and  simple  common-sense, 
and  that  to  their  successful  assertion  of  it  we  owe  that  perfect 
toleration  of  all  sects,  and  absolute  freedom  in  matters  of  relig- 
ious faith  and  practice,  which  we  now  enjoy.  These  positions, 
political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  were  not  permitted  to  pass  un- 
challenged, and  they  were  attacked  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England ;  but  President  Quincy  was  content  to  leave  his  state- 
ments and  arguments  to  their  own  weight,  and  declined  any  con- 
troversy on  the  subject.  As  this  Address  has  been  long  out  of 
print,  I  will  give  a  few  passages  of  its  peroration  as  specimens 
of  its  character,  tone,  and  style.  After  a  rapid  but  clear  account 
of  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  New  England, 
he  thus  goes  on :  — 

"  If,  after  this  general  survey  of  the  surface  of  New  England,  we  cast 
our  eyes  on  its  cities  and  great  towns,  with  what  wonder  should  we 
behold,  did  not  familiarity  render  the  phenomenon  almost  unnoticed, 
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men,  combined  in  grvnt  miUlitudes,  puEBening  freedom  and  tbe  con- 
MioiuotNi  uf  strength,  —  tbc  comparative  pbjsicol  power  of  the  ruler 
lun  tlian  that  of  a  cobweb  acrou  a  lion'i  path, — yet  orderly,  obedient, 
aiid  re«}>cctful  to  Buthority;  a  people,  but  no  populace;  eveiy  class 
in  reality  eiistiog  which  the  general  law  of  «ociety  ncknowledgea, 
except  one,  —  and  this  exception  charscterixing  the  whole  country. 
Tbe  aoil  of  New  England  is  trodden  by  no  slave.  In  oor  Etreelr,  in 
our  assemblies,  in  tbe  balls  of  election  and  l^islation,  men  of  every 
rank  and  condition  meet,  and  unite  or  divide  on  other  principles,  and 
are  actuaU^d  by  other  motives,  than  those  growing  out  of  »ueh  dis- 
Itnt-tioni.  The  fears  and  jealousies  which  in  other  countries  separate 
clasaci  of  men,  and  make  thcni  hostile  to  each  other,  have  here  no  in- 
fluence, or  a  very  limited  one.  F.nch  individual,  of  whatever  condi- 
tion, has  tbe  conscioiunes*  of  living  under  known  laws,  whii^h  secure 
efual  rights,  and  guarantee  to  oach  whatever  portion  of  the  goods  of 
life,  be  it  great  or  mutU,  chance  or  talent  or  industry  may  have  be- 
titowcd.  All  perceive  that  the  honors  and  rewards  of  society  are  open 
(■({ually  to  the  fhir  competition  of  all,  —  that  tbe  diitinctioni  of  wealth, 
or  of  power,  are  not  fixed  in  famiUes,  —  that  whatever  of  tills  nature 
exists  to-day  may  be  changed  to-morrow,  or,  in  a  coming  generation, 
li«  ■bwlulel]'  Kvcrsed.  Common  principles,  interests,  hopes,  and  af- 
fections are  the  restilt  of  uniTersal  education.  Such  are  the  conse- 
<]Uences  of  tbe  equality  of  rights,  and  of  the  provisions  for  tbe  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  distribution  of  intestate  vstAtes.  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  framed  by  the  earliest  emigrants  to  New  England. 

"  If  from  our  cities  we  turn  to  survey  the  wide  expanse  of  the  in- 
terior, how  do  the  eflects  of  the  institutions  and  example  of  our  eaHy 
anceslon  ajipear,  in  all  tbe  local  comfort  and  accommodation  which 
mark  the  general  condition  of  the  whole  country!  —  unobtrusive  in- 
deed, but  substantial ;  in  nothing  splendid,  but  in  everything  sufficient 
and  aatis&ctory.  Indications  of  active  talent  and  practical  energy 
exiM  everywhere.  Witli  a  soil  comparatively  Uttkt  luxuriant,  and  in 
groat  piupoAion  either  rock,  or  hill,  or  sand,  the  skill  and  industry 
of  man  on  tuen  triumphing  over  the  obstacles  of  nature ;  raakini:  the 
rock  tha  guardian  of  the  field  :  moulding  the  granite,  as  tlioii(;h  it 
w«r«cUy;  lewUng  cul^vation  lathe  bill-top,  and  spivadiug  over  iho 
arid  plain  hitherto  unknown  and  unanticipated  harvests.  Tbe  lofty 
mansion  of  the  prosperous  ailjoins  the  lowly  dwelling  of  the  husband- 
man ;  dieir  raspeclive  ioniat^s  ore  in  the  daily  interchange  of  civility, 
sympolbr,  and  respect.  Enterprise  and  tkill,  which  once  held  chief 
olBnily  witb  th«   ocean  or  the  sea-boon),  now  begin  to  delight  (he 
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interior,  haimtiiig  our  riTers,  where  the  music  of  the  waterfidl,  with 
powen  more  attractire  than  those  of  the  fabled  harp  of  OrphenSt 
collects  around  it  intellectual  man  and  material  nature.  Towns  and 
cities,  civilized  and  happy  communities,  rise,  like  exhalations,  on  rocks 
and  in  forests,  till  the  deep  and  far-sounding  voice  of  the  neighbor* 
ing  torrent  is  itself  lost  and  unheard,  amid  the  predominating  noise  of 
successful  and  rejoicing  labor. 

**  What  lessons  has  New  England,  in  ereiy  period  of  her  histoiy, 
given  to  the  world !  What  lessons  do  her  condition  and  example  still 
give!  How  unprecedented,  yet  how  practical!  How  simple,  yet 
how  powerful !  She  has  proved  that  all  the  variety  of  Christian  sects 
may  live  together  in  harmony,  under  a  government  which  allows 
equal  privileges  to  all,  exclusive  pre-eminence  to  Booe.  She  has 
proved  that  ignorance  among  the  multitude  is  not  necessary  to  order, 
but  that  the  surest  basis  of  perfect  order  is  the  information  of  the 
people.  She  has  proved  the  old  maxim,  that  *  no  government,  except 
a  despotism  with  a  standing  army,  can  subsist  where  the  people  have 
amis/  to  be  false.  Ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  arms 
have  been  required  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  multitude  of  New 
England ;  yet  the  use  of  them  in  a  private  quarrel,  if  it  have  ever 
happened,  is  so  rare,  that  a  late  writer  of  great  intelligence,  who  had 
passed  his  whole  life  in  New  England,  and  possessed  extensive  means 
of  information,  declares,  *  I  know  not  a  single  instance  of  it.'  *  She 
has  proved  that  a  people  of  a  character  essentially  military  may  subsist 
without  duelling.  New  England  has  at  all  times  been  distinguished, 
both  on  the  land  and  on  the  ocean,  for  a  daring,  fearless,  and  enter- 
prising spirit;  yet  the  same  writer f  asserts  that,  during  the  whole 
period  of  her  existence,  her  soil  has  been  disgraced  but  by  Jive  duels, 
and  that  only  ttco  of  these  were  fought  by  her  native  inhabitants! 
Perhaps  this  assertion  is  not  minutely  correct  There  can,  however, 
be  no  question  that  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  justify  the 
IX)9ition  for  which  it  is  here  adduced,  and  which  the  history  of  New 
England,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  her  inhabitant!',  abundantly 
confirms,  —  that,  in  the  present  and  in  every  past  age,  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions  has,  to  every  important  practical  purpose,  annihilated  the 
spirit  of  duelling. 

'*  Such  are  the  true  glories  of  the  institutions  of  our  fathers  !     Such 
the  natural  fruits  of  that  patience  in  toil,  that  frugality  of  disposition, 

•  See  "Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York,  by  Timothy  Dwight,  S.T.D. 
LL.  D.,  late  President  of  Yale  College,"  Vol.  IV.  p.  834. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  886. 
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tluU  temperanM  of  habit,  tluit  general  difluilon  of  knowledge,  unl 
thu  *ente  of  religious  respoiuiibilitjr,  inculcated  by  tbe  precepla,  and 
tuihibit«<l  in  Ibe  trxaniplc,  of  every  generation  of  our  ancestors  I 

"  And  now,  gUncJing  at  tbia  hour  oa  the  diTiiIing  line  wbicb  wpa- 
ratea  tbe  «gea  tbnt  arc  past  from  iboee  which  are  U>  come,  bow  Bokma 
M  tho  thought,  tbnt  not  one  of  this  vatt  aaieinblf  —  not  one  of  ihftt 
grt-'al  mullituile  who  now  throng  our  Btreeta,  rejoice  in  our  fields,  and 
make  our  bills  echo  with  their  gratulatiotis  —  shall  live  to  witneu  tho 
next  r^tam  of  tbe  era  wc  this  day  celebrate !  The  dark  veil  of  futu- 
rity ooorcals  from  human  sight  tbe  fate  of  cities  and  nations,  as  well 
as  of  imliridunU.  Man  paites  away;  generations  ar«  but  shadows;  — 
there  i»  nothing  stable  but  truth ;  principles  only  are  imtnorta). 

"  What,  then,  in  conclusion  of  tbis  great  topic,  oj^  the  elements  of 
tbe  liberty,  prosperity,  and  safety  which  the  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land at  ibis  day  enjoy  ?  In  what  language,  and  concerning  what 
comprehensive  truths,  does  the  wisdom  of  fanner  times  addrttts  tbe 
inexpfrienee  of  the  future  ? 

"Tliaee  elements  are  simple,  obvious,  and  familiar. 

"  Every  civil  and  religious  blessing  of  New  England  —  all  that  here 
gives  hajipineM  to  human  life,  or  security  to  human  virtue  —  is  alone 
to  be  perpetuated  in  the  forms  and  under  the  auspices  of  a  Iree  com- 
monwealth. 

"Tbe  commonwealth  itself  has  no  other  strength  or  hope  than  the 
Intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it. 

"  For  the  inlelligence  and  virtue  of  individuals  there  a  no  other 
human  assumnce  than  laws  providing  for  the  edocation  of  the  whole 
people. 

~  Thme  laws  themselves  have  no  ilrengtb,  or  elBcient  sanction,  ex- 
cept in  the  mor^  and  accountable  nature  of  man  disclosed  in  lite 
records  of  the  Christian's  faith ;  the  right  to  read,  to  construe,  and  to 
Judge  concerning  which  Iietongs  to  do  class  or  cwt«  of  men,  but  ex- 
clusively In  the  individual,  who  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  acts  ud 
kia  own  failb.  and  not  by  those  of  another. 
'S3&a  great  comptebensive  truths,  written  in  liftters  of  living  light 
page  uf  our  hittary,  —  tlie  language  addressed  by  every  past 
Ifew  England  to  all  liilure  ages,  i*  this :  Human  happitieu  \at 
rfiel  tituritg  hut  frtcdnm;  frftdom,  nons  bat  xirtw,  virlue,  none 
tot  hiOKltilge ;  and  ntithrr  fnedati^  nor  airttit.  nor  loutidedge  hat  any 
rigor,  or  immortal  kope,  tzrepl  in  rAe  prineipla  of  ike  Chri^ian  faitK, 
and  in  lit  »anclion$  of  t\t  Chrirlian  rfiigion. 

"Men  of  MnsBscbusclIa t    citisens  of  Boston!   descendants  of  the 
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early  emigrants !  consider  your  blessings ;  consider  your  duties.  Ton 
have  an  inheritance  acquired  by  the  labors  and  suiTerings  of  six  tiio- 
cessive  generations  of  ancestors.  They  founded  the  fabric  of  your 
prosperity  in  a  severe  and  masculine  morality,  having  intelligence 
for  its  cement,  and  religion  for  its  groundwork.  Continue  to  build  on 
the  same  foundation,  and  by  the  same  principles ;  let  the  extending 
temple  of  your  country- 's  freedom  rii^c,  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  times,  in 
proportions  of  intellectual  and  moral  architecture,  — just,  simple,  and 
sublime.  As  from  the  first  to  this  day,  let  New  England  continoe  to 
be  an  example  to  the  world  of  tlic  blessings  of  a  free  government,  and 
of  the  means  and  capacity  of  man  to  maintain  it.  And  in  all  times  to 
come,  as  in  all  times  past,  may  Boston  be  among  the  foremost  and 
the  boldest  to  exemplify  and  uphold  whatever  constitutes  the  pros- 
perity, the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  New  England." 

The  correspondence  between  my  father  and  Lafayette  was 
kept  up  AS  long  as  the  latter  lived,  one  letter  a  year  at  least 
being  exchanged  by  them.  The  winter  aAer  the  llevolution  of 
July,  1830,  my  father  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Lafayette, 
which  contains  its  own  excuse  for  the  delay  of  his  congratulations 
on  the  succei«sful  issue  of  the  Three  Days. 

Mr.  Quin'Cy  to  General  Lafayette. 

**  CAMBBnxn,  Jaaoaiy  30,  1831. 
**  Dear  Sir:  —  Permit  me  to  join  the  voice  of  my  country,  as  of 
the  truly  grt»at  and  good  of  every  land,  and  express  my  congratula- 
tions for  the  unexampled  success  of  the  events  which  have  recently 
distin;]^uished  France,  and  my  admiration  of  the  part  you  have  acted 
in  them.  I  should  have  done  so  earlier,  but  I  knew  the  multitude  of 
comnuiuications  of  this  kind  with  which  you  must  be  oppressed,  and  I 
was  willing  to  postpone  my  gratification,  out  of  respect  to  your  con- 
venience and  the  better  rights  of  others.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the 
intense  anxiety  which  Las  been  felt  by  your  friends  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  when  they  perceived  you  were  putting  to  risk  the  fame  you 
had  acquired  through  the  sacrifice  and  suffering  of  a  long  life,  and 
placing  your  great  name  again  in  the  front  ranks  of  a  revolution  as 
critical,  perhaps,  as  any  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  scenes  which  succeeded  the  events  of  1 789  added  strength 
to  their  fears.  It  was  not  realized  that  the  lapse  and  lessons  of  forty 
years  had  materially  changed  the  character  of  the  French  people. 
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Like  conruUioiu  —  a  reign  of  anaxcliy,  gucceeiled  by  a  reign  of  de»- 
•IV  aniicipalfd.  How  wonderfully,  how  jo^'fully,  liave 
their  Milicipatioiu  been  proved  groandlcn  I  Willi  wbat  pride  do  yonr 
friends  peiccivQ  tlie  prudence  a<  wi'U  lu  the  predominance  of  yoiir 
A  revolation  id  the  gKUt  capital  of  France^  eflecled  wilhoat 
other  bloodshed  than  that  which  dowcd  in  the  Sttt  and  inentablo 
euiutiiU.  A  new  djTiasty  t«tabli»bcd,  united  by  its  relations  with  the 
nneient  prejadiow  of  the  people,  yet  eevered,  by  the  pharacti-r  of  the 
immeiliiile  sovereign  and  hit  family,  from  all  that  excited  fean  iu  the 
fViendi  of  a  wHI-regulatod  freedom.  Thai  this  revolution  has  been  as 
}'et  blondlen,  rxeept  in  hnttlc,  u  attnbnttKl  here  to  tbe  mild  inHncneoa 
of  ynur  chnracttT.  May  yonr  designi  and  detinw  relative  to  this 
eventful  topii^  be  aceoinptiahcd.  May  tboM  influences  of  your  virtues 
which  are  seen  and  aeknowledged  in  whatever  there  has  been  of  liiipe 
and  honor  in  this  nsvolalion  be  continued.  May  you  forever  attach 
to  your  memory  what  your  sacriGccs  and  labor«  so  well  deserve,  —  the 
name  of  father  td*  two  nations,  and  the  hero  of  both  worlds.  Vou 
well  know,  sir,  this  is  not  the  language  of  compliment,  nor  yet  of  an 
individual.  It  is  that  of  the  whole  American  people.  It  is,  or  will 
soon  bo,  that  of  all  France,  of  Europe,  and  the  world.  In  the  ele- 
vated and  yet  critical  situation  in  which  you  stand,  your  Anirrican 
frienils  MC  nothing  but  new  opportunities  for  pulling  to  proof  and  for 
giiing  occasion  of  succeas  to  those  virtues  and  iutlucnres  which  have 
already  Uwn  ittitruniental  of  good  to  America,  and  to  France.  They 
are  yet  aolicitotii  to  be  assured  that  the  mild  and  humane  principles 
which  have  no  uniformly  chai«cterized  your  life  continue  to  sway 
tho*c  around  yon,  and  that  the  throne  of  Luois  Philippe  shall  have  its 
faundntians  laid  sure  on  ihe  principles  of  mercy.  Tardon.  iir,  ihcsc 
exitruHtuns  of  mpect  and  honor,  which  the  personal  aHLftions  my 
acquaintance  willi  you  inipUoted  in  my  bosom  have  compelled. 

"  Vou  did  me  the  honor  in  your  last  lett«r  to  me  to  rojuest  ihat  1 
irould  iTvnsmil  to  you  a  imnll  puhlicntian  of  mine,  on  declining  the 
r»*leMkm  to  the  Mayor's  office  of  Boeton.  With  this  roqoeil  I  com- 
plied, anil  accompanied  the  pamphlet  with  a  lettM  by  Dr.  Kirkland. 
I  uumbnn  this  fact  lest  I  should  nfvta  inseniiblc  of  the  honor  conferred 
on  me  by  yonr  request,  tu>  1  have  reason  to  B|>pn>hend  that  the  pam* 
pblel  anit  lettvr  never  reached  your  hand.  Encouraged  by  yonr  former 
espretvioiis  of  intemt,  I  now  tranmut  an  addrva  deliven^d  by  me  nt 
tho  rcquHt  of  the  eily  anthorities  of  Boston,  Jii  Scplrmbur  last,  on  the 
second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  that  city.  Khould 
j-oQ  find  a  lew  uioiucnts  for  its  perusal,  1  think  juu  will  pinrivr  the 
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character  of  onr  ancestors  in  New  EngLind  placed  in  a  tmer  light 
than  that  in  wliich  it  had  been  accu8tomc<l  to  bo  newed,  and  those 
features  of  their  character  usually  doomed  most  objectionable  sofl- 
enod,  if  not  vindicaUHl. 
**  I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  friend  and  obedient  serrant, 

"JOSIAH   QuDfCY." 

In  the  autumn  of  1833,  the  year  before  the  death  of  Lafayette, 
my  sister  Margaret  visited  Europe  with  her  husband,  the  late 
Mr.  B.  D.  Greene,  and  when  in  France  paid  a  visit  to  La 
Grange,  of  which  she  wrote  a  description  to  my  father.  I  am 
sure  my  readers  will  pardon  me  for  varying  the  monotony  of  my 
narrative  by  the  insertion  of  this  charming  episode. 

LA  GRANGE. 

Extract  from  a  letter  (uhlressed^  to  President  Quiticy  by  his  daughter, 

Mrs,  B.  D,  Greene, 

**  AVe  intended  to  dcftT  present! njj  your  letter  of  introduction  to 
General  Lafayette  until  our  return  fn>iu  Italv.  The  General,  hear- 
ing  through  a  friend  that  your  daughter  wa.s  in  Pari?,  came  in  person 
to  M^e  ui»,  accompanied  by  his  son  George  Wasslun^^on  and  two  ladies 
of  his  family.  At  his  urgent  rerjuest,  we  passtnl  the  first  night  at  *  La 
Grange/ on  our  way  to  Italy,  quitting  Paris  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1833. 

"  AVe  arrived  at  four  o'clock,  and,  having  sent  Francois  forward  to 
announce  uh,  found  the  gates  open,  and  servants  ready  to  receive  us. 
Tlie  hall  of  entrance  is  ornamented  by  flags,  and  the  stone  staircase 
linetl  by  jars  of  flowers.  Upcjn  the  landing-place  we  were  most  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  Madame  Laste\Tie,  the  daughter  of  Lafayette,  and 
one  of  his  granddaughters.  They  conducted  us  through  a  large 
apartment  to  the  salon,  where  a  bright  wood-fire  presented  a  most 
cheerful  aspect  in  the  dark  autunmal  evening.  Lafayette  now  en- 
tcretl,  received  us  in  the  kindi^st  manner,  and  presented  us  to  the 
ladies  as  *  representatives  of  very  dear  friends.'  Ho  then  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Greene  to  his  apartment,  while  the  young  lady  attended  me 
to  mine;  in  both  were  fires  burning  and  servants  in  waiting.  At 
six  returned  to  the  salon,  where  the  family  then  at  the  chateau  were 
presented  to  us  by  Lafayette.  They  considered  their  number  reduced 
almost  to  solitude ;  but  twelve  persons  sat  down  at  dinner,  besides  our- 
selves.   I  was  conducted  by  Lafayette  to  the  fine  old  sOlle  a  manger 
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(a  utooe  liBtl  witU  gmincd  roof),  plaocd  At  bis  right  hftDd,  and  wm  tlio 
recipient  t>r  nil  kind  attentions.  The  dinner  passe<l  verj'  agreeably, 
tutd,  on  wljiHiTTiiog  to  the  aaltm,  wv  found  WBeiubled  the  preal^)p«n(]- 
cbildren  of'  Laf^j'ctlv  then  at  tlie  chateau.  jireUy  specimens  of  French 
children,  of  variuuB  ages. 

"  Upon  the  ceutTc-tablo  were  the  water-colored  drawings  of  the 
Adknuj  and  H&neoek  Hoiiies,  painted  by  Suian.  Lafayetl«  rewi 
aloud  tlie  inscriiitions,  epoke  of  her  kindneas  in  presenting  Ibem  to 
biiD.  and  the  value  they  pansesscd. 
"  Thi.>  Isdiea  expressed  iheir  interest  in  the  drawings,  and  had  mneh 
lay  conceming  the  General's  visit  to  Boston  and  (^aincy.  Coffee 
od  St  ten,  tea  at  tiali'  post  eleven,  and,  after  an  animated  and 
•  evening,  the  company  retired. 
Ittm  the  next  morning  we  joined  the  ladies  and  eooie  of  the 
D  laloa,  and  at  eleven  Lafayette,  preceded  by  bis 
beantiftit  little  dug,  entered ;  all  the  company  rising  at  his  entnuice,  — 
a  mark  of  respect  paid  whenever  he  entered  or  led  theaparCmenU  He 
gave  Mr,  Greene  several  letters  of  introduction  to  various  dignitaries 
in  Italy,  and,  after  epeaking  in  high  terms  of  the  PrinccM  Charlolt« 
Napoleon,*  presented  me  wilh  a  letter  addnwied  to  faer  in  Florence, 
nMjneating  me  particnlarly  to  make  her  acquuntane«,  m  be  was  cer- 
tain  it  would  prove  a  mutu&l  plesinre.  Then,  taking  my  hand  and 
saying, '  Come,  dear  fHen<l.'  be  led  me  down  stain  to  breakfast,  ^  la 
fotireheUr.  —  beginning  wilh  soup  and  ending  with  coffee.  In  tlie 
I  room  adjuning  the  nlon  are  portrait*  of  the  Prvaidenta  of  the  Unitvil 
[  the  books  pretK^ntfd  by  you  lo  Lafayette  were  upon  a  table, 
'Vbicb  tbe  family  were  accustomed  to  auemble  lo  read  the  let* 
A  Bewspapera,  giving  AccounU  of  Lafayette's  reception  and  pro- 
tAnnica. 
"^le  Amencan  flag  draped  one  side  of  this  apartment.  Flogs  pos- 
Nwing  diiTerent  hintorie])  ailnm  many  of  the  walls  of  tlie  chateau. 
I  them  that  of  the  ■  Umndywinu,'  —  the  frigate  placed  by  tbe 
t  of  tbe  United  Status  at  the  disposal  of  Lafayette,  upon 
D  France.  Upon  hi*  arri*:U  Ihi*  Hag  was  prescntail,  at  his 
r  of  the  voyage,  and  of  his  friendidiip  with  the 

"We  were  then  in»it«d  to  visit  the  library,  Lafayettn's  bcdiwim, 

dnaung-rooni,  and  other  aparlmcols.     In  thcM  are  cullectiuns  of  va- 

■  pnsenis  of  every  deiicription  ami  valuv,  given  l«  Labyetto  dni^ 

ing  lus  Lut  visit  In  ibc  United  State*.     The  dtesnng-raom  is  bung 

Tbe  daughter  of  Ji«ep!i  Boni]i*rl«. 
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with  pofftnuts,  prints,  and  pictures ;  —  among  these  are  the  drawings 
by  Susan  which  were  shown  to  os  last  evening. 

**  The  librarj  is  a  channing  room.  Lafayette  requested  me  to  ob- 
serve his  desk,  which  was  pkced  at  a  window  commanding  a  view  of 
the  fiurm,  etc 

*'  We  were  shown  a  rariety  of  gifts  and  relict,  each  poiwwwing  ■ome 
interesting  stoiy,  told  by  Lafajrette  in  his  endearing  manner.  A 
short  walk  round  the  grounds  followed.  The  chateau  has  been  in 
Madame  Lafayette's  family  for  six  hundred  years.  Fisher's  pictures 
of  it  are  excellent 

^  At  four  our  carriage  was  announced,  and  the  ladies,  with  La&y- 
ette,  accompanied  us  to  the  door  of  the  hall,  oiTering  good  wishes  and 
affectionate  farewells.  Lafayette  tenderiy  embraced  me,  thanked  us 
for  risiting  him  at  so  late  a  season,  and,  waving  his  hand,  exclaimed, 
*  Adieu,  dear  friends,'  as  we  were  driven  away.  We  consider  it  a 
great  privilege  to  have  seen  him  at  La  Grange,  surrounded  bj  his 
family.  He  seemed  in  good  health,  but  was  constantly  attended  by 
a  servant,  who  assinted  him  in  rising.  A  favorite  dog,  —  a  cAifn- 
loup,  —  white  as  snow,  never  quitted  him,  and  received  fix>m  him  a 
lump  of  sugar  at  meals. 

'*The  unceasing  aflfection  and  respect  shown  to  Lafayette  by  all 
around  him  was  very  striking  to  an  American. 

*'  The  visit  in  all  its  detaib  will  remain  a  most  interesting  and  unique 
episode  in  my  experience.*' 

During  the  absence  of  my  sister  and  her  husband  in  Europe, 
Lafayette  died,  in  1834.  After  their  return  home  my  father  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  M.  George  Washington  Lafayette, 
which  will  fitly  conclude  that  interesting  passage  of  his  life. 

To  G.  W.  Lafayette. 

"  Gambkidoi,  Jamaary  34, 1835. 

"  Dear  Sik  :  —  The  return  of  my  son-in-law  and  daughter  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Greene)  from  Europe,  and  their  interesting  recollections  of  their 
visit  to  La  Grange,  call  upon  me  to  express,  both  in  their  behalf  and 
my  own,  the  gratitude  we  have  felt  for  all  the  kindness  thus  experi- 
enced fix>m  your  lamented  father  and  the  ladies  of  his  family. 

**  How  pleasing  would  it  have  been  to  us  had  we  been  permitted  to 
have  made  this  expression  of  our  feelings  to  that  father !  A  father,  — 
80  loved,  so  honored,  and  now  so  mourned,  —  beyond  the  lot  of  any 
other  being  of  our  race !    For  where  in  all  history  is  there  a  name 
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coocen Crating  ou  iuelf  aucb  a  uiuvenal  nad  overflowing  bonor  and 
affection  lu  Lafayette  ? 

"  It  wiu  nut,  boiTvvt^r,  my  purpose  to  toiu:h  a  theme  on  whiah  ilic 
oluquHuuB  of  tiin  New  World,  lu  well  ss  Uiat  of  the  Old,  has  bwD  already 
cmployixl  and  eibautted.  My  olijtct  lu  this  letter  wa«  wbolty  of  an 
iDdlvidoml  and  penonol  ehoTBUtcr.  The  gratification  my  whole  family 
received  by  the  kind  rcvtption  given  to  tbuse  two  beloved  meuben  by 
your  father  and  bis  fiunily  tlaimcd  &om  mu  a  dietinct  ejiprtuuou  ol' 
gratitude. 

"  To  you,  9ir,  m  his  soo  and  representative,  I  cannot  deny  myself  this 
privilege  of  uttering  feelings  which  I  am  not  punuilti-d  to  express  to 
him.  Be  oaured,  lir,  that  tbe  bonra  [>a»ed  at  La  Grange  liy  tboae 
highly  liiTored  children  of  mine  were  to  them  the  happiest  and  most 
cherisheil  in  recoUeclion  of  all  tho«-'  spent  in  their  tour  in  Europe,  — 
although  in  every  other  respect  most  happy. 

"  Accept,  rir,  tlie»e  exprcMions  of  our  feelings,  and  with  them  the 
bat  wishes  for  your  happiness,  and  for  that  of  all  that  may  be  dear  to 
you,  Iram  yoor  obliged  fiicnd  and  eerrant, 

"Josuu  QuiKcv." 


In  tLe  summer  of  1833  General  Jackson,  iben  ju^t  enlering 
on  his  second  adminislration,  made  his  lour  through  the  North- 
ern Stales.  He  was  everywhere  received  with  the  respect  due 
lo  Ibe  bead  of  the  nation.  And  his  recent  dealings  with  South 
Carolina  and  XnlUflcation  bad  in  some  measure  qualified,  even 
in  Maisachu-^ettii,  the  feelings  of  dislike  nnd  diiitruat  which  hb 
election  and  bis  cArlier  adminietration  had  created  at  (he  North, 
and  eapectallj  in  New  England.  No  President,  not  even  Wash- 
ington himself,  had  a  more  splendid  welcome  Ui  Boston  than 
General  Jackson.  At  the  time  of  the  risit  of  President  Moaroe 
in  1817,  it  had  been  ihougbl  due  to  his  high  station  that  the 
Univet«ily  should  confer  upon  him  her  highest  degree.  In  tho 
Ught  of  this  precedent  my  lather  considered  il  the  duty  of  the 
authorities  of  the  University  to  do  the  same  honor  lo  President 
ilackson.  The  CorjioratioD  were  of  the  same  opinion,  as  were 
such  of  tbe  Overaeers  a^  could  be  got  tt^ether  nt  an  infunuoj 
meeting.  President  Jackson  was  evidently  much  gratified  at  tho 
compliment,  and  expressed  his  sense  of  tbe  proffered  honor  in 
suiuble  terms.      A  special  academic  session  was  bad  in  the 
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cfa^iel  of  the  UniTenitj  oa  the  26th  of  June.  The  chapel  wm 
entirely  filled  with  the  memben  of  the  Corpontioo  and  Oreraeer^ 
the  FtenlQr,  the  >tadeiitB,  and  the  genend  public.  When  the 
prooessioD  entered,  the  whole  Kudience  rose  and  remained  stand- 
ing nnttl  the  two  Preridents  hod  taken  their  seats  on  the  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  pulpit.  The  General  submitted  gradonaly 
to  Ibe  I^in,  bowed  generallj  in  the  proper  places,  and  received 
bil  parchment  in  eloquent  silence,  which  was  broken  bj  gen- 
eral applause.  Afler  his  reception  among  the  sons  of  Harvard, 
he  held  a  levee  at  the  Pretident's  house,  which  ma  attended 
largelj  bj  the  memben  of  the  University  and  the  inhatdlanta  of 
the  town.  Nothing  conld  be  more  soldierly  and  gentlemanlike 
than  the  bearing  and  manners  of  General  Jackson,  when  he  waa 
upon  bis  good  behavior ;  and  mnch  of  the  prejudice  which  had 
raged  against  him,  and  which  soon  revived  with  the  war  he  de- 
clared agunst  the  United  States  Bank,  difiappeared  before  the 
chann  of  his  pergonal  presence.  This  academic  action  was  made 
the  occasion  of  much  ridicule  and  of  many  virulent  attacks  upon 
my  father.  Party  spirit,  which  had  slept  for  a  moment,  soon 
awoke  again,  and  the  same  outside  influences  which  the  next 
year  fostered  the  intesline  disturbanced  of  the  College  seized  on 
this  occasion  to  cast  odium  upon  him.  At  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  Overseers,  whose  consent  was  necessary  to  con- 
finn  the  degree,  but  which  could  not  be  had  in  proper  form  for 
want  of  time  at  the  moment,  there  was  an  attempt  to  invalidate 
the  transaction,  or  at  least  to  censure  it.  But  precedent,  com- 
mtoi  sense,  and  the  custom  of  learned  bodies  in  the  Old  World 
overbore  the  attempt,  and  General  Jackson  lived  and  died  a 
Doctor  of  Laws,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  pre-eminences 
thereunto  appertaining. 
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DUBING  my  faltiet'i  life  at  Washinglon  he  hud  made  the 
aoqaainUnce  or>Ir.  Augustus  Johu  Foster,  who  was  there 
flrsl  as  Attach!^  and  Secretary  of  the  British  Legntion,  and  nft«r- 
wnnls  M  Minister.  Al\er  serving  his  time  as  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation in  this  rauDlry,  he  was  promoted  to  lie  Cbai^  d'AHaires 
at  the  Court  of  Stockliotm,  whence  he  was  transferred.  aAer  the 
rt-mnrol  of  Mr.  Jsckson,  to  Washinf^n,  in  1811.  He  was  an 
Agrccalile  ami  accomplished  young  man,  and  a  friendly  inl«r- 
couriti  existed  between  himself  and  my  father  during  their  com- 
mon reaidence  at  Washington,  and  lie  paid  one  or  two  visits  to 
Quincy  when  they  weru  bolh  off  duty  at  rlie  capital.  Nalurally 
enough,  iht-ir  common  deli-suitiou  of  Bunapan«,  and  dread  of  the 
univcnal  empire  of  the  Fruncli,  drew  Mr.  Foster  and  the  Fed- 
eral members  of  Congress  together,  of  whom,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  he  always  reuined  a  kindly  remembrance.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  good  descent,  being  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Thomas 
Foster  of  Dunleer,  County  Loulh.  and  Lady  Elizabetli  Hervcy, 
daughter  of  the  eccentric  fourth  Earl  of  Bristol  and  Bishop  of  * 
Uerry.  and  granddaughter  of  Pope's  "  Lord  Fanny  "  and  MoUy 
Lc'{>el.     Aher  ihe  deRth  of  Mr.  Foster,  Lady  Elizabeth  married. 
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ill  1809,  the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  thna  MHeesfing  the  eele- 
hnied  Dncheu  Georpani,  &mo<ta  in  the  lut  eeotorj  for  ber 
bewit;  aad  Whig  ma),  and  hiitoricel  for  the  put  abe  look  in  be- 
half of  Ur.  Fox  ia  the  gnat  Weitmuwter  elecdmi  of  1784.  Mr. 
Fo«tar  waa  British  Uiaiiter  at  VashingUHi  at  the  lime  the  war 
of  IStS  mw  declared,  and  did  all  in  hit  power  to  pierent  iL 
Beceif  ing  the  newa  of  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  at 
Halifax,  oo  hi*  my  home,  he  prevailed  on  the  Admiral  in  oooih 
maud  on  the  North  American  Station  to  suspend  [voceedtoga 
against  captured  American  Teasels,  in  the  hope  thai  the  resooral 
of  that  ooe  great  pretext  for  hostilities  might  lead  to  a  pacific^ 
tioD.  In  the  Mme  spirit  he  induced  Sir  George  PrcTost,  who 
commanded  the  land  forces,  to  propose  to  General  Deurlnm  an 
annistiee  imtil  the  action  of  the  American  gOTemment  in  this 
new  state  of  things  could  be  knowu.  General  Dearborn  agreed 
to  tlus  proposition ;  but  the  things  that  made  for  peace  fouttd  no 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  war  party  at  Washington.  The  Cubinet 
refused  to  ratify  the  armutlce,  or  to  cooseot  to  a  mutual  suspen- 
uon  of  proceedings  in  the  prize  courts,  and  the  war  went  for- 
ward  on  the  one  issue  of  impressment,  with  what  suocess  we  have 
already  seen.  Mr.  Foster  subsequently  was  Minister  to  Den- 
mark and  to  Sardinia,  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  a  Knight 
Grand  Cress  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  and,  in  1831,  a 
Baronet 

Afler  more  than  twenty  yean'  separation  Sir  Augustus  Foster 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  my  father  by  the  following  cordial 
letter,  which  led  to  an  occaMonal  correspondence. 

Sib  AuonsTtTS  Fobtkr  to  FaKSinKKT  Qdinct. 


"  My  dear  Sin :  —  I  should  hardly  venture  to  recall  myself  to  yoor 
recollection,  if  I  had  not  leanit  from  Dr.  Bigelow,  whom  1  sccidentally 
met  on  bosrd  the  steamboat  of  the  Rhone,  that  you  were  very  well, 
and  comfortably  eststsblished  in  your  native  State,  and  at  the  head, 
if  I  nuatoc^  not,  of  the  Univenity.  I  am  BOny  that  neither  you,  uor 
any  other  of  my  Waehiogton  fliends,  ever  give  any  letter  for  me  to 
yoar  countrymen  who  come  to  travel  in  Europe.  I  should  at  all  times 
be  happy  to  see  them,  if  thur  knrry  to  go  South  would  allow  them  to 
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(top  a  day  or  two  at  Turin.  I  wm  in  liopes  Dr.  Bigt-Iow  would  have 
QUMJi'  ua  a  Tuit  on  liis  retuni  Irom  Naples ;  but  I  cuiioluile  tie  did  not 
pan  ihii  WHf.  I  am  busily  engaged  in  putting  ray  not««  togvibiM' 
which  I  collected  during  my  donble  residence  in  the  United  Sutt«a, 
with  a  view  to  totting  ihi^iu  iu  order  for  printing  Bome  yean  hence, 
and,  u  1  bavo  set  down  nuiight  In  malice,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Ibund 
much  to  prain.-,  t  trust  you  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  the  bciok. 

■*  Yoa  have  hod  ououjjh  of  nonivnse  from  Mrs.  Trollope  and  other 
silly  people,  who  saw  nothing  but  the  dork  side,  and  who  did  not 
deserve  snch  kind  trvatmi-'Dt  as  tbey  met  with,  being  merely  land- 
jubbi!n  or  book-Jobben,  instead  of  liBveUers  lor  infonuation. 

"  You  would  much  oblige  me  if  you  could  get  me  any  short  account 
of  ihn  mode  in  which  fcbools  are  conducted,  and  tutors  educated  for 
the  puqMMc,  in  Connecticut  or  MaSBachusetts,  where  the  system  seemed 
to  be  etcelleot,  attd  alio  if  you  could  procure  ibr  mo  the  memoin  of 
your  uncle*  the  immediate  successor  of  Washington,  which  I  r^ 
member  appeared  piecemeal  in  a  Boston  paper,  but  which  1  was  nerer 
able  lo  get  in  an  entire  state. 

"  I  scarcely  venture,  oAer  such  a  scparolion,  to  inquire  after  your 

(iuatly I  lure  been  mamed  since  the  year  1815, f  and  have  three 

bojB.  the  eldert  of  whom,  now  seventeen  years  old,  I  sent  ihb  year  to 
Ediobut^  to  b«i  prepared  for  the  L'nivertily  of  Cambridge.  Tlie  sm- 
ond  is  destined  for  the  Church,  and  the  third  Ibr  the  law.  If  any  of 
yonn  ever  travel  this  way,  don't  fail  to  recommend  them  to  call  on  roe. 

"1  was  in  corre>pu[idence  with  poor  Randolph  not  many  months 
before  he  died.  Did  you  not  smile  at  his  punctJliousness  about  pro- 
n  his  dying  mamcnta,  when  the  doctor  would  so  obstinalely 


"Imppose  ther«  are  but  few  in  CongreM  now  of  our  old  New  Eng- 
land Iriends,  whom  we  remember  in  the  wide  waele  of  the  Federal 
dty.  I  should  like  to  know  if  Fitkin  ia  atill  fkmrishing  ?  And  Hunter 
of  Rhode  Island?  But  I  am  come  to  tlie  end  of  my  paper.  Begging 
yon  to  receire  my  best  wishes  lor  llie  continued  proapurtty  of  younulf 
and  liunily.    I  am,  my  dear  ur,  very  truly  youn, 

"  Ava.  J.  FoBTKR." 

*  It  Is  nniMMMBrjr  to  say  that  Sir  AoRtutas  w»  mistakes  s*  to  thit  ralatioii. 
ihlp.   ThsDiiddleaanMorPnal'loDt  JohaQnlBcyAduu  htsoncn  led  ilniigBn 
Hblotol  reUtliNublp  than  utiullyailits  bdwMu  tbe  two  funilllsi. 

t  Sir  Augutoi  Foslar  raairisil  Lady  Alblnla  .Isns  Hobut,  >l 
TmI  at  Boekinghanukin.  and  a  dnceudant  of  John  HaBt|iil<D.    Lady  Albluia 
Fosiar,  1  bellen,  itill  (unlTn. 
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President  Quincy  to  Sir  Auoustus  Foster. 

"*  Cam BBmoi,  MiwifhnMtla,  Hudi  7,  ISSi. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  receiYing  your 
lett4!r  of  the  80th  of  Si^ptcmber,  and  should  have  replied  earlier  had 
not  public  and  official  duties  prevented  my  reciprocating  your  kind 
expressions  of  recollection.  Availing  myself  of  your  permission,  I 
have  transmittetl  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you  to  my  son-in-law, 
B.  D.  (Treene,  Esq.,  who,  with  my  daughter,  is  now  in  Italy.  He  is  a 
man  of  science,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  natural  history. 
On  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  whose  widow  is  a  sister  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  he  has  entered  a  second  time  on  a  tour  of  Europe. 

''Your  proposed  work  on  the  United  States  I  doubt  not  will  be 
characti'rized  by  candor  an<l  correctness,  and  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  mass  of  knowledge  concerning  a  period  of  American  history 
not  without  its  interest  and  its  K-sson.  I  say  nothing  concerning  the 
already  |K'rished  travels  of  the  TrolloiK>s,  the  Fiddlers,  the  Halls,  and 
the  Hainiltons,  since  you  entertain  so  just  an  opinion  of  them.  These 
"  a  binls  of  passage  have  skimmed  over  this  country  like  vultures  over  the 

'i  surface  of  the  Carolinas,  pouncing  upon  wliatover  Ls  corrupt,  and  pass- 

',    i*  ing  by  whatever  is  sound   or  healthful,  as  ailapted  neither  to  their 

;;  tast<^  nor  scent. 

:   I       ■'■•  ___ 

:]  "  The  American  Almanac  for  1831,  which  I  send,  contains  a  concen- 

f.  A  trated  account  of  the  schools  in  the  United  Stall's.    Satisfactory  infbr- 

l  f|  mation  on  the  same  topic  can  bt»  found  in  Rich's  View  of  the  United 

,;  l{      .^  States,  published  in  London,  1833.     I  know  of  no  memoir  of  the  late 

\  *\-  President  John   Adams;  the  publication  to  which   you  allude,  and 

I  i;j  which  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  is  now  out  of  print     I  also 

■  ■•  send  you  I) wight's  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 

*'  There  must  be  at  Turin  resourct«  of  which  you  perhaps  are  not 
^  aware,  relative  to  this  country,  in  the  extensive  and  valuable  collee- 

j  tions  of  lx)oks  and  pamphleto  made  hy  Count  Vidua,  son  of  a  prime 

I  minister  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  which  I  understood  were  transmitted 

I  to  Italy  some  ten  years  ago.     At  the  time  I  was  Mayor  of  Boston  he 

brought  letters  of  special  introduction  to  me,  and  I  aided  him  in  his 
I  researches.     He  was  possessed  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  visiting 

foreign  countries,  and  died  somewhere  in  the  East  Indies. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  happy  prospects  of  your 

I  family,  and,  in  reply  to  your  kind  inquiries  after  mine,  I  have  the  liap- 

.    ;  piness  to  state  that  my  wife  is  still  prc^serv-ed  to  me.     We  have  two 

sons  and  five  daughters,  and  are  descending  into  tho  vale  of  life  with 
as  many  causes  of  gratitude  as  belong  to  human  lot. 


F 
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"  At  the  soUcitatkin  of  the  CorpornliDn  of  Uurrnnl  UniTeinty  I 
arcepti^l  eomu  ycani  lincu  iha  prtaidt'nc)-  of  tlint  Bcminiuy.  uid  now 
raide  ftt  Cambridge,  It  is  an  office  of  daporinteadciice,  and  not  of 
imtniPtiun.  My  «ocial  relati'oiii  aiv  cxtroinuly  pli-iuiint,  —  not  tbo 
lua  no  by  tlifir  having  wiihdraim  mc  from  any  direct  connectioti 
vritli  the  politics  of  the  country.  At  I  advuncc  in  life,  the  scllishncn 
ftttd  virulvncH  which  distinguieli  thorn  have  become  disgusting  to  mc. 

"  Death  has  indeed  made  Had  havoc  among  the  ranks  of  Uiosu  who 
eujoywi  yoar  acquaintance  at  Washington.  Pilkin  still  lived,  and  oe- 
cujHfs  himfclf  vith  the  Btotistics  and  history  of  his  counCr^';  Dana, 
Ilillhousc,  and  Hckcring  u«  gatbcrpd  to  their  fathers  Poor  Ran- 
dolph  I  America  coidd  well  have  spared  a  better  man-  In  a  highly 
civilized  statu  of  society,  and  possessing  a  cnltivaled  intellect,  he  had 
th«  temper  and  epirit  ofhii  savage  anccatresi,  Pocahoctna.  Hi*  tomv 
liawk  was  continually  in  his  hand,  and  his  scalping-knilb  ever  hung  at 
his  side  His  warlkre  was  never  of  the  n^lar.  but  always  of  the  par- 
tifaa  character.  Enemies  he  could  not  destroy  he  m-ver  ikilud  1o 
cripple  Those  he  coald  not  conquer,  he  was  apt  to  leave  skinned 
alive.  Before  bis  death  his  eccentricities  had  become  so  great  that  he 
w*t  thought  by  many  to  be  deranged.  But  peace  ta  his  ashes.  Uim- 
tcr  is,  I  am  told,  alive,  but  Ibrgotten. 

**  FivR-and-twenty  yean  have  produced  on  ttImo«t  total  change  in 
the  rcUiionB  of  swaety.  Thote  whom  yon  knew  in  active  lift  arc 
eithnrgone  or  grown  old.  A  race  of  poliliciamt  have  nuecocded,  formed 
in  a  school  more  conaooant  to  the  changeful  humor  of  the  tiroes  than 
that  in  which  their  preilcccsson  had  been  csdocatcd.  They  sl«.-r  the 
■hip  of  state  by  the  winiU  of  popular  favor,  befiire  which  they  run, 
which  thtry  never  seek  to  item,  which  they  dare  not  resist.  So  long 
as  Iha  I«*np«<«n]oia  sea  of  liberty  has  Mui-room  for  sncb  sailing,  the  nav- 
igaton  who  hold  the  lielm  will  he  such  as  they  now  are.  To  my  eye, 
however,  she  is  10  tbi-  midn  of  breakers,  which  if  she  escape  it  will  bo 
by  good  luck  and  not  by  seamanship.  The  rehktJons  of  this  count!  y 
are  vast  and  uDparvUeled,  and  results  are  cunstantly  occurring  which 
a  to  set  at  defiance  lioth  wund  reason  and  experience.  Your  own 
country  obo  urenta  to  mc  well  incUncd  to  enter  on 
olution,  for  I  cannot  *ee  anything  \em  in  the  (measnrei*}  of  n 
which  Ntm  to  ba  contemplated.     All  I  can  say  is, 
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**  It  will  alwarii  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  yon.  Wbaterer  local 
publication  you  may  wi«h  to  obtain,  you  may  always  command  by  giv- 
ing me  notice  of  it  ...  . 

**  With  every  winh  for  your  happiness  and  for  that  of  yoor  fiuoEiily,  I 
am,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

**J08IAH   QuCfCT." 

Sir  Augustus  Foster  to  President  Quinct. 

•<Tnux,Ja|rlS,Wft. 

**  Mt  dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  been  in  hopes  to  see  your  daughter  and 
son-in-law  for  some  weeks.  The  weatlier  being  so  hot,  I  made  sure  of 
their  coming  northward,  but  I  now  begin  to  despair  of  it,  and  have 
written  to  our  Minister  at  Florence  to  int^uire  after  them,  having  heard 
from  Mr.  Temple  Bowdoin,  whom  I  accidentally  met  in  the  street,  that 
they  were  there. 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  friendly  reply,  and  for  the  booka 
which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  particularly  the  History  of  the 
Hartfonl  Convention.     That  is,  of  course,  very  interesting  to  mc. 

"  The  Italian  gi*ntleniun  (M.  Vidua)  whom  you  knew  at  Bo:<ton 
die<l,  I  am  i*orry  to  say,  three  or  four  yours  ago,  in  one  of  the  Dutch  or 
Philippine  Islands,  of  the  clTei'ts  of  an  injury  he  received  from  slip- 
ping his  leg  into  some  hot  sulphur  while  examining  a  fol/atara.  He 
was  a  gn»at  traveller,  and  two  of  his  countrymen  are  putting  his  notes 
in  onler ;  but  I  am  sorrv'  to  say,  that  those  relating  to  the  United 
States  an»  Ix'lieverl  to  have  been  burnt,  as  he  had  deposited  them  with 
the  Sardinian  Consul  at  Bonleaux,  who  executed  literally  some  order 
which  he  gave  him  years  previoasly,  to  bum  his  papers  in  case  of  his 
death  occurring  without  his  having  claiminl  them.  Tliis  order  was 
supix)se<l  to  have  liecn  given  from  a  fear  of  their  not  being  arranged 
in  a  manner  to  do  honor  to  hLs  memory ;  but  his  old  father  and  his  old 
friends  here  are  in  despair  at  it.  Luckily,  every  person  with  whom  he 
left  papers  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  act  up  to  his  order  for  burn- 
ing :  but,  unfortunately,  those  on  the  United  States  had  been  deposited 
at  Borde^iux. 

»*  I  cannot  say  when  any  notes  of  mine  will  see  the  day,  as  diplo- 
mates  must  be  more  cautious  than  other  people.  But  it  amuses  me  to 
put  my  recollections  togi^ther;  and  I  feel  a  spur  in  looking  at  the 
stupid  assertions  and  reflections  of  so  many  book-makers  who  have 
visited  your  country  fidl  of  prejudice  and  vulgarity,  and  who  describe 
the  fungous  populations  of  Irish  or  Germans,  or  Atlantic  settlers  at 
the  AVest,  as  if  they  were  natives,  and  very  often  in  total  forgetfulness 
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of  till!  olrl  lino, '  Ciclum.  non  animum  mutant.'  Captain  Hall  wu  liei« 
liut  niiilcr  and  amused  me  with  hie  Friticimm,  vhich  smacked  rather 
of  cdiurial  ji^aloiu}-,  on  Rusb'e  book,  which  seems  to  me  a  very  good- 
humomH,  hurntlro  aeeount  of  England,  far  difTercnt  from  our  own 
Bulwer's,  mid  1  dare  tay  popular  enough  in  the  United  States,  itbero 
people  must  find  mueh  infonnation  on  the  every-day  sort  of  matter  in- 
trwlot'ed  iulu  lU 

"I  have  now  got  aleave  of  absence,  and  we  shall  be  first  joined  by 
my  three  boys,  and  then  travel  homcwarda  and  go  to  a  country-phwK^  [ 
have  hired  for  the  tcaMn  in  Norfolk,  to  )>c  near  our  Canibridgo.  wherv 
1  thall  put  my  eldest  in  October.  I  sadly  fear,  therefore,  we  shall  not 
Itave  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mra.  Greene,  but  I  expect  to  hear 
alxwi  (hem  from  Mr.  Seymour,*  and  1  should  be  sorry  not  to  he  able 
to  <lo  the  honorv  of  thb  place  to  them ;  for  there  are  several  clever  and 
irientilic  |>tH>p1e  her«,  and,  though  not  given  so  much  to  the  arts  as  the 
rest  of  Italy,  yet  is  Turin  highly  nspectable  aa  a  capital,  and  much  the 
most  national  people  an;  here  of  any  in  the  peninsula.  They  went 
inilv^  isteemed  by  Bonaparte  above  all  the  others,  and  much  em- 
ployed by  him.  And  I  am  particularly  acquainted  with  Plana,  thu 
rrofemor  of  Astronomy,  and  witli  Boucheron,  Professor  of  Latin  Elo- 
qncncp. 

"  I  will  now  conclude,  with  many  congratulations  on  your  procpvrou* 
sit'iation  erery  way,  and  beg  you  will  give  my  best  renn'mbranc™  to 
Mn.  QuiDcy. 

"  YoQrt  tnoct  truly, 

"A.  J.  FOBTEa. 


"  I  beg  you  la  cmpby  me,  if  I  can  bo  of  a 


,0  yon  at  «ny  time. 


The  following  ia  the  last  letter  my  father  recwved  Cpom  Sir 
Atiga»liis  Ft«t«r,  which  I  will  insert  in  this  place,  although  it  be- 
longs chronologically  lo  a  somewhat  later  pnge-  My  brother  au<I 
sister,  Mr.  and  SIra.  Greene,  vi»ittng  Europe  a  second  lime  in 
183S-80,  my  fatlier  again  gave  them  lelters  to  his  old  frii^od, 
of  wbtch,  unfortunalely,  they  were  again  prevented  from  availing 
themselves. 

•  Tlu^  Britlih  Minister  at  Florsncpi  now  Sir  OeorgB  Hunlltoo  Stymaur. 
O.  C.  6.  Rb  •■>  UlaMw  u  SL  Vtlenbnrg  at  tfa«  timklng  nnt  at  (be  war 
with  RiiuU,  M  wit)  b«  naaabeni  by  aD  hmlllu  witb  iliM  pnug*  of  ncmt 
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Sir  AuorsTus  Foster  to  PREsiDE!fT  Qrcrcr. 

«*Tnui,  July  18,188a 

^Mt  dear  Sir  :  — I  was  vexy  much  pleased  to  get  another  letter 
from  TOU|  tliough  w)rry  to  iiec  written  on  the  back  of  it  that  the  bearer, 
your  :K>n-in-law,  could  not  deliver  it  in  person,  by  which  I  know  not 
when  I  chilli  have  the  pleasure  of  makln;^  Mr.  Greene's  acquuntance. 
Turin  would  not  luive  fumirihed,  I  fear,  much  nourishment  for  his 
favorite  tantcfs  though  the  indigenous  flowers  are  thought  so  well  of, 
that  I  once  pent  a  collection  of  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  at 
their  ]>articular  di.*:*ire ;  and  the  owners  of  landed  property  are  be- 
ginning to  tuko  an  interest  in  planting.  Milan,  however,  is  fkr  beyond 
them  in  botanical  knowledge,  and  at  Monza  is  a  fint-rate  garden. 

**  I  was  happy  to  sihs  you  were  in  good  spirits  at  the  time  of  yoor 
writing,  and  could  joke  upon  my  Notes,  although  you  ny  bo  much  of 
Death  ami  Fate,  and  your  being  destined  perhaps  to  read  them  in 
Kingdom-come.  And  why  ?  Arc  you  so  very  old  ?  I  own  I  thought 
you  still  a  good  bit  under  sixty.  But  I  remember  you  used  to  have  a 
Jliug  every  now  and  then,  in  the  olden  time,  at  the  fate  of  us  mortals 
being  to  ve^tate  and  rot,  though  this  consideration  never  seemed 
to  opprcsw  your  spiritiu  For  my  part,  as  it  was  once  my  chance  to 
cross  Hyde  Park  with  M.  Delille,  valet  de  chamhrc  of  Louis  XV., 
when  he  was  one  hundred  and  seven  years  old,  and  who,  although  he 
had  hatl  to  hide  . .  .  .  in  Robespierre's  time  ....  *  was  still  a  spruce 
fellow,  and  walkiKi  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  I  never  can  bring  myself 
to  believe  but  what  I  am  still  a  youngster.  However,  I  have  my  three 
8ons  ju:<t  now  all  with  me,  who  now  and  then  waken  me  up  from  so 
agn^able  a  dream ;  and,  as  in  your  country  such  youngsters  may 
already  be  provided  with  other  youngj^ters  almost  able  to  shove 
them  also  off  the  stage,  I  conclude  your  mementos  are  more  strin- 
gent than  mine,  and  therefore  make  you  feel  more  near  the  edge 
of  the  great  precipice. 

"  Now,  with  respect  to  my  Notes,  you  must  observe  that  I  am  still  in 
office ;  and,  though  they  are  nearly  ready  for  printing,  yet  they  must 
not  come  forth  till  I  am  free,  —  though  I  doubt  if  they  will  be  thought 
much  of  when  they  do  come  forth.  Tliis,  however,  1  will  tell  you,  — 
that  I  have  a  foible  for  your  division  of  the  country  of  Transatlantidis, 
that  is,  for  New  England,  wliich  I  look  upon  as  nearly  as  much  su- 
perior to  the  districts  south  of  the  Susijuehanna  as  Old  England  is  to 
Hungary  or  Sicily.    J.  Randolph  once  told  me  that  slaves  were  nec*es- 

*  The  detflilst  of  the  hiding  of  this  veteran  are  really  too  unsavory  for  the 
eye  of  this  squeamish  generation. 


uiy  to  form  a  gentleman ;  bat  J.  TUndolph  knew  little  of  Connecticut 
and  MBB$^'liusetiii,  auil  would  LavLi  laaile  »u  cucellent  Riusiun  noble- 
man. JJid  you  ever  hear  of  his  having  |)rc3eDt«<)  bii  luttvrs  ol'  cK-- 
dence  to  the  Emperar  at  Si.  Petersburg  on  hia  knees  ?  It  Ib  a  posj- 
tive  &ct. 

"  I  ghall  be  much  flattered  by  recriving  a  Poj)y  of  your  History  of 
the  Anicncan  Cambridge  L'niverncy,  and  it  will  bo  a  pleasure  to  trace 
wiUi  you  its  origin  up  to  where  it  branched  olT  fnim  the  parent  atreain, 
and  then  to  the  conuuon  source  Iroia  whence  the  uoiiDd  chaunele, 
Engtiili  aud  New  English,  were  derived. 

"  Knowledge  has,  I  fear,  become  almost  unfiiahionable,  from  the 
weight  of  books  and  etnpendous  vohimta  which  absolutely  encumber 
■he  earth  on  every  posible  lubject,  and  frighten  the  votnrica  of  ease; 
and  few  are  the  beads  now-a'days  which  can  espect  to  equal,  in  cod- 
centrstioQ  at  least  of  acquirement,  those  of  the  filleentli  or  sixteenth 
oenturiw,  while  books  uf  reference  under  overj-boily's  hand  make  us 
independent  slniosl  of  studying.  It  is  a  great  pity,  hut  it  cannot  be 
helped;  and  even  readinf;  the  classics  over  again,  or  quoting  them,  is 
become  far  les;  common  than  it  used  to  be. 

**  When  my  eldest  sun,  who  ha.'i  been  allaeheil  to  my  mission  for 
about  two  yuan,  shall  gel  into  the  dlplomAtic  saddle,  which  1  hope  will 
luppen  in  a  y«*r  or  two,  I  thall  hope  to  get  leave  to  retire  to  enjoy 
■  Ofiuin  rum  rfi^iMIc,' shouting  out,  '  Ineen!  p«rlum :  Spti  el  Ftirivna 
tvlrte!'  And  wby  may  I  not  entertain  rame  hope*  of  teeing  yon  ia 
England  ?  You  wilt  come  over  some  day  or  other,  and  1  trust  I  shall 
have  a  visit  from  you  if  jxiu  do. 

"  I  obMrre  by  Ilie  date  of  your  letter,  December  10,  18SB,  that  your 
wodt  muat  be  out ;  nod,  if  so,  may  1  request  you  to  send  me  the  ropy 
you  ue  so  good  M  to  promise  me  to  my  addieia,  '  For^gn  Office. 
Downing  StrceL' 

"  I  beg  to  repeat  my  best  wishes  for  you  aiid  your  family,  and  bo- 
McvB  nu  very  tnily  and  nneeroly  youw. 

"  A.  J.  FOSTBB." 

I  believe  the  work  on  America  which  Sir  Augustus  Foster 
contcmplnlod  never  aan  tho  ligbL  He  retired  from  diplomatic 
life  the  ycnr  after  the  above  letter  was  writlvin.  1840.  and  re- 
lumed to  Englnnd.  Hi»  life  of  variouit  and  useful  public  service 
cnme  unliappilj  to  a  trngiotl  conclusion.  His  health  gave  way 
under  n  complication  of  disorders  which  floally  resulted  in  in- 
sonitj,  in  an  access  of  which  be  conmiilted  suicide,  by  cutting 
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bit  tfamt,  Bt  Iu«  Mat  of  BnukKs  Cullc,  Donetalur^  oo  the 
li(  of  AagoMt,  1848.  He  ii  represented  at  pretent  bj  hia  aee- 
ond  Mn,  Sir  Oavetiduh  Herrej  Foaler,  who  U  in  Holy  Ordei^ 
hu  eldwt  uo  and  tncoeaMr  having  died  in  1857. 

In  the  year  1834  Preaident  Qaiacy  establiihed  a  new  tnle  of 
Mtiao  in  relation  to  the  undergradnates,  in  the  faee  of  viokol 
(^ipoaitiiio  ontude  the  walla  of  the  College  ai  well  aa  iritbin 
them.  That  thii  phould  have  been  the  caie  nuy  aeem  a  littla 
snriniaing  to  umple  dtiiena  who  hare  nerer  enjoyed  the  adran- 
tagea  of  a  collegiste  education.  The  new  principle  waa  tfai^  — 
that,  where  fli^iviit  ontragei  were  committed  against  penoin  or 
property  by  ntemben  of  the  Univeruty,  within  iu  limiti^  they 
ahonld  be  proceeded  againtl,  in  the  last  resort,  like  any  other 
dtiaens,  before  the  coarts  of  the  CommcHiwealth.  NoiHaca- 
demical  peraons  found  it  hard  to  understand  why  yoong  gen- 
tlemen in  the  poesesaion  of  privileges  of  education  superior  to 
those  they  had  themselves  enjoyed  sliould  therefore  be  ex- 
empted from  the  penalties  of  the  violated  laws  of  the  land, 
which  would  be  inexorably  visited  on  themselves  or  their  sons 
in  like  ca^.  Still,  the  application  of  this  simple  prindple  pr(»- 
duced  a  prodigious  ferment  among  the  students,  which  was 
stimulated  and  encouraged  by  parties  in  Boston,  and  even  by 
a  portion  of  the  press.  Tt  is  not  impossible  (hat  a  wish  mny 
have  existed  in  some  quarters  that  President  Quincy  should 
be  driven  to  resign  his  office,  which,  undoubtedly,  would  not 
have  remained  vacant  for  lack  of  candidates  for  the  succession. 
But  all  parties,  young  and  old,  in  College  and  out,  reckoned 
moet  egregiously  without  their  hoist,  if  they  thought  he  was  to 
be  driven  from  a  post  of  duly  by  any  outcries  that  boys  or 
men  could  njdifl.  He  had  not  fought  with  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  Congressional  Ephesus  for  eight  years,  to  be  frightened  from 
bis  propriety  by  any  such  aproiir.  I  do  not  recollect  all  the  par- 
ticulan  of  this  disturbance,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  mke  them  up 
at  (his  distance  of  timo.  Suffice  it  (o  say,  that,  although  the 
students  of  tliat  day  were  extremely  wdl^conducted  and  gentle- 
manlike in  their  deportment  as  a  general  rule,  yet  it  was  a  rule 
not  without  the  exceptions  necessary  to  prove  it.     In  so  large  a 
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flock  il  waK  noQiing  stnuige  thnt  a  lew  lilack  ehefp  tbould  be 
foiinJ.  Woiilon  injury  of  a  disgnicerul  kiiiil  vas  done  to  tome 
pari  of  Uie  College  buildings.  An  ini)iiiry  wus  instituted  bj  tbe 
officers  of  the  College,  and  every  pos^iblv  etTiirt  tntide  to  get  at 
the  root  of  the  mailer  by  a  purely  academical  invcBligation. 
All  Rllempta  were  in  vain,  ihrmigb  ttip  evn^ioni  or  rerusab  to 
icsliry  of  the  parties  examined,  under  the  duress  of  that  eiprit 
da  eoFpt  which  obtains  generally  in  such  collections  of  young 
men.  After  every  effort  to  sift  the  matter  academicallj,  and  to 
ileal  with  it  only  as  a  College  offence,  had  been  made  ami  fHiled, 
the  President  gave  noiice,  on  behnlf  of  the  Paculiy,  that  the  case 
Kould  bo  lai<l  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  tlie  power  of  ihe  law 
invoked  to  extort  the  testimony  necessary  to  the  discovery  of 
ibe  offender.  This  Htinouneemcnl  gave  rise  to  the  fermentation 
Hiiiong  ihp  Bludc.nla  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  also  ex- 
tended (o  the  general  community.  The  students  saw  one  of  iheir 
iuimemariul  privilegea  — that  of  ezemplion  from  public  prosecu- 
tion for  ufTcpoes  commitled  witbin  ibe  College  walls — in  peril, 
tuid  they  were  almost.  If  not  altogether,  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
atrocity  of  the  itntovatiun.  Parties  outside,  from  various  motives, 
took  tlie  part  of  ihe  young  men.  and  protested  against  this  de- 
parture from  the  priiieiplea  of  "  paternal  government,"  to  which 
uoly  llie  ingeuuous  youth  of  Harvard  sboutd  be  subjected.  As 
if  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  tenderest  of  fathers  was 
not  perfect  to  call  In  the  protection  of  the  laws  against  the  vio- 
lence uf  hii  own  bods!  It  would  hardly  be  credited  if  I  should 
iletcribe  ihc  veliemencu  with  which  this  question  was  discusaeiJ, 
or  tho  virulcnee  with  which  the  Faculty,  but  es|>ecidly  the 
President,  was  aiisaile<l  by  cerlaiii  prints. 

All  Ibis  commolioii,  however,  diilurbed  not  his  purpose  or  hia 
peace  in  the  slighlcst  degree.  lie  was  resolved  thai  the  pre- 
cincta  of  tbo  University  should  not  be  mude  the  sanctuary  uf 
nitlianisin  while  he  «r»s  at  the  head  of  it,  and  llial  Uie  property 
inlruatcd  to  his  caro  sboald  not  suffer  from  wanton  mischief,  if 
the  laws  of  the  Slate  were  unfficienl  to  protect  il.  And  he  w«a 
sustained  in  bis  coarsr.  not  only  by  ibe  Cor|ionition  and  the 
Faculty,  but  by  Ihe  most  weighty  and  CQitsiderablc  uiliions,  noil 
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bj  all  who  saw  the  matter  in  the  light  of  common-sense.  Hi 
opinions  and  feelings  on  this  subject  iirc  better  expressed  than  ! 
can  do  it  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Daniel  Apple  ton  White  of  Salem 
—  who  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  '*  one  of  the  earliest,  dearesi 
most  truly  valued  and  beloved  of  all  his  friends,**  and  who  hai 
it^  written  to  him  to  express  his  cordial  »])pn)bation  of  what  he  wai 

doing,  —  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  — 

^  As  to  the  opinion  that  the  trihunubt  of  the  State  are  never  to  b 
resorti'd  to  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  I  am  pre]»anMl  to  show  that  it  L 
moKt  fomipting  to  our  youth,  —  the  fcreatcst  source  of  the  temptation 
to  outrage,  to  lalsehooil,  and  <■<  mil li nations,  which,  in  evenk'  [leriod  ol 
the  history  of  our  Colli*;^>,  have  U*cn  its  trouble  and  disgrace. 

*•  Tlio  subji'ct  is  of  vast  interest.     So  far  from  tiever  rf toning  to  tri 
hunaU  o/Jwtice,  the  true  principle  is,  that  outrages  of  this  kind,  whici 
are  the  eifect  of  com  hi  nation,  should  never  l)e  allowed  to  be  passet 
1 1  over  without   an   iiivt»sti;;ation  comptttnt  to  ilecflop   and  tlt^tect,  am 

f !  that  a  C«)lleg«'  Faculty,  alU*r  having  uscjI  all  the  means  of  the  jKirenta 

and  domestic  charact<'r  to  ascertain  the  oll'eniler  without  success 
should  he  placed  under  &posittn'  t>hlii/atiitn  utrer  to  fail  to  apjtli/  to  th* 
trihunaL^.  There  is  no  rmsjui  whv  vouth  in  our  colW^'s  shouhl  feel  o 
believe  that  thev  an»  under  less  lialiilltit's  than  vouth  of  the  same  a^p 
in  the  conmiunity ;  or  that,  In'cause  they  are  «:entlemen's  sons,  ani 
liave  the  highest  motives  anil  noblest  inducements  to  giKnl  ctmduct 
the  same  act  shall  Ih»  deemed  s|)ort  in  tliem,  which,  if  done  l»y  th« 
sou  of  a  lal Hirer  or  mechanic,  he  must  take  his  place  in  the  Jai/  o 
State's  j^rison." 

Influenced  by  these  views  of  his  duty,  President  Quincy  wen 
forwanl  and  discharged  it  fearlesslv  and  fullv.  Had  he  beer 
vulneniblc  to  **  paper  buHcts  of  the  brain,"  volleys  enough  won 
showercil  upon  him  to  deter  him  from  its  performance.  Ever] 
day  newspaj>ers  were  sent  to  him,  with  the  trenchant  passage: 
carefully  marked,  so  that  the  shaft  mi«;ht  not  miss  of  its  aim 
The  perusal  of  these  diatribes  was  usually  reserved  for  thti  tea 
table,  when  they  were  rea<l  aloud  for  the  diversion  of  the  family 
and  they  were  carefully  preserved,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  b} 
one  of  my  sisters,  in  a  scrap-book,  which  is  destined  to  be  dejK).- 
ited,  by  the  request  of  one  of  my  fatlnT's  honored  successors,  ir 
the  archives  of  the  College,  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam.    All  hL 
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popularilj'  with  ihe  ^ludeats  vonislitsiL  An  cwiDent  gentleman 
lately  told  me,  tbat  he  used  lo  look  upon  my  father  At  tlml  time 
as  **  tbe  wickedest  old  man  that  ever  lived,"  and  tliat  tliis  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  College.  But  lie  established  liia  point, 
and  that  ao  effectually,  ihnl  I  believe  there  has  beeu  no  occasion 
lo  resort  to  the  Stale  courts  since  then,  or,  if  m,  it  has  been  ac- 
ccpied  as  an  inevitable  nece.-aity.  The  Board  of  OTereeirs  at 
llieir  next  meering  appointed  a  committee,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
John  Qulncy  Adams,  of  which  he  was  the  rhainnan,  lo  rfport 
upon  ihis  matter.  Mr.  Adnms  made  a  detailed  report,  aU-^Uia- 
iiig  the  course  of  (he  President  and  Faculty  in  every  jwinicular, 
which  ihe  Board  accepted  unanimously  by  yeas  and  nays.  Be- 
fore quilling  this  subject,  I  may  as  well  say  here,  that,  on  the 
day  of  the  last  Commencement  at  whicA  he  presided,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  which  had  been  the  one  mainly  implicaled  in 
jheM  iruublei  waited  upon  him  in  a  body,  and  made  him  an 
nd>tt«*s  expressive  of  ilie  change  of  opinion  whicli  ten  years 
bnJ  worked  in  them  all  aa  to  hU  olGcial  conduct  and  hi^  mural 
clutraclcr. 

On  the  17ib  of  September,  1836,  the  completion  of  tbe  second 
century  since  the  ftmndalion  of  tho  College  was  duly  celebrated. 
It  was  an  anniversary  of  singular  interest,  and  ila  celebration 
WHS  mo<t  brilliant  and  successful.  Sons  of  Harvard  camu  from 
every  quarter  of  tbe  country  lo  ilu  honor  to  their  common  moth- 
er on  her  two-bondredih  birthday.  The  wt^alher  was  perfect, 
and  tlie  scene  eminently  beautiful  and  touching.  Fiflcen  hun- 
dred graduates,  and  a  great  numlicr  of  friends  of  tho  College 
besides,  »M«mbled  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  President  tjuincy 
delivered  the  Address  to  the  Alumni  in  the  church,  where  ap- 
propriate exercises  were  had,  in  which  he  gave  a  succinct 
Hccount  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  College.  This  oiler* 
wards  grew  into  tbe  '-  History  of  Harvard  College,"  in  two  vol- 
amej,  which  was  published  Hve  years  afterwards,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  again.  As  no  hall  belonging  to  Ihe  College  wna 
i-niliciont  for  the  company  assembled,  a  pavilion  was  erected  in 
tho  grounds  adequate  lo  receive  them  ail  for  the  festivities  which 
crowned  the  day.     Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  as  one  of  tbe  oldest 
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and  most  eminent  of  tbc  graduates,  had  been  invited  to  presii 
at  the  dinner ;  but  t be  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Otis  prevent ing  fa 
uttendunce,  his  place  was  most  admirably  and  appropriately  fi]h 
by  Mr.  Everett,  then  Governor  of  the  State.  It  need  not  t 
said,  that  be  performed  his  festive  duty  with  infinite  grace  an 
felicity.  In  the  evening  the  Colleges  were  illuminated,  and 
reception  was  held  at  the  President's  hou.-e,  which  was  attendc 
by  great  numbers  of  distinguished  strangers  who  bad  been  calle 
together  by  the  anniversary,  and  of  the  principal  inbabitantA  c 
j  I  Boston,  in  addition  to  the  society  of  Cambridge  itself.     It  was 

day  never  to  be  forgotten  by  tho:>e  who  had  the  good  fortune  I 
see  it. 

The  two  princi()al  permanent  additions  which  were  made  I 
the  College  in  its  literary  and  scientific  departments  in  Preside? 
Quincy*s  time,  and  largely  through  his  personal  influence  on 
exertions,  were  the  new  library  building.  Gore  Hall,  and  tfa 
Astronomical  Observatory.  The  library  had  long  since  ou 
grown  the  limits  of  Harvard  Hall,  where  it  had  been  de}>osite 
for  more  than  seventy  years,  and  demanded  more  room  in  whic 
lu  extend  itself,  as  well  as  a  place  of  greater  security  from  lin 
The  library  was  unavoidably  exjxised  to  accident  by  lire,  or  i 
injury  from  wanton  mischief,  in  conseqiience  of  the  College  l)e 
being  hung  in  the  belfry  on  Harvard  Hall.  This  circumstanc 
made  it  necessary  to  leave  the  out(?r  door  unlocked,  during  tL 
nighty  for  the  early  admisMon  of  the  bell-ringer.  In  the  cours 
of  some  repairs  upon  the  building,  after  Mr,  Quinoy's  accessioi 
a  loaded  shell  was  found  couceakd  in  it,  stolen  from  the  Unite 
States  arsenal  in  the  neighborhood,  the  fuse  of  which  had  happil 
gone  out  before  reaching  the  charge.  It  was  believed  that  thi 
crime  had  been  committed  by  a  student  who  had  been  expelle 
shortly  before  my  father's  inauguration,  I  believe  for  stealin 
books  from  the  library.  This  circumstance  natuniUy  increase 
greatly  the  President's  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  this  most  pn 
cious  possession,  for  which  he  felt  himself  responsible ;  and,  als( 
it  was  one  main  reason  for  his  determination  to  establish  th 
precedent  that  students  guilty  of  crimes  of  violence  against  pei 
sons  or  property  should   enjoy  no  immunity,  because  of  the; 
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kcaiJL-Qiii:  Glutus,  from  the  penalties  of  llie  Iuhb  af  the  lanii. 
He  wrote  a  pamphlet,  setting  forlh  the  urgency  of  ihe  casii.  and 
petitioned  the  General  Court  to  make  an  appropriation  for  a  ni-w 
library  building,  (tlie  professors  of  llie  theological  Beminarieii  at 
Andover  and  at  Newiou  joining  in  the  prayer,)  but  failed  to 
convince  iho  collectire  wisdom  of  the  State  that  it  was  any  affair 
of  theirs. 

But  he  was  delemuned  to  accomplish  this  object,  which  was 
eMcniinI  to  ihe  growth  of  the  library,  aa  well  as  to  itji  safety;  for 
obviously  it  waa  vain  lo  expect  liberal  donations  to  a  collection 
which  already  bad  not  room  where  to  bestow  its  present  posses- 
sions, and  which  was  exposed  to  the  same  calamity  wbicli  had 
destroyed  ihe  original  library  in  1764,  to  the  irreparable  lose  of 
the  College  and  the  public. 

Fortunately  the  Corporation  had  at  their  disposal  the  munifi- 
cent legacy  of  Governor  Christopher  Gore,  whieh  had  wbcly 
been  It^Q  at  their  disposal  without  condition!.  As  almost  every 
deparUncnt  of  instruction  needed  reinforcement,  it  was  mailer  of 
grave  and  mature  delibemiion,  extending  over  several  years, 
whtther  so  large  a  sum  should  be  invested  in  stone  and  mor- 
tar, instead  of  in  the  enlargement  of  (he  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages for  the  imparting  of  knowledge.  The  urgent  ncctMsity  of 
Uie  case,  however,  decided  the  Corporation  t«  apply  Governor 
Gore's  legacy  lo  the  erection  of  a  fire-proof  building,  capable  of 
imttiviug  ihe  exUiing  library  and  Ihe  large  addiuonu  which  li 
was  reusooable  to  believe  would  be  made  to  it  as  mod  as  room 
was  pru%-tdeil  for  ihem.  The  cumer-slone  was  accordingly  laid 
on  tlic  '2bl\i  of  April,  1838.  and  ihe  library  removed  to  ila  new 
de{Hisi(ory  in  August,  1841.  The  building  is  one  of  the  few  con- 
nected with  the  College  which  make  any  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural beauty,  nnd  i«  creditable  to  the  lasie,  as  well  as  the  forecast, 
nf  the  auihorittes  by  whom  it  was  constructed.  The  faiib  iti 
whi[:h  Gore  Hall  was  built,  that  the  furnishing  of  a  proper  and 
»afe  receptacle  for  the  library  would  be  the  means  of  attracting 
donati'iria  lo  it,  has  become  already  sigbl.  In  proof  of  which,  I 
will  slate  that,  almost  immediately  atlcr  the  library  had  been 
removeil  to  Gitc  Uall,  President  Quiucy  obtained,  by  sitbtcrip- 
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tioD,  almost  for  the  asking,  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  do] 
lara  for  the  purcliase  of  books.  Tiiis  he  was  induced  to  do,  ii 
part,  as  an  answer  to  the  disapprobation  expressed  bj  many  per 
hons  —  among  them  some  of  the  best  friends  of  tlie  College  — -  a 
this  disposition  of  Governor  Gore's  money.  When  the  appro 
priation  was  made,  it  was  in  the  belief  that  the  contemplatec 
building  would  be  sufficiont  to  accommodate  all  the  aocomula 
tions  the  library  would  be  likely  to  receive  during  the  preaen 
century.  In  about  twenty-five  years  since  its  occupation  its  spaci 
has  been  entirely  filled,  and  more  than  filled,  and  an  cnlargemen 
of  its  walls  is  already  imperatively  called  for  by  the  necessitie. 
of  its  growth.  Mr.  Quincy  had  endeavored,  many  years  before 
to  inspire  the  graduates  and  the  general  public  with  a  due  senw 
of  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  enlargement  and  safety  of 
the  library,  but  without  success.  It  was  therefore  doubly  grati- 
fyiiig  to  him  to  have  his  views  thus  lilxjrally  carried  into  eflTect 
and  that  under  his  own  immediate  influence  and  direction  as  the 
head  of  the  University. 

The  most  enlightened  friends  of  the  College,  and  all  ever)'- 
where  especiidly  interested  in  the  advancement  of  science  in  this 
country,  had  long  felt  the  importance  of  having  an  Aistronomica 
Observatory  attached  to  this,  the  oldest  of  American  colleges 
Iweause  of  the  obvious  convenience  of  such  a  connection,  anc 
of  the  advantage  and  credit  which  each  institution  would  derive 
from  the  other.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  when  Secretary  of 
Slate,  and  afterwards  when  President,  had  strenuously  urged 
upon  the  Corporation  the  im])ortancc  of  establishing  an  Observa- 
tory at  Cambridge  as  near  the  Colleges  as  possible,  and  proved 
his  sincerity  by  offering  to  give  one  thousand  dollars  (a  much 
larger  sum  forty  years  ago  than  now)  towards  this  object,  if  the 
necessary  funds  could  be  raised  within  a  specified  time.  Mr. 
Quincy  had  entered  into  this  proposition  with  his  usual  zeal  at 
that  time ;  but  nothing  came  of  it  then.  But  after  his  establish- 
ment at  Cambridge  he  began  to  feel  his  way  more  definitely 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  never  lost  sight 
of  it  till  it  was  done.  In  all  his  proceedings  in  this  direction 
it  may  be  well  believed  that  he  had  the  earnest  encourage- 
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mcnt  and  bclp  of  hU  illustrious  colleague  ia  llie  Cor|)orsUon< 
Dr.  Naihaniel  Bowditch,  [bough  tbat  great  luan  did  doI  survive 
Ut  wiCnces  tiie  succe^  of  the  undnnaklag.  The  tirat  step  lo- 
wanla  the  completion  of  tlie  design  was  the  purcbaw  of  a  house 
on  a  flight  elevation  io  the  neighborhood  of  the  Colleges,  sulD- 
cienlly  cotivenieni  for  ihe  purpose,  nhcre  the  infant  institution 
(ir»t  began  ils  life.  In  1839  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
movement  by  the  opportuuity  of  securing  as  Observer  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cranch  Bonil,  of  Boston,  who  was  at  that  time  employed  by 
the  United  States  government  in  a  series  of  scientifie  observaliona 
in  connection  with  tlie  Exploring  Expeiliiion  in  the  Souih  >St^as, 
and  who  was  provided  with  a  pr[>pi.-r  apparatus  for  that  purpose. 
The  consent  of  the  goveniment  at  Washington  being  first  ob- 
tained for  the  removal  of  tlie  apparatus  and  the  observations 
(o  Cambridge,  Mr.  Bond  whs  appointed  Observer,  and  the  neces- 
sary funds  oblained  for  the  alterations  in  the  hou^c  and  the 
■dditinns  requisite  to  lit  it  for  )I8  new  uses,  ohiefly  by  the  influ- 
ence aiid  eieriioiis  of  the  Prcsidcal.  The  instruments  —  other 
than  those  already  owned  by  the  College  and  thoM  brought 
with  him  by  Mr.  Bond —  which  were  wanting  for  the  purpnses 
of  t1i«  small  liegioniugs  of  the  Oltservalory  were  fuminbed  by  iho 
liberality  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scienets. 

The  cxparien<w  of  a  few  years,  however,  iihowed  that  a  build- 
ing coni^tructad  expresoly  for  ibi>  purpose,  aud  instruments  of  a 
more  jierfecl  description,  were  iiidispeiMalilo  to  the  jierforroance 
uf  the  proper  olllce  of  an  Ob^rvatory.  Ju^t  si  this  time  the 
magnificent  apparition  of  the  eomet  of  1813  bad  turueil  the 
thoughts  of  all  worts  of  men  to  the  wonders  of  the  heavrns. 
i*re«ideot  (Juiucy  seized  the  opportunity,  and.  by  his  pcrvonal 
IV presentations  mainly,  obtained  the  funds  necessary  for  building 
lb"?  present  Ob«rvntory  uiid  equipping  it  with  it«  nec&«ary 
apparvlus,  esperiully  with  (he  great  equatorial  leleacope,  second 
only,  at  the  time  it  was  procured,  to  that  at  Pulkuwo.  TIm  large 
sums  necessary  for  these  purposes  President  Quincy  obtained, 
with  small  urgency,  from  tite  enlightened  munificeuiv  uf  ilie 
tpitalists  and  mercbants  of  Mas8iichusctt<<.,  chiefly  of  Boston, 
who  enlensd  into  tlie  plan  with  p  zeal  highly  hunoralile  to  their 
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inte]li;vence  and  liberality.  This  was  the  crowning  glory  of  hH 
administration,  and  fitly  rounded  it  by  a  service  of  enduring 
value  to  tlie  Univi'rsity  and  to  the  world.  His  interest  in  the 
Observatory  did  not  c«>ase  with  his  olIid.Hl  life,  but  continued  to 
the  end  of  hi.^  days.  It  was  thruugli  his  influence  that  his  rela- 
tive and  former  ward,  Edward  Hrom6eld  Phillip:>,  of  the  Class  of 
1843,  a  young  man  of  lar<re  f«irtune,  he(|iieathed  the  sum  of  one 
hundri'd  thou^^ind  dollars  to  the  general  {mr]K>9os  of  the  Observa- 
tory, and  which  was  rei-eived  only  too  .^^oon  tlirough  hin  untimely 
death.  Mr.  Quincy  was  a  member  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
of  the  Observatory  until  \\U  death,  and  in  18o*i,  wishing  to  pay 
the  legacy  his  father  had  lefl  to  the  College  in  the  event  of  his 
own  death  under  age,  he  gave  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  aa 
a  fund  to  defray  the  ex|)enscs  of  its  publications. 

During  Mr.  Quincy's  Presidency  his  familiarity  with  affairs 
and  his  exi>erienc<i  in  the  management  of  property  enabled  him 
to  do  tlie  University  good  s<.*rvio('  in  the  matter  of  the  purchase 
of  lands  —  imj)ortant  then  to  its  purpoaes,  and  of  greatly  in- 
creased value  now  —  on  reasonable  terms.  He  conducted  a 
negotiation  of  some  intricacy  with  the  First  Parish  in  Cam- 
bridge, by  which  he  succee<led  in  obtaining  for  the  College  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  mcetinp-house,  which  had  seen 
the  Commencements  of  many  years;  where  the  pew  in  which 
Washington  had  sat  during  the  siege  of  Boston  could  be  pointed 
out;  and  where  the  Convention  had  been  held  in  1771)  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  of  1780,  —  that  model 
of  a  government  for  a  free  commonwealth,  ahnost  every  de- 
parture from  which  has  been  a  blunder  and  a  misfortune.  By 
the  same  operation  he  obtained  the  parsonage  hou>e,  which  stood 
near  the  comer  of  what  is  now  Quincy  Street.  These  two 
puix::hases  helped  to  round  the  College  grounds,  with  which  same 
object  President  Quincy  completed  otiier  j)urchases,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  nine  acres,  the  i)ossession  of  which  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  University.  He  also  obtained  at  a  fair  bar- 
gain the  land  on  which  the  Observatory  stands,  and  that  apper- 
taining to  it,  the  worth  of  which  has  been  very  greatly  enhanced 
since  then  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  real  Cbtate  in  Cambridge. 
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In  1840  Mr.  Quincy's  **  History  of  Harvard  College,"  in  two 
volumes,  appeared,  his  Address  at  the  Centennial  Celebration 
having  grown  under  his  industrious  hands  to  that  size.  It  is  ^al'e 
to  say  that  he  has  exhausted  that  interesting  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  New  England,  which  will  never  need  to  be  written 
again.  It  was  done  with  the  most  conscientious  care,  all  his 
statements  being  made  after  a  strict  verification  by  contemporary 
records  and  authorities,  and  the  narrative  is  condensed,  clear,  and 
concise.  He  found  himself  obliged  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
favorite  characters  of  Massachusetts  history  in  a  different  tone 
from  that  used  regarding  them  by  previous  writers.  Particu- 
larly, he  felt  obliged  to  paint  the  Mathers  in  darker  colors  than 
those  in  which  they  are  usually  portrayed.  His  account  of  the 
behavior  of  Governor  John  Hancock  towards  the  College,  in  his 
capacity  as  Treasurer,  placed  the  character  of  that  celebrated  per- 
son in  a  new  light,  not  altogether  so  flattering  as  that  in  which 
it  is  usually  displayed.  The  work  was  received,  however,  by  the 
friends  of  the  College  with  much  favor,  as  a  general  thing,  and 
he  was  held  to  have  judged  in  the  main  righteous  judgment  in 
the  cases  as  to  which  he  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  differ  from  the 
traditional  opinions  as  to  the  characters  of  famous  men. 

Chancellor  Kent  to  President  Quinct. 

««New  Youc,  Uareh  8,  184L 
"  My  dear  Sir:  —  I  have  just  finished  the  pc^rusal  of  the  two  vol- 
umes of  your  *  History  of  Harvard  University,'  and  I  cannot  refrain 
from  returning  you  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  deep  interest  your  tal- 
ents, accuracy,  principles,  and  taste,  and  the  beautiful  sketches  of  your 
daughter,  have  enabled  me  to  take  in  the  work.  It  is,  in  point  of  me- 
chanical execution,  a  work  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  It  is 
the  history  of  all  the  illustrious  men  in  church  and  state  who  have 
ailomed  the  annals  of  Massachusetts  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
you  have  vindicated  and  illustrated  their  fame  with  equal  candor, 

liberality,  force,  and  elegance I  admire  and  revere  the  uniform 

wisdom  and  fairness,  learning  and  accomplishments,  of  the  authorities 
of  the  University,  and  the  fortitude  and  perseverance  with  which  they 
sustained  the  interests  of  the  institution,  and  its  pure  and  catholic 
character,  amidst  all  difficulties  and  opposition. 
"  I  hope  I  have  not  been  too  intrusive ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add  my 
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best  ratpeeta  to  Mrs.  Quincy  and  your  fkmiljr,  and  to  aHora  yon  of  tiie 
great  reapect  and  eateem  of  your  obliged  servant, 

^'Jamss  Kent." 

Li  the  year  1836  Mr.  James  Grahame,  the  author  of  a  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  which  has  not  yet  obtained  the  general 
reputation  in  this  country  to  which  its  profound  research,  judicial 
impartiality,  clear  method,  and  transparent  style  justly  entitle  it, 
and  which  it  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  secure,  transmitted  for  safe- 
keeping in  the  library  at  Cambridge  a  small  manuscript,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  authorities  he  had  used  in  the  preparation  of 
his  great  work.  In  the  year  1839  the  University  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  Grahame  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  sense  the  governing  authorities  entertained  of  the 
obligations  under  which  he  had  laid  the  American  department  of 
the  republic  of  letters.  The  formal  communications  incident  to 
these  transactions  grew  into  a  cordial  and  friendly  correspond- 
ence between  President  Quincy  and  Mr.  Grahame,  which  was 
kept  up  until  terminated  by  the  death  of  that  excellent  and  ac- 
complished man.  The  following  letter  sets  forth  in  mild  and 
candid  terms  the  objections  which  were  expressed  by  other  emi- 
nent gentlemen,  through  the  religious  press,  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  character  of  the  Mathers.  Mr.  Quincy's  answer  to  Mr. 
Grahame  is  the  one  he  would  have  made  to  his  Cisatlantic 
critics,  had  he  not  thought  it  best  to  let  liis  narrative,  supported 
by  the  authorities  he  cites,  be  its  own  defence. 

Mr.  Grahame  to  Mr.  Quinct. 

**  6  Plaob  di  Lacmat  1  Nahth,  July  4, 1841. 

"My  dear  Sir  :  —  I  write  while  I  am  scarce  able  to  manage  a  pen. 
Let  me  begin  by  felicitating  you  on  this  anniversary,  and  joining  with 
yon  in  the  gratitude  which  it  claims  from  us  to  Almighty  God.  The 
4th  of  July  is  a  glorious  date  for  North  America,  and,  I  tnist,  the  dawn 
of  a  long  and  happy  day  for  her  and  for  all  the  world. 

"  A  week  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  your  History  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity  The  enfeebled  state  of  my  health  has  obliged  me  to  de- 
cline for  a  long  time  all  study  or  mental  exertion ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  refirain  firom  looking  into  your  History,  of  which,  however,  I 
have  read  little  more  than  one  hundred  pages.    All  that  I  have  read 
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commanili  my  reipert  and  nilnuralaon,  but  th«  beginning  mgag««  axy 
]oie.  NoUiing  can  bo  more  intprtwling.  or  more  nubly  wurthj'  Ibe 
Dotilu  mibji'rt,  Uiui  jour  exordium.  I  nlioll  expre«i  my  opinion  mora 
di«dncLly  MOil  freely  ihtui  woiilil  bocome  a  letter  to  you  in  llie  ni-xt 
editiou  of  my  own  hinloriol  work. 

"  A«  you  adToncu,  you  wound  some  of  my  prejudicea-  The  Mullwrs 
are  i«ry  il<!ar  to  mv.  and  j-ou  attack  them  with  a  iCTeriiy  tlio  man 
fiainllil  Ui  me  that  I  am  unable  to  demur  to  ita  jiistine.  I  would  fun 
think  that  you  ilo  not  make  aufScient  allowanee  for  the  vpiril  ol'  thtir 
tiinis.  lij  hnart  and  judgment  arc  witb  them  in  point  of  dootrioe. 
Prom  Uwir  riisw*  of  diH.-lpUDe  my  judgment  utterly  revolto.  Yrt  in 
n  dwp  comer  ul'  my  heart,  f^uite  uiiiLOuibible  by  reaaoTi,  tlieru  I'm  \a- 
tcrtwinix)  willi  my  being  a  lender  love,  for  the  primitivt!  t'uritjini>  and 
the  old  cbarter  of  New  England.  1  do  not  despair  of  your  indulgence. 
I  regnrd  the  primitive  Purilaiw  mueh  a«  1  do  the  Scotliah  Covenant- 
en. —  regrvtfuQy  diiappruring  and  eoniplelely  dioenting  from  many 
of  their  rit?wa  anil  opinions,  eepecinlty  Iheir  favorite  scheme  of  the 
intertexturc  of  chureli  and  8tat#,  which  appcats  to  me  not  merely 
imrhrisl.ian  but  antiebrifitian.  But  I  candidly  embrace  oU  that  it 
purely  dorlrinal  in  lluiir  system,  and  regard  their  pcnona  with  a  pmud. 
jndoui  lovo  that  makc«  me  indulgent  even  to  tlieir  errore.  Carrying 
tbeir  hnovenly  trcasuivi  in  earthly  vessels,  they  could  not  fail  to  err. 
But  thdr«  were  tlie  errom  of  noble  minds.  How  ditTcrenl  fmm  the 
cunning  of  knave*,  fools,  and  lukewarm  profiiMiis  I  I  Ibrget  what  poet 
it  i*  who  says, 

'  Some  failingi  are  of  nobler  kind 
Than  vu-taca  of  a  narrow  mind.' 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  car.  Believe  me,  witlt  highest  rospeet  and  «•- 
tMm,  your  faithful  IHend, 

"J.  Gruuhr." 

Mb.  QtnKCT  to  Mr.  Hr. 


ata.  1M1. 

"  Mr  DEAB  Sn :  —  T  am  grieved  to  find  by  your  fiivor  of  July  but 
tbat  your  litialtli  lias  been  assailed  and  is  yet  prcRorionE.  and  unite  my 
praycn  to  thow  of  your  friends  and  rcUtivvs,  that  a  liib  so  deeervedly 
dear  to  ihem,  and  in  which  to  much  has  been  done  fur  truth  and  lit* 
eniture.  dioubl  long  be  spared  !•>  (beir  aflection*  and  hopes. 

"  Th«  kind  thought*  you  expivn  concerning  my  lli*tary  an  justly 
valued.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  pluunre  of  being  lauifiilui  a  Ian- 
daio  Fi'ro,  nor  do  I  objert  to  any  criticism  prucecding  ftwn  a  nund 
judgment  and  a  kind  ifMrit. 
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**  I  was  aware  of  the  favorable  tcnilencies  of  your  mind  towards  tlie 
l^iritans.  Thow  of  my  owu  mind  are  not  Icm  strong  and  decided. 
Tlie  subject  of  my  History  wa.«  nut  K-lectcl  by  me.  It  was  forced 
iijion  me  by  accident.  It  was  undertaken  ami  pursued  as  an  official 
duty,  with  a  detcnninatiun  on  the  one  hand  to  derive  no  pro6t  from 
its  sale  nhuuld  it  result  in  pecuniar}'  f^aiu,  and  a  like  determination  to 
iihU'uinity  the  inistitution  should  it  result  as  I  anticipated,  and  as  will 
Ik.-  the  case,  in  |H.-cuniary  1un<.  I  early  luund  that  my  researches  would 
4'uuipel  nie  to  exhibit  certain  favoriti*s  of  parties  in  church  and  state 
in  li<rhts  very  ditlcrcnt  fruni  thoce  iu  which  they  appear  in  popular 
hicttdrics,  an<I  even  in  which  they  hud  stood  among  my  own  prejudices. 
I  ailu])t4^,  then»lore,  the  prineiple  of  placing  in  my  Appendix  every 
new  document  from  which  such  different  views  resulted,  at  length. 
AlTurding  every  reader  0]>port unities  to  judge  for  himself  concerning 
the  corretrtness  of  those  I  presented,  taking  the  law  of  history  as  laid 
flown  by  the  Uoman  orator  as  an  undeviating  rule  of  conduct,  —  ne 
quid  falsi  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  deviated  from  this  law  in 
any  ca.-H?. 

"  Tlie  diflercnce  to  which  I  allude  is  most  remarkable  in  respect  to 
the  Mathers  among  the  «livines,  and  to  IIaMc(H*k  anu)ng  the  politicians. 
It  was  impossible  to  write  the  historv  of  the  Collejn.*  without  brinjnn;! 
their  conduct  under  animadversion.  I  am  p<'rlectly  willing  to  leave 
the  truth  and  justice  of  my  history  in  relation  to  them  to  the  decision 
t)f  ftiture  times.  Tlie  work  is  to*")  local  and  individual  to  excite  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  it.  Mv  determination  to  raise  in  it  a  monument  to 
every  benefactor  of  the  College,  be  he  small  or  great,  humble  or  high, 
renders  it  unavoidably  a  collection  of  details  in  themselves  of  verv 
limited  attniction.  But  my  object  was  usefulne^-^  to  the  College,  and 
I  thought  I  should  in  no  way  l>e  more  siTviceablc  to  it  than  by  making 
its  history  a  medium  of  expressing  its  gratitude.  Although  the  path 
of  fame  mav  thus  have  been  no^'lected,  that  of  dutvhas  been  followed. 

"  I  enclose  ofBcial  acknowledgments  to  you  and  your  brother  for  the 
books  presented  to  our  library.  They  are  highly  valued,  not  only  for 
their  intrinsic  worth  or  curiosity,  but  from  the  evidence  they  convey 
of  your  interest  in  our  institution. 

"  Hoping  this  correspondence  will  be  neither  infrequent  nor  soon 
interrupted,  I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"JosiAH  QUIN'CY." 

This  admirable  person  died  in  just  a  year,  wanting  a  day,  from 
the  date  of  his  last  letter,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1842,  the  eve  of 
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that  great  American  fesrival  in  which  he  felt  all  an  Americaa') 
interest  Hnd  priile.  At  the  request  of  the  Mas^achuBctlj  Hisluri- 
cnl  St>cioly.  my  fnther  preparetl  a  hricf  memoir  of  the  life  of 
Gmliume,  which  was  atlcrnards  prclixed,  at  the  rci)ui!9t  of  the 
Tii^toriAD'^  fumity,  to  llie  American  edition  in  four  volumes  of  his 
History,  curreclt^  and  enlarged  by  himself,  puhlishcd  in  Boston 
in  18-13,  My  father  took  an  (u:live  interest  in  this  publieaiJon. 
and  corrected  ihe  press  himself.  The  frieudship  which  liad  ex- 
iated  between  my  father  and  Sir.  Grahame  yet  cunlinueA  be- 
twoca  their  res[>eclive  families,  and  is  maintained  by  a  cordial 
correspondence. 

The  Memoir  of  Grabame  which  mj  father  prepared  for  tho 
Maisacbusctts  Historical  Society  was  ibe  occasion  of  inTolTing 
bim  in  an  UDplea»ant  controversy  with  Kir.  George  Bancroft, 
who  followed  ill.  Grahame  in  the  field  of  American  history. 
Grahame,  in  treating  of  the  course  pursued  by  John  Clarke^  the 
a^nt  of  Rhode  Inland  and  the  Providence  Plantations,  lo  pro- 
euro  from  Charles  H.  the  charter  under  which  that  common- 
wealth flourished  for  nearly  two  centuries,  said  ibat  "  Clarke 
conducted  his  negotiation  with  a  baeenesi  that  rtindered  the  suc- 
cess of  it  dearly  bought"  In  a  note  to  the  passage  of  his  own 
History  relating  to  that  period,  Mr.  BancrafI,  aflcr  eulogiting 
the  gcneml  character  of  John  Clarke,  said,  "  7'hr  charge  of'hatr- 
nru '  in  Grahame,  I.  315,  edition  of  1836,  is  Grahaue's  0«^ 
isvkstion!" — an  imputation  against  an  historian  of  most  so- 
licitous accuracy  and  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  honor  as  gross 
and  oflcnsive  as  language  muld  well  convey.  Sir.  Grahame 
ftJi  the  aflVont  as  any  nuin  of  sensibility  and  aelf-rcipccl  must 
iiBTG  (lone,  and  liis  sense  of  it  was  conveyed  to  the  American 
public  by  bii  fritind  Mr.  Rolicrt  Walsh,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Naliuual  Gaiclle  of  Philadelphia,  then  residing  at  Pari'i,  in  n 
letter  lo  the  Npw  Yi)rk  American.  But  though  the  pain  he 
had  given  to  Mr.  Gruhame  by  thi*  asf>ersion  bad  been  thus 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  years  paseed  away  with 
no  proper  offer  of  reparation.  Accordingly,  when  preparing  tite 
revised  edition  of  b'u  History,  to  b«  published  aHcr  his  death, 
Mr.  Grahame  appended  the  foltowicig  severely  tcmjicrate  note 
to  tht  {MUSage  whicli  hud  called  forth  the  insult :  — 
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"  lir.  Bancroft  hais  with  a  strange  lack  of  courimy  and  cometnen, 
reproached  me  with  having  invented  the  chai*ge  I  hare  made  against 
Clarke.  I  am  incapable  of  mch  dishonesty ;  and  sincerely  liope  that 
Mr.  Bancroft's  reproach  is,  and  will  continae,  on  hb  part,  a  solitary 
deTiation  from  candor  and  rectitude."  • 

Mj  father  well  knew  that  the  pnblication  of  this  note  would 
inevitably  provoke  Mr.  Bancroft  to  an  angry  reply,  but  lus  sense 
of  d'Jty  as  an  editor  would  not  permit  him  to  suppress  it.  Hav- 
ing DO  disposition,  however,  to  have  an  altercation  with  Mr. 
Bancroft,  he  did  not  mention  the  matter  in  the  Memoir,  and 
made  no  use  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  full  particulars  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  conduct  towards  Mr.  Grahame,  which  had  been  for- 
warded by  that  historian's  family,  together  with  the  revised  copy 
of  the  history.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1846,  Mr.  Bancroft  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Courier,  complaining  of  "  a  groundless  attack  "*  upon 
himself,  and  '*  a  grievous  wrong  "  to  the  memory  of  Clarke,  con- 
tained in  the  recently  republished  History  of  Grahame.  The 
letter  charged  Mr,  Quincy  with  giving  publicity  to  his  (Gra- 
hame's)  personal  criminations  of  himself  (Mr.  Bancroft)  ;  with 
lending  his  aid  to  the  promulgation  of  Grahame*s  ^  renewed  de- 
traction "  of  Clarke ;  and  with  stepping  forward  to  '*  defend  the 
new  version  of  the  calumny^  accompanied  by  an  impeachment 
of  his  [Mr.  Bancroft's]  *  candor,'  'correctness,*  and  *  rectitude.'" 
The  **  new  version  of  the  calumny  "  refers  to  a  change  of  phrase 
adopted  by  Mr.  Grahame,  because  of  the  displeasure  which  his 
strictures  on  Clarke  had  excited  "in  some  of  the  Utercai  of 
Rhode  Island,"  in  which  he  substituted  for  the  word  "  baseness " 
the  periphrasis  "  suppleness  of  adroit  servility^^  —  one  of  the  few 
ca«es  in  which  it  must  be  confessed  strenj^th  does  not  suffer  from 
dilution.  The  letter  to  the  Courier  ended  with  these  words: 
"  Mr»  Quincy  owes  it  to  me,  and  owes  it  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
whom  he  has  wronged^  to  correct  the  statements  he  has  put  forth  ; 
andy  as  he  published  Grahame*s  work  by  subscription,  he  should 
send  a  copy  of  the  correction  to  every  one  of  his  subscribers.** 

On  this  hint  Mr.  Quincy  spoke.  He  bejran  by  thanking  Mr. 
Bancroft  for  the  last  suggestion,  and  promised  that  every  sub- 
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scriber  to  the  Ilblory  shauld  bave  »  copj  of  bit  reply,  And  that  JC 
should  hare,  if  posf^ible,  as  extensive  a  circuliition  as  ihe  History 
or  Mr,  Gnhanie  or  tliat  of  Mr.  Bancroft.  I  have  not  room  for 
any  detailed  account  of  this  IreDcbant  pnmphler.  Its  lide  con- 
vbya  ils  subeUuce  in  litUe.  It  runs  tiius:  "The  Memory  of  the 
laUt  James  Graliame,  Hisiorian,  etc.,  vindicnted  from  tlie  ChargeB 
of  -  Dclniction '  and  '  Calumny '  prel'crred  agiiinsC  him  liy  Mr. 
George  IlancruR,  mid  the  Condnct  of  Mr.  Itancnift  towards  ihut 
Iliaioriun  slutt^  atid  exposed."  I  think  all  impanini  rundera  of 
the  pamplilct  will  admit  that,  in  this  case  at  least,  the  campaign 
come  up  to  the  procUmiilion.  Kir.  Quincy  cites  anew  the  au- 
thorities which  Icil  to  Graiiume's  severe  condemnation  of  Clarke, 
niid  sliows  that  his  exprcSrJon  of  opinion  was  supported  fay  the 
Etnlf-ments  of  Chulmera  and  Haxurd.  writers  of  uniiuestioned 
RRcaracy  and  fidelity ;  and  he  shows  the  entire  insufficiency  of 
Mr.  Hancrofl'i  attempt  to  justify  his  irapulsUon  to  Mr.  Gmhanie 
of  falsification  of  history,  even  if  the  facts  he  alle^d  in  his  own 
defence  should  be  admitted  to  be  true.  This  main  matter  de- 
spRlrhcd,  he  gives  in  full  the  particulars,  prepiously  withheld,  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bancrofl  towards  Mr.  Grahame  from  the  be- 
ginning, witli  which  the  Grahame  family  bad  fumiahed  hint,  which 
pre^rnt;  a  melancholy  or  an  amusing  picture,  according  to  the 
niood  of  the  reader,  of  the  littlenesses  into  which  personal  rival- 
ship  and  literary  jcAlouey  can  betray  even  men  of  uii  question  able 
talent  and  extensive  experience  of  the  world. 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  John  F.  W.  Ilerschel,  the  as- 
tronomer, the  intimate  friend  and  a  near  connection  by  marriage 
of  Mr.  Grahame,  will  fitly  conclude  this  inlereating  passage  of  my 
father'*  life. 


Sm  JoBX  F.  W.  Uerbcbel,  Bart, 


Pbbsident  QCDtCT. 
at,  Xdt.  OeUtw  9,  IStf. 
yonr  having  hron^ht  your 


.  Allow  mc  to  oongTBtuhite 
[  lahon  in  thit  matter  [the  Ui-moir  of  Mr.  (inthome] 

t  c&lcalat(«)  to  give  the  higheot  Mtisbrlionlo  thefrivnthiof  your 

I   hiitorian,  and  to  rnhanco  his  rejiolition  in  .^mi'ric*.     lndi-]mndent  of 

I   other  eoniidEratiani,  yon  hnvc  prudur^d  in  tlii*  Memoir  a  rRmarknlily 

pliuunog,  uniii/faf«/,  and  aUe  work,  wlilcli  will  not  be  witlunit  its  ioBa- 
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cnce  on  your  own  literary  fame  so  far  as  its  style  is  concerned,  and 
which f  from  the  motivf!*  which  have  prompted  you  in  its  production, 
must  win  for  you  the  hearty  approbatifin  of  all  good  men,  be  their 
political  or  national  views  what  thoy  may. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  your  fait!iful  and  obedient  ser\'ant, 

*'J.  F.  W.  IIcRscnEL." 

The  Buperintendence  of  Grahame*8  History  was  the  last  busi- 
ness which  occupied  my  father's  time  and  thoughts  at  Cambridge. 
The  Preface  l)ears  date  the  9tli  of  September,  1845,  which  was 
afler  his  resignation  had  taken  effect,  and  about  a  week  before 
his  removal  to  Boston.  When  he  accepted  the  Presidency,  it  was 
on  the  express  understanding  with  the  Corporation  that  he  should 
not  be  asked  to  stay  after  the  expiration  of  four  years,  if  he  should 
wish  then  to  end  his  notations  with  the  University.  He  bad  vol- 
untarily stayed  four  times  the  stipulated  term.  He  had  more  than 
passed  the  npjwintcd  agv.  of  man,  yet  was  not  his  eye  dim  nor  his 
strength  abated.  There  wa»  no  apparent  rea.'^on  why  he  might 
not  continue;  fit  for  the  oftii-e  for  ten  years  longer.  But  ho  was 
resolved  that  he  would  leave  his  post  when  the  wish  was  yet  gen- 
eral that  lie  should  remain  at  it,  and  before  there  could  be  the 
faintest  suspicion  that  his  powers  were  beginning  to  fail  him. 
Besides,  Mr.  Edward  Everett  was  just  returned  from  his  resi- 
dence at  the  English  court.  The  general  voice  of  the  graduates 
and  of  the  public  named  him  as  the  proper  person  to  succeed  to 
the  Presidency,  whenever  my  father  should  vacate  it  Mr.  Ev- 
erett was  also  my  father's  first  and  last  choice.  Afler  Dr.  Kirk- 
laud's  resignation,  and  before  he  himself  had  been  thought  of  for 
the  office,  Mr.  Everett  was  his  favorite  candidate  ;  and  it  was  only 
the  consciousness  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  young  and 
so  able  a  man  would  be  content  to  settle  himself  permanently  in 
an  academic  retirement  that  prevented  him  from  j)ressing  the 
nomination  at  that  time.  But  now  that  Mr.  Everett  had  run  the 
career  of  public  honors,  —  after  ten  years  in  Congress,  four  in  the 
Governor's  chair,  and  as  many  in  the  most  brilliant  diplomatic 
position  in  Europe,  —  it  seemed  as  if  the  fitting  time  had  come 
when  he  could  bring  his  honors,  his  long  experience,  his  consum- 
mate scholarship,  and  his  rare  gift  of  speech,  and  lay  them  cbeer^ 
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fully  nt  the  feci  of  lii»  Alma  Mattr.  My  father  resolved  net  to 
titaiid  in  ibc  way  of  one  whom  he  eBieemed  llie  man  of  men  lor 
the  office  he  held.  He  took  hU  mensurcii  nccordinglj,  no  one 
knowing  his  inieniion,  eicepting  his  famiiy  nl  Cambridge,  until 
Die  moment  of  action.  He  calli-d  a  meeting  of  the  Corporniioo 
in  Biwion,  and  took  Judge  Siory  along  wjih  hira  in  his  coiringe, 
who  had  not  a  suspicion  of  the  pnrtioBe  for  which  the  mecling  was 
culled.  At  the  meeting  he  gave  in  hia  resignation  of  hie  office  to 
the  B.i«rd,  to  take  effect  alWr  the  nest  CommeQcemenl.  Tlio 
Fellows  were  entirely  taken  by  sorpri^,  and  at  fii-sl  uilerly  re- 
fiiM^l  to  entertain  the  proposition.  At  least,  Ibey  would  not  no- 
ccpt  bi«  resignation  until  he  hud  had  some  further  time  to  reflect 
upon  il.  But  he  liad  anlicipaled  this  nt'tion,  and  taken  his  meas- 
ures accordingly.  Tliat  morning  he  bad  given,  in  conBdence, 
»  copy  of  hU  letter  of  resignation  to  Mr.  Hale,  of  the  Daily 
AJt:rtiser,  with  directions  In  have  it  appenr  the  do xt  morning. 
The  letter  was  already  in  lypo.  Il  was  loo  late  to  recall  it. 
Ei|HMtiilalion  would  be  only  a  waslo  of  breath.  So  his  ri-signa- 
tion  was  perforce  aeceplcd  according  to  its  terms. 

It  was  Tery  forluualely  timed.  All  the  conditions  which  he 
had  wished  should  accompany  it  were  satisfied.  There  ould  bu 
no  i|ue4tioD  as  to  his  perfect  physical  and  mental  rompelency  to 
perform  tlie  duties  of  tbe  otfiw.  All  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity, Its  geiteral  and  immediate  governments,  the  gradualeii,  and 
the  uudergnul nates,  were  unanimous  in  their  regrets  nthia  leaving, 
and  in  ibelr  wish  tliat  be  ibould  remain.  He  bad  done  all  ihnt 
h«  iniendetl  to  do  when  he  took  office.  Under  his  adminisinilion 
the  finances  of  the  Ciiiversily  had  been  reduced  to  order,  and  it* 
funds  hu-gely  increased.  The  Inst  rue  litm  bad  been  enlai^ed  and 
)mi>rovcd  in  every  direction.  He  bad  connecled  his  name  pcr- 
inanenlly  with  its  history  by  three  most  im{)ortant  ailditions  to  its 
useRilntKis.  The  Law  School,  tbuugh  in  extalence  when  be  be- 
came President,  had  bul  a  name  to  live.  Under  bim  it  had 
grown  into  [iropurt!ou<  worthy  of  its  great  olltce.  —  the  formaiion 
of  sound  lawyerv,  learned  judges,  and  able  statesmen.  Gore 
Hull  bad  been  built  and  dedicaied  to  the  ijses  of  ibo  library.  —  a 
fll  receptiiJe  for  that  function  which  is  to  a  univensiiy  what  the 
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brain  U  to  a  man.  And  he  might  claim  aa  his  especial  work  the 
establishment  and  equipment  of  the  Obserratoiy.  He  might  with 
truth  aflSrm  that  he  lefl  the  institution  in  every  particular  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition,  both  as  to  prosperity  and  usefulness, 
that  it  had  ever  been  in  from  its  foundation.  And  on  this  point 
I  can  cite  the  authentic  testimony  of  President  Walker,  my 
&ther^8  third  successor,  who  thus  spoke  of  him  at  the  dinner 
of  the  Alumni,  July  19,  18G6:  ^I  have  been  led  to  review 
with  some  c^:re  his  administration  of  the  College,  and  the  effect 
of  it  ha!»  oeen  greatly  to  increase  my  sense  of  the  obligations 
the  College  is  under  to  him.  Sixteen  years  of  more  devoted, 
unremitting,  unwearied  work  in  the  service  of  a  public  institu- 
tion were  never  spent  by  mortal  man.  And  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  will  be  forever  remembered  as  the  great  Or- 
ganizer OP  THE  University." 

On  Commencement  Day,  then,  the  27th  of  August,  1845,  he 
took  leave  of  his  office  and  retired  to  private  life.  The  fact  of 
its  being  his  last  appearance  in  his  official  capacity  caused  a 
larger  attendance  than  usual  of  the  Alumni,  especially  of  those 
who  had  received  their  education  under  his  auspices.  It  was  a 
day  of  great  and  general  interest.  My  father  was  now  in  his 
bcventy-fourth  year,  but  time  had  touched  him  with  a  gentle 
hand,  and  he  hardly  seemed  older  than  he  did  at  his  inaugura- 
tion. His  figure  was  still  erect,  his  step  firm  and  elastic,  hi^^ 
voice  clear  and  resonant^  his  presence  and  manner,  in  making  the 
Latin  addresses  and  giving  the  degrees,  as  full  of  grace  and  dig- 
nity as  at  his  first  Commencement.  He  was  eminently  qualified 
for  all  occasions  of  public  representation  by  his  noble  head  and 
gracious  countenance,  his  fine  person,  and  the  ease  and  grace  of 
his  movements.  After  he  had  conferred  the  degrees  for  the  last 
time,  the  Governor,  Mr.  Briggs,  rose  and  read  the  resolutions 
written  and  ofiered  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  passed  unani- 
mously that  morning  by  the  Overseers  upon  his  resignation  being 
officially  communicated  to  them.  He  was  taken  entirely  by  sur- 
prise, but  replied  in  a  few  feeling  and  fitting  sentences,  which  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.     The  reception  at  the  President's  house 
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wu  veiy  nameroufly  ntlended,  and  all  sgrld  of  people  eeemcd 
desirous  of  mauifcsting  their  respect  for  his  charscter  and  t)i«;ir 
sense  of  hia  services.  His  relelionn  with  the  otiicers  of  inntruo- 
^OD  and  govenunent  bad  alwuya  tn^en  of  the  most  cordial  aod 
confidentiai  description.  Having  do  charge  whnlevcr  of  teaeh- 
ing  conoecled  with  his  functions,  he  kept  himielf  advii^ed  of  the 
mnnner  in  which  eacli  professur  and  tutor  di<l  his  work,  and 
frequently  made  visits  of  iiiiipcction  and  examination,  so  ihat  his 
Ruporinlending  ej-e  should  he  ever  felt  by  all  jmrties  ro  be  upon 
Ilicin.  In  the  urnuigement  and  dir^^cliou  of  f^ludies  he  took  mt 
iutelligeot  HDd  active  share,  endeavoring  to  make  the  labors  of 
the  teaefaere  as  easy  and  agreeable  an  was  eonsislent  with  their 
duty  to  the  taught.  These  gentlemen  look  a  proper  occasion  to 
express  their  feelings  of  resjiecl,  graiilude,  and  affeeliun  in  iin 
uddress  iToiiehed  in  Gt  and  touching  words. 

Vfilh  the  undergraduates  also,  ibe  Prei^idenL,  as  a  geni^ml 
iliiiig,  was  very  jMipular,  although  I  have  had  occasion  to  spenk 
of  a  signal  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  though,  on 
utlier  occasions  than  that  one,  he  wsii  not  unfrequently  rnlted  on 
tu  administer  discipline  which  I'xpuaed  him  to  temporary  dissatis- 
Ctctions  and  dislikes,  I  believe  tliere  were  none,  even  of  the  suf- 
frrcra.  who  did  not  uUimately  acknowledge  the  justice  aud  c\pm- 
eucy  nf  his  academical  admiuistrntion.  The  undergmduaios  paid 
him  the  parting  and  graceful  cotnplJuient  of  requesting  him  to  pit 
for  bis  bnat.  In  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Universiiy.  Tills 
wnrk  was  admirahly  performed  by  tlmt  eoiineul  arttiil,  TliomaH 
Crawford.  Ai  a  ponmit-bnst,  and  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  of  ibe 
bigiiest  merit,  and  doi-s  equal  justice  In  Ilie  subject  aud  the  scul|rtor. 
Of  what  was  then  regar^lnl  by  the  young  men  as  the  heaviest  to 
be  burue  of  all  tbeir  utHietioos,  tlie  President  fthowod  hie  readiness 
to  share  (he  burden.  Morning  prayers  were  ihen  held  at  a  very 
early  hour,  —  at  six  in  summer,  as  1  remember,  and  at  thv  earli- 
est moment  at  which  it  was  pcm-iblu  to  read  in  winter.  During 
the  sixltvu  yean  of  his  adniiuiT'trallou  he  never  mism-d  a  «ngle 
morning  prayer  froui  illufwei,  and  only  three  in  all,  —  nnJ  liiia 
occasioned  by  bi«  alieodanre  on  court  at  Concord  n<  a  witness  on 
buBtDe«!i  of  the  College.    He  was  always  in  his  ^vat  in  the  chapel. 
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fuciiig  the  students,  before  tliey  or  the  officiating  officer  arrive< 
During  this  long  term  of  i>ervicey  moreover,  he  had  been  ahsei 
from  the  ri'hgious  serviced  in  the  chapel  on  Sundays  but  oo 
halt'-dny,  when  he  wofi  called  away  by  the  last  illness  of  a  nea 
relative.  During  his  term  of  office,  also,  he  never  attended  tb 
theatre  nor  permitted  card-playing  in  the  President's  houfl€ 
tliough  iKith  before  and  after  he  Imd  no  objection  to  a  play,  no 
to  a  solemn  game  of  whist.  I  will  not  affirm  that  his  exampl 
iu  tht*se  respects  had  the  cffert  of  producing  absolute  conformity 
to  it  on  the  part  of  tlie  undergraduates ;  but  he  was  resolvoc 
that  he  should  not  1>e  known  to  indulge  in  amusements  whicl 
were  forbidden  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  College,  and  for  theii 
indulging  in  which  he  migitt  have  to  administer  its  discipline. 

A  resident^e  of  sixteen  years  in  Cambridge  could  not  be  broken 
up  by  my  f:ither*3  family  without  emotion  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  many  happy  hours  they  had  spent  there,  and  the  many  friends 
they  would  U*ave  behind  them.  They  were  years  of  unbroken 
pro-'perity  and  hap])ineM<<.  Neither  death  nor  sickness  had  en- 
ttTC'il  tlit'ir  doors  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  my  mothers 
mother,  whose  euthanasia  at  ninety-tliretj  was  rather  like  trans- 
lation than  death.  It  was  a  lite  of  continual  variety.  Boston 
was  so  near,  that  the  family  were  not  separated  from  the  society 
of  that  city,  while  they  had  in  addition  the  polished  and  culti- 
vated circle  which  had  gathered  around  the  College.  Many 
valuable  and  permanent  friendships  grew  out  of  that  Cambridge 
sojourn,  which  were  not  left  behind  at  the  return  to  Boston. 
Ever}-  stranger  from  abroad,  or  from  other  parts  of  this  country, 
ibund  hid  way  to  Cambridge,  and  to  the  President's  house,  and 
many  interesting  and  valuable  additions,  foreigners  as  well  as 
natives,  witc  made  to  the  acquaintanceships,  and  sometimes  to 
the  friendships,  of  my  father  and  his  family.  And  there  was, 
after  all,  no  real  separation  from  the  Cambridge  circle.  For 
yi'jirs,  Saturday  was  *'  Cambridge  day "  at  my  father's  house, 
when  his  friends  from  Cambridge  were  sure  of  tinding  him  and 
the  ladies  of  his  household  at  home,  and  sure,  too,  of  a  cordial 
welcome  to  his  fireside  and  to  his  table.  On  the  IGth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1845,  the  removal  was  com[)leted,  and  my  father  enteri^l 
upon  the  last  stage  of  his  long  journey  through  life. 
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1845-1855. 

Houax  ON  Bbaoon  Hill.  —  Pkepa rations  to  mekt  Old  Aob.  —  Diary.  — 
Memoir  or  Major  Shaw.  —  Classical  Recrkatioms.  —  Hu  Books. — 
1'a«tk  is  English  Literature.  —  His  Fakmikg.  —  Extracts  from 
DiART.  —  Conversations  with  John  Qui>'cy  Adams.  —  General  St. 
Clair.  —  Death  or  Mr.  Adams.  —  French  Revolution  of  1848.  —  Cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Broome.  —  Mr.  Hetwood,  M.  P.  —  The  "Plea 
for  Harvard.**  —  Death  of  his  Wife.  —  His  Character  of  her.  — 
History  of  the  Boston  Athen^um.  —  Municipal  History  of  Boston. 
—  The  Kossuth  Banquet.  —  Purchase  of  the  City  Wharf.  —  Visit 
OF  Dr.  Kane. —  Opposes  the  Union  of  Boston  with  Charlestown.  — 
His  Opinion  of  Large  Cities.  —  Mr.  Adamses  Diary,  and  the  Col- 
lege Troubles  of  1884. 

TWO  or  three  years  before  resigning  the  Presidency,  my 
father  bought  the  house  in  Beacon  Hill  Place,  at  the 
comer  of  Bowdoin  Street,  in  anticipation  of  this  event.  It 
stands  on  the  precise  spot  where  Beacon  Ilill  once  stood,  —  the 
highest  and  the  fairest  of  the  three  hills  which  gave  to  Boston 
its  original  name  of  Trimountain.  Its  site  is  yet  the  highest 
lK)int  of  the  peninsula.  Here  he  and  his  family  spent  the  next 
ten  or  twelve  winters.  The  house  was  near  those  of  his  son 
and  of  one  of  his  married  daughters,  and  sufficiently  central  in 
its  position  for  convenience ;  but  otherwise  neither  the  situation 
nor  the  house  itself  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  family,  and  it 
was  gladly  exchanged,  in  1857,  for  the  one  on  Park  Street,  facing 
the  Common  and  the  sunset,  which  he  occupied  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  where  his  daughters  yet  live.  He  and  liis  books, 
however,  were  sufficiently  well  accommodated ;  and  here  he  en- 
joyed the  first  sweets  of  absolute  leisure.  He  was  not  entirely 
without  outside  occupation,  however,  as  he  held  extensive  trusts, 
and  managed  all  his  own  private  affairs  without  asking  the  as* 
sistance  even  of  his  own  sons.  But  these  filled  but  a  small 
portion  of  his  time,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  at  his  own 
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disposal,  free  from  the  importunate  demands  of  public  dut 
Hid  health  being  unbroken,  and  all  his  fkcultied  in  the  highe 
condition  they  had  ever  been  in,  he  might  reasonably  reckon  o 
eiglit  or  ten  years  more  of  life.  He  could  hardly  have  anticipate 
thnt  his  life  would  last  nineteen  yean  longer.  But  he  aet  hio 
self  as  resolutely  to  work  to  meet  these  novel  conditions  of  n 
pose  as  he  ever  had  done  to  encounter  the  various  activities  o 
his  former  life.  Three  days  before  his  seventy-fourth  birthda; 
February  1st,  1846,  he  began  a  diary  as  a  part  of  his  scheme  fc 
keeping  off  the  inroads  of  old  age.     He  says :  — 

"  I  am  soon  about  to  enter  my  seventy-fifth  year.  Indolence  an 
indifference  to  labor  are  the  dangers  of  M  men.  Afanent  mgeni 
Mnilnu  modo  permaneat  stwHum  et  industria,  says  Cicero  in  his  £ 
Senertute.  As  one  mode  of  putting  to  proof  this  doctrine  I  nndeitak 
thiit  diar}',  an  attempt  I  have  often  made,  and,  through  engagemenl 
of  an  active  life,  as  oflen  have  failed  to  execute.  I  have  at  length  th 
fel'u'ity  of  beinjj  my  own  master,  —  relieved  from  the  servitude  of  plac 
and  office,  and  have  entire  Iil)erty  to  devote  my  time  according  to  m 
diitv  to  mvsi*If  and  Heaven. 

"  Deus  nobis  h(xc  otia  ferity  —  and  may  my  mind  never  fail  to  thin 
of,  and  refer  to  Him  with  latitude  and  love,  all  the  blessings  whic 
through  his  lx)unty  I  enjoy." 

This  diary  he  continued,  with  occasional  interruptions  an< 
.^missions,  up  to  the  end  of  1863,  six  months  before  his  deatl 
when  he  had  all  but  completed  his  ninety-second  year.  It  fill 
three  thick  closely  written  small  octavo  volumes,  and  contain 
perhaps  ns  intimate  and  candid  self-communings  as  diary  eve 
did.  I  shall  make  frequent  extracts  from  it  as  I  tell  the  story  oi 
his  old  age,  as  the  best  possible  statement  of  his  thoughts,  opin 
ions  and  feelings.  I  only  regret  that  the  inexorable  limits  of  thi 
volume  will  compel  me  to  give  so  few  of  them.  On  his  birthday 
three  days  later,  he  says  :  — 

"  Februarff  4,  1846. — My  birthday,  on  which  I  enter  my  seventj" 
fifth  year.  What  an  expanse  of  past  time  appears  in  the  retrospect 
crowded  with  figures  once  material,  now  shadowy,  yet  dear  to  th« 
memory  as  light  to  the  eyes,  with  whom  I  too  must  soon  unite,  am 
*>c  forgotten,  or  be  remembered  only  as  it  were  by  mental  twilight  I 

"  Chiefest  and  dearest  among  these  is  my  mother,  —  the  truest,  th* 
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r  surpassed,  few 


IkiUifulMl,  and  llii^  mcBI  •clf-^acnfiting 
eror  oqualU'd.  biT  matfiniol  aiTcctinii. 

'  O  name  foreTcr  blcdscd,  forsreT  dear, 
Still  bnwlliod  la  iighi,  still  ullcred  with  i  tur,' " 

He  accepted  the  philosopli}^  of  Ciceru  u  to  the  efficacj'  of  con- 
it  Klivilj  ill  keeping  Uio  meiitul  powers  in  repair  during  old 
d  rerlainly  proved  ils  irulh  hj  his  own  eiample.     And  he 

Slo  ro-enfo«e  the  authorily  of  the  great  Rooiaa  by  a  more 
y  apophihogm  of  John  Adams'a,  which  he  was  fond  of  re- 
peating. When  Mr.  AiJtuns  was  in  the  veiy  laat  stages  of  life, 
tay  fnihcr  a»k«d  him  one  du)'  huw  he  had  managed  him&elf  so  as 
to  keep  his  faculties  entire  u|j  to  ninety  yoare.  To  which  he  re- 
plied, "  By  oonslaiillj  employing  ihcm.  The  mind  ofan  ohl  man  is 
like  an  old  horse,  —  if  you  would  gel  any  work  out  of  it,  jou  must 
work  it  aU  the  time  ! "  Acting  on  this  principle,  my  father  set 
himself  solid  tasks  of  work,  requiring  painstaking  and  research, 
and  his  lighter  recreaiions  of  literature  were  of  a  kind  that  moat 
men  would  put  down  in  the  category  of  hard  study.  He  began 
t-arly  in  1846  bis  Municipal  liistory  of  Boston,  and,  coolcmpora- 
ncouely  with  it,  the  preparuiion  of  the  Journals  of  his  uncle,  the 
hiiitinnd  of  bis  mother's  frisier.  Major  Samuel  Shaw  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary army,  kept  during  his  voyages  to  Canion,  he  having 
been  the  first  Americaii  to  open  the  trade  with  China,  after  peace 
and  independenco  made  it  practicable,  and  the  6nl  American 
Consal  at  that  port.  My  father  performed  tbid  labor  of  love  at 
the  request  of  the  late  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  Major  Shaw's 
nephew,  prefixing  lo  the  Journala  a  Blemoir  of  the  writer,  to 
wh<Me  memory  he  pays  this  affectionate  tribute. 

"  It  woa  my  ha])piDe»  in  my  early  yuuih  to  unjoy  the  pririlegu  of 
hi*  acquaintance  and  corrtvpondvniTV ;  and  now,  uIUt  the  lapse  of 
mucv  than  fifty  yean,  I  can  truly  any, that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
I  hare  never  known  an  individual  of  a  character  moTK  ek-vmud  and 
chivalric,  acting  aeeording  tu  a  purer  itandard  of  morals,  iailnied 
villi  a  hifthor  tense  of  houor,  and  uniting  more  indmately  the  qiialitJM 
of  the  gentleman,  the  toldicr,  the  whnUr,  and  the  Chriitian." 

Tbta  work  appean-d  in  1647,  and  is  ■  curious  and  interealing 
eontribulion  to  the  maleTials  for  American  hiaiury.    The  Memoir 
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19  largvly  compiletl  from  Major  Sliaw's  1ctleri>  to  his  familj,  and 
gives  the  titury  of  the  war,  titrough  the  whole  of  whirh  he  served, 
from  the  |K)int  of  viuw  of  a  subaltern  ofTtoer.  The  Journals  con- 
tain a  lively  description  of  his  adventures  in  China  and  the  East 
Indies  penenilly,  of  the  great  conimiTi*e  between  which  regions 
and  the  United  States  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  pioneer. 

My  ratluT*s  favurit*^  recreation,  in  the  intervals  of  these  serious 
occii])ations,  wa-*  reading];  the  ancient  classics.  He  was  an  ezcel- 
li'iit  Latin  >c]H)hir,  and  had  always  kept  up  his  familiarity  with 
\lw  Hduian  authors,  especially  Cicero  and  Horace,  with  quotations 
from  whom  his  Diary  ahsulutely  bristles.  On  journeys  he  always 
took  a  little  Horace  with  him,  made  expressly  for  the  pocket,  — 
the  git\  of  his  friend  and  mine,  the  late  Henry  Russell  Cleve- 
land, an  elegant  si^holar  and  most  amiable  man,  too  early  lost  to 
his  friends  and  to  society,  —  and  there  were  few  days  in  which  he 
did  not  hold  ^omc  converse  with  the  Sabine  bard.  Many  of  the 
Odes  he  knew  by  heart,  and  I  imagine  that  there  were  few  that  he 
had  not  so  known  at  one  time  or  another  of  his  life.  He  wrote 
Latin  ea>ily  and  correctly,  and  his  academic  addresses  are  very 
cn-ilitabK:  Hpecimcns  of  modern  Latinity.  He  was  a  moderately 
good  Greek  scholar,  as  gocnlncss  i^  ifckoned  in  this  age  aiui 
country,  and  he  never  entirely  neglected  the  (Ireek  exempLirs, 
though  1m^  did  not  turn  them  over  with  daily  and  nightly  hand,  as 
he  mi;:ht  l>e  said  to  do  those  of  Rome.  I  ^-ometimes  found  him 
busy  over  Thucydi<lcs  or  Demosthenes,  but  olten^-r  with  Xeno- 
phon  or  Homer.  His  succt^ssor  in  olfice,  President  Walker, — 
certainly  a  competent  authority  in  the  case, — came  to  the  con- 
clusion, after  looking  into  the  matter  for  a  specific  purpose,  that 
he  was  the  best  classical  scholar  of  all  the  Presidents  of  Harvanl 
up  to  his  time.  One  day  when  he  was  President  he  attended  an 
examination  of  undergraduates  in  some  Greek  author.  One  of 
the  young  men  gave  a  certain  rendering  of  a  particular  passage, 
which  the  presiding  professor  criticised  and  corrected.  After  the 
examination  was  done  and  the  lecture-room  cleared,  the  President 
remained  behind,  and,  carefully  closing  the  door,  came  up  to  the 
professor  and  told  him  that  his  version  of  the  pjissage  was  wrong, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  student,  and  gave  him  what  he  himself  held 
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to  be  ihe  true  one,  —  which  the  learned  prores^or,  upou  Tuller 
ConadenitiaD  and  examination,  candidly  admitwd  to  be  tlio  fdQi. 
Hi*  collccljon  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  claasios  was  almost  com- 
plete, though  the  ediiiona  were  mostly  old-faahioued,  and  some  of 
them  obsolete,  —  good,  sturdy,  old-world  friends,  clad  in  vellum  or 
old  c«lf.  He  hud  the  Olivet  edition  of  Cicero,  nhioli  Gihbon  <ays 
"  may  idom  the  shelve;  of  the  rich,"  in  six  large  quartos,  ed.  17-13, 
etfgnntly  bound  in  the  style  of  a  hundred  ycar^  ago,  and  that  of 
Kmetti,  which,  according  to  the  game  supreme  nulhorit/,  **  should 
lie  on  the  tables  of  the  learned  ";  but  hi«  favorite  copy  for  use  was 
■he  beautiful  duodecimo  eilition  of  the  FonUs  brothers,  of  Glasgow, 
in  twenty  voluroes,  A.  D.  1748,  also  from  the  text  of  Olivet,  ex- 
cellently printed  by  those  Scotch  EkeviH.  He  knew  that  this 
text  had  lost  the  high  repute  it  enjoyed  in  the  Inat  r«nlury,  but  it 
mas  good  enough  for  him.  The  volumes  bear  the  marks  of 
thorough  and  frequent  reading ;  and  the  one  that  conlaind  the 
treatises  JJe  Offictfi,  De  Setifriute,  and  De  Aminlia,  haa  had  to 
be  new  backed  to  Mtve  its  life.  His  Lucretius  was  also  from  the 
Foulis  press,  and  was  the  pre«enlj)tioa  copy  from  the  priuieni  tu 
Doctor  Franklin.  His  fine  Plutarch  in  twelve  volumes  was  onca 
the  pttiperty  of  Talleyrand.  But  he  wa«  no  bibliomaniac,  and 
the  few  tfooks  ho  had  interesting  in  the  eyea  of  that  frantic  gea- 
«rsli<Hi  came  to  him  rather  by  accident  tlinn  by  pains.  His  leii- 
cogntpbieal  apparatus  was  good;  —  in  Latin,  besides  the  large 
Ainiworth  in  two  quarto  volumes,  Ihe  yet  largtir  and  more  per- 
fect Ftrreellinus  in  two  folios; — in  Greek,  be^^ides  Schrevelius 
and  Hcduricas,  Suidns,  Scapula,  and  Sicphnnus.  He  subscribed, 
more  thau  thirty  years  before  \m  deutb,  for  the  splendid  Paris 
edition  of  this  lust-named  greatest  of  lexicons,  and  he  watched  for 
the  \atPT  fiueienli  with  eager  interest,  as  if  he  had  a  long  life  of 
Greek  before  him.  The  lust  ftucietdiu  nijoiced  his  uyes  a  very 
short  time  before  be  died. 

Bi^  taste  in  English  reading  was  formed  according  to  the 
cnnoDB  of  the  last  century.  Shukospeare  and  Milton  —  the  lat- 
ter &«  proae-writer  as  well  as  poet  —  wore  his  constatit  eompan- 

s  in  age  as  In  youth.  Lord  Bacon  was  oRen  in  his  iiand  and 
on  his  lips,  as  weri!  the  older  divines.     And  —  [  almost  fear 
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to  state  the  fact  in  the  ean  of  this  generatioa  —  he  regmrded 
Pope  as  a  great  poet,  and  could  draw  upon  the  yoathful  atores 
of  his  memory  for  great  numbers  of  those  smooth  verses.  Indeed, 
he  was  very  much  what  Margaret  Fuller  (Bfadame  d'Ossoli) 
described  her  father  to  have  been,  —  ^  a  Queen  Anne's  man," — 
and  he  had  not  much  relish  for  the  lighter  literature  of  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Childe  Harold,  even,  he  had  never  read 
until  he  was  seventy-five  years  old.  His  judgment  upon  it,  as 
recorded  in  his  journal,  February,  1846,  is  that  which  will  prob- 
ably be  the  final  sentence  of  posterity. 

**  Childe  Harold  is  evidently  a  poetic  embodiment  of  the  poet's  own 
discontent  with  life  and  the  worid ;  yet  it  is  apparent  there  is  more 

of  affectation  than  reality  in  this  constantly  obtruded  diigust 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Uis  descriptions  are  uplendid,  his  command  of  language  despotic ; 
but  the  poem  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  as  little 
indicative  of  a  genius  to  be  envied  or  desired,  as  the  hectic  flush  of 
fever  is  of  the  ruddy  bloom  of  youthful  health." 

Historical  and  biographical  works  of  the  day  he  read  with 
avidity,  and  recorded  his  opinions  of  them  in  his  Diary,  some  of 
which  I  may  extract  from  time  to  time. 

The  removal  from  Cambridge  restored  my  father  and  his  fam- 
ily to  their  country  home  at  Quincy.  They  returned  thither  in 
the  summer  of  1846,  for  the  first  time  since  1828,  and  every 
summer  has  been  passed  there  since  then.  My  father  took  the 
management  of  his  farm  into  his  own  hands  again,  with  as  much 
enjoyment  as  at  the  time  of  his  first  experience,  and  I  believe 
with  less  loss.  He  retained  this  oversight  and  direction  for  the 
next  ten  years,  and  then  relinquished  it  to  his  eldest  son,  who 
also  has  a  country-house  on  the  estate.  This  occupation  gave 
him  much  wholesome  amusement,  and  no  doubt  contributed  to 
his  length  of  life.  During  these  first  years  his  serious  task  was 
the  preparation  of  his  Municipal  History  of  Boston ;  but  he  found 
time  to  write,  besides,  the  History  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  lie 
had  been  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  that  excellent  institu- 
tion,—  for  fourteen  years  one  of  its  Trustees,  and  for  nine  its 
President.     When  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  library-build- 
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ing  WHS  laid,  id  April,  1847,  he  delivered  bd  address,  recitiug 
brieHy  its  early  hisloiy.  Tliis,  at  the  request  of  tlie  Trusleett  at 
the  time,  he  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  a  volume  of  gome  tliree 
himdred  and  Rlty  pogeii,  includiug  Khort  ooiices  of  tlie  Uvea  of  its 
projectors  and  foundeta.  This  work  was  published  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  1651. 

"  yovemlKr  S.  —  Rose  at  four  o'clock.  Id  the  numiing  rtsitc'I  J.  Q. 
Ailuimi.  I  Ibiinit  iiini  app»rentl)'  unconscious  llial  lie  had  been  vlajlcd 
hy  a  paraJyUc  aScction,  yet  deeming  bis  tasv  eritical ;  but  »clr-pnneiM>d 
and  rveigncd.  One  pan  of  his  conveTsation  wot  at  once  curioiu  and 
gratityinjr  tu  me-  >  1  have  never  Mid  to  ymi,  Mr.  Quiney,  huw  luuuh 
!  ApproTcd  your  resigning  your  Presidmcy  of  Qurvnnl  College  under 
thi;  divum«tAiic«s  in  which  yun  were,  —  in  fnll  health  and  auccen,  and 
with  every  indieation  of  tlie  power  of  protracted  usefiilneM,  —  out  of 
re^til  to  your  advanced  period  of  life,  and  lolcly  ftom  a  wiili  to  have 
what  romalDed  to  yoa  of  it  nt  your  own  command,  uni'mbiuTBwed  by 
olGeial  obligations.  I  consider  tlial  act  as  the  crowning  glorj'  ol'  your 
lilb.  and  chnractiu^c  of  great  wi«dom.' 

"  I  expressed  to  him  my  sense  of  obligation  tor  the  manner  in  which, 
in  1834-35,  when  assailed  by  an  internal  rebellion,  encoura^^ed  sya- 
icinatieslly  by  ext«miil  diBCont«nt,  lie  had  come  forward  in  an  un<iaal- 
IGed  spirit  in  my  defence-  1  told  him  1  had  never  eeasvd  to  be 
gntleful  tor  the  ud  be  aflbrded  me  on  that  oecAsion.  lie  said  he  was 
coRKious  of  the  service  he  hod  rendered  me,  and  hod  always  consid- 
(•-red  the  opportiinity  then  aiTordod  him  o{  doing  me  justice  as  one  of 
the  lup[Me«t  of  his  life.' 

"  fkeeniber  1.  —  Vwiled  J.  Q.  Adaow,  who  is  slowly  eonvalesring, 
—  his  mind  activn  and  sclf-eolWlod.  lie  spoke  of  the  Obnerratory  at 
Cambridge ;  nid  he  had  come  to  Boston  prepared  to  write  has  report 
on  that  robjeet,  as  chairman  of  llie  Camni!lte«  of  the  Overseen,  and 
cm  this  acvount  t«grotted  this  attack  of  illnt^  which  would  prneludo 
his  fdlfUling  that  duty ;  exprce«il  his  great  pleasure  at  the  prwpiaily 
of  the  C)hscrvat«ry  under  the  joint  luin;  of  Protlwor  Peirce  and  Mr. 
Bond  and  his  ton;  connideivd  them  all  highly  <iualifi(Hl,  and  pumusaing 
the  right  toal. 

"  Iln  spokn  of  the  Obarrvntoiy  at  Washin^n  a*  boing  erected  in 
a  mean  way,  and  ondad'  (alio  colon,  no  appropriation  having  ever 
h«i«n  made  for  it  by  Congrvos;  anil  in  one  of  their  acta  of  apiiropria- 
tion  for  iho  navy,  tliey  in*erte>)  a  clauie  that  no  part  of  it  ihould  bo 
applied  to  an   Aitronomiral   Observatory.     lie  regarded  the  cuutxi 
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of  Con;rrp«i  on  this  Fulijfot  a^  puit1o(1  liy  a  spirit  of  malcTolcnce  and 
ill-will  tfiwani  liiiiiM-lf.  When  Pn-Mident  of  the  United  Statei«,  he  bad 
««xpn'j*>ly  n'conmit'ndcd  tlio  establishment  of  a  National  Obsen^atorw 
III?  inten*st  in  it  had  bcrn  freiiuentlv  luanifestti'd,  vet  evervthintr  had 

•  •  •  •  ^ 

t»e«'n  dime  to  exclude  him  fntiii  nny  intluenoe  in  it;  and  it  had  In'on 
at  l:L-t  (•sta1)li!«lK'<l  in  a  way  whieh  he  denominated  mean,  from  por- 
Hmal  lutstilitv  towanl  hinundf. 

**  IhcfmU'r  4. —  Vi>it»*d  Pn^itlent  J.  Q.  Adams.  He  said  he  did 
nut  understand  »*<»mf  of  the  <rr«mnds  taken  by  Webster  at  the  Phihi- 
dclphia  dinner.  What  wa.^  it  to  Whipj,  if  Polk  did  not  pursue  the 
policy  of  Jnckson  ?  By  contIeninin«;  Ptilk  \»  it  his  intention  to  laud 
JackMiii  ?  Tlie  wis^Ioni  or  th»»  principles  of  JackrKm  was  poor  ground 
liir  Whi;j<<  to  «tand  on.  1  .«tated  to  him  the  n»tort  of  the  Boston  Post 
to  Weltster's  as.<ertion,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  th<it  '  Polk  had  made  the  war 
n|)on  Mexico,  and  oujrht  to  Ik.'  inipeache<l  for  it/  —  *  which,'  says  the 
Ptist,  *  comes  very  i>oorly  from  the  numtlis  of  Whigs,  —  everyone  of 
whom,  exct"pt  sixtt'cn,  voted  deliberately  that  the  war  was  the  act  of 
Mexico.'  •  Yes/  implied  Adams,  *  ])y  that  vote  the  AVhijys  have  taken 
the  ;:nmnd  from  under  tlieni>elves.  Iliev  have  notliin^r  to  stan*! 
ujMni.  They  have  vf>ted  the  war  unavuidablo,  and  have  ounimitted 
thenjselves  to  support  it.'" 

"' Mttrch  21.  —  Resumed  n*a<linjj  Ci«'eTT)'s  Tusculan  Disputations, 
and  al>stnioted  his  most  important  remarks." 

"  M'V-f  2<».  —  Read,  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions/ 
an  explanation  of  passages  in  Homer,  Horace.  Juvenal,  and  Josepliu?. 

"To  indicate  that  the  only  path  to  honor  w.is  virtue,  the  RoInan^ 
built  a  temple  to  each,  and  so  join«'d  them  together  that  there  was  no 
access  to  the  fonner  but  through  the  hitter." 

"' JuiiK  6.  —  In  the  evenint;  mv  drawinij-room  was  crowded  with  niv 
children  and  grandchildren,  it  InMng  the  fittieth  anniversary  of  Mrs. 
Quiu<'y's  and  my  marriage.  A  meeting  full  of  the  most  joyous  feel- 
ings, without  sorrow  of  any  kind,  and  the  heart  oppressed  with  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  which  language  has  no  adec^uate  power  to  exprt'ss. 
Received  from  each  of  my  children  some  token  of  afTection,  grateful 
and  appropriate." 

^^  September  2A.  —  George  W.  Turner,  of  Whe.itland.  near  Charle.s- 
town,  Jclferson  County,  Virginia,  called  and  intnxluced  himself  ta 
me,  visitiHl  my  farmland  conversed  on  agriculture.  He  breakfasie-i 
with  me,  and  accompanied  me  in  my  carriage  to  Bc/»ton  to  tlu^ 
Mechanics'  Fair;  and  I  gave  him  letters  to  Caml)ridge.  1  was  much 
I»leased  with  him.     Educated  at  West  Point,  after  passing  six  years  in 
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the  army  and  Tisiting  Europe  he  has  settled  as  a  planter.    Intelligent, 
well-informed,  modest,  and  gentlemanly."  • 

**  October  17.  —  Passed  the  evening  with  President  J.  Q.  Adams.  The 
conversation  turned  on  Grovemor  Bowdoin's  '  All-Surrounding  Orb.' 
He  said  he  had  read  this  paper  lately,  and  thought  it  had  not  received 
the  justice  it  merited  from  the  public ;  that,  considering  the  state  of 
astronomical  science  of  the  period,  it  was  quite  as  respectable  as  Buf- 
fon*s  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  as  the  modem  theor}' 
iii  a  central  sun.  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  when  Bowdoin  wrote, 
Herschel  had  not  made  his  discover}'  of  the  new  planet,  wnich  gave 
new  light  and  impulse  to  the  human  mind,  —  that  Bowdoin  supported 
his  theory  by  many  plausible,  and  some  strong  arguments." 

^^  November  21.  —  Visited  by  Elisha  Whittlesey  of  Ohio,  formerly 
Member  of  Congress  from  that  State.  Intelligent  and  well-informed, 
of  practical  talents  and  sound  judgment.  The  conversation  once 
turned  on  General  St  Clair,  the  unfortuna^  commander  against  the 
Indians  in  1 794,  and  who  had  been  equally  unfortunate  in  the  army 
of  the  Revolution.  On  both  occasions  no  blemish  was  cast  on  his 
courage  or  capacity.  *  In  1815,'  said  ^liittlesey,  *I  saw  St  Clair  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  western  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  living 
in  a  log  hut,  and  keeping  a  tavern  for  a  livelihood.  He  had  lost  his 
documents  of  his  expenditures  when  in  command  of  the  army  by  acci- 
dents incident  to  Indian  warfare,  and,  although  he  repeatedly  solicited 
Congress  for  remuneration,  his  claims  were  neglected.  He  had  letters 
in  his  possession,  which  I  have  seen,  entirely  approbatory  of  his  conduct, 
iirora  General  Washington.  I  found  him  a  man  of  commanding  aspect, 
six  feet  in  height,  reading  in  his  log  hut  He  received  me  as  a  soldier 
nud  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  supporting  his  mortifications  and 
his  poverty  with  great  dignity.' " 

"  February  25,  1848.  —  I  have  to  record  the  loss  of  the  friend  of  my 
youth,  of  my  manhood,  and  of  my  old  age,  —  John  Quincy  Adams,  — 
who  died  at  the  Capitol,  in  Washington,  on  the  23d  instant,  on  the 
spot  where  his  eloquence  had  often  triumphed,  and  where  his  worth 
and  powers  were  shown,  and  are  now  acknowledged.  Death,  whirh 
A\\\X9  the  gate  of  envy  and  opens  that  of  fame,  has  at  length  introduced 
him  to  the  rewards  of  a  life  of  purity,  labor,  and  usefulness  spent  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  The  language  of  sorrow  and  lamentation  is 
universal.  His  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
No  tongue  but  speaks  his  praise,  —  well  deserved,  but  hardly  earned 

*  Thin  nnfortQnatc  gentleman  wan  killed  nt  Harper's  Ferr}'  by  a  shot  from  tho 
engiue-bonte,  at  tht  time  of  John  Brown's  invasion  of  Virginia. 
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br  a  lift  of  unceaaing  labor  and  antiring  indnttiy.  Friend  of  my  life* 
fkrewell !  I  owe  you  for  many  marks  of  faTor  and  kindnen.  llanj 
instances  of  }'our  affection  and  interest  for  me  are  recorded  in  mj 
memory,  which  death  alone  can  obliterate. 

'  Multis  Ulc  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 
Nalli  flebilior  qomm  mihi.' " 

^  March  10.  —  Attended  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  Jolin 
Quincy  Adams  at  Faneuil  Hall,  by  my  son,  J.  Quincy,  Jr.,  aa  Mayor 
of  the  city,  from  the  Committee  of  Congress,  consisting  of  a  delegate 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  who  had  attended  them  from  Wash- 
ington. In  the  evening  met  the  c(»nmittee  at  my  son's  house.  Mr. 
Tallmadge  was  particularly  interesting  to  me  as  the  son  of  one  of  my 
Congressional  friends  most  dear  to  my  heart  Gave  and  received 
many  reminiscences  of  his  father." 

"  March  11.  —  Attended  the  solemn  and  very  interesting  ceremonies 
at  the  funeral  of  my  friend,  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  the  presence  of 
the  delegates  of  twenty-«ix  States,  appointed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  to  attend  liis  remains  to  their  last  rest- 
in}:-place,  at  Quincy. 

*•  March  27.  —  Tliis  evening  the  news  of  the  Revolution  in  Paris,  and 
the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  is  confirnitHl ;  and  also  the  adoption  of  a 
republic  as  the  government  of  France. 

^^  Tlic  attempt  to  estublisli  a  republic  in  France  will  end  like  all  her 
other  attempts :  first,  in  the  dcsix)tism  of  tlie  many ;  next,  in  that  of 
the  few ;  and,  lastly,  in  that  of  an  individual.  France  has  not  one 
element  of  a  republic.  She  has  votetl,  indeed,  that  death  shall  not  be 
tlie  penalty  for  political  crimes,  —  may  it  prove  true  !  —  but  the  pas- 
sions and  tlie  interest  of  parties  are  not  to  be  restrained  by  Totes. 
The  experience  of  the  sullerings  of  the  Revolution  of  1 790  may  limit 
tlie  tendency  to  bloodshed ;  but  men  acting  in  masses  are  never  made 
the  wiser  by  the  experience  of  otliers,  or  by  their  own." 

Early  in  1848  my  father  had  the  following  letter  from  his 
old  Congressional  comrade  James  M.  Broome,  formerly  Senator 
from  Delaware.  His  answer,  while  glowing  with  the  pleasure 
of  a  revived  friendship,  yet  breathes  the  authentic  forebodings 
of  bis  too  prophetic  soul  in  its  sadder  ending. 

Mr.  Broome  to  Mr.  Qcincy. 

'*  PniLADiLPHiA,  March  20, 1848. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  —  Every  political  movement  which  has  tended  to 
swallow  up  the  old  United  States,  and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  empire 
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befond  it«  limits,  hag  brouj-ht  to  m^  memoir  anil  heart  jour  propboiic 
fpoecli  in  oppceiiiuD  to  the  Bdmimion  of  Dew  Stales  beyonJ  oar  n>- 
tioiutl  ItouQihiricii. 

'  Far  n  long  time  1  hoped  that  the  moral,  political,  one]  pei:uniary 
influence  of  thu  'OIJ  UnileJ'  would  cure  the  evils  undtr  which  they 
labored  at  their  uniun,  aud  that,  by  bei:oniIng  more  alibis,  we  should  bu 
ticitrr  able  and  more  willing  u>  n^st  invasion  in  future. 

"  Thia  hope  is  now  gone,  and  1  fear  that  wc  ehal]  be  rulvd  by  people 
iuni  to  oar  race,  and  antipodes  to  everything  which  may  be  wige, 
virtuous,  and  good  in  our  laws  and  institutions.  1  know  of  nothing 
a  *U)p  the  acqiiLution'.  until  wc  shall  lit!  up  the  outlines  of  Doctor 
Thomton't  ^'«ionary  f.-berae  of  uniting  all  Ameriea  under  one  gov- 
incnt,  to  be  composed  of  thirteen  confcdo rations  like  the  Uuited 
Slatei^  the  thirteen  Prcadenta  of  which  shall  meet  in  grand  council 
1  the  IntlunDs  of  l>arien,  and  rt^latv  tlit'  general  concenu  aa  the 
Cnil«d  SlatCK  do  to  the  Stati.'S,  Kte.,  and  then,  to  ueo  the  Doi^tor's 
pleasant  conceit,  tlie  Eagle  of  Freedom  fhall  atand  on  the  Isthmus, 
with  her  right  wing  orer  the  Northern  henuspbere,  her  left  wing  orer 
ihc  Southern,  and  her  tait  oTcr  the  Weal  India  Lilands,  picking  the 
!  out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  —  unlea),  indeed,  this  iU-eonstruclvd 
empire  ahall  preriouily  break  by  ita  own  weight. 

"  t  did  not  intend  to  say  more  to  you  now  than  to  isk  you  if  yon  can 
procure  for  me  a  pamphlet  copy  of  your  speech,  and  to  assure  you  and 
tin.  Quincy  of  my  unabated  regard  for  both;  for  1  have  ni  much  to 
say  to  you  tha.t  I  cannot  tnuit  myself  to  aay  anything  by  letter. 

~Th«  trnth  is,  that  Provideneo.  who  mrrouniLi  u>  with  forgetfulnea 
of  recent  things  to  make  u:  let  go  our  hold  on  life  by  degrees,  liright- 
i-ns  our  nicollecliuQ*  of  llie  long  paiit  when  life  waa  full  of  hope,  and 
«ufl*eK  us  (o  call  them  up  at  pleasure,  and  even  to  bring  before  ui  our 
&icnda  from  the  grave. 

•'  With  great  regard,  you™, 

"James  iL  Broomk.' 

Hx.  QvTScr  TO  Ur,  DnooMK. 

-Bums,  Uuch  11,  IMS. 
'*Ut  dkax  Sir:  —  I  will  not  attempt  to  express  the  pleaaure  I 
derived  wbiik  on  opening  your  Ihvor  of  the  Stitb  instant,  I  reeogniied 
the  stea'ly  band  and  ilie  steadfast  mind  of  one  who,  mora  than  forty 
yuan  since,  imprcased  himself  on  toy  memory  and  heart  by  common 
views,  conimnn  ftwlings.  and  a  conformity  of  principica,  with  a  deptli 
which  time  hna  not  obliteratt^l,  nor  separation  nor  want  of  intercourse 
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iiiiitonally  diminished.  Ho  lives,  then;  he  breathes  this  vital  air;  1 
fit  ill  eiijiivit  the  light  of  the  nun  and  the  slight  of  this  goodljr  univenc 
but  how.  and  where?  I>otfi  he  »t  solitary  in  his  advanced  yean,  < 
!!(  he  pladdrncd  by  the  elu'erful  voices  of  childn'n  and  descendants 
Hail  vuu  s.-iid  mure  alxmt  vuuivelf,  >'our  letter  would  have  been  tfaric 
weloome.  Tlie  multitude  of  my  de|>arted  friends  draws  those  whic 
survive  with  a  triple  cord  nearer  the  heart. 

**That  I  owe  thin  evidence  of  recollection  to  the  desire  of  obtainin 
a  copy  of  a  speech  which  I  had  thought  buried  in  oblivion,  *•  in  th 
fiimily  vault  of  all  the  Capulets/  was  a  circumstance  not  the  lefs  fla 
tering  to  my  pride,  nor  the  l(*8s  indicative  of  your  friendship;  bi 
when,  in  the  kindly  warmth  of  ancient  sympathy,  you  apply  to  it  th 
epithet  *  prophetic,'  ami  declare  that  the  events  of  the  passing  perio 
have  brou;;ht  it  *■  to  your  niemor}'  and  heart,'  I  feel  something  of  th 
excited  exaltation  of  the  Latin  poet:  — 

'  Sublimi  fi-riam  hidcra  verticc.' 

Such  arc  the  transitory  drenms  of  a  flattered  vanity,  destined  imnu 
diately  to  aw.ikon  into  the  consciousness  of  the  utt^^r  disregard  an 
fDrpiMliilnt'ss  to  which  it  is  destined. 

**  I  have  Ibiind  a  copy  of  tli;it  effort,  and  transmit  it,  as  you  requi»si 
in  comjMiny  with  this  letter.  1  have  n.Md  it  tiMlay  for  th*;  jirst  fim 
since  it  wiis  published,  in  1811;  and  I  rejoice  that  I  sec  so  little  t 
ivirrct  either  in  its  temper  or  lanpi:i;;e,  and  nothing  at  all  to  b 
ashamed  of  in  the  argument,  ibid  my  view  of  our  const itutiunii 
dntv  been  then  maintained  as  it  our;ht  to  have  been,  and  the  .State 
Inren  called  ii{M)n  in<lividually  to  sanction  the  admission  of  new  State 
Ix'vond  the  ancient  limit*'  of  the  original  thirteen,  the  precedent  woub 
have  been  conclusive,  and  at  this  day  we  should  not  have  heard  o 
Texas  or  Mexico  as  ac^uncts  to  our  Union.  Congress  would  not  ii 
Fuch  case  have  dared  to  assume,  as  they  have  done,  the  power  ol 
voting  into  the  Union  new  States  l»eyond  the  ancient  limits,  by  its  owi 
exclusive  authority,  and  thus  turned  their  limited  powers  into  a  prac 
tical  despotism.  The  consequences  of  these  assumptions  I  could  reprc 
sent.  —  inevitable  and  nut  distant ;  but  there  is  a  recklessness  in  thi 
pobtical  influences  of  the  perio«l  which  sets  at  defiance  all  the  warning 
of  history  and  experience,  spurns  all  evidence  and  all  argument,  ant 
paralyzes  endeavors  by  making  success  hopeless.  Let  them  be  pow 
crfhl  as  they  may,  passion  and  party  spirit  will  make  them 

*  Ora,  Dei  jussu  non  unqunm  crcilita.' 

"  For  myself,  I  hear  the  hollow  voice  of  the  rushing  waters,  fore 
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telling  the  comiog  storm,  —  for  come  it  will,  — t-hougli  (irobablv,  tlispk 
God!  nuitber  in  your  ilay  nor  Dtine.  F.yea  now  I  feel  tUe  upheaving 
of  tbc  atlvanciog  tL-mpesI,  I  see  ibo  broLen  columns  of  our  Union, 
BDil  reAlixe  tbe  grinding  of  their  musive  ml^riabi  u  they  iluh 
against  each  other  —  not  mlhaut  Uood. 

"  Pardon  the  eflerrewence  of  an  old  mun'a  feelings  and  feais,  and 
let  me  know  how  time  pa«e«  with  jmu,  and  auure  j'ouitelf  always  of 
the  remembrance  and  tha  regard  of  youra, 

"J05.IAH  Quracr." 

The  gentleman  named  in  Ihe  next  pasai^  from  the  diary  was 
Jlr.  James  Heywood,  F.  K.  S.,  member  for  North  Lancjisbire  in 
tlio  tliird  and  fourth  Parliaments  of  the  present  reign,  and  still 
active  in  all  liberal  movements  in  England. 

"  Vislhsl  by  James  Heywood,  an  Englishman,  an  Oxonian,  and  a 
member  of  Parliament;  also  by  M.  Kieppen,  a  Ii'srned  Dano,  for  se\i?ral 
years  Prolessor  in  the  University  at  Athens,  Greei'e.  lI<>ywoud  is 
DVcry  inch  an  Englishman,  —  in  look,  manner,  and  bearing,  —  highly 
fdnealwl,  bnt  reftrved  in  society.  A  rvfomier  in  principle,  but  appar- 
ently wiw  and  practical  in  bis  view*.  He  toalt  a  high  rank  at  Oxford, 
bat  having  b«i<n  educated  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  t>ciug  libciul  in  his 
»i«w»  on  the  subject  of  relipon,  be  nifiised  to  sign  tlie  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  was  of  consetiaence  refused  a  degree.  He  said  Piiscyisiii 
was  all-prevalent  at  Oxford,  and  that,  in  appinnting  to  profesMrshipa, 
it  was  made  a  criterion  of  qualification,  to  Ihe  exctution  of  men  more 
higlily  adapted  to  the  otEces  than  those  appoliiteil.  This  hnd  gone  so 
(xt  a*  to  create  a  disposition  towards  reaction ;  and  measures  were  in 
train  10  induce  (be  crown  to  interfere  by  tbe  exertion  of  its  prvtogative. 

"  Ileywood  tent  for  my  acceptance  Ibo  '  History  of  the  Engliab  Uni- 
verritiiai'  by  Bubcr,  in  ibrce  volumes,  transtalvd  fham  the  German  at 
Ills  instance  and  eafwnte,  bo  being  the  proprietor  of  lh«i  work.  It  is 
very  osefbl  and  eurinus." 

•■  Aoomiier  I. —  Sent  a  copy  of  my  '  History  of  Harvard  Univer- 
utj  *  to  bim.  He  accompanied  me  lo  Cambridge,  and  vi»t«i  Iho  Cid- 
leges,  tbe  Observatory,  President  Kverett,  and  Prolessor  Agasnx." 

In  Janoary.  1819,  tny  father  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A 
Pica  for  Harvard,"  to  counleracl  what  lie  conceived  lo  be  the 
beginnlDgs  of  an  attempt  to  change  the  name  of  the  University 
from  "  Harvard  College."  ii«  ancient  corpuntie  name,  or  "  Harvard 
Univenily,"  a  style  which  the  Cvutitution  uf  Alaasaehusotta  per- 
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mitted  it  to  assume,  to  **  The  University  at  Cambridge  in  New 
England,"  —  the  Triennial  Catalogue  of  1848  and  the  smallei 
semiannual  Catalogues  for  that  year  and  the  two  previous  years 
appearing  with  that  name  upon  their  title-pages,  and  the  one  for 
1848-49  having  a  note  appended  to  it  justifying  the  change. 
And  President  Everett,  holding  the  just  opinion  that  the  institu- 
tion had  fuirly  outgrown  the  pro|x>rtions  of  a  college,  end  as- 
sumed those  of  a  university,  nnd  thinking  that  the  time  had 
come  for  bestowing  upon  it  its  duo  title,  was  in  the  habit  of  so 
styling  it  in  his  official  writings  and  speeches.  In  this  opinion 
his  predecessor  did  not  shan*,  and,  fearing  that  the  innovation 
might  grow  into  a  custom  and  a  precedent,  he  made  this  redar 
mation  against  it,  which  was  well  received  by  the  graduates  and 
the  public ;  and  the  ancient  landmark  was  restored,  and  has  re- 
mained un  removed  unto  this  day. 

Thus  the  first  years  of  my  father's  green  old  age  passed  on, 
filled  up  with  the  tranquil  and  happy  occupations  of  which  these 
extnictH  from  his  Diury  afford  examples.  The  months  from  May 
to  November  were  always  spent  at  Quinoy,  and  those  from  No- 
vember to  May  in  town.  Until  the  spring  of  1850  my  mother 
had  her  average  of  health,  and  enjoyed  these  alternations,  and 
the  varied  pleasures  attending  them,  with  all  the  keenness  of  her 
impresiiiblc  and  sympathetic  natun\  She  held  that  the  main  ele- 
ments of  happiness  in  life  were  pi'rsn.Kil  independence,  a  love  of 
literature,  and  a  love  of  the  country.  These  elements,  finely 
mixed  in  her  own  nature,  she  encouraged  her  children  to  develop 
in  themselves  by  her  precept  nnd  example.  She  had  an  exqui- 
site perception  of  tlie  beauties  of  nature  and  of  books,  and  the 
keenest  relish  of  them,  while  her  manners,  at  once  dignified  and 
engaging,  and  her  great  gifts  of  conversation,  fitted  her  to  derive 
the  highest  enjoyment  from  general  society,  to  which  she  ever 
lent  grace  and  animation.  The  nensibility  of  her  organization, 
mental  and  physical,  would  have  been  almost  too  acute  for  hap- 
piness, Imd  it  not  been  qualified  by  the  soundest  judgment  and  the 
most  infallible  good  sense.  She  had  been  most  emphatically  the 
helpmate  of  her  husband  in  all  the  various  activities  of  his  life, 
and  she  had  the  happiness  to  witness  and  to  share  the  honor  nnd 
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reverenco  which  accompanied  his  old  age  for  live  yetin  after  bp 
Lad  entered  into  its  re^t  But  in  ibe  winter  and  spring  of  I80O 
the  shadows  of  approacliing  calamit}'  began  to  gather  over  llie 
liousehold  that  hud  :^eemed  for  ao  maiiy  jears  to  be  exempt  from 
bereavement  and  sorrow.  Uer  health  mpidly  ftuled,  and  it  was 
jiltiin  thfii  the  healing  art  could  do  no  more  for  her  than  to  make 
eiuier  her  descent  to  the  grave.  She  was  removed  to  Quincy, 
and  there,  in  the  ecene^  she  loved  be*e,  she  graduallj  pa&Eed 
HVmy,  with  every  mitigation  that  asfiduoue  affeciioD  could  afford 
lter>  The  sweet  influences  of  nature,  and  the  blessed  magic  of 
IhmIis  helped  to  charm  away  the  houra  of  pain  and  n 
2Iot  long  before  her  death  she  ttaked  one  of  my  sisters  t 
iiloud  to  her  one  of  Jane  Austen's  novels,  adding,  witb  an  ex- 
cusiiig  smile, 

"Tor  w  to  iDteqwse  a  little  e«>e, 
Ld  my  frail  thought)  dally  wiili  false  lunniiicl" 
In  the  periect  potae^aion  of  hcE  mental  powers,  and  knowing  ex- 
uclly  Iier  condition,  she  awaited  patiently  and  calmly  the  hour  of 
death.  She  died  on  the  first  day  of  September.  18d0,  Laving  all 
but  completed  her  seventy-seventh  year.  Three  daya  afterwHrds 
the  funenU  Mrvices  were  performed  by  the  Reverend  William 
I'arran*  Lant,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  in  the  presence  only  of 
he-r  family,  exccptJog  iii.  Charles  Frande  Adams,  tvho  clniined 
the  privilege  of  an  hurediinry  friendship,  and  his  wife.  Sly 
fathn-,  attended  by  my  brother  and  myself,  proceeded  through  a 
driving  storm  of  wind  and  rain  to  Slouut  Aubuni,  where  he 
burii-d  her  in  bis  own  now  tomb,  wherein  was  never  man  yet 
laid.     The  next  record  in  hi«  diary  is  neitrly  two  months  later. 

■'  Octabtr  SO.  —  Uiirin;;  tha  pcrioil  intcrrraing  nncc  the  laul  entry 
in  my  diary,  my  hi'Oit  has  bucn  too  fall,  my  luw  too  gnnt,  tij  yinlil  me 
any  pleaiure  in  the  rvtroBpwt.  AAer  an  illntm  commeocing  in  ilnrrh 
Uht,  !•□  tli«  lit  uf  Scpti'rntier  my  wifts  thi^  companion  uf  my  lifo.  one 
I  who  h*il  bncn  for  nuini  than  lifty-lhrw!  year*  it*  solace,  its  nupfwrt,  ita 
:■  rcliani'n.  vu  token  ft^m  at.  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven.  I  mb- 
\  mit,  but  natnrv  cannot  be  itayrd  in  rimlicnting  itp  allcctioni.  Life  '» 
inot  b«  to  me  hereafU-r,  what  it  once  was.  .  .  .  Thuugh  alBictnl, 
1  have  BO  rcaaon  to  use  any  Uuguagu  but  that  of  gratitude,  confidence. 
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and  troBt  Bot  the  heart  turns  inToluntaiil/  to  all  it  Iim  lort, — t 
truth  of  her  aflections,  the  fiiithfulneBS  with  which  she  perfbrmed  li 
duty  under  erery  aspect  of  life  and  fortune,  the  devotedncM  of  h 
mind  to  all  the  objects  embraced  within  the  fiunale  sphere,  the  pu 
and  elcTated  tone  of  her  intellect,  and  the  ezqnifita  taste,  wm^irt 
and  delicacy  which  gare  to  her  a  charm  and  a  power  which  i^^tpft4 
&r  beyond  the  domestic  circle,  and  was  recognised  bj  all  who  had  ti 
privilege  of  her  companionship.  Happy  and  belored  in  lift,  in  h 
illness  resigned,  acquiescent,  anxious  only  to  assuage  tlie  grief  of  tho 
around  her,  her  thoughts  seemed  concentrated  upon  one  pnipoee, — th; 
of  preserving  her  self-possession.  Not  a  word  of  compbunt  or  anxiet 
escaped  her.  In  the  last  week  of  her  life  she  was  engaged  in  readix 
works  of  taste  and  literature,  with  the  some  delight  and  the  same  crit 
cal  acumen  for  which  she  was  distinguished ;  and  she  woold  not  aUo 
a  word  of  sorrow  or  regret  to  be  uttered  on  her  accoont.  Onci 
indeed,  she  heard,  as  I  stood  by  her  bedside,  an  involuntaiy  sigh  escap 
me.  Turning  toward  me  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  tenderness,  A 
exclnimed.  *  O,  don't  sigh !  there  is  nothing  to  sigh  about ! '  In  thi 
tone  her  spirit  maintained  itself  to  the  last,  departing  apparently  wit 
no  niuru  anxiety  about  the  future  than  if  she  was  about,  at  the  prope 
ticaiHin,  to  quit  her  residence  in  the  country  for  that  in  the  city.  It  i 
inipoKsiblc  for  any  death  to  be  in  manner  more  dignified,  or  in  mod' 
more  desirable." 

My  father  soon  sought  the  relief  from  the  presence  of  this  grea 
grief  which  study  and  occupation  could  afford.  He  busied  him 
Helf  with  finishing  his  History  of  the  Boston  Athenseum,  whicl 
had  been  delayed,  as  he  says  himself,  by  circumstances  for  whicl 
he  was  not  responsible,  adding  :  — 

"  I  am  well  repaid  for  all  the  difficulties  and  trouble  attending  it  b} 
the  satisfaction  I  feel  at  having  been  instrumental  in  preserving  the 
memory  and  services  of  some  of  my  early  friends,  and  by  having  done 
justice,  thouf^h  feebly,  to  their  merits." 

This  work  was  very  well  received  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Athcnseum  and  the  general  public;  and,  besides  recording  the 
services  and  characters  of  several  excellent  and  accomplished 
men  whose  memories  were  fading  out  of  the  minds  of  this  gen- 
eration, it  brought  the  importance  of  maintaining  such  an  institu- 
tion distinctly  to  the  attention  of  the  community.  Two  or  three 
years  later  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Athenseum  from  a  prop- 
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osition  lo  make  ic  ihe  nucleua  of  a  public  librarj  for  the  use  of 
:itizeiu  at  iarge.  My  father  ihoughl  this  would  be  an  ua- 
warraotable  deviation  from  the  ori^nnl  design  of  tlie  institution, 
and  iues|>edient,  besides,  id  many  other  [loints  of  vieir.  Ills 
pamphlets  bad  the  eSecl  of  defeating  the  plan,  and  it  were  not, 
perhaps,  loo  much  to  claim  for  him  that  they  and  hia  Misiory  ma- 
terially helped  to  revive  the  public  inleresl  in  the  Athenfeum, 
■nd  to  [iromote  the  movemtiit  which  soon  afterwanls  placed  it  ou 
its  pre«eui  enlarged  and  permaucai  fouudatioii. 

"JVotvinftcr  14,  IHM.  —  lu  the  uvcoing  rciad  Thacydide*  His 
dednmtian  llmt  his  work  wiu  inti'uded  lo  be  criipi  Vc  itl,  an  evtrlml- 
fng  poueiiion,  tor  monkiuit,  intlicatfs  Lhat  be  poneteed  the  (pint  which 
renOered  his  work  what  it  if,  —  inuDortal." 

"  Deevmbrr  28.  —  From  ball'  pa»t  eight  o'clock  till  eleven  engaged  in 
writing  a  report  on  the  Observalory,  then  rode  to  Quincy.     Boturaed 
at  two  in  the  aflcmoon  on  business.     Kcad  Tour  Odes  of  Horace,  one  of 
Burtu;  then  on  bmincM  of  the  Iknu  till  dghi  o'clock;  Tinted  JoBsthan 
FhilUpi  till  nine ;  tlie  net  of  the  evening  at  my  ana's  house. 
'  Mnlta  pcKotibas 
Denini  malca ;  bene  eat,  cui  D«na  oliiaHt 
Pam,  quod  satis  ral,  tdmou.'  " 
"  Dteemhrr  S9.  —  A   violent   snow-slorm   pitrentpcj   my  going  to 
church.     CootitiutMl  the  report  on  tlie  ULtiervator)",  tSau,  iv&A  one  of 
tlie  odea  of  Buna.     Tbo  statu  of  the  weaUier  gave  effucl  to  one  of  hia 
happy  uffuaoM ;  — 

'O  NatBre !  all  tbr  shows  and  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  beans  bavc  cborms ; 
Whether  the  (nmmcr  kindly  warms 

With  m  PD'I  llgbl. 
Or  winter  howls,  in  gusij  slonas, 
Tbe  long,  dark  night.' " 

In  1852  he  published  his  "Municipal  History  of  llie  Town  ai>d 

City  of  Boalou  from  it«  Fouudation  to  Ihe  Year  1630,**  being 

Ibc  first  two  centuries  of  its  esutencc.     Tt  is  chiedy  devoted  to 

I  the  Inter  history  of  Boston,  after  it  became  a  city,  under  his  o 

I  administration  and  that  of  Ur.  Phillips ;  but  it  tells  all  tltnt  there 

o  toll  of  the  previous  story  of  the  town,  with  curious  illustni- 

I  tions  of  ihc  state  of  society  and  the  customs  of  the  placi:  in  ibs 
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earlj  drnji,  drawn  from  iti  rncorda  and  other  origuul  Boanet 
It  if  oanip*ctl7  and  teraelj  miUen,  and  mtut  altrtyt  hold  a  higi 
rank  among  the  local  hUtories  which  have  multiplied  ao  mud 
of  late  yean.  This  work  finwhed,  and  before  it  waa  Uuoogl 
the  press,  he  began  npoa  hia  Hemoir  of  John  Quincj  Adami 
on  the  ground  that  he  found  regular  occupation  neeeaaniy  to  hi 
happineu.  He  had  been  appmnted  in  the  year  1818,  bj  th< 
UanachuKtts  lUatorical  Soctetj,  to  write  a  sketch  of  the  Ufa  d 
Mr.  Adanu,  to  be  published  with  their  Transactiooi.  He  pre 
posed  to  himself  at  first  to  do  no  more  than  this ;  but  the  eubjet 
grew  upon  him  and  gave  him  occupatjon  and  amuAement  for  th 
next  fix  years,  and  at  last  took  upon  itself  the  dimenuona  of 
Tolume. 

DiART.  **  Mag  1.  —  Being  invited  to  the  legislatiTe  banquet  pn 
to  KoKutfa  at  Fanpnil  Hall,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  attend.  I  had  tk 
I>r:itiric8tiun  to  fiod  that,  though  lonj;  Mparated  from  nuch  scenes,  n 
prewni'U  vna  not  diirpganlcd.  As  I  look  iny  seat  1  waa  greeted  t 
the  wlioli;  aasembly.  My  address  lo  Kosnuth,  though  ejxiataQeQus,  wi 
well  reveiveU  by  him  sod  by  the  Rudiencc.  Sach  tributes  tt  is  i 
shame  to  sny  man  to  acknowleilge  to  be  {rralifyiDg,  particularly  wbt 
nccompanietl  by  a  coiuciousncM  tUiit  they  have  been  the  result  neithi 
of  subserviency  to  the  many,  nor  abandonment  <^  the  interests  of  tl 
few." 

All  who  were  present  on  that  moat  interesting  occasion  mu 
remember  the  graceful  meeting  of  the  old  American  statesmf 
an<i  the  young  Hungarian  hero,  the  fitness  of  their  words,  and  tl 
enthusiasm  of  the  company. 

In  the  autumn  of  1852  a  transaction  occurred,  my  fathei 
part  in  which  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted  in  any  accouj 
of  his  life.  When  he  was  carrying  out  the  operetions  which  r 
suited  in  the  building  of  tbe  market-house,  he  had  made  a  whai 
called  [he  City  Wharf,  opposite  tia  eastern  end.  This  wharf  1 
considered  to  be  of  particular  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  wliaj 
property  on  the  harbor,  and  he  held  that  the  city  should  alw^i- 
keep  the  control  of  it.  The  lease  of  this  wharf  expired  in  Se' 
tember,  1852,  and  tbe  dty  government  proposed  selling  it  l 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder.     Aa  soon  as  my  father  saw  tl 
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advertisement  of  the  wile,  ho  wrote  a  lutler  to  the  Major  remon- 
strating against  thia  action,  and  giving  his  rea.«one  why  it  should 
not  be  lakon.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  immediately  followed 
up  bU  letter  by  a  pergonal  interview  with  that  magistrate,  in 
nhich  be  urged  hi»  objections  with  fresh  earnestness.  The  Mayor 
aeeroed  impressed  with  his  arguments,  and  submitte-d  his  letter 
to  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge.  The  sale,  how- 
ever, went  forward,  and  on  the  day  appointed  my  father  went  to 
Faneuil  Hall  to  witness  it  as  a  tipectator.  When  the  bidding 
ceased  at  the  point  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  he  wad 
moved  to  take  a  part  in  the  competition,  "irresistibly  irapellnd," 
as  he  says  in  bis  Diary,  "  by  an  influence  of  the  origin  of  which 
I  was  wholly  unconscious."  Ii  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
the  origin  of  tbb  irrefilstible  influence  was  the  knowledge  he  had, 
above  all  other  men  present,  of  the  value  of  the  properly.  It  was 
finally  knocked  down  to  him  at  four  hundred  and  eleven  thou>«nd 
dolUrs !  and  the  announcement  wua  recoired  by  the  numerous 
company  of  competitors  and  spectators  with  loud  cheers.  He 
stated  to  them  that  be  had  not  acted  as  a  speculator,  but  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  city  government  an  opportunity  to  re- 
consider their  action  in  ihc  premises.  Should  they  refuse  to  do  so, 
be  was  very  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  the  purchase.  This  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  renewed  cheering.  Accordingly 
he  wrote  to  the  Mayor  oQering  to  relinquish  his  purchase  if  the 
city  government  would  bind  itself  and  its  successors  not  to  part 
with  the  property  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  This  offer  being 
refused,  he  kept  the  estate,  and  its  improvement  and  management 
gave  bim  occupation  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

DiAKT.  "Fthrvary  IS,  I8.M.  —  Visited  Cambridge  with  Dr.  Kane, 
a  MiTgaon  to  the  navy,  of  gr^it  enterprise  sod  apparently  inilomitshla 
will.  As  surgeon  be  attcndcil  the  Ami'rican  expedition  to  t)ic  North 
lUo  in  leanib  of  %r  John  FraokUn.  and  is  now  apptHOtnl  u>  cum- 
nuuiil  a  seoond  cipeilition  to  thu  An:tic  Circle.  Be  ii  nmlHlrnt  iJist 
Ihvre  it  an  open  nca  under  tbe  Pole,  in  which  he  is  of  opinion  Frank- 
lin may  be  irapriKiDcd,  and  is  determined,  if  possible,  to  mikke  thn  fsct 
certain.  From  rharscter,  spirit,  practical  skill,  and  scientific  attaiit- 
maut,  he  trrmt  woU  adapted  to  tbc  enterprise." 
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** February  7, 1954.— -Read  Webrtcr^a  rcpljr  to  Hayne,  and  Vktkr 
man's  Hintoiy  nf  Pontiac's  Contpiracr,  a  work  of  great  merit,  written 
with  much  apparent  labor  and  retearch,  and  graphic  deacripdons  of 
abaorbing  interest.  The  characteristio  traits  of  Indian  life,  motiTes, 
and  feelings  are  sketched  with  a  hand  that  well  desenras  to  be  called 
masterly.    I  have  seldom  read  a  work  with  more  entire  approbation.* 

^  March  29.  —  Some  fiiend  has  sent  me  a  sermon  on  old  age  by 
Theodore  Parker.  It  has  the  rivacity  and  genendixation  of  his  style. 
Instead  of  a  sermon,  it  connsts  of  a  series  of  fancy  sketches,  pencillings 
by  the  way.  Some  things  are  represented  according  to  nature,  some 
are  imaginary,  others  mistaken.  So  fkr  as  my  experience  goes  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  the  characteristic  of  old 
ago  to  lose  the  love  of  new  things  and  new  persons,  and  think  the  old 
to  be  better.  On  the  contrar}',  almost  everything  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  me  to  be  better ;  and  I  do  not  limit  this  feeling  and  opinion  to 
physical  improvements  and  accommodations,  bnt  extend  it  to  morals 
and  religion.  It  is  true,  that  with  increasing  popolation  crime  has 
increascMl,  but  with  it  a  counteracting  spirit  is  in  action  aiming  to 
rt'prt'ss  those  consequences,  accompanying  which  is  an  enlarged  sense 
of  public  duty,  willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  time,  labor,  and  money 
for  the  general  improvement  and  comfort  of  our  race.  And  as  to  per- 
sons, although  love  of  the  1o8t  gradually  faden  away  with  time,  and 
exists  more  in  memor}'  than  feeling,  yet  the  love  of  the  friends  who 
remain  to  us  b  increased  in  intensity  by  the  bereavements  to  which,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  age  is  com])elled  to  submit." 

**  March  30.  —  What  Parker  says  of  pains  and  infirmities  I  do  not 
realize.  This  may  be  the  efiect  of  original  constitution,  having 
always  been  favored  with  health,  and  somewhat  to  what  he  calls  *  the 
religion  of  the  flesh,'  which  is  unquestionably  a  means  of  preventing 

its  infirmities I  can  truly  respond  to  his  anecdote  of  Dr.  Priestley, 

who,  in  his  eightieth  year,  preached  that  *■  old  age  was  the  happiest 
time  of  life.'  I  would  only  modify  this  language  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  all  my  life  has  been  as  happy,  and  more  happy  than  I  have 
deserved,  and  the  experience  of  the  present  is  in  unison  with  the  past." 

In  the  autumn  of  1854  an  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  anion 
of  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  This  proposition  my 
father  resisted  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  wrote  a  strong 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  of  which  he  distributed  a  large  edition 
at  his  own  expense.  Whatever  effect  it  had  was  on  the  citizens 
of  Charlestown,  for  a  large  majority  of  those  of  Boston  who  voted 
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on  tbfl  (jnestioti — •onlynbout  a  tliirtl  of  the  legal  voters  —  went 
for  the  union.  The  vote  of  Chariostown  defeat^]  the  Bcheine. 
Hia  principal  reasons  for  his  opposition  are  ihut  written  down  in 
Ills  Diary,  and  perhnps  it  may  not  bo  amiss  to  pol  tliem  on  record 
here.     What  be  deprecatea  n 

"  A  vhuigo  in  the  viae  policy  of  oar  nnceitoni,  foanded  upon  the 
diiiuoD  of  our  population  into  tmiW  munkipi^itie«,  uid  introducing 
P  gigantic  cities,  whicli,  by  removing  tho  interests  of  the  community 

from  the  inspection  of  the  inhabitants,  intrmluces  lunonf;  them  bu 
EndtQerunce  to  public  affkiiv,  and  opens  lemptuloiu  to  the  tellish,  the 
unprincipled,  and  intriguing  t/i  get  the  management  of  city  olTttin. 
nvulting  in  making  all  the  concerns  of  a  city  the  objects  of  the  plun- 
der of  wretehod  wlventorers  without  patriotism,  guided  by  no  Other 
UotiveB  than  private  gain  or  poUlical  advancement." 

Nearly  n  year  later  be  thus  speaks  of  the  revelations  of  Mr.  J. 
Q.  Adaros'a  Diary,  which  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams  had  lent  lo 
him  for  consultation  when  writing  Mr.  Adams's  life,  as  to  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  iniereet  to  himself. 

"  ifoeember  3,  1865.  —  The  morning  cfaicAy  employed  in  copying 
Irom  J.  Q.  Adams's  Diarj-  a  graphic  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Boanl  of  Oventcera  of  llarvnrd  College,  and  of  the  conmittcc  ap- 
pointed by  them  on  my  nrpurt,  as  Pre-ident  of  that  io^titiilion,  on  the 
diilarbanees  in  that  College  in  iiSi.  Thv  irholc  detail  is  very  curious 
and  inleraling,  exhibiting  tlie  base  pnsions  wliich  endravored  to  im- 
plicate me,  and  the  ipirited  defence  oiadc  by  Hr.  Adams  in  my  behalf. 
A  number  of  political  rivals  thought  tlii^  had  mo  at  disadvantage, 
and  would  prabahly  havn  given  me  great  trouble  had  not  Adams 
had  the  courage  and  the  friendship  to  inter^iee  in  my  behalf.  I  havt< 
alway*  appreciate*!  his  uondui:!  on  that  occasion,  and  cheriiihod  for  hint 
■  grateful  heart.  But  until  I  hacl  thi-  reading  of  tliii  diary.  I  nrver 
nndentood  the  malignity  with  which  I  was  anailinl,  nor  the  laborious 
zeal  urith  which  I  was  ilel^nded  by  Mr.  Adanis.  1  alway*  knew  that 
thoM  tnwbiM  wer«  fanned  Inim  without,  if  not  enkindled  there.  A 
nowipapcr  of  the  city  was  devotL-d  to  the  discontented  ytiuth.  and  I 
nlwBjs  believed  that  a  political  rival  who  had  applii-d  lo  Im  apjiuinlMl 
Ptvsideiit  ufthv  seminary*  before  I  was  chosun,  us  was  well  known,  wax 
tiic  miatt  active  in  encouraging  these  malcontents.  Thr  diarj'  of  Mr. 
Adams  explains  the  motions  and  motives  of  this  vennlcular  enemy. 
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**  I  wai  gratified  to  find  tlic  coane  of  tlie  College  was  maintained  by 
soch  men  as  Benjamin  Fickman,  John  Wellt,  Richard  SolliTan,  Lem- 
oel  Shaw,  Jamei  Savage,  Dr.  LoweDy  and  Dr.  Francis. 

**Tlie  particulan  of  that  debate,  throogh  the  Upm  of  time,  have 
been  obliterated  finom  my  memorj,  which  this  report  of  Mr.  Adams 
has  revived  in  my  mind,  bringing  vrith  it  a  renewed  sense  of  mj  obli- 
gation for  the  spirit  and  laborious  zeal  with  which  he  defended  me  and 
the  government  of  the  Cdl^ge." 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

1854  - 1863. 

Hm  IirrsRBflT  uf  Politics.  —  Abhobrkhcb  of  thb  Fuorny b  Slavb  Law. 

—  Lettes  fbom  Wasuihgton  Irving. — Thb  Assault  ox  Me.  SuxxEn. 

—  Lettbb  to  Mr.  Hoar.  —  Address  at  Quixct.  —  Letters  from  Pro- 
fessor SiLUXAX  AiTD  Mr.  Sumner.  —  Letter  to  Mrs.  Waterston.  — 
Fremont  Campaion.  —  Writes  "  Whig  Pouct  Analyzed.**  —  Kecet- 
TioN  OF  Mr.  Sumner.  —  Election  of  Mr.  Burlinoamb.  —  Defeat  op 
Fremont.  —  Removal  to  Park  Street.  —  Visit  from  Richard  Cob- 
den. —  Lettbb  from  Mr.  Motley.  —  From  Lord  Lyndhurst.  —  Elec- 
tion OF  Lincoln.  —  Breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion.  —  His  Faith  in 
the  Result.  —  Lbtter  to  Captain  Quinct.  —  Meets  with  a  dua- 
bung  Accident.  —  His  Pebsonal  Habits.  —  Bbbbavkments.  —  Reuo- 
lous  Opinions.  —  Address  to  thb  Union  Club.  —  Death  of  Colonbl 
Shaw.  —  Letter  to  President  Lincoln.  —  Correspondence  with 
Pbofbssor  Cairnbs.  —  Conclusion  of  bis  Diary. 

IT  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Qaincj  was  unobservant  of 
the  portentous  events  which  made  up  the  history  of  the  years 
since  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  University,  or  indifferent 
to  them.  In  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  territory  wrested  from  that  republic  with 
our  own,  he  saw  the  literal  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies  of  near 
half  a  century  before.  The  compromises  of  1850,  and  especially 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  he  regarded  as  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  dominion  which  the  Slave  Power  had  obtained  over  the  pol- 
icy and  destinies  of  the  country.  All  these  calamities,  and  the  yet 
fn^ater  ones  of  which  they  might  be  the  precursors,  he  considered 
the  logical  results  of  the  coup  (Tetai  of  1803,  by  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son e8tabli8hed  the  precedent  that  foreign  territory  might  be  made 
»n  integral  portion  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  by  the 
mere  act  of  Congress,  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
people  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  During  the  years  of  his 
headship  of  the  University  he  had  abstained,  as  a  matter  of  aca- 
demical decorum,  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
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the  day.  And  now,  although  they  had  assnmed  a  mudi  more 
menacing  aspect  than  ever  before,  he  stiU  felt  a  strong  reluctance 
to  mingling  again  with  them,  nataral  enough  in  view  of  his  age 
and  long  retirement  from  the  political  arena.  Still  he  could  not 
see  the  battle  raging  without  an  instinctive  desire  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  it  again.  The  recollection  of  the  certaminii  fftmdia^  — 
*'the  rapture  of  the  strife,"  —  which  he  had  felt  so  keenly  in  the 
old  time,  might  well  invite  him  to  engage  in  a  contest  whidi  was 
but  the  continuation  of  the  fierce  struggles  of  his  prime.  The 
enforcement  in  Boston  of  the  Fagiuve  Slave  Law  in  1851,  and 
yet  more  in  1854,  stirred  his  spirit  deeply.  It  appears  from 
his  Diary  that  he  intended  attacking  that  infamous  enactment 
through  the  press  in  1851,  and  that  he  had  bestowed  much  pains 
in  preparation  for  it ;  but,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  appear, 
it  did  not  see  the  light  On  the  occasion  of  the  rendition  of  An- 
thony  Bums,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1854,  when  Boston  was  made 
to  pass  under  the  Caudine  Forks  of  Slavery,  he  fled  from  the 
spectacle  of  that  great  disgrace.     lie  sa}*s  in  his  Diary: — 

**  June  2.  —  Left  Boston  as  early  as  possible  to  avoid  the  painful 
scene  of  a  human  creature  restored  to  bondage  by  the  arm  of  the  law. 
The  public  sentiment  so  averse  to  the  meiisure,  that  a  body  of  troops, 
and  cannon  loaded,  were  deemed  requisite  to  carry  the  law  into  ex- 
ecution. Sucli  was  the  opposition  manifested.  Events  indicative  of 
discontents,  which  are  at  no  distant  period,  if  not  removed,  to  be  the 
source  of  irretrievable  discords  and  dangers  to  the  continuance  of  our 
Union." 

In  the  winter  of  1854,  indeed,  he  attended  the  public  meeting 
held  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  to  join  in  the  general  protest  against  that 
infamy.  Though  he  had  declined  acting  as  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  meeting,  he  was  spied  out  by  the  crowd,  who 
demanded  him  so  loudly  and  earnestly  that  he  had  to  comply, 
and,  to  use  liis  own  words,  '<  addressed  them  briefly,  though 
wholly  unprepared.  It  resulted  in  my  own  conviction  that  my 
mind  was  yet  at  my  command,  and  not  without  satisfaction  to 
others,  judging  from  the  fact  that  it  has  exposed  me  to  tliat 
^pemmum  genus  inimicorumj  laudentesJ" 
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The  next  Au^at  he  was  iavUed  to  attend  ilie  Wliig  Stale  Cod- 
ventioii,  mill  w<ml  nccordiugly,  though  he  hud  oever  aucouotcd 
tiimBelf  as  belon^ng  to  the  Whig  parly.  Being  callud  upon  lo 
spenk,  he  took  the  opportunilj  to  express  hu  opinions  very  dis- 
linclly  m  to  the  recent  horror  eoacled  in  Boston,  of  which  he 
gave  B  briefly  energetic  recital. 

"  Tlie  oliligation,"  he  »aid,  "  incumbent  upon  the  Free  States  to  ile- 
liver  up  fugitive  slave*,  must  be  obliterated  from  the  ConAlilutiuD  at 

ttcrj  hazard Wo  have  seen  our  Court-UouM!  in  chain*,  two 

batlolioiu  of  ilragoons,  eight  compaaie«  oT  nniUcry,  twelve  companies 
of  inisntry.  the  whole  coiutabulury  force  of  the  city  police,  the  entire 
ditpoMble  marines  of  the  United  States,  with  arlillcry  loaded  for  ac- 
tion, all  marching  in  support  of  a  Pnctorian  band,  consisting  of  one 
hnndred  and  twenty  ecIccI  friends  and  usociatcs  of  the  ITnited  .Elates 
Musbal,  with  loaded  pisloU  and  drawn  swords,  —  and  all  this  military 
preparation  and  array,  for  what  purjiuiti?  To  escort  and  conduct  a 
poor,  trembling  slave  from  a  BuMon  Court-HouH:  to  the  fcttcn  and 
hfh  oT  hi«  masterl 

"  This  dbplay  of  mililnry  force  the  Mayor  of  this  city  ollicUlly  do- 
clarod  l«  be  necessary  on  tlie  occasion.  Nay,  more,  at  a  public  festi- 
val he  openly  took  lo  himself  the  giarj  of  this  display,  declaring  lliut 
by  it  life  and  hlwrty  hml  been  saved,  and  the  honor  of  Boston  vindi- 

■■  Tlu*  scene,  thns  awftd,  thus  detestable,  every  iohahitiint  of  titia 
netropolia,  nay,  morv,  every  inhabitant  of  this  Common  wealth,  may 
be  compelled  again  to  witnem,  at  any  and  every  day  of  tho  ye^r,  at 
tlw  will  or  the  whim  of  the  meanest  and  basert  slaveholder  of  the 
South." 

He  eignificantly  added,  that  the  obliteration  of  the  obligation 
to  r«tnm  fugitive  ^Invee  wm  a<>  much  for  ilie  l>«nefit  of  tho  ^ave- 
holdera  as  of  the  people  of  iho  Free  Siat^a.  On  tlieir  own 
ground,  of  course,  that  slavery  wa>  an  insiituiioa  that  rIiouIiI  be 
preserved.  And  the  result  has  proved  the  truth  of  his  n^aertion. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  prepared  iho  way  to  the  sudden  destruction  of 
the  slave  system  more  efTcelually  than  the  Fugitive  Slave  l^w. 
Il  helped  to  educate  the  Northern  mind  thoroughly  up  to  tlint 

Hia  flpeech  was  well  received  by  iJie  body  of  (he  Convention, 
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the  greater  part  of  whom,  doubtless.  Boon  made  part  of  the  new 
Bepublican  party,  though  I  apprehend  it  was  not  altogether  well 
pleasing  in  the  ears  of  the  leaders  of  the  moribund  Whig  organi- 
zation, who  yet  hoped  against  hope  for  slaveholding  help  in  their 
extremity. 

As  time  passed  on,  and  the  resolute  purpose  of  the  slaveholdera 
to  make  slavery  coextensive  with  the  Union,  by  overriding  the 
common  law,  declared  and  enforced  in  many  of  the  Free  States 
by  statute,  making  every  slave  a  freeman  who  was  brought  within 
their  frontiers  through  the  act  of  the  master,  and  by  the  forcible 
intrusion  of  slavery  into  reluctant  Territories  by  the  national 
arm,  became  more  and  more  apparent,  the  resistance  of  the  true 
patriots  of  the  Free  States  to  these  aggressions  on  their  own 
rights,  as  well  as  on  tliose  of  the  negroes,  became  more  and  more 
pronounced.  In  these  feelings,  and  in  every  disposition  to  defeat 
designs  so  fiatal  to  liberty,  Mr.  Quincy  shared,  and  soon  made 
himself  prominent  iu  the  iirst  great  struggle  between  slavery  and 
freedom  for  ascendancy  in  the  country,  in  which  John  C.  Fre- 
mont wad  selected  as  the  champion  of  tlie  North.  The  outrages 
iu  Kan:^as,  and  tlic  cowardly  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Senator 
Sumuer  in  his  place  by  one  slaveholder  with  a  bludgeon,  sup- 
ported by  another  with  a  revolver,  aroused  his  indignation,  in 
common  with  that  of  all  honest  men,  and  led  him  to  unite  with 
them  in  an  attempt  to  limit,  if  it  could  not  be  destroyed,  the  sys- 
tem thus  fruitful  of  treachery,  cruelty,  and  crime. 

But  before  entering  upon  this  passage  of  his  life  I  must  find 
room  for  the  following  cordial  letter  from  Washington  Irving, 
and  for  a  few  extracts  from  his  Diary. 

Mb.  Irving  to  Mr.  Quincy. 

"StnrnTBiDi,  March  17,  1S5S. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  —  I  must  a|X)logize  to  you  for  delaying  so  long  to 
answer  your  very  kind  letter,  and  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks 
the  receipt  of  the  copy  of  the  Life  of  Mnjor  Shaw.  I  feel  much  inter- 
ested by  the  account  you  gave  of  the  late  Colonel  Tallmadge,  and  of 
your  intimacy  with  him  when  you  were  in  Congress  together.  Tliosc 
were  gallant  dap  when  you  and  he  served  toj;ether  in  Congress.  It 
was  a  great  intellectual  treat  to  attend  in  the  galleries.    There  were 
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noLIc  cLaiii|iiona  in  boUi  pnrtifs,  anil  a  wonderful  arraj  oj'  taleal.  I 
hail  tbe  ]i!e4i9ure  of  hcianog  you  apvok  repeatedly,  iui<l  I  roeullii't 
being  nraek  al  onc^  timv  with  Uie  uuble  scorn  witli  wliieh  }-oa  >|Kiko 
of  tho  miEerablc  party  Lacks,  'itic  e»rth-9piritcd  animals'  trndgiog 
along  in  tlic  tmcrs,  in  xhc  hope  of  receiving  Ilicir  ftllolleil  portion  of 
provi-nder.  I  am  recaUing  vngncly  a  noble  invective  wliicli  vcni  may 
have  forgotten.  Of  the  hi^^epirited,  high-nunili-il  orntora  of  that  dny 
I  U'iicve  yon  si«  almost  the  only  one  left.  But  I  levl  it  an  honor  to 
nddren  one  of  the  iUte  of  those  intuUectual  coinbatanls.  Believe  me, 
with  the  highest  respect,  &e.,  youn  very  truly, 

"  Wasiusoton  lii%-tJJO." 

*'/un«  S3.  —  This  morning  I  arcompanied  on  board  tbe  Cambria 
my  i>oi».in-law  and  my  daiigbteni,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wntcrslon,  and  their  daughter,  Helen  Wat<'n>ton.  They  Muleil 
far  liTcrpooU  intending  to  apend  a  ycnr  in  Europe.  Henvpn  grant 
them  ■  lafe  royage,  a  happy  excunion,  and  n  return  in  hcaltii,  whether 
I  am  pcrmitlcd  to  be  bete  to  receive  them  or  not  1  Very  precious  vn 
they  to  my  heart,  by  tbe  tics  of  nature  and  society,  but  mui;h  more  lo 
by  A  Boifonuity  of  aOeetionaie  lutereourve.  I  can  most  truly,  in  tlui 
language  of  tbe  poet,  aildress  the  Cambria, 
'  RcdiU*  incvlamcm  ptrtOT, 
Et  nerrc*  nniroo)  dimidlum  mcK.'  " 

In  tbe  interval  between  thia  entry  and  the  nest  extract  the 
usauH  on  Ur.  Sumner  was  perpetrated.  The  letter  my  father 
»p«akfl  of  was  one  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  Rockwood  Hour,  now 
one  of  tbe  Juslices  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  SlassHcbusctts,  in 
reply  to  one  iiiviliug  him  to  alt«n(l  tbe  anoaal  Unitarian  featival. 
ThU  tnvitntjoa  hti  declined  for  thu  following  reason. 

"  Hy  mind  is  in  no  state  to  receive  pleasure  from  social  scenca  and 
fiioodly  interraursc.  1  can  think  or  speak  of  nothing  bat  of  tbn  out- 
ragta  of  ■lavchnlJcrs  in  Katuaa.  and  tlie  outrages  of  tlaveholdeni  at 
Wafhington,  —  outrages  which  if  not  mot  in  llii*  spirit  of  our  fntliers 
of  the  R«iotol4on  (and  I  »c«  uo  tign  that  they  will  be),  our  liberties 
are  but  a  name,  and  oar  Union  will  prove  a  cuno." 

After  reoonnling  tlie  mure  recent  villanies  —  the  Fogitive 
Slave  Iaw,  the  repeal  of  llie  AlisMuH  Compromise,  the  invaaion 
of  Kuism,  and  ibc  help  given  it  by  the  goventmeni,  and,  finally, 
the  cowardly  naiiBall  on  Mr.  Sumner,  —  ho  tliu;i  proceeds  :  — 
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"  Id  my  opinioD,  it  it  time  to  ipeak  on  tbe  bouie-top  what  erery  tnmn. 
who  in  wurtliy  of  the  name  of  tVeemui  uttcra  In  hii  chunbcr  and  fteb 
in  bis  heart.  By  a  tcrius  of  comip^n,  intrigae,  and  cunning,  brifatDg 
the  high  by  appointmenta  of  itate,  the  low  by  the  hope  of  emoln- 
■ncnU, —  playing  between  the  partici  of  the  Free  States,  and  counler- 
acting  ooe  by  the  other, — fay  flattering  the  vain,  paying  the  mean,  and 
rewarding  the  iiibBervlcnt,  —  the  ilaveholden  ha*e,  in  the  couiae  of 
fifty  years,  usurped  the  whole  conatitutional  powcn  (tf  the  Union,  have 
poHoawd  ihtmwlvei  of  the  executive  chair,  of  the  halb  of  Congrew, 
of  the  national  courts  of  juntice,  and  of  the  military  arm,  leaving 
nothing  of  ho|)G  to  the  npirit  of  liveiloni  in  the  Free  States  bnt  public 
*pcech  in  the  I>>);i:ilature  and  the  ballot-box.  The  one,  a  ilaveholder'a 
mob  ii  crushing  in  Kansas ;  the  other,  a  deputation  fhnu  the  slarehold- 
en  of  the  IIoiuc  of  Bepicsentativea  hare  attempted  to  crush  in  dia 
Senate  by  a  slaveholder's  bludgeon. 

"  lly  heart  is  too  thll.  If  I  should  pour  forth  all  that  is  in  it,  both 
paper  and  time  would  fail  me.    Truly,  I  am  yours, 

"JosiAH  Qctxct. 

"UciicT,  Usj  i;,  isu." 

"  Mat/  2W.  —  My  letter  to  Hoar  published  by  him,  and  wuU  recpired 
by  flic  jiiiblii',  and  l.irp)  tKlitions  called  for.  My  thoughts  are  so  ab- 
Mirlxnl  by  the  events  of  tho  day  that  1  can  attend  to  nothiu<;  else." 

This  letter  to  Kir.  Hoar  wax  followed  nlmost  immedifttelj  by 
nn  address  delivered  in  Quincy,  at  the  request  of  its  inhabitant^ 
(in  "The  Nuiure  and  Power  of  the  Slave  States,  and  the  Duties 
of  tliu  Free  Stntei>."  In  thi^  addres's  he  showed,  with  great 
denmess  and  energy,  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  the  character  of 
the  slaveholders,  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  supremacy  of 
slavery  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  the  duties  of  the  North 
in  thai  hour  of  dnnger.     He  said,  on  this  point:  — 

"  The  Free  Slatca  arc  then,  undeniably,  at  this  day,  in  that  very 
state  of  tbin[!:!<  in  nhicli  the  warning  voice  of  Washington  declared 
'  RKAIKTANCE  TO  BE  THBIR  DUTY,'  During  Hiore  than  forty  years, 
the  spirit  (if  n  continued  scries  of  cneroBchinenls  has  establL-ihed  over 
them  lAe  voril  o/all  pomble  ib^poliniw,  —  that  of  blaveuoldeks." 

And  he  ihu,^  concludes  the  whole  mnltcr:  — 
"  At  the  coming  election,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Free  States,  in 
which  the  greatest  proportion  of  practical  wisdom,  active  talent,  and 
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I  efGcIcat  virtue  cxUu,  wiU  Uikc  jmsscsslon  o(  tliia  govcmnient;  restore 
I  to  Ute  CaiuUtulion  llitt  jiroporlluiu  tif  power  citublisbcd  by  Wa^liinj^ 
1  full  forte,  that  barrier  agaiasl  ihe  exteoeion  of 
l*lar«y  chIImI  'tUu  Missouri  Compromisu*;  luako  Ksasas  a  Frvo 
B State;  and  put  aa  end  Turever  Id  tlie  addition  oS"  aof  more  Slave 
I  'fitatea  to  tliia  UoioD ;  —  dutiua  in  bo  flilfilled  at  teerg  haxard,  evun  of 
I  tiu)  diMolution  of  ibe  CdIdh  itsetT.  If  tbia  Unioa  is  deslincil  to  br«ttk 
o  jHCccs,  it  i^anoot  full  in  a  more  glorious  stniggln  than  iti  the  cn- 
[  dcavor  to  limit  the  farther  exti'tiBlon  of  aiavery,  —  that  di^occ  of 
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ii«   address  was  very  widely  rironlaled,  and  doubtlcsm,  to- 

■  gothcr  with  hit  previous  letter  to  Mr.  Ilonr,  had  an  appreciiiblo 
I  •fleet  in  the  arousing  and  directing  Ibe  spirit  of  the  Northern 
1  States  in  (be  great  Prcidcntiol  campaign  then  nbout  to  open, 
I  He  t^eived  many  letters  of  grateful  acknowledgment  of  this 
I  timely  eeiTriee  from  different  eeetious  of  the  country.  One  or 
I  two  of  these  will  not  b«  out  of  place  here.  That  of  Professor 
I  Silliman  of  New  Haven,  one  whom  all  men  delighted  to  honor, 
I  vhowa  tliat  there  was  at  least  one  other  oclo^narian  in  whom 
I  thu  call  of  the  crisis  renewed  the  spirit  nnd  energies  of  youth. 

Professor  Sili.iman  to  Mr.  Qtrtxcr. 

"  Nn  Him.,  Com..  AofsM  A,  ISM. 

"  Dear  Sm : —  Be  ptensL-d  to  accept  my  luit  (tianlu  for  your  pow- 

■  Mful,  ivwhing.  and  truthful   I'ldrus  tlelircred  at  <juincy.     Veais 
a  Ugbtir  OD  voor  bead,  tliat  even  your  handvrrithig  reuiiu  the 

I  characieriitio  roiindiitiw  atid  fulnmi  of  byj^nc  days,  »nd  tliu  clear- 

■  B4M  and  vi^r  of  lliougiiC  aiid  jjIdw  nf  palriolinn  have  lulTcred  no 
1  oclipac,  and  now  ttiino  a>  ihry  shone  lialf  «  rentury  ago. 

"Mere  compUmeot  X  avoid  frmu  tu-ite,  and  abjorc  from  piinciple, 
I  but  lutli  to&f.'  and  prlneiple  niiit«  in  the  approbation  this  elTart  cliciti 

"  Tlie  d(>>elo{nnent  which  you,  sir.  ha^u  made  in  civing  the  liirtory 
L  of  lh«  Hm  anil  progr«M  of  tho  sliire  olJ^Archy  is  confiriDcd  by  my  own 
I  diitioft  re<^!lrctionf ;  for  although  never  engaged  iu  polilifal  life.  I 
I  luiTO  evrr  bi'i-Q  a  dili|'cnt  itadent  and  obncrm'  of  our  public  affaii*, 
mil  I  wirll  renM-mbcr  the  Xiouifinna  pnrehaic,  and  the  fearful  ontid- 
piti'in*  with  whieb  it  was  rontvmtilutcd  at  the  time  by  our  wiwst  and 
I  twal  uiin. 
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'*You  remember,  no  doubt,  our  brilliant  Senator,  Uriali  Tncj, 
wboee  wit,  often  sparkling  and  brilliant,  was  suppreeBed  under  the 
influence  of  his  anxious  forebodings,  when,  in  converaation  with  my 
self,  he  predicted  somo  of  the  results  which  jou  have  so  powerfully 
portrayed. 

"  I  could  wish  that  your  address  were  stereotyped  and  thrown  out 
broadcast,  by  thousands,  over  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  land, — 
the  South  not  excepted,  —  were  it  indeed  possible  that  it  should  find 
admission  in  those  regions,  where  truth  on  the  subject  of  slaTery  is 
excluded  with  Neapolitan  rigor. 

**  Without  claiming  a  response  to  this  voluntary  expreasioii  of  ied- 
ing,  1  remmn,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  obUged  friend, 

"B.  SiLLixAir.'* 

These  letters  from  Mr.  Sumner,  the  first  written  when  he  was 
seeking  health  among  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  after  the 
murderous  attempt  upon  his  life,  and  the  second  from  Philadel- 
phin,  need  no  introduction.  They  breathe  the  reverence  and 
love  which  he  always  showed  towards  my  father,  who  returned 
his  regard  with  all  but  paternal  aflection. 

Mr.  Sumner  to  Mr.  Quincy. 

**  Crisso!*,  Alligbaxt  Horsn-Aiu,  Pb5V.,  Aagnst  12, 1856. 

"My  dear  Sir:  —  I  have  throbbed  with  gratitude  as  from  time  to 
time  I  read  your  words,  —  first  the  letter,  and  now  your  address. 
The  letter  gave  a  just  tone  to  public  sentiment,  and  now  the  address 
touches  to  the  quick  the  character  of  slaveholding  civilization,  and 
ab^  the  extent  to  which  it  has  usurped  the  government,  —  the  very 
theme  which  I  have  intended  to  discuss  firom  my  seat  at  this  session, 
were  I  permitted  to  reach  it. 

"  Among  all  your  productions,  marked  always  by  rare  vigor  and 

eloquence,  and  elevated  by  noble  sentiment,  I  think  this  last  may 

proudly  take  its  place  as  inferior  to  none.     They  speak  of  old  age  as 

second  childhood.    In  you  it  is  second  youth.     Macte  noca  virtutCy  &c. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  and  ancient  friend,  with  much  regard,  sincerely 

yours, 

"Charles  Sumner. 

"P.  S.  —  My  health  is  slowly  re-establishing  itself  in  this  mountain 
air,  but  it  is  still  uncertain  when  I  shall  be  able  to  make  any  intellect- 
ual effort" 


FBEMONT   CAMPAIGN. 
TuE  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  fnLtDBJJIIU.  ttep(fUt"U  T,  ISM. 

"Mt  niuit  Sib:  —  I  un  gmtcfui  for  jour  letter  and  ail  itsiympa- 
tliir;  but  I  im  tnorc  grateful  still  for  what  you  are  doing  to  im^y  tlie 
publiu  mind.  You,  indcod,  iro  our  good  Cid  Campeador.  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  «!icatlie  Ibr  n  momout  the  brightnen  of  your  idlcliion. 
Another  oifM  blow  as  thitt  on  Mr.  ClioaM  will  complete  the  work  !n 

MflMKchuKtU. 

"'Ilie  Xynxmy  of  this  Administration  is  maddenin);.  As  I  read  to- 
(Iny  the  inftructions  with  regard  to  Kaniai,  I  fell  that  all  old  wroags 
arc  raliln  ilcc«nt  by  the  ehameten  aOucity  of  tlieae  [iroceediugl. 

"  I  iiavo  Icfl  tba  tnountuo  uid  reached  this  place.  I  am  now  i]uife 
eomrurtuble,  but  1  am  (lisbearlcoed  by  finding  how  littlu  I  can  Iwar. 
I  wilk»l  a  milp  ilowly  veiner<lAy,  and  then,  »  a  jieiialiy  and  token  of 
tny  fitrblimcH!!,  was  doomed  to  lie  nwake  all  night,  hearing  every  clock 
•Iriko  tin  daybreak.  This  it  hard:  for  it  svcms  ta  poMpone  the  period 
irhen  I  can  take  part  In  our  contest.  But  why  ibould  1  mpineV  Tou 
mr«  in  the  Geld,  lo  suppl;  ell  our  omtnions. 

"  Ever  sincerely  youn, 

"Charles  Sdmsbr." 

In  the  interrnl  between  ihcsc  letters  of  Mr.  Sumnor,  Kir. 
Quinry  wrote  n  tetter  occasioned  by  one  nddreset^  by  Mr.  Rutus 
Clioflle  to  Ihe  Wliig  Slate  Comniiltce  of  Maine,  in  wbich  that 
florid  omtor  endeavored  to  frlgliten  the  Bliiine  Whigs  Irorn  ibtir 
propriety,  by  setting  forth  the  horrora  »ure  lo  eiihue  upon  the 
«lDCliun  of  Colonel  Fremunt.  These  terrors  Mr.  Quiney  Irtalrd 
in  the  strain  of  lively  ridicule,  which  whj  the  be-t  antidote  for 
tlinm.  It  nus  one  of  lua  happiest  effusions,  nnd  no  one  would 
suspect,  Troni  its  wit  or  its  logic,  that  it  proceeilod  froni  aa  oclo- 
genaritu).  It  bad  an  iminonae  circulation,  especially  ia  Usioc, 
and  waa  believed  lo  have  had  a  prevailing  influence  in  carvytog 
tliat  State  fur  Fremont  To  (his  fact  I  bare  had  very  rcconlly 
the  authenlic  teslitnony  of  ex-Oovcmor  Israel  Wa»hbum,  of 
&Iaine,  whose  services  to  the  country  in  the  vnrly  days  of  the  Ite- 
b«d]ion  are  fre»lily  and  gratefully  remembered  by  us  all,  who  *oI- 
iintarily  nsiured  me,  in  ihe  strongest  tcrni^i,  of  the  immense  sup- 
port which  the  Itejioblican  party  in  Itliiinu  at  thnt  time  derived 
from  the  weight  of  my  father's  name,  ctinrartcr,  and  words. 
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The  domestic  letter  wliich  follows  will  vaiy  the 
riousness  which  characterizes  the  mass  of  my  (ather*B  utterance! 
at  this  period. 

To  Mr.  \xd  Mrs.  R.  C.  Waterstox. 

•'OnacT,  UAMn  AmgmA  S,  ISfS 

■«Mt  dear  Daughter  xsd  Sox-ix-Law:  — My  letter  most  be 
a  joint  concern,  for  I  have  neither  time  nor  head  to  make  two  of  it 
Confidentially,  1  have  been  these  several  weeks  past  so  abMurbed  by 
thoughts  relative  to  the  state  of  this  country,  that  I  can  neither  think, 
■peak,  nor  dream  of  anything  else.  The  truth  is,  when  a  man  gets  to 
that  age  when  *  the  grawhoppcr  is  a  burden,'  whatever  gets  under  the 
lep  and  wings  of  the  insect  is  embarrassed,  and  acts  only  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  confines  itself  to  one  subject,  as  the  limbs  of  that  animal 
permit  I  hope  soon  to  throw  off  that  burden,  and  chirp  again  in  my 
old  af^,  as  the  grasshoppiT  aforesaid  does  in  the  spring.  In  the  mean 
time  I  shall  send  you,  in  company  with  this  letter,  an  evidence  thai 
my  brain  has  not  been  wholly  rendered  effete  under  the  influence  of 
that  animal,  but  that  it  h:i8  some  activity  yet,  and  that  there  is  a  res- 
Minahle  hcipc  that  intellectual  vitality  may  for  a  time,  at  least,  be 
granted  to  me.  ^Vs  to  thin;;s  abroad,  your  si:itcn»  and  nephews  and 
brothers  and  brothers*  wives  must  keep  you  up  to  the  timi>9 ;  my  life 
lias  Ihm'u  ehieflv  in  mv  studv.  I  know  onlv  that  it  has  been  a  most 
plorinus  season  for  hayin;:,  both  as  it  rei»pects  quantity  and  time  for 
harvesting;.  My  farmer  assures  me  he  has  put  in  nearly  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  Knrrlirih  hay,  and  more  to  be  got  in  yet.  My  com  is 
ilouri>hin;;,  my  barley  excellent,  r}*e  abundant,  and  my  general  pro- 
ducts so  ^reat,  that  for  au<xht  I  know  I  must  pull  down  my  barns  and 
build  gn*ater.  This,  however.  I  will  not  do,  lest  I  should  be  tempted, 
like  the  man  in  the  Scripture,  to  say  things  which  might  lead  to  con- 
8e(]uences  I  would  avoiti ;  so  I  have  determined  to  stack  all  my  surplus 
out.  and  escape  the  speechifying  temptation,  and  so  also  escape  the 
])ena1ty. 

**  1  know  not  if  I  ought  to  enter  on  more  grave  and  serious  topics, 
but  I  will,  however,  gratify  your  thoughtful  propensities  by  telling  you 
confidontiully  that  Tiger  Ls  as  grave  as  a  judge,  Fritz  has  taken  up  bis 
old  lud<;ings  with  Joe  and  Sam,  at  the  other  house,  and  Bruno  catches 
rats  in  the  morning,  and  comes  in  every  evening  to  be  fondled  and 
sleep,  until  he  goes  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  with  Tiger. 

*'  As  to  the  domestic  stat4%  it  is  pretty  much  as  you  left  it  ...  .  And 
all   the  daughters  are  as  gooil  as  good  can  l>e,  —  and,  sometimes  I 


ihlnb.  N  little  Ix'tter.  A*  Ui  the  other  bouse,  m^  son  ami  lus  ]aiiy, 
Mary,  nod  the  two  young  men,  are  all  na  happj  a*  posible  in  this 
world  of  ciu«  and  nDceiiainty.  Mary  sings  like  an  Italian  nightin- 
gale, —  so  that  1  can  hear  her  high  notes  here  in  my  dwelling-place,  — 

it  much  to  uiy  edification,  bat  v«ry  much  to  my  astonishment. 

"  Now  if  this  is  not  a  good  letter,  I  know  not  what  h.  It  wants  lo 
be  perfect  only  tbo  OBurancc  that  1  am  ever  your  afTeetionate  father 
and  falhur-in-law, 

"JoBiAH  Qdixcy." 

As  the  time  of  the  election  approached,  Mr.  Quincy  shared  in 
he  aoimateil  excilemuil  and  iutunse  anxiety  which  ncnt  iMfora 
t>  There  nere  no  appreUeasioaa  oe  to  the  Presidential  vote  of 
VaasacIiDsetla.  That  Frumoal  would  carry  the  Slate  by  a  ma- 
jority of  many  Uiousanda  was  an  absoluio  ccrlaitity.  The  cliieC 
interest  of  tbo  t-lection  in  MasBacliQi«tlS|  and  which  was  laJ'gely 
xbared  everywhere,  North  and  South,  lay  in  the  contest  between 
Mr.  AuMn  Burlingame  and  Mr.  William  Appletoii  for  the  rep- 
rcKntation  in  Congress  of  one  of  the  Boston  Districts.  The 
former  had  jnet  made  hicnsolf  con^picuoiia  in  Congreas  by  u 
■p«rch,  which  Mr.  Quincy  characirrizcd,  in  n  pamphlet  of  trhicli 
I  shall  speak  presently,  as  "  timely,  ju;t,  appro|iriate,  and  honora- 
;  and  which  if  the  people  of  Mnsanchu^^ctts  fiul  to  eupport, 
y  will  thus  for,  in  ray  judgment,  bo  disgraced  in  oil  time,  prus- 
cnt  and  future."  Mr.  Applcton  was  the  candidate  of  the  Whig 
party,  which,  in  the  same  pamphlet,  Mr.  Quincy  characloriice  as 
th«  ombwliroeut  of  the  cotton-growing  and  cot ton-« pinning  luter- 
nts,  the  Identity  of  which  he  had  demonstrated,  and  under  iho 
inflnenoe  of  which  "  Massachusetts  had  be«n  led  into  a  course  of 
{Kilicy  which  lias  made  her  the  reproach  and  ridicule  of  Bhii'»- 
holdera,  while  she  has  been  a  pander  to  their  power  and  conlrib- 
uted  to  their  success."  It  was  in  particular  cnntcmplatioD  of  this 
lion  that  he  wrote  this  pamphlet,  entitled.  "  Whi;;  I'olicy 
Analyzed  and  Illuttralcd,"  in  which  he  traced  the  deirlinn  nad 
fall  of  that  once  powerful  party  to  its  subserviency  to  the  «lBve. 
holdons  and  its  futile  endeavors  t»  obtain  tlieir  aid  fur  the  eleva. 
lion  of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  Preildency  and  the  adoption  of  tba 
|iol]ey  of  protection  to  manufat-iures.     He  mulutaiued  that  it  wa* 
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to  their  unqualified  support  of  the  later  oourse  of  Mr.  Webster, 
and  especially  of  his  Speech  of  the  Seventh  of  March,  1850,  that 
tlie  Whigs  owud  that  loss  of  power  and  popularity  which  they 
acknowledged  and  deplored.     After  sketching  the  course  of  the 
Whig  party  as  to  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  questions  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  —  **  verbal  demonstraticNu 
soon  succeeded  by  acquiescence,"  —  he  showed  that  the  necessaiy 
effect  and  natural  jMirposo  of  their  nomination  of  Mr.  Fillmore 
were  to  defeat  Colonel  Fremont  and  secure  the  election  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.     From  all  these  premises  he  affirms  that  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  had  been  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion, "  that  the  present  remnants  of  the  Whig  party  are  no  longer 
true  supporters  of  constitutional  liberty,  hut  in  truth  representa- 
tives of  the  united  interests  of  cotton-growers  and  cotton-spinners, 
and  as  being  nothing  else  in  this  Union  but  the  Northern  wing  of 
the  Slave  Power."     This  pamphlet  was  very  extensively  circu- 
lated, and  YfSLA  one  of  the  great  forces  of  that  critical  election,  as 
well  in  other  part<«  of  the  country  as  in  Boston  and  IVLissachusetts. 
Mr.  Burlingame  was  elected  by  a  very  small  majority,  afker  a 
struggle  ill  which  no  means  were  spared  to  defeat  him.     It  was 
enough,  however,  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Whig  party  in 
Boston,  its  last  I'etreat.     It  then  perished  from  off  the  earth,  and 
all  endeavors  to  resuscitate  it  under  other  forms  and  names  have 
signally  failed  of  success. 

The  day  before  the  election,  November  3d,  was  given  up  to  a 
public  reception  of  Mr.  Sumner,  on  his  first  return  to  his  native 
city  after  the  attempt  of  slavery  upon  his  life.  Mr.  Quincy  was 
invited  to  make  the  welcoming  address  at  the  boundary  of  the  city, 
which  he  most  cheerfully  did,  and  did  well.  This  is  the  record 
of  these  days  in  his  Diary :  — 

**  November  8.  —  Mr.  Sumner  was  received  at  the  Boston  line  by  a 
cavalcade  of  at  least  a  thousand  horsemen,  collected  in  Boston  and  the 
vicinity.  He  was  there  addressed  by  me,  and  afterwards  in  front  of 
the  State-IIou80  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  atler- 
wards  escorted  to  his  own  house.  The  proceedings  of  the  occasion 
were  highly  honorable  to  the  State." 

That  Mr.  Buchanan  prevailed  over  Colonel   Fremont  only 
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ttmugli  the  freuila  of  the  PeRnfflraulti  election,  I  noeO  not  telL 
Mr.  Qulncy  full  ilio  disappoinlnicDt  at  tlic  time  keenly,  in  com- 
moD  Willi  all  the  encmiei^  of  the  Slave  Power;  but  lie  baled  no 
jot  of  lieart  or  hoiw,  ftud  still  believed  tbat  the  Bight  was  sure  la 
prcTnil  in  ihe  end> 

Tlie  years  succeediug  the  great  Btruggle  of  1856  between 
slsvery  and  freeilom  for  the  posseGsion  of  the  naiioii,  were  possud 
by  my  father  in  the  mutil  occupations  and  recreaiioris  which 
tilled  u[i  the  leisure  of  his  old  age-  He  kept  up  a  constant  in- 
terest in  public  aflairs,  and  wa^  never  liackwani  in  exprc^ng 
Ilia  opinions  concerning  them  as  occasion  olfered,  but  he  took  no 
active  part  in  them.  Hij  serious  occupation  during  the  next  two 
years  was  bis  "Memoir  of  John  Quincy  Adams,"  which  was 
publiabcd  in  the  autumn  of  1858.  Ii  contains  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct nurntlive  of  Mr.  Adams's  life,  —  chiefly  of  bis  public  life, 

—  perhapa  as  complute  a  one  as  could  be  compiled  from  the  ma- 
letials  at  bis  command,  chiefly  such  as  were  open  to  all  the 
world.  The  pu»ages  in  the  following  most  interesiing  letter 
from  Mr.  Motley,  the  hiatoriao,  relating  to  tliis  work,  contain  a 
gratifying  testimony  to  its  merits,  and  an  admirable  cbaracleriza- 
tion  of  its  Mibjed. 

Ua.  MoTLBT  TO  Mb.  Qur^jcT. 

"Waitoii  OH  Tlian  (Eacun),  N«.  S,  lUa 
"Mr  MAB  Sir:  — Very  long  artiTtliedat*,  — SllJannnry.  I8SB, 

—  which  you  were  so  kind  m  to  wrilu,  tnj^hcr  with  your  bonoreil 
name,  in  Uie  blank  leaf  of  the  copy  of  your  admirabb  life  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  did  (lie  Tolumc  reach  me.  It  hua  boen  in  my  powe*> 
tiaii,iu<l<«d,  bulk  very f(>w  weeks;  but  1  have  already  read  it  through 
carefhlly  once,  boidia  itudying  many  paaiiagw  of  it  many  limm. 

"  1  lh*nk  you  mort  siiic(-r«ly  for  yi)ur  goodncu  in  prwcnting  mo  witli 
lh«  Imok,  To  have  known  and  venerated  ita  author  ttvm  my  earliest 
youth,  I  shall  always  consider  one  of  iho  great  privile^ra  of  my  hfc. 
I  otccm  myself  itill  more  fortunate  in  being  able  to  And  aympathy 
wUh  my  own  political  riews,  and  with  my  own  conviction*  aa  lo  tlia 
(endmcy  and  a«{iiwt«  of  the  American  eoromonwealth,  in  onn  of  to 
larye  and  elevated  a  mind,  and  so  wide  an  eipenence,  as  youmolf. 
Tliis  i«  an  epoch  in  which,  botli  in  Europa  and  America,  the  dutputie 
urinciple  (Mm.^  u>  Us  nppunuust,  in  cpile  of  tii  the  itmgglaa  of  UM 
oppreucd  tu  free  ihcHu^li v 
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"  At  homo,  tbe  battle  between  the  Slave  Power  in  alliance  with  the 
Mob  Power,  and  the  party  which  believes  in  the  ponibility  of  a  free 
republic,  governed  by  the  lawi  of  rcaMHi,  and  pursuing  a  path  of 
pro;rn>M  and  civilisation,  u  soon  I  hope  to  \ye  fought  out,  without  any 
compmniisc.  The  {larty  of  despotinn  is,  I  trust,  at  the  next  Prcu- 
dcntial  cli*ction,  to  be  fairly  matched  against  the  party  of  freedom, 
and  one  or  the  other  must  go  down  in  the  conflict. 

**  I  f>ught  to  apologize  fur  making  this  digression  from  the  topic  of 
my  li'ttor ;  but  knowinjr  your  suutluicnts  on  the  great  subject  of  lib- 
erty, it  was  ini[)U!«yible  fur  me  to  say  less ;  nor  was  it  easy,  in  thinking 
i>f  John  Quin(*y  Adums,  the  very  breath  of  whose  existence  was  the 
love  of  fn*L>(l(>m,  nut  to  six^ak  of  the  great  object  of  his  pure  and  illus- 
trious career.  I  was  much  struck  with  a  brief  anal}*8is  which  you  give, 
on  pages  374,  375,  of  his  view  of  our  government.  *  The  Constitution 
niither  of  the  Uuitetl  States  nor  of  ^lassachusetts  can,  without  a  gross 
an'l  fraudulent  iMirvcnsion  of  language,  be  termed  a  Democracy.  They 
futm  a  mixed  government,  comimunded  not  only  of  the  three  elements 
of  democrat* V,  aristocrat' v,  and  monarchy,  but  with  a  fourth  added  elc- 
merit,  eoiileikTaey.  The  DeiiuxTUt"*  are  now  the  most  de%'otcd  and 
most  obM'quIou.s  eliampious  of  <'xe<'utive  power,  —  the  very  life-guard 
of  th(>  eoiiiinander  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  this  Union.  Tlic  name 
of  Demtx'raey  was*  a«?iimed  because  it  was  discovered  to  be  very  tal'inff 
amon<;  the  multitude :  vet,  after  all,  it  is  but  the  investment  of  the 
multitude  with  absolute  power.'  .... 

^*  It  seems  to  me  that  human  IllMTtv,  and  its  result,  human  civiliza- 
tion,  have  not  been  in  so  great  danger  as  now  for  many  years.  Men 
have  grown  so  familiar  with  the  ugly  face  of  despotism,  both  in  Ku- 
rojKJ  and  America,  that  they  really  bejjin  to  love  it.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  —  especially  at  this  eiKX'h  —  your  life  of  Mr.  Adams  is  mo^t 
welcome.  I  wish  it  could  be  made  a  text-book  in  every  public  school 
and  college  in  the  Free  States  of  America.  It  is  a  statue  of  gold 
raised  bv  most  worthy  hands  to  him  who  most  deserved  such  an  honor. 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  that,  from  a  litenirj'  point  of  view,  your  work 
seems  to  me  remarkably  artistic  and  satisfactory.  Tlic  portraiture  of 
the  just  man,  with  his  solid,  unshaken  mind,  tenacious  of  his  noble  pur- 
pose in  the  midst  of  the  ^civium  prava  jubcnlium^  is  a  very  tinished 
one. 

^^  I  never  had  tlie  honor  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  but  I  have 
always  felt  —  without  being  thoroughly  aware  of  my  reasons  —  that 
he  was  among  the  small  band  of  intellectual,  accomplished,  virtuous, 
and  patriotic  statesmen,  not  only  of  our  countr}',  but  of  all  countries. 
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"There  arc  alwaji  plenly  of  polHiciiiiu  in  tho  worlil,  but  finr  Blatos- 
mea;  tad  ibvre  aiv  eoinetimi-s  (•loquvnt  ptilrioU  wlio  Kro  aadljr  ili^li ' 
oient  ID  culture,  ftn>l  nllicn  Mill  more  kiDGUtatil}-  wanting  in  still  murn 
imporUnt  emlowments.  lint  hore  wiu  it  nchoW,  —  a  ripe  anil  rorti 
one;  a  ttntcmuin  tnuncd  in  Ihc  wbool  of  U'asbingluti ;  a  man  lii' 
miliar  with  Ibruign  nntrU  nsd  luws  snd  tongues ;  a,  lilWlong  etudcnt, 
ever  rcastlng  un  tliu  necUreilswi-etiuf  divini-phn(MOphy,an(lj'«l  nhii^y, 
practical,  nnd  lunal  aagocioua  Biluiinistrator  of  political  affaiiw ;  a  rcndy 
ileb«i«r;  an  irapcluoiu  and  iircsiiitible  orxtor;  and  a  man  to  pcrTcct 
in  hit  intcgriljr  that  it  was  as  impossible  for  liim  to  be  intinudal'.'d,  as 
to  be  ci^oled  or  bribed.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  tui-h  a  man  ahonld 
have  la«t  Lis  n>-electi«n  to  llip,  Prw.dcncy,  but  (hut  he  ever  should  by 
any  rnmblnation  haro  arrived  at  it  at  all. 

*■  Riit  this  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection.     Would  tbat  ho  were  in  bu 
the  candidate  of  the  Republicans  in  18110.     It  would  almust  be  a  tri- 
unph  to  be  defeiateil  uiidor  nuch  an  indomitablo  chioC 
'  Ei  cnncn  lemaram  lubncM 

Pru»(r  atrucein  animum  Calonis.* 

"  1  roust  once  mom  tlianlc  yon  most  vranuly  for  the  noble  portrait  you 
hare  givtn  us  of  tlie  patriot,  pbiloeupher.  and  slatuman ;  and  (or 
younelf  pray  accept  my  uni'crest  wiahe*  lor  your  health  and  happi- 


"  Belie 


my  dear  sir,  i, 


In  1859  my  father  rencned  bis  acquainlanccaliip  with  his  cele- 
brated contemporAry  and  lowusmHn,  Lord  Lyndhurst.  lie  had 
known  his  lordship  wlien  in  America,  about  llic  year  1794,  n* 
youDg  Mr,  Copley.  I>ord  Lyndhurst  wa^  about  four  nunttu  my 
failier'i  junior,  and  the  tradition  runs  that  the  aame  nurae  went 
from  Mff-  Quincj  to  Sin.  Copley.  At  any  mte,  it  h  cerlaltt,  I 
believe,  that  ibcy  wen  both  iRlrodoced  iulo  llie  world  by  no  less 
celebrated  a  person  than  Doctor  Jo»eph  Warren,  aricrwanb  the 
General  wlio  fell  on  Bunker  Hitl.  In  the  year  1827  my  father 
Mt  oa  foot  a  plan,  first  «ugg«aled  by  I'rcaidetit  Jobn  Adami),  of 
purcliaaing  by  culweription  CopK-y'a  picture  of  Charles  ].  d«- 
mnnding  the  Fire  Klembers,  anil  he  had  ar.tunlly  nearly  nused 
the  money,  when  for  some  reiwun  I  do  not  recollect  it  came  to 
nolliing.  In  1859  he  revived  the  ptatt,  and  finding  tlm  aiir- 
rivora  of  tlie  first  xnbsuripliun,  and  llie  son*  of  tiio«c  il'-cta-i'rl. 
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ready  to  come  into  it,  he  entered  into  oorrespondence  with  Lend 
Lyndliunit,  and  obtained  the  picture  for  fifteen  hundred  guineas, 
the  price  at  which  it  had  always  been  held.  It  was  given  by 
the  Bubscribers  to  the  city,  and  is  now  in  the  City  Library.  It 
is  valuable  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  nuster,  and  as  a  collectioii 
of  historical  portrait'i.  From  this  circumstance  began  an  occa- 
sional exchange  of  slight  gifts  and  letters,  two  of  which  I  will 
here  insert. 

Loan  Lyndhurst  to  Mr.  Quixct. 

"Obomii  Stur,  April  90,  (1859.) 

"  Dear  Mr.  Quinct  : — The  date  of  this  letter  is  as  above  (April), 
the  tempcraturo  is  that  of  January.  Evei^'thing  seems  like  the 
weather,  —  disagreeable  and  unsettled.  Among  other  evils,  you  have 
sent  us  over  an  American  pugilist,  to  strive  with  our  so-called  cham- 
pion. The  scene  has  been  most  disgraceful, — a  scandal  to  civilization. 
The  particulars  you  will  see  in  that  universal  instructor,  the  Times. 

^*  The  Buchanan  (jucstion  rests  upon  a  nice  distinction ;  and  as  to 
the  St.  Juan  aifair,  it  docs  not,  I  regret  to  say,  promise  an  easy  settle- 
ment Hero  in  Europe  the  clouds  are  heavy  and  dark.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  the  m}'8tcriou8  governor  of  France.  The  characters  are 
unintelligible.  All  confidence  in  him  is  at  an  end.  No  one  ventures 
to  foretell  what  is  to  come  next.  Ilis  avowed  policy  is,  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  for  this  he  quotes  Napoleon  the  first.  But  the  Italian 
affair  is  not  yet  finished,  so  there  will  bt^.  some  respite. 

^  The  greatest  of  calamities  would  be  a  war  with  our  American  de- 
scendants. I  hope  both  countries  will  ever  strive  to  avoid  such  a  fear- 
ful event. 

^  With  great  regard  and  respect,  yours. 

The  Sajie  to  the  Same. 

**  Qboeoi  St.,  Loitdov,  Febnuuy  3, 18S0. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Quincy  :  —  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  present  of 
your  Memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Quincy.  Tlic  book  was  sent  to  nie  by 
Mr.  Winthrop,  who  is  somewliere  on  the  Continent.  I  have  read  the 
memoir  with  great  interest,  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  cata- 
logue of  our  American  worthies.  The  volume  contains,  I  find,  among 
much  valuable  matter,  the  report  of  a  speech  of  Lord  Chatham*8  upon 
a  proposal  for  reconciliation  with  America.  We  have  so  few  accounts, 
or,  I  should  say,  reported  specimens  of  his  eloquence,  that  every  ad- 
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ditim  will  bo  welcomed  with  ragcraca.    Mr.  Quiiicjr  aiipoan  to  ba*e 
owjght  Ilia  style  of  oloquenca  with  admiratilf  slulL 

■*  We  are  here  in  Europe  in  a  Teiy  uncomfortable  and  anxious  state. 
ETCrylUing  seenu  unsetUud  ',  and  we  walch  wilU  aniiet)'  the  intcntloni 
■nil  tDovemcnti  of  our  i&i.LY,  tlie  Emperor  of  the  Frencli.  V/ti  beard 
ytwUtrdajr  of  Ur.  Ainoty*  at  Nive;  hia  healtli  has  Improved  by  bii 
journey- 

"  I  nncertlf  hope  that  this  letter  will  find  you  in  good  hcailtb  aud 
»igor. 

"  I  remaiQ  very  faithfiilly  youra, 

"  LrNDIIURST." 

During  the  Pre«identi«l  campiugn  of  1860,  my  Hither  felt  iho 
narmesl  iatcre?t  in  iis  whole  progress,  from  thu  noininnliun  to 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  tlu  did  not  join  pi;rsotiiilly  iu  tlia 
canviu.4,  aa  he  bad  done  tour  ycorj  before.  There  was  no  es- 
pecial dttl  upon  him  then  to  exchange  his  retirement  for  the 
tamult  of  politico.  During  the  dreadful  winter  of  1860-61, 
when  llie  nuducity  of  the  Kcbets  seemed  to  be  equalled  only  hy 
tlio  puiilbnimoua  vacillatioii  of  the  Executive,  ho  shared  in  tiio 
anxiety  which  agitated  every  loyal  mind  in  view  of  the  uncerlAin' 
ties  of  the  situation.  But  when  the  rfiverherulion  ol'  the  ciinuoii' 
aJe  of  Fort  Sumter  Uarlled  the  whole  North  into  a  consciousness 
of  its  Gondiiian  and  its  duties,  there  wiu  no  younger  lieiiri  that 
beat  higher  in  that  eiullanl  uprising  of  a  great  people  lluin  his. 
Uc  CDDfesscd  that  he  learned  to  know  his  counlrjmoii  better, 
through  the  light  of  that  glorious  hour,  than  be  had  ever  done 
before.  He  said  to  roe,  in  one  of  those  <1ays,  "  Nuw  1  know  we 
are  gwng  to  bo  a  great  nation !  I  nerer  felt  snre  of  it  bcfurtt." 
And  bis  clear  intuition  discerned  that  the  abolitian  of  slavery 
must  follow  thu  RcbtiUiun  as  n  moral  and  political  necessity.  In 
(he  firn  days  of  doubt  und  apprehension  a$  to  this  mailer,  wheu 
the  Becrelary  of  Stai«  was  assuring  tbruign  nations  that  i-man- 
cipaliun  WHS  do  part  of  the  pur|>ciMi  of  the  governmt^fll  in  put- 
ting down  the  lUibellion,  wh«n  genenls  were  endeavoring  to 
ooiKiiliate  the  Rubela  by  threuleuing  (o  crush  clave  insurrections 
with  an  iron  baoil  where  there  were  no  iUvea  to  rise^  and  when 
officers  were  returning  loyal  fu^iiivtut  lu  Rebel  mastcra,  my  father 
*  Mr.  Jusei  S.  Amorj  ot  B>ialon,  *hg  surriod  >  rImb  at  Lord  Ljudlmnt. 
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)md  DO  doubt  or  fear  b»  to  the  issue.  As  slaTCiy  had  drawn 
thu  sworti,  he  saw  that  it  must  perish  by  the  sword.  He  had 
n  clear  pi*rception  of  the  immense  difficulties  with  which  Mr. 
Liiicoiu  had  to  contend,  and  made  allowance  for  the  early  delays 
and  uni-crtai titles  of  his  conduct  accordingly.  He  always  believed 
in  the  Presidcnt*8  honesty  of  purpose  and  practical  sagacit3'9  and 
would  join  in  none  of  the  censures  which  sincere  men  were  too 
ready  to  launch  at  liisi  head  in  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the 
war.  When  I  was  |iroing  to  Washington  in  the  spring  of  1862,  I 
ask^d  my  father  whether  he  had  any  word  to  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent, if  I  sliould  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  him.  '*  Tell  him," 
he  replied, "  that  I  have  watched  his  course  carefully  from  tlie 
first,  and  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  first  mistake  that  he  has 
made.**  I  had  the  happiness  of  a  short  inter^'iew  with  that  illus- 
trious person,  and,  finding  that  he  knew  all  about  my  father's 
earlier  and  later  history,  I  gave  him  the  message,  and  I  well  re- 
member the  smile  of  pleasure  which  ligliU'd  up  his  worn  and 
weary  fu(»e  as  he  answered,  *'  To  have  such  an  expression  of 
approbation  from  Josiah  Quincy  is  indeed  a  gratification  and  an 
encouragement ! " 

Ills  faith  and  hope  never  wavered  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
war.  lie  was  certain  of  success  in  the  midst  of  defeat,  and 
saw  light  siiining  from  behind  the  darkest  cloud;  and  this  al- 
though he  felt  his  full  sliare  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  derangement  of  affairs  by  the  war.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion,  his  gnmdson,  Samuel  Miller  Quincy,  the  second 
son  of  his  eldest  son,  raised  a  company  for  the  Second  Massachu- 
setts Regiment,  —  a  band  of  brave  men  led  by  gallant  3'oung 
gentlemen  of  the  best  blood  of  New  England,  nearly  all  of  whom, 
with  four  fiflhs  of  the  rank  and  file,  died  that  their  country  might 
live.  The  following  letter,  and  the  extracts  from  my  father's 
Diary  of  a  later  date,  but  referring  to  the  military  service  of  lys 
grandson,  are  too  honorable  to  both  parties  to  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Quincy  to  Captain  Quincy. 

"  QciNCT,  July  20.  1861. 

"  My  dear  Grandson  :  —  All  that  I  hear  of  you  and  of  the  rc"-!- 
ment  to  which  you  belong  is  in  a  high  degree  gratifying.     IIc:i\cu 
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grant  that  all  future  reports  from  you  and  from  it  may,  for  a  long 
time,  if  not  forever,  be  alike  grateful.  I  have  no  shrinking  in  my  feel- 
ings as  I  realize  your  approach  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  the  other 
dangers  incident  to  the  life  you  have  chosen. 

**  You  will  recollect,  that  when  you  first  told  me  of  your  intention, 
or  rather  inclination,  to  join  the  army,  and  asked  my  opinion  and  ad- 
vice, that  I  refused  both,  and  abstained  from  any  look  or  expression 
indicative  of  the  state  of  my  mind  on  the  subject,  stating  to  you  that 
the  whole  responsibility  of  such  a  step  must  rest  upon  yourself,  free 
from  any  influence  of  mine,  or  any  indication  of  my  wishes  or  opin- 
ions. When,  self-moved,  self-sustained,  and  self-directed,  you  cast 
your  lot  into  the  army,  and  took  your  stadon  in  the  regiment,  I  did 
not  refrain  from  expressing  my  entire  approbation  and  gratification  at 
your  course,  knowing,  as  I  did,  from  your  statement  and  my  knowl- 
edge of  your  character,  that  you  were  impelled  into  the  service  from 
no  vain,  unworthy  motive,  or  necessity,  but  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  your  country,  excited  by  your  pen^onal  situation  and  position  in 
lifb,  and  impelled,  as  you  yourself  stated  to  me,  *  by  a  feeling  that 
your  great-grandfather,  at  such  a  time,  and  on  such  a  call,  and  in  your 
circumstances,  would  not  have  failed  to  respond  in  like  manner  to  the 
voice  of  his  country.  I  approved  the  motive,  I  honored  the  spirit,  and 
was  deeply  touched  by  the  feelings  your  explanation  developed.  Yes, 
my  grandson,  going  to  the  field  with  such  motives,  and  under  such  im- 
pulses, no  event  is  to  be  feared,  none  deprecated.  The  laurels  you  win, 
should  you  be  permitted  to  gather  any,  will  be  bright  with  a  glory  more 
than  human ;  for  they  will  not  have  sprung  from  the  ground,  but  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  well  considered  and  well  performed,  impelled  by  the 
purest  and  highest  motives  which  can  influence  the  human  heart,  and 
called  for  by  your  country,  under  circumstances  as  imperious  and 
blameless  as  ever  excited  a  nation. 

"  But  if  such  happiness  is  not  destined  to  be  yours,  and  that  Al- 
mighty hand  which  distributes  his  lot  to  every  human  being  shall 
decide  that  yours  is  to  be  that  of  a  victim  to  the  cause  to  which  you 
ha%'e  devoted  yourself,  neither  you  nor  your  friends  will  have  any 
cause  of  regret  at  your  course,  or  complaint  The  Great  Disposer  of 
events  may,  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  have  shortened  a  life 
which  you  and  they  had  hoped  to  be  long  and  prosperous.  But  with 
what  certainty?  Uis  means  of  disappointing  the  hopes  of  man  are 
not  confined  to  the  field  of  battla  He  may  hive  foreseen  that  pro- 
tracted life  would  not  have  been  to  you  a  benefit  or  a  blessing,  and 
that  in  kindness,  as  well  as  wis<lom,  he  has  bestowed  on  you  the  privi- 
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lege  and  glonr  of  a  martyr  to  tlie  cantc  of  freedom  and  of  virtue,  in 
defence  of  your  country's  Miiuty,  and  of  the  liberty,  the  rights,  and 
tlie  mwt  precious  moral  and  social  proffpccts  of  the  human  race.  Is 
any  liumau  lot  more  glorious,  or  desirable  ? 

^  Pardon,  my  dear  child,  tliis  outflowing  of  an  old  man's  heart, 
wliich,  among  the  many  objects  of  its  affections,  the  events  of  the  day 
unavoidably  concentrate  upon  you.  In  whatever  they  may  result^  be 
assured  of  the  approbation,  the  love,  and  the  never-ceasing  prayer  for 
you  of  your  grandfather, 

^'JOSIAU   QUIXCT." 

'*  March  2,  18G3.  —  My  grandson,  Samuel  Miller  Quincy,  took  leave 
of  me  to  return  to  the  snny,  which  he  entered  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  as  Captain  in  the  Second  Massachusetts  Regiment 
At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  he  reccired  two  wounds,  one  in  the 
side,  the  other  through  the  K'ft  f<M>t,  w:is  made  prisoner,  and  lay  eight 
W4*eks  in  the  Rein*!  hospital.  lit*  returns  to  his  rt^.giroent  as  its  Colonel. 
On  taking  leave  he  said,  •  Be  assiiriMl  i  know  that  I  am  your  grandson, 
and  tliat  I  will  do  nothin^r  unworthv  vour  name.' 

'*  I  replie<l,  *  Yoii  have  alrearly  sliown  that  you  are  an  honor  to  it' 
May  God  bles?  and  keep  him  in  health  and  safety ! " 

Colonel  Quincy  took  command  of  his  regiment  and  led  it  at 
Chaiicellorsville.  but  lie  found  that  he  had  returned  to  active  ser- 
vice too  soon.  lie  resigned  his  Colonelcy  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, but,  after  a  further  sc-a^on  of  rest,  became  Colonel  of  tiie 
Ki<zhty-First  Colored  R»^gimcnt  at  Port  Hudson,  and  afterwards 
in  New  Orleans,  of  which  city  he  was  at  one  time  Military  Mayor, 
and  where  ho  was  afterwards  detailed  as  President  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Claims.  While  there  he  received  the  brevet  of  Briga- 
dier-General. 

But  this  is  in  advance  of  my  story.  In  December,  1861,  my 
father  met  with  an  accident,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  It  was  merely  slipping  from  a  chair  by  his  bed- 
side upon  the  floor,  but  he  received  an  injury  in  the  hip,  which 
prevented  him  from  walking  without  assistance  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  For  three  or  four  months  he  kept  his  bed,  but  afterwards 
was  able  to  go  down  stairs  to  his  books  for  the  day,  and  to  drive 
out  regularly.  As  ho  suffered  no  pain  in  consequence  of  this  ac- 
cident, it  may  possibly  have  saved  him  from  worse  injury,  as  it 
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did  certainly  contribute  to  his  personal  comfort.  For  it  effectu- 
al I7  prevented  his  venturing  into  the  public  streets,  where,  from 
hid  age  and  deafness,  he  was  exposed  to  constant  danger,  and 
where  indeed  he  had  been  seriously  injured  a  year  or  two  before. 
And,  besides,  it  reconciled  him  to  having  a  body-servant  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  him,  which  his  independent  personal  habits 
would  have  otherwise  made  intolerable  to  him.  His  general 
health  stood  the  confinement  perfectly  well,  and  was  never  broken 
by  any  distemper  but  the  most  incurable  of  all,  —  old  age.  Uis 
freedom  from  disease,  af^er  the  maladies  of  childhood  were  over, 
was  absolute,  and  he  had  met  with  very  few  accidents.  He  had, 
however,  one  very  narrow  escape  in  the  year  1828,  the  last  year 
of  his  Mayoralty.  He  was  walking  in  Broad  Street,  when  a 
ladder,  seventy  feet  long,  fell  upon  him.  His  head  passed  be- 
tween the  rounds  in  the  precise  middle  of  the  ladder,  the  weight 
of  which  Etruck  him  to  the  ground  senseless,  but  with  no  greater 
injury  than  fracturing  the  scapvlcB  of  both  shoulders,  from  which 
he  recovered  in  a  few  days.  Had  not  the  accident  been  attended 
by  all  these  conditions,  he  must  have  been  killed  on  the  spot. 
Dr.  John  C.  Warren  pronounced  it  the  most  remarkable  escape 
he  had  ever  known  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Channing  said  to  him,  in  view  of  it,  ^  Mr.  Quincy,  there 
must  be  some  very  important  work  for  you  yet  to  do  in  this 
world ! " 

In  the  year  1857,  he  visited  his  old  school-boy  haunts  at  An- 
dover  in  company  with  my  brother.  He  went  over  the  house 
where  he  had  spent  eight  years  under  the  charge  of  the  good 
Parson  French  and  his  wife,  revisited  the  grounds  where  be 
used  to  play,  and  sat  again  on  the  stone  where  seventy  years  be- 
fore he  buckled  on  his  skates  upon  the  borders  of  Pomp's  Pond, 
a  beautiful  little  wooded  lake,  so  called  from  Pompey  Jackson, 
a  negro  who  lived  in  a  hut  on  its  banks,  formerly  a  slave  of 
Mr.  Jonathan  Jackson,*  who  emancipated  him  by  deed,  for  con- 

*  This  excellent  man  (H.  C.  1762)  was  the  father  of  the  late  Judge  Charles 
Jackson,  Dr.  James  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Jackson.  He  was  the  son  of 
Kdward  Jackson  (H.  C.  172S)  and  Dorothy  Quincy,  daughter  of  Judge  Ed- 
round  Quincy  (ante,  p.  S).  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  College  at  the  time  of  bit 
death  in  1810. 
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Hcience'  sake,  lM'foi*e  tlio  Bill  of  Ri;rlits  abolished  slnver}-  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ill  17:^0.  Poinpey,  I  think,  served  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  lir  lived  down  to  my  own  school  days,  and  died  at 
somowht*rc  about  a  hundred  years  old.  My  father  8]>ent  the 
night  at  the  tavern,  and  was  to  visit  the  Academy  the  next 
mornin/T  and  address  the  l)oys.  At  breakfast,  however,  he  had 
a  sudden  seizure  of  some  kind,  which  he  verily  believed  would 
carry  him  off.  The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  he  was  soon  out  of 
danger,  but  quite  inca|»al>le  of  keeping  his  engagement.  While 
my  brother  was  away  keeping  it  for  him,  the  doctor  kept  \vatch 
by  his  >idc.  and,  remarking  on  the  >igns  of  a  good  constitution, 
well  kept,  which  he  observed,  he  said,  ^  I  should  judge,  sir,  that 
you  have  been  exempt  from  acute  attacks  of  fevers  and  the  like 
during  your  life."  *' You  are  wrong  there,"  replied  my  father; 
**  I  came  near  dying  of  a  fever  once,  and,  what  is  a  little  odd,  it 
was  in  this  very  town."  **  Indet'd.**  responded  the  doctor,  "I  had 
n<'ver  heanl  i)t*  it.  It  must  have  be(.*n  before  I  came  to  the  town. 
Pray,  when  was  it  ? ''  "  In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty!'^  —  behaving  been  carried  tlirougli  a  bad  scarlet-fever 
in  that  year  by  good  Mrs.  French. 

My  father  had  inherited  a  fair  average  constitution  from  his 
ancestors,  but  not  one  of  those  iron  frames  which  neither  neglect, 
nor  <'xceri*^es,  nor  lianlly  time  itself  can  subdue.  His  father  died 
young,  and  his  mother  in  middle  lile.  His  grandfather,  who  died 
at  seventy-four,  readied  the  greatest  age  of  any  of  his  paternal 
ancestors.  His  own  longevity  and  perfect  health  he  attributed, 
and  I  believe  with  truth,  to  the  rational  and  philosophical  care  he 
took  of  himself',  —  to  liis  fidelity  to  what  Tlieodore  Parker  calls 
**  the  Religion  of  the  Flesh."  That  he  was  strictly  temperate,  I 
need  hardly  say.  I  have  already  told  how  he  was  saved  from  all 
excess  in  wine,  when  such  excess  was  not  uncommon,  and  even 
from  the  most  moderate  indulgence,  by  a  head:iche,  which  invaria- 
bly chastised  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  for  the  greater  jmrt  of 
his  life.  Tlion;ih.  during  his  dinner-giving  days,  lie  always  kept  a 
goo<l  cellar  of  wine,  —  importing  and  laying  down  a  pipe  of  Ma- 
deira every  year,  as  was  the  genial  eu;-toni  of  gentlemen  in  those 
days,  now  unhappily  fallen  into  decay,  —  it  was  for  his  friends 
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and  not  for  himself  that  he  maintained  it.  At  morning  and 
night,  for  many  years,  he  limited  himself  strictly  to  very  mod- 
erate, plain  meals  of  a  fixed  amount,  which  he  never  exceeded. 
At  dinner,  he  ate  with  a  hearty  and  healthy  appetite  whatever 
was  set  before  him,  holding  that  one  plentiful  meal  was  demanded 
by  nature,  and  no  more.  He  had,  too,  he  himself  hardly  knew 
how,  many  years  ago  arrived  at  the  knowledge  that  the  skin  was 
an  important  part  of  the  animal  economy,  and  one  within  the 
control  of  man.  He  accordingly  paid  great  and  regular  attention 
to  that  function,  long  before  the  gospel  of  baptism  was  so  widely 
preached  and  so  generally  received  as  now.  And  he  attached 
especial  importance  to  the  air  bath,  and  to  careful  grooming  with 
the  fiesh-brush  and  hair-glovas,  which  last  he  held  to  be  as  good 
for  Christians  as  for  cattle.  For  more  than  thirty  year^  since 
his  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  the  University,  his  habits  had 
been  entirely  sedentary.  He  never  walked  or  rode  for  exercise 
merely  at  any  period  of  his  life.  To  answer  the  necessity  for 
muscular  exercise,  he  invented  for  himself  a  system  of  what 
would  now  be  called  ^  Light  Gymnastics,**  which  he  practised 
morning  and  night  in  his  bed-room  or  dressing-room,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  disabling  accident.  This  custom,  he  believed,  greatly 
contributed  to  preserve  him  from  the  ills  which  so  often  assail  the 
sedentary  man. 

I  have  related,  in  telling  my  father's  doings  as  President,  how 
he  never  failed  to  set  the  sleepy  students  an  example  of  rigid 
punctuality  at  morning  chapel.  He  deserves  the  less  credit  for 
this  example,  however,  in  that  he  had  contracted,  long  years  be- 
fore, the  habit  of  rising  every  morning,  winter  and  summer,  at 
four  o'clock,  so  that  he  had  been  long  astir  before  the  prayer-bell 
rung  out  its  unwelcome  summons.  This  excess  in  early  hours, 
however,  like  every  other  excess,  brought  its  penalty  along 
with  it.  Nature  would  not  be  cheated  of  her  dues,  and,  if  they 
were  not  paid  in  season,  she  would  exact  them  out  of  season. 
Accordingly,  my  father  was  sure  to  drop  asleep,  wherever  he 
might  be,  when  his  mind  was  not  actively  occupied ;  sometimes 
even  in  company,  if  the  conversation  were  not  especially  animated, 

and  always  as  soon  as  he  took  his  seat  in  his  gig,  or  '*  sulky,**  in 
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whioli  be  Dsed  to  flrive  bimself  lo  totrn.  It  was  ^od  luck, 
the  good  instinct  of  his  horsea,  that  carried  hitn  enCe  lliraogb  for 
so  many  years.  Morse  —  as  well  known  to  sitcc<-s.-ive  genrtm< 
tians  of  students,  tirst  as  stagc-CDUcliman  and  aftervrnrds  us  omni- 
bus-driver. a.s  old  Hobsun  the  carrier  vaa  to  ihot^  of  the  Engliih 
Cambridge  in  Milton's  time  —  bejrged  my  fiilher's  coachmnn  tn 
take  ^oras  order  abuut  the  Presidenl':^  somnumliulic  fixpcdiliona, 
B3  be  (Morse)  hnd  raore  ilian  onee  nearly  npset  the  nitiRibtia  in 
getting  Ditt  of  his  way.  One  day,  Mr.  John  Qiiincy  Adams,  who 
was  addicted  to  the  same  vice  of  intrmpnrate  early  rising,  with 
tnnch  the  snme  consequences,  was  vieiling  my  fnlhcr,  who  invited 
him  to  go  into  Judge  Story's  lecture-room,  and  hear  liis  lecttire  to 
liis  law  clasa.  Now  Judge  Story  did  not  accept  the  philo^ophj' 
of  his  two  friends  in  this  particular,  and  would  iiisiat  that  it  Wfu  a 
more  excellent  way  to  lake  out  one's  allowance  of  sleep  in  bed, 
and  be  wide  awoke  when  out  of  it,  —  wiiicli  he  himEetr  most  afr- 
Buredly  always  wan.  The  Judge  reeeised  the  two  PresIdenlK 
gladly,  and  placed  them  in  the  seat  of  honor  on  the  dais  by  hU 
side,  fronting  the  class,  and  proceeded  with  his  lecture.  Il 
not  long  before,  glancing  his  eye  atide  to  see  how  li!s  gimU 
were  impressed  by  his  doctrine,  be  saw  thai  they  were  both  of 
them  sound  asleep,  and  he  saw  thai  tlie  tl«a»  eaw  it  too.  Pimnng 
n  moment  in  his  swHl  career  of  speerh,  he  pointed  to  (tw  two 
eleeping  figures,  and  urtered  these  words  of  warning ;  "Gentle 
men,  you  see  before  you  a  melancholy  example  of  the  evil  ■& 
feels  of  early  rising ! "  The  phout  of  laughter  with  which  thiv 
judicial  obiter  dicfam  was  received  efTectually  aroused  ilie  slee|>- 
era,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  heard  and  profiled  by  tfaa 
remainder  of  the  discourse. 

My  father's  occupations  were  not  materially  affeeled  by 
hurt  aOer  he  was  permitted  to  qtiit  hie  bedroom  atid  retnrn  lo 
bis  library.  He  received  his  friends  as  before,  and  was  vtititad 
by  almost  every  stranger  of  eminence  from  abroad  or  from  otbcr 
sections  of  this  country.  One  of  the  late-t  and  the  most  hanotvd 
of  these  welcome  guests  was  Richard  Col>den,  who  visited  liim  in 
the  summer  of  18G2,  at  Quincy.  It  did  not  ttwm  probnUf,  ■■ 
ibey  sat  and  t.ilked  logeiher  iu  the  light  of  that  summnr's  day. 
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tbat  Ae  English  Btatesman.  lUea  in  the  prime  of  hia  life  and  his 
grealDe^!>,  would  survive  by  less  lUan  a  year  the  Atnericau  Nea- 
ter, who  had  already  seen  three  generations  of  breathing  men. 
Yet  to  it  waa  ordered.  My  fattier  was  able  even  to  attend 
several  of  ibe  public  daya  ai  Cambridge,  where  he  was  alwava 
received  with  the  nioet  cordial  enthusiii^m.  the  whole  audience 
lually  rising,  and  giving  bim  cheer  upon  cheer,  while  every  »i- 
]af\<m  to  liiffl  was  greeted  wiih  roundi>  of  applause.  The  eye 
thai  fiiiw  him  blest  bim,  and  the  ear  that  beard  bini  bore  wiluem 
10  liitn.  He  attended  the  ioauguraliaD  of  his  fifth  successor,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  on  the  4th  of  March.  1863,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  on  the  day  af^r  Commencement  in  the 

le  year,  less  than  a  year  before  hia  death,  on  both  which 
occasions  be  made  admirable  speeches,  needing  no  allowanee  to 
be  made  for  liim  bei^ause  of  his  burden  of  more  tlmn  ninety 
ypare,  llis  birthdays  were  always  remembered  by  the  general 
puhtic  OS  well  aa  by  his  persunal  aoquainlaoeee,  and  hit  botne 

t  always  vuited  by  troops  of  friends  upon  those  nnniveriiarit« 
with  genuine  con gmlulal ions  nud  good  wishes.  Thu»  his  life 
declined  with  alow  and  almost  unperceivcd  decay,  the  most  re- 
Tcr«<I  and  honored  man  of  tlie  city  in  which  he  lived. 

But  while  liis  lutter  diiya  thus  went  down  hieel  with  all  tlwl 
•ibould  accompany  old  age,  he  was  not  exempted  from  the  bfr-  J 
rcavemcnta  nnd  eorrowa  which  are  aUo  il«  inevitable  attendnnlii.  ( 
Th<^  doom  of  man  was  not  reversed  fur  bim.  Though  Death  bad 
entered  that  bajipy  home  but  once  in  so  many  year^  he  had  cast 
Ilia  shadow  across  its  tlire«hold,  and  darkened  il«  light.  In  the 
midsummer  of  1858  his  gratidduughler,  Helen  Bulhven  Water- 
ston.  the  only  surviving  child  of  bis  daughter  Airna.  died  at 
Naples,  in  her  seveateenih  jear.  I  need  not  describe  the  grief 
which  the  untimely  blighting  of  this  fair  blcMSom  brought  to  him, 
It*  to  at  alL  Of  tliii  dear  child  Uie  poet  Bryant  Ihua  apeaki  in 
liiit  "  Letters  from  Spain  " :  "  I  confets  I  felt  a  degree  of  pride  in 
■o  nuigni£cent  n  specimen  of  my  countrywomi-n  as  this  young 
huly  presented,  —  uncommonly  beautiful  in  person,  with  a  dig- 
nity of  presence  anil  miiiiocr  much  beyond  lier  years,  and  a 
8«vMiie«a  no  leas  remarkable  tiinn  the  dignilj'."     And  the  poM 
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Wliittier  has  made  her  the  motive  of  one  of  the  meet  exquiii 
of  hi.s  recent  losser  poems.  It  is  that  entitled,  **  Naples.  —  18G 
InM^'ribed  to  Robert  C.  Waterston."  In  November,  I8G0,  n 
father  los^t  by  death  a  beloved  daughter-in-law  in  the  prime  c 
matronlj  pxxlness  and  beauty,  who  had  always  shown  him  tl 
duty  and  love  of  a  daughter,  and  whom  he  did  not  di^tingnish  i 
hiii  affection  from  the  children  of  his  blood.  Two  years  after,  j 
18G2,  his  8on-in-]aw,  Benjamin  D.  Greene,  died,  —  respected  I 
t|  men  of  science  on  both  sidei^  the  Atlantic  as  a  botanist  of  em 

ncncc,  and  honored  and  beloved,  for  the  elements  of  strengi 
and  sweetness  finely  mingled  in  his  character,  by  all  to  whoi 
the  retiring  modesty  of  his  nature  permitted  him  to  be  intimate! 
known. 

Under  these  bereavements,  and  in  the  prospect  of  his  ow 
approaching  death,  he  was  sustained  by  a  full  persuasion  c 
another  life,  and  by  the  continual  sense  of  the  snperintendin 
prt'si'iice  of  a  beneficent  D<M!y.  lie  seldom  spoke  of  his  r 
]i<;iuus  opinions  or  devotional  feelings,  and  it  is  to  the  reveh 
tions  of  hi.H  Dinry  that  those  wlio  knew  him  iM'iSt  owe  the  know 
vdfft  of  their  character  and  extent.  During  the  period  whic 
prt*cc'(k'd  the  schism  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  Ne 
Kn;;l;ind,  and  at  the  time  it  took  place,  he  always  sympathize 
and  sidcJ  with  the  liberal  party.  From  the  time  of  tlie  settle 
ment  of  his  scluwlft'llow  and  friend.  Dr.  Kirkland,  over  the  Ne 
South  Church,  until  that  divino  was  translated  to  Cambridg 
he  attended  on  his  ministrations.  From  that  time  until  I 
himself  succeeded  his  friend  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Unive: 
sity,  ho  sat  under  the  preaching  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  i 
the  church  in  Federal  Street,  and  had  a  keen  enjoyment  of  t\\ 
genius  and  eloquence  of  that  great  man.  But  he  never  calle 
himself  a  Unitarian,  nor  took  any  part  in  denominational  discu: 
sions.  Indeed,  in  a  speech  he  delivered  before  the  Board  c 
Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  February  6,  1845,  in  vindici 
tiou  of  that  institution  again^t  sundry  charges  contained  in 
minority  report  presented  by  ^Ir.  George  Bancroft,  he  express) 
disclaims  the  name.  "  I  never  did,  and  never  will,  call  myself 
Unitarian ;  because  the  name  has  the  aspect,  and  is  loaded  by  tl 
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world  with  the  imputation,  of  ^sectarianism."  That  he  accepted 
the  distinctive  doctrine  of  that  denomination  of  Christians  ap- 
pears bj  the  following  extract  from  his  Diarj. 

^^  August  20,  1854.  —  I  lay  aside,  for  myself  all  further  thought  or 
argnment  concerning  the  Divine  unities.  Let  any  man  cast  off  the 
prejudices  and  prepossessions  of  childhood,  and  read  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Milton's  Treatise  concerning  the  Scripture  Christian  Doctrine,  and 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  for  any  mind  thus  freed  from  the  trammels 
of  preconceived  opinion  not  to  be  brought  to  the  same  conclusions 
with  this  great  divine  and  greatest  of  poets." 

But  he  regarded  doctrinal  differences  as  of  slight  importance, 
especially  as  to  matters  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human  intellect. 
His  catholicity  of  spirit  fraternized  with  ^all  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians/'  and  who  prove  their  title  to  the 
name  by  their  lives.  His  opinion  ^s  to  religious  disputes  he 
sometimes  expressed  in  the  words  of  his  favorite  poet,  — 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

And  in  his  Diary  for  1854,  a  few  days  before  the  entry  I  have 
just  given,  he  records  this  confession  of  his  faith,  containing 
what  seemed  to  him  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 

^^July  23  (Sunday),  —  From  the  doctrines  with  which  metaphysical 
divines  have  chosen  to  obscure  the  word  of  God,—- such  as  predestina- 
tion,  election,  reprobation,  &c.,  —  I  turn  with  loathing  to  the  refresh- 
vng  assurance  which,  to  my  mind,  contains  the  substance  of  revealed 
rehgion,  — '  In  every  nation,  he  who  feareth  God,  and  worketh  right- 
eousness, is  accepted  of  Him.' " 

Though  my  father  died  before  the  end  of  the  war,  he  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  approaching  victory  of  the  nation.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1863,  a  new  and  acceptable  year  of  freedom 
dawned  upon  the  people,  as  well  the  free  as  the  slaves.  He  had 
foreseen  that  emancipation  must  be  the  issue  of  an  appeal  to  arms 
of  slaveholders  in  behalf  of  slavery;  but  he  none  the  less  re- 
joiced that  his  eyes  were  permitted  to  see  the  great  day  of  de- 
liverance. On  that  immortal  day  he  received  from  President 
Lincoln  an  imperial  photograph  portrait  of  himself,  accompanied 
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by  the  followiog  note  from  Mrs.  Lioooln.  It  will  ever  hold,  u 
may  be  readily  conceived,  an  honored  pkce  among  the  household 
treasures  of  the  faimily. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Quinct. 

^  Rucfmri  MAaawii,  Deecmter  89^  1801. 
"  Mn.  Lincoln  presents  her  most  respectful  compliments  to  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Quincy,  and  bi'gs  leave  to  present  to  him  what  their 
friends  consider  an  excellent  photograph  of  the  President,  who  desires 
to  be  particularly  remcmbere<l  tu  him,  desiring  that  it  may  reach  him 
on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  and  trusting  his  health  may  be  good 
and  his  valuable  life  long.** 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Union  Club  in  Boston,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  President  in  his  public  course,  my  father 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members,  and,  though  he  declined  the 
j>re>ideiicy  of  it,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Everett,  he  made  an 
address  to  tlie  Club,  on  the  27lh  of  February,  which  was  after- 
wards printed  and  widely  dis[)ersed.  lie  began  by  saying  that 
he  could  not  excuse  himself,  ou  the  ground  of  his  age,  from  join- 
ing this  association,  because  he  regarded  the  existing  war  "*  as 
involving  a  crisis  in  the  condition  of  the  whole  human  race,  from 
which  no  human  being  Iwis  a  right  to  shrink.*'  lie  set  forth 
briefly  the  object  of  the  Confederacy,  chiefly  in  the  words  of  its 
Vice-President,  Stephens,  —  to  put  an  end  to  the  agitating  ques- 
tion concerning  African  slavery,  by  establishing  it  as  the  normal 
condition  of  the  African,  and  founding  the  new  government 
''  upon  this  great  physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth,  —  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  world  based  upon  it."  Mr.  Quincy  then 
proceeded  thus :  — 

"  There  is  now  no  possible  doubt  concerning  the  object  and  nature 
of  the  Constitution  of  this  ConlVderacv,  —  that  it  is  to  establish  amon<r 
the  whole  human  race  a  new  form  of  civilization.  In  conformity  with 
its  principles,  the  founders  of  it  give  public  notice  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  that  the  old  form  of  civilization  has  been  by  them  abrogated, 
leaving  no  loop-hole  or  pretence  for  any  nation  or  individual  to  escape 
from  tlie  dilemma,  or  from  the  duty,  of  either  abandoning  the  old  or 
resisting  the  new  form  of  civilization.    The  enslaving  of  Africans  is,  ou 
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tbe  principle  of  this  Confederacy,  no  longer  a  mere  power  to  be  exerciaed 
when  an  individual  could  be  bought,  inherited,  or  stolen,  but  is  founded 
on  an  immutable  principle  of  assumption,  that  the  Afirican  race  hare 
been  constituted  by  Grod  and  nature  unequal  to  the  Caucasian ;  includ- 
ing, not  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  aid  them  in  ri&ing  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  but  the  right  of  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  forced  servi- 
tude, and  of  depriving  them  of  all  social  and  moral  rights, — of  liberty, 
property,  and  even  life ;  having  no  property  in  themselves,  their  wives, 
nor  their  ofispring,  —  all  being  holden  at  the  will,  and  subject  to  the 
control,  of  the  Caucasian  master.  To  this  condition,  the  Constitution 
of  tliis  Confederacy  reduces  the  whole  African  race ;  and,  while  de- 
claring these  to  be  its  principles,  their  founders  claim  the  privilege  of 
being  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  nations  of  the  earth !  Princi- 
ples worthy  only  of  being  conceived  and  promulgated  by  the  inmates 
of  the  infernal  regions,  and  a  fit  constitution  for  a  confederacy  in  Pan- 
demonium 1 

*'  Now,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  this  Constitution  is  truly  explained 
and  understood,  is  it  possible  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  can  admit 
such  a  Confederacy  into  their  society  ?  Can  any  nation,  calling  itself 
civilized,  associate,  with  any  sense  of  self-respect,  with  a  nation  avow- 
ing and  practising  such  principles  ?  Will  not  every  civilized  nation, 
when  the  nature  of  this  Confederacy  is  understood,  come  to  the  side 
of  the  United  States,  and  refhse  all  association  with  them,  as,  in  truth, 
they  are,  hostes  humani  generis  f  For  the  African  is  as  much  entitled 
to  be  protected  in  the  rights  of  humanity  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
human  race. 

**  As  to  Great  Britain,  her  course  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  already 
fixed  and  immutable.  She  must,  sooner  or  later,  join  the  United 
States  in  this  war,  or  be  disgraced  throughout  all  ftiture  time ;  for  the 
principle  of  that  civilization  which  this  Confederacy  repudiates  was 
by  her — to  her  great  glory  and  with  unparaileled  gacrifices  —  introduced 
into  the  code  of  civilization;  and  she  will  prove  herself  recreant  if  she 
fkils  to  maintain  it" 

During  this  year  he  recorded  almost  daily  in  his  Diary  his 
occupations,  his  readings,  and  his  visitors.  I  can  make  room  for 
but  very  few  of  them. 

**  March  S.  —  Visited  by  Mr.  F.  Baasett  In  familiar  conversation 
on  men  and  historical  events,  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Webster  once  said  to 
him,  that  *  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Quincy  in  Congress  were  the  best  and 
ablest  ever  delivered  in  that  body  on  the  influence  of  slaver}'.*    All 
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ibis  may  be  extnTagant,  but  I  look  back  npon  the  exertions  I  made 
in  my  Congrcmional  life,  and  wc  in  my  spceclies  but  little  to  regret  in 
point  of  lanpiagc  and  manner, — nothing  in  point  of  principle." 

"  March  20.  —  I  have  read  during  the  last  month  four  of  Shake> 
fpearuV  plays,  —  King  John,  Richard  IL,  and  Henry  IV.  in  both 
Parts." 

The  summer  of  18G3  was  made  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  war  by  the  enlistment  of  colored  regiments  at  the  North. 
Tlic  first  regiment  which  went  thence  to  the  field  was  the  54th 
Ma<sachu9eit<>,  under  the  command  of  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  the 
grandson  of  my  father*s  life-long  friend  of  the  .same  name,  whom 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
story  of  that  regiment,  nor  tell  again  the  tnle  of  Fort  Wagner. 
There  is  no  brighter  and  no  sadder  page  in  American  history 
than  the  one  that  records  it  For  its  record  proves  that  the  black 
race,  to  whom  the  first  privilege  the  American  people  had  ac- 
corded was  that  of  fighting  and  dying  in  their  behalf,  had  shown 
the  deliberate  courage,  the  capacity  for  discipline,  the  coolness  in 
danger,  the  dash  or  patience  as  need  demanded,  and  the  sul>ordi- 
nation  to  authority,  which  make  the  best  veteran  troops.  They 
proved  their  right  to  liberty  and  to  citizcnsliip,  by  sireking  them 
in  the  face  of  greater  and  more  terrible  dangers  than  any  their 
white  fellow-soldiers  had  to  fear.  But  the  same  record  tells  how 
the  gallant  and  generous  youth  that  led  them  fell  at  their  he.id. 
Possessed  of  every  advantage  of  fortune  and  social  condition, 
blest  with  every  virtue  that  can  grace  pure  and  ingenuous  youth, 
adorned  by  every  accomplishment  of  education  and  every  charm 
of  person  and  manner,  bound  by  every  tie  of  affection  that  am 
hold  a  human  heart  closest  to  earth,  he  IcA  it  nil  and  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  lowliest  and  most  despised  of  his  countrymen,  in  life 
and  in  death,  that  he  might  deliver  them  and  his  country.  Many 
brave  men  have  been  as  faithful  to  duty  and  died  as  uobly  as  he, 
and  have  been  as  deeply  mourned  ;  but  it  was  his  fortune  to  con- 
nect his  name  with  the  era  in  the  history  of  the  nation  when  the 
black  race  was  called  to  its  help  and  its  deliverance.  This  great 
ei>och  in  our  annals  Colonel  Shaw  baptized  with  his  hcarfs  blood, 
and  with  it  his  name  will  be  inseparably  and  forever  unitetl. 
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On  receiving  lUo  news  of  the  altaek  upon  Port  Wagner  and 
the  deaih  of  CoIodcI  Sliaw,  Mr.  Quincy  addressed  this  lellur  lo 
faia &Uter,  Mr.  FrancJa  George  ShRvr,  of  Stalen  Islaud,  N.Y.:  — 

Mk.  QtrL\CT  TO  Un.  Suaw. 

"QciarT,  ADfon  1T>  IH3- 
■■  Altbongh  T  am  aware  how  delicate  la  tbe  (indeiiTor,  and  how  difli- 
frult  lh«i  fit  moment,  of  mingling  tympatby  with  Buffering,  y^i  I  ciuiiiot 
rnlrain  from  uttering  thu  Jvep  f^vt  of  mj'  liunrt,  Mid  nunmnniFatini; 
to  yaa  and  jour  ladj  tny  wij  culuoidente  of  fi<<:ling  with  you  on  your 
UnvHveumnt.  It  Is  not  for  mc  lo  apeak  to  you  of  that  Guth  and  truit 
in  the  wiadom  ond  goodnrra  of  the  AH-^liipotrr.  who  diitribiitcs  to  iia 
martola  bappiocu  and  aurruw  aa  st«ina  bvst  for  ui  to  Ui>  inlinit«  will. 
Tour  own  luinili  haT<^  Alreaiiy  Mn^lit  and  been  eoniuK'd  liy  Ihv  ussut^ 
■nee  thai  '  whatever  He  girea.  He  givca  the  biat,"  But  I  may  be  prrmil- 
ted  to  ivcall  the  tu>ny  causM  of  gratitude  and  consolation  which  are 
united  with  your  Iom,  rendering  it  at  once  eoDipitruooi  by  virtue  and 
|icnnanently  useful  as  an  example.  Tour  son  gaie  hia  life  in  defence 
of  the  iniquity  aiid  laws  of  hii  country.  He  yioldcd  it  in  assocL-itiuu 
with  an  apprvsnl  race  contonding  for  Onsloui  anil  the  nghia  of  bu- 
man  beings.  He  fell  in  a  cunflict  ti'lei.'tii*l,  anil  on  the  ipot  assigned, 
by  the  authorities  of  bis  country,  —  in  B  icrvicc  for  which  only  the 
highest  bravery  i>  iclcctad.  and  whii^h  none  but  the  bravest  Kpirita 
would  actej.l.  He  fell  with  braru  men,  contending  for  liWrly  and 
their  righlfi,  and  was  liurisd  wiih  thcni  In  n  grave  wbich  will  bi'  hal- 
lowed and  rclcbntcd  in  nil  Ibluro  time,  whoacvor  and  •<)  long  n"  lire 
rights  of  human  beings  sbaU  have  on  adrocatu,  martyrdom  in  their 
defence  shall  baTs  a  «uIogist,  and  the  spirit  of  chiralry,  ennobled  by 
union  with  virlne  and  religion,  shall  be  honoreil  and  re»en:need. 

"  My  Irtend,  let  these  tnitlia  aMiwge  gric&  which  they  cannot  pre- 
nut.  Could  long  life,  if  pcrtiutted  to  your  Min,  ilo  more,  —  or  have 
given  to  him  a  more  proajierou*  or  iuiniortal  career  V  In  sympathy  for 
your  lurrowg,  I  am  truly  your  (Viend, 

"JosiAn  QciNCV." 

TIiA  next  month  he  wu  mnired  by  the  adintrable  letter 
of  President  Lincoln  (o  ihn  Cnnventinn  of  Illinoi/s  maintaJDing 
tlie  justice  and  necessity  of  his  tnurse,  uspncinlly  in  the  inatter 
of  the  Emaocipalion  Proelnmalii-n,  Ut  address  lo  him  tbc  follow- 
log  kUer.     It  was  imI  originally  intended  for  tbe  prra*,  but,  btiv. 
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ing  found  iU  way  thither,  I  give  it  here  entire,  together  with  the 
Presidenfa  reply,  as  concluding  not  unfitly  or  ungracefullj  mj 
fiitber^B  communications  with  the  public. 

Ma.  QuixcY  TO  Fbssidext  Ldtcoln. 

**  QmcT,  lUatACRSsm,  Beplanber  7, 1863L 

**  Sir  :  —  Old  ige  has  ito  priTileges,  which  I  hope  this  letter  will  not 
exceed.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you  my  gratificatioa 
and  my  gratitude  for  your  letter  to  the  Illinois  Convention,  —  ha|^, 
timely,  conclusive,  and  efiecttve.  What  you  say  concerning  emanci- 
pation, your  proclamation,  and  your  course  of  proceeding  in  relation  to 
it,  was  due  to  truth  and  your  own  character,  —  shamefully  aasailed  as 
it  has  been.  The  develi^mient  is  an  imperishable  monument  of  wisdom 
and  virtue. 

*'  Negro  slavery  and  the  posribility  of  emancipation  have  been  soljectB 
of  my  thought  for  more  than  seventy  yean ;  being  first  introduced  to 
it  by  the  debates  in  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts  for  adopting  the 
Constitution,  in  1 788,  which  I  attended.  I  had  subsequently  opportu- 
nities uf  knowing  the  views  on  that  subjectf  not  only  of  such  men  as 
Hamilton,  King,  Jay,  and  Pickering,  but  also  of  distinguished  slave- 
holders, —  of  both  the  Pinckncys,  of  William  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
and  of  many  others.  VTiih.  the  fin*t  of  these  I  had  personal  intercourse 
and  ac(}uaintance.  I  can  only  say  that  I  never  knew  the  individual, 
slaveholder  or  non-slaveholder,  who  did  not  express  a  detestation  of  it, 
and  the  desire  and  di8po9ition  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  only  difficulty,  in 
case  of  emancipation,  was,  what  shall  we  do  for  the  master,  and  what 
shall  we  do  with  the  slave  ?  A  satisfactory  answer  to  both  these  ques- 
tions has  been,  until  now,  beyond  the  reach  and  grasp  of  human  wis- 
dom and  power. 

**  Through  the  direct  influence  of  a  good  and  gracious  God,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  been  invested  with  the  power  of  answer- 
ing satisfactorily  both  these  questions,  and  also  of  providing  for  the 
difficulties  incident  to  both,  of  which  if  they  fail  to  avail  themselves, 
thoroughly  and  conclusively,  they  will  entail  shame  on  themselves,  and 
sorrow  and  misery  on  many  generations. 

**  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  regard  the  power  thus  granted  to  this 
people  otherwise  than  as  proceeding  from  the  direct  influence  of  a 
superintending  Providence,  who  ever  makes  thoite  mad  whom  He  tV 
tends  to  destroy.  The  only  possible  way  in  which  slavery,  afler  it  had 
grown  to  such  height,  could  have  been  abolished,  is  that  which  Heaven 
has  adopted. 
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**  Tour  instrumentality  in  the  work  is  to  yon  a  subject  of  special 
glory,  favor,  and  felicity.  The  madness  of  Secesuon  and  its  inevitable 
consequence,  civil  war,  will,  in  their  result,  give  the  right  and  the 
power  of  universal  emancipation  sooner  or  later.  If  the  United  States 
do  not  understand  and  fully  appreciate  the  boon  thus  bestowed  on 
them,  and  fail  to  improve  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  power  granted, 
they  will  prove  recreant  to  themselves  and  to  posterity. 

**  I  write  under  the  impression  that  the  victory  of  the  United  States 
in  this  war  is  inevitable. 

^  Compromise  is  impossible.  Peace  on  any  other  basis  would  be  the 
establishment  of  two  nations,  each  hating  the  other,  both  military, 
both  necessarily  hostile,  their  territories  interlocked,  with  a  tendency 
to  never-ceasing  hostility.  Can  we  leave  to  posterity  a  more  cruel 
inheritance,  or  one  more  hopeless  of  happiness  and  prosperity  ? 

**  Pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  this  letter,  and  do  not  feel 
obliged  in  any  way  to  take  notice  of  it;  and  believe  me  ever  your 
grateful  and  obliged  servant, 

PltssiDENT  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Quinct. 

**ExicmTi  MAmov,  WASiiniOTOH,  Septeaber  12, 186S. 

^  Dear  and  honored  Sir  :  —  Allow  me  to  express  the  personal 
gratification  I  feel  at  the  receipt  of  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  7th 
of  September,  and  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  its  wise  and  earnest 
words  of  counseL 

^  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  very  respectfully  and  sincerely  your 

friend  and  servant, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

On  the  28th  of  October  my  father  removed  from  Qaincy  to 
Boston  for  the  last  time,  as  he  himself  seems  to  have  foreboded. 

^  October  28.  —  The  monsoon  gale  of  existence  has  oontinoed  to  fill 
the  sails  of  my  life  ever  since  August  last.  To-day  I  take  leave  of  my 
summer  residence  at  Quincy,  possibly  —  probably  —  for  the  last  time. 
Life,  at  all  times  uncertain,  is  at  ninety-two  the  last  running  of  the 
sands  of  its  glass.  I  have  but  little  of  its  grains  remaining ;  but  I 
neither  wish  to  multiply  nor  reduce  them.** 

^  November  2.  —  Began  to  read  J.  £.  Caimes*s  work  *  On  the  Slave 
Power  and  the  Caums  and  Issues  of  the  American  Contest,'  —  a  work 
of  great  merit,  evidencing  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.'' 
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"  Xovemher  S.  —  Continued  reafling  Cairnes's  *  Slave  Power.*  Went 
to  tho  polls  nnfl  throw  niv  vote  for  the  Ri'publican  ticket.'' 

lie  wn«t  Fo  much  pleased  with  Professor  Cairnes's  admirable 
work,  that  he  wrote  to  him  a  very  long  letter  about  it,  —  alto- 
gether too  long  for  insertion,  —  one  of  the  last  and  one  of  the 
U'At  he  ever  wrote.  Tlie  answer  of  Professor  Caimes  did  not 
arrive  until  four  days  before  my  father's  death,  but  I  insert  it 
here  as  its  most  convenient  place. 

Mr.  Caiknes  to  Mr.  Quincy. 

^  74  Lowu  Mouirr  Sr^  DrBUV,  Jane  A,  1844. 

*'  Dear  Sir  :  —  I  trust  it  is  not  yet  quite  too  late  to  thank  you  for 
the  very  ^ntat  ^atin<*atIon  you  have  aflbrded  me  by  your  interesting 
and  much  prized  Icttorf  which  reached  me,  I  am  ashamed  to  say.  so 
lon;:^  as  some  six  months  a^. 

"  It  is  iiidt'cd  rt'assurinpj,  and  gives  me  a  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  niv  view  of  the  Aineriran  civil  stru;riile  which  few  other  testimo- 
nies  could  pve,  that  my  book  should  have  received  the  sanction  of 
your  knowledj^e,  exjwriencCi  and  sap;ai*ity,  —  a  sanction,  too,  which  has 
iH'eii  conveved  in  terms  of  such  lilieral  commendation  as  have  afforded 

m 

me,  I  assure  vou,  verv  livelv  satisfaction 

*'  I  n'ad  your  views  on  American  politics  with  much  interest,  and  I 
am  «'ntin"ly  disposed  to  follow  you  in  your  opinion  that  the  universal 
ditfiision  of  sound  |>opular  education.  to;xetlicr  with  the  just  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  of  tlie  eountry  among  its  people,  are  the  two  poles  on 
which  turn  the  destinies  of  American  democracy,  —  conditions  which,  as 
you  justly  remark,  have  been  realized  in  the  United  States,  and  more 
emphatically  in  New  England,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

**  I  think  you  will  have  observwl,  notwithstanding  some  disappoint- 
ing side-eddies,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  movement  of  opinion  in  this 
country  has  been  satisfactory  since  you  wrote.  The  old  cant  about 
the  non-slavery  character  of  the  contest  has  been  effectually  silonce<l 
by  the  course  of  events.  I  think,  too,  that  people  here  are  bcginniu'^ 
to  understand  better,  and  to  regard  with  more  sympathy  and  respect, 
the  *  Union  '  feeling.  The  unparalleled  tenacity,  moreover,  with  which 
the  North  sticks  to  its  i)urpose,  combined  with  the  courage  and  endur- 
ance exhibited  in  the  campaigns  of  the  last  two  years,  —  in  a  wonl, 
the  accumulating  manifestations   of  high   national  char.ieter  in  the 
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I   American   people,   are   producing  silcDtly,   but   I   tliink   alcodil}',   ■ 
Loiltli;  eDcct,  uLicb,  1  have  tui  doubt,  will  ehow  iCMiT  in  our  future 
inteivoune-     At  present  wc  are  vBtchiog  wltii  extreme  anxiety  tbe 
tmn^ndou)  itru^jle  in  Virgiois. 
■'  Bolieve  mc,  dear  sir,  moat  rcspcctruUf  and  tnilf  youn, 

"J.  E.  Caibnes." 

"  Novtmhtr  S6.  —  Thankigiving,  a  day  of  joy,  gratituile,  and  ihank- 
E  ftllnam.  Had  eigbtccn  at  my  tnble,  comistitig  of  loiw,  daugbtcrs,  sons- 
I  ia-liw,  daughters-in-law,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandcbildrcii, — all 

■  luippy,  united,  good,  and  proap^roiis.  In  the  evening  many  visltois; 
I  nmong  otht>r?,   ChnrlM  Sumn«T,  Mr.  Bowen  of  Tennestoe,  and  Mr. 

BolIbiRD,  the  Becordtir  of  New  York." 

"  NowmAer  27.  —  At  Cambridge.     Attended  the  meeting  of  Iha 
Committue  an  the  Oboerratory.     Mr.  Bond  raad  his  report.     Preaent, 

■  Mr.  Mil«bell,  R.  C.  Winthrop,  lo^rvoU  Uowdlti^h,  Prvndi'nt  Sparlu. 
1  R.  T.  Paintt,  and  otbrrK  Went  Ihrouch  all  the  roouu,  —  that  of  the 
I  great  telcacopi',  the  library,  luid  the  otber  instnimcatji." 

Thus  the  ninety-second  year  of  my  fatber'a  life  wore  away  in 

I  the  periurmance  of  duties,  in  tlie  enjoyments  of  sociaty,  and  in 

I  ibe  recreations  of  liteifiturc     Tbere  was  no  symploin  of  even 

dintinisbed  activily  and  Rprigbtllnesa  of  mind.     He  was  as  alive 

to  the  evenrs  of  ihe  day  and  to  the  ]ikasnr<>4  of  convrreation  ' 

R.1  ever  be  lind  been.      By  his  wise  pliilosophy  of  lifv  ho  had 

'   mnde  maturity  reach  far  into  the  years  unuully  the  domain  of  old 

Tuwardu  tie  end  of  I8G3,  howi'ver.  he  evidently  foro- 

[  boded    lliol  the  day*  of  darkness  approached.     I'hough   thcr« 

were  uo  outward  and  visible  si<ms  of  failing  nature  more  than 

I  had  long  tixisied,  he  probably  had  secret  intimations  that  ihe  end 

I  eonld  not  be  deferred  mucli  longer.    It  was  under  the  Inlluence 

I-  of  thb  preaeuliment  that  he  eodeJ'his  Diary,  on  the  evening  of 

lut  day  of  the  year,  18fi3,  with  ibis  fit  and  beautillil  conclu- 


"  Dtemher  SI.  —  With  the  close  of  the  year  eomes  the  convletion 
that  the  tinw  hai  conae  to  close  this  Dinry  forcrer.  Tbe  lighl  of  tbe 
•un  is  withdrawing ;  but.  bluued  bf<  Ilenven,  the  light  of  the  evening 
atar  reveals  the  hope  of  a  cotaicg  ininortalily." 
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THERE  is  not  much  more  to  tell.  My  father's  ninety-second 
birthday  was  welcomed  by  his  many  friends  with  all  their 
usual  demoiist rations  of  affectionate  interest  and  respect.  Not 
long  after  that  day,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  in- 
fluenza, from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered.  But  he 
rallied  sufficiently  in  a  few  weeks  to  take  the  long  drives  which 
were  his  latest  recreation.  Ilis  ment.al  faculties  were  not  weak- 
ened, but  they  grew  more  and  more  sluggish.  When  aroused, 
they  were  as  clear  and  sound  as  ever,  as  I  think  will  hf>  shown 
by  the  following  letter,  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  to  his  valued 
I'rieiid  of  many  years,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  the  American 
Consul  at  Fayal. 

**  ^Iy  dear  Mr.  Dabn'ey  :  —  I  have  this  moment  received  your 
favor  of  the  1 7th  February,  and  cannot  refrain  from  immediately 
acknowledging  the  gratification  your  kind,  respectful,  affectionate 
reniiniseence  confers,  lest  old  age  should  put  a  veto  upon  my  powers, 
wliich  I  find  precarious  and  changeful.  Your  *  n?gard  '  will  Ik?  found 
written  on  my  heart,  where  aU  your  many  kind  remembrances  are  in- 
scribed with  a  permanency  which  death  only  can  obliterate. 

"  You  had  occasion  for  the  interest  you  exj)ress  for  my  state  of 
health.  About  the  1st  of  February  I  was  assailed  with  what  is  callo<l 
injlucnza^  in  a  style  more  appropriate  for  a  younger  man.  At  the  age 
of  niuctif-threey  nature  does  not  recuperate  after  the  fashion  of  an 
earlier  period  of  life.     Accordingly  I  have  been  ever  since  prostrated 
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in  1117  bed,  and  am  yet  little  more  than  a  child,  dependent  for  getting 
up,  and  for  all  locomotion,  on  an  assistant  This  is  almost  the  first  let- 
ter I  hare  written  for  these  six  weeks ;  but  my  respect  and  interest  in 
you  and  yours  have  made  me  unmindful  of  old  age  and  sickness. 
Your  letter  was  a  panacea  for  all  trouble. 

**  I  shall  probably  never  write  to  you  again.  But  no  matter.  Wo 
shall  soon  (greet  *)  each  other  in  another  world,  and  renew  the  intimacy 
we  have  had  in  this.  Until  which  time,  adieu.  God  be  with  you.  In 
life  or  death,  forever  yours, 

**J0SLA.H   QUINCY." 

Happily,  during  these  last  few  months  be  suffered  no  pain. 
But  the  charm  of  living  was  gone.  Weariness  of  life  and  long- 
ing for  death  came  over  him.  He  slept  for  the  roost  of  the  time, 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  but  he  longed  for  ^  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking."  One  day  he  said  to  me,  ^*  Remember,  when  I 
am  in  my  grave,  I  shall  be  where  I  wish  to  be  ! "  It  was  not  the 
impatience  of  discontent,  but  the  longing  of  a  tired  child  for  its 
bed.  It  was  the  instinct  with  which  kind  Nature  has  provided 
her  children,  to  make  the  inevitable  hour  welcome  and  grateful 
when  it  comes  in  her  due  course.  When  the  time  of  the  annual 
flitting  to  the  country  came,  and  his  daughter  suggested  it  to  him, 
he  said :  ^  I  am  willing  to  go  with  you  to  Quincy.  Do  just  as  you 
please  about  it.  But  remember,  I  wish  my  funeral  to  take  place 
from  Boston.  In  Boston  I  was  born,  in  Boston  I  have  lived,  and 
from  Boston  I  choose  to  be  buried.     Promise  me  this." 

On  the  3d  of  June,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  daughters,  he 
was  removed  to  Quincy,  passing  for  the  last  time  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  he  loved  so  well.  He  was  able  to  be  dressed 
and  down  stairs  as  a  general  thing,  and  to  take  carriage  exercise 
almost  every  day.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  the  day  but 
one  before  he  died.  I  had  driven  my  daughter  over,  and  we  ar- 
rived just  before  he  returned  from  his  last  drive.  He  was  liAed 
from  the  carriage  by  two  men,  and  was  the  very  image  of  extreme 
old  age.  He  looked  kindly  at  us,  and  said  a  few  words,  but  was 
too  much  fatigued  to  talk  much.  I  had  no  notion,  however,  that 
it  was  the  last  time  I  should  see  him  in  life.  There  was  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  he  should  not  continue  at  least  through  the 

•  Word  iUegible  in  MS. 
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nummcr.  lie*  still  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  news  of  tbe 
day.  His  daii^rliters  read  the  newspa|>er8  to  liim  every  morning, 
and  lie  krpt  himself  advist»d  of  the  events  of  the  war  as  they  oc- 
curred. The  l.'ist  event  which  excited  his  particular  attention  and 
admiration  wjw  the  great  engineering  feat  of  Colonel  Bsiiley, — 
pronounced  by  Aflniinil  Porter  in  his  despatch,  ^  without  doubt, 
the  best  ever  perfonned,"  —  by  which  he  saved  the  flotilla  of  gun- 
lx>ats  on  the  Ued  Kiver,  and  prol>ably  shortened  the  war  by  one 
or  two  years.  This  great  action  roused  my  father  to  fresh  liie. 
He  had  the  report  read  twice  over  to  him,  and  then,  as  if  he  had 
seen  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  was  saiidBcd,  he  exclaimed, 
"That  is  true  glory  I     I  will  hear  no  more." 

Thou<!h  there  was  no  especial  reason  for  expecting  the  end  just 
when  it  came,  he  was  himself  evidently  daily  looking  and  hoping 
for  it  "  I  le  njpeatedly  took  leave  of  his  daughters,"  my  eldest 
sister  writes,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  particulars  of  those 
of  his  la>t  days  when  I  was  not  able  to  be  witli  him,  **  tlianking 
them  ft>r  their  aifeclionate  attentions,  and  savin^i,  'I  am  sorry  to 
leave  you,  but  I  wish  to  go ;  1  have  had  a  remarkably  long,  pros- 
perous, and  hap|)y  lift*,  blessed  in  my  children,  grandchildren,  and 
grt'at-grandohiKlren.  It  is  time  that  1  should  go.  AVeep  not, 
mourn  not,  for  me  !  "*  Even  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of 
his  lift*,  tliere  was  no  especial  reason  for  supposing  that  it  had  in- 
deed coni(\  So  little,  that  my  brother,  who  lives  on  the  e<tiite, 
after  visiting  liim  in  the  morning,  went  to  keep  an  engagement  to 
address  an  Agricultural  Society  at  Framingham,  and  so  n[iissed 
the  closing  scene.  There  was  no  time  to  s(;nd  for  me,  and  thus 
neither  of  his  sons  was  i>resent  when  he  died.  But  our  absence 
was  fitly  supplied  by  the  presence  of  his  three  daughters,  the 
friends,  companions,  and  guardians  of  his  old  age,  whose  cheer- 
ful society,  unremitting  watchfulness,  and  assiduous  affection  had 
given  grace,  comfort,  and  happiness  to  his  latter  days.  ]My  sister 
thus  describes  the  end.  "  On  Thursday,  the  30th  of  June,  he 
was  evidently  losing  strength,  and  did  not  leave  his  chamber  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  noon  on  the  1st  of  July  that  it  was  per- 
ceived that  a  great  change  had  occurred.  No  one  was  with  him 
but  his  attendant  and  his  three  daughtei*s  during  the  last  peace- 
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ful  hours,  nntil,  as  quietly  as  an  infant  sinks  to  slumber,  be 
ceased  to  breatbe,  and  tbe  spirit  returned  to  Grod  wbo  gave  it  I  ** 
As  soon  as  his  death  was  known,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Lincoln, 
the  Mayor  of  Boston,  came  in  person  to  learn  the  wishes  of  the 
family  as  to  tbe  funeral,  with  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
which  in  the  city  he  charged  himself  in  his  official  capacity.  The 
funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday,  July  6th,  from  the  Church  in  Ar- 
lington Street.  The  services  were  impressively  performed  by 
the  Reverend  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett,  D.  D.,  assisted  by  the  Rever- 
end John  D.  Wells,  the  minister  of  Quincy.  Notwithstanding 
that  it  was  tbe  time  of  the  summer  dispersion  of  the  citizens,  the 
church  was  entirely  filled.  The  lines  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  prime 
favorites  with  the  dead,  — 

"  How  happy  is  he  bom  or  taught 
Who  Benreth  not  another's  will,"  — 

were  sung  by  the  choir,  and  were  surely  never  more  fitly  applied. 
The  members  of  tbe  City  Grovemment,  the  President,  Fellows, 
and  Faculty  of  the  Uoiversity,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
many  members  of  the  bar,  and  clergymen  of  the  different  relig- 
ious denominations,  and  many  citizens  who  had  known  him  in 
his  various  public  functions  or  in  private  life,  made  up  the  attend- 
ance. Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Colonel  Thomas 
Aspinwall,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  four  ex-Mayors  of 
Boston,  were  the  pall-bearers.  As  the  procession  moved,  all  the 
bells  of  the  city  were  tolled,  and  the  flags  on  the  State-House  and 
the  other  public  buildings  were  hung  at  half-mast  The  funeral 
was  accompanied  by  the  civic  authorities  and  other  functionaries 
as  far  as  the  line  of  the  city  at  Cambridge  Bridge,  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, attended  only  by  the  family  and  their  ^psmediate  friends, 
to  the  cemetery  at  Mount  Auburn.  At  the  chapel  of  the  ceme- 
tery a  short  service  was  held  by  the  Reverend  President  Hill, 
after  which,  laying  him  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  we  left  him  to 
the  rest  he  had  so  yearned  for. 

His  death  called  forth  tributes  to  his  character  and  public  ser- 
vices from  the  press  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  two 
Boards  of  the  City  Government  of  Boston,  the  Overseers  and 

Faculty  of  the  University,  the  various  learned  societies  of  which 

II 
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he  was  a  member,  and  the  political  associations  to  whidi  he  be- 
longed, or  with  which  he  was  in  sjmfMithy,  paid  homage,  alwajs 
sincere  and  touching  and  sometimes  eloquent,  to  his  memorj.  Of 
the  many  private  letters  which  tlie  family  received  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  father  s  death,  I  shall  gratify  my  own  feelings,  as  well 
as  my  sense  of  what  is  due  to  him,  by  inserting  the  two  following, 
addressetl  to  myself  by  his  friends  and  my  own,  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  now  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  and 
Mr.  John  Lothrop  Motley,  then  holding  the  same  diplomatic 
position  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  but  who  is  more  widely  known, 
and  will  be  always  remembered,  as  the  historian  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  They  express  the  feelings  with  which  the  generation 
that  grew  up  to  manhood  when  he  was  past  the  middle  term 
of  life  regarded  him,  in  a  manner  honorable  to  all  parties. 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mil  £•  Quinct. 

"  Lojfoo!!,  29  Jalr.  ISM. 

''My  dear  Kdmund  :  —  I  thank  you  for  thinking  of  me  so  far  as  to 
send  nie  a  copy  of  your  notice  of  your  father's  life  in  the  Tribune,  at 
the  same  time  with  your  letter  announcing  his  demise.  When,  on  the 
day  belbn'  my  departure  from  Boston,  I  took  leave  of  him,  1  admit 
th:it  I  thought  it  unliki'lv  that  I  shouhl  see  him  a«:;ain.  But  as  time 
wore  on,  and  my  term  of  service  here  appi'anMl  to  be  drawin^i  to  a 
close,  the  j)n»spect  of  returninj^  to  find  him  still  among  us  crrew  l>y  no 
means  so  unn?asonahle.  I  bejian  to  tliink  him  a  fair  candidate  for  tin? 
small  list  of  centenarians  in  the  catalo-^ie  of  graduates  of  Ilanard 
University.  My  vision  wjis  at  hiijt  rather  suddenly  dispelled,  and  ho 
is  no  more.  With  him  disai)j>ears,  I  think,  the  very  li\st  of  the  men 
whom  I  assocriate  with  my  earliest  imjiressions  of  life  in  America.  It 
is  but  a  few  days  short  of  forty-seven  years  ago  that  I  first  saw  him  at 
his  own  mansion  in  Quincy.  —  since  which  j)erio(l  his  name  and  jwrsou 
have  lK»en  continuouslv  connected  in  mv  mind  with  every  friendlv 
odice  towards  thn'c  {generations  of  my  family.  I  need  not  say  to  you 
how  rarely  this  happens  to  any  one  in  America.  Jt  is  not  common 
anywhere  in  the  midst  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  world.  I  shall  cher- 
ish the  recollection  for  the  remaintler  of  mv  davs,  as  of  an  event  which, 
at  least  in  my  exjwrience,  cannot  occur  a<;ain. 

**  It  is  rare  that  an  individual  leaves  so  unspotted  a  record  behind 
him  as  your  father  has  done.     Born  in  the  lap  of  foitunc,  this  neither 
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emasculated  his  vigor  nor  impaired  bis  integrity.  He  never  refused 
to  assume  a  responsible  trust,  and  never  failed  to  acquit  himself  in  it 
with  honor.     Glory  enough  for  any  man  I 

^  This  peaceful  termination  of  a  long  and  well-spent  life  is  not  a 
matter  to  justify  any  language  of  condolence  with  his  £uni]y.  They 
could  not  have  wished  for  him  anything  else,  as  he  could  not  have 
hoped  for  more. 

**  I  pray  you  to  believe,  yourself,  and  to  assure  the  other  members 
of  your  father's  family,  that  no  more  ardent  admirer  of  his  character 
can  be  ibund  than  your  affectionate  friend, 

"C.  F.   AOAMS." 

Mr.  Motley  to  the  Same. 

•^YinniA,  7  Aogvatt,  1864. 

"  My  dear  Quincy  :  —  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  letter 
of  July  15th,  which  reached  me  a  few  days  aga  I  thank  yon  also  for 
the  Tribune,  containing  the  biographical  sketch.  As  I  take  the  Daily 
Tribune,  I  had  already  received  the  paper  in  due  course,  but  I  was 
very  glad  to  have  a  second  copy,  although  I  trust  erelong  to  possess 
it  in  a  more  enduring  shape.  You  were  quite  right,  of  coarse,  to  pub- 
lish it  first  in  a  journal  enjoying  justly  so  very  wide  a  circulation. 

^  I  wish  most  earnestly  that  I  could  talk  to  you  by  the  hour  together 
about  your  father.  To  write  is  so  unsatisfactory,  —  I  mean  to  write  a 
letter,  —  because,  if  one  enters  on  such  a  subject  at  all,  one  never 
knows  where  to  stop.  A  letter  is  not  a  volume,  and  lesB  than  a  volume 
would  hardly  suffice  to  say  all  that  ought  to  be  said  about  Josiah 
Quincy. 

'*  The  graceful  and  heartfelt  eulogies  which  have  already  sprung  up 
like  flowers  from  his  new-made  grave,  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  to 
you,  and  to  all  who  have  the  honor  of  belonging  to  him,  how  firmly 
established  he  was  in  the  affections  and  the  esteem  of  the  best  part 
of  the  American  people.  But  upon  that  point  you  could  hardly  have 
had  a  doubt  I  fi*el,  however,  in  attempting  to  speak  of  him,  as  if  it 
were  impossible  to  avoid  saying  what  has  just  been  said  all  around 
you,  by  so  many,  and  so  much  more  ckx|uently  than  I  could  say  it. 
Let  me  thank  you,  however,  fur  assuring  me  that  he  honored  oie  with 
his  personal  regard, — that  he  was  kind  enough  to  look  with  indulgence 
on  my  poor  labors  in  literature.  I  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  this 
from  himself,  and  I  was  always  very  proud  of  his  approbation.  From 
the  time  when  I  first  came  into  his  presence  as  a  very  young  Junior 
toon  after  his  inauguration  at  Cambridge,  down  to  that  delightful  din- 
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ner  at  Quincy, — do  you  mmenil>or  it?  —  in  tbe  summer  of  'Gl,  just 
U.*fi.>n'  my  departun*  for  this  \yosU  he  was  always  most  kind,  genial,  and 
friondly  to  me,  and  I  have  always  appreeiated  his  kindness  to  the  fulL 
I  hiiali  say  no  more  of  that.  But  really  I  am  afraid  to  trust  m}-self 
to  s|Hsik  of  him  as  I  really  think.  I  don*t  like  the  language  of  exag- 
geration and  weak  enthusiasm,  and  yet  I  have  always  had  a  rery  great 
admiration  of  his  character  and  of  his  intellect. 

**  Tiie  only  thing  I  have  always  regretted  is,  that  he  retired  so  soon 
from  public  life,  —  I  mean  fhjm  national  public  life.  He  lost  but  little, 
but  we  lost  much,  —  more,  perhaps,  than  can  now  be  measured.  Tbe 
influence  from  first  to  last  of  such  high  probity  and  such  clear  vision 
on  the  course  of  affairs,  had  it  bt^en  din*ctly  exerted  by  him  during  the 
long  period  in  which  he  preferred  retirt^ment  from  the  national  serrice, 
could  not  but  have  been  most  wholesome  for  us  alL  Boston  and  tbe 
University  gaine<l  the  best  of  municipal  magistrates  and  of  presidents, 
but  the  senate  and  the  council-board  at  Washington  lost  more  than 
was  tlius  gained.  What  I  especially  admired  al)out  your  father  was 
that  he  ws^h  so  purely  an  American.  I  hate  the  wonl  aristocracy,  as 
appliiMl  to  the  Transatlantic  world,  lor  it  is  philosophically  and  practi- 
cally a  niisnoiiHT  and  a  vulgarism.  If  an  aristocracy  can  exist  with 
uj»,  —  that  is  to  pay,  a  privileged  class,  founded  on  birth  and  territorial 
j)os}«(.'j!sions,  —  then  is  our  whole  system  a  sham  and  a  lie,  and  the  sooner 
Jeif.  and  his  slave-dealinj;  oli«ran'liy  take  possession  of  tlie  whole  coun- 
try the  iH'tter.  Therefore  I  certainly  shall  not  make  use  of  the  term 
in  rejranl  to  him,  but  I  shall  lx)rrow  the  expression  of  our  friend  Wen- 
dell HoliiH'jj,  an«l  sjH'ak  of  him  as  the  ty|)e  and  the  head  of  the  Brah- 
mins of  America.  A  sidiolar,  a  gentleman,  descen<led  of  scholar?  and 
pentK'inen,  a  patriot  an<l  the  son  of  a  patriot,  well  known  to  all  who 
know  America,  —  an  upright  magistrate,  an  eloquent  senator,  a  fear- 
less champion  of  the  Right,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  letters  and 
a  sape,  with  a  noble  prest»nce  from  youth  onwards,  which  even  in  ex- 
treme old  age  did  not  lose  its  majesty,  and  which  gave  a  living  and 
startling  contradiction  to  the  great  poets  terrible  picture  of  man's 
*  seventh  age/  —  what  better  type  could  those  of  us  who  are  proud  of 
America,  and  who  Iwlieve  in  America,  possibly  imagine?  More  than 
all,  what  I  especially  honor  and  admire  him  for  is  that  he  ma«t  fully 
iKjlieved  in  America,  and  most  respected  his  country  exactly  in  the 
midst  of  this  war  and  because  of  the  war. 

**  If  there  is  any  tiling  that  inspires  my  inexpressible  loathing,  my 
infniite  contempt,  it  is  the  senseless  gabble  with  wliich  the  hack-poli- 
ticians r.f  EuroiHJ  entertain  each  other  about  our  *  wicked  war,*  our 
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'  miserable  war/  oar  *  causeless  war,'  our  *  hopeless  war.'  Had  there 
been  no  war,  we  should  indeed  have  been  wicked,  miserable,  hopeless. 

**  I  can  stand  anything  but  tlie  crocodile  regrets  which  our  enemies 
express  for  the  'fratricidal  conflict'  When  the  commonwealth  was 
sliding  smoothly  down  into  the  infinite  abyss,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  we  were  the  *  Great  Republic'  Now  that  we  are  struggling 
upwards  and  onwards,  into  the  daylight,  through  sacrifices  of  blood 
and  treasure,  and  with  an  almost  superhuman  energy  such  as  the  his- 
tory of  no  country  in  the  whole  world  can  show,  we  are  the  objects 
of  compassion,  or  of  contempt,  for  the  little  folks  looking  on  from 
across  the  water,  whose  souls  are  not  large  enough  to  comprehend  a 
portion  of  the  grandeur  of  this  greatest  encounter  of  passions,  princi- 
ples, and  intellectual  powers  ever  waged  upon  the  earth. 

**  And  in  this,  our  conflict  with  the  Devil,  the  same  little  spectators 
think  that  the  Devil  has  already  gained  the  victory,  merely  because 
they  wish  well  to  him.  They  call  upon  us  to  give  it  up  and  worship 
him,  that  the  whole  world  may  be  happy  together,  —  especially  the 
cotton-brokers.    Don't  they  wish  we  would  V 

'*  You  may  suppose,  therefore,  how  I  echo  the  passage  in  the  last 
part  of  your  memoir :  —  *  Far  from  being  cast  down  by  the  disturbance 
of  public  and  private  aflairs  consequent  upon  the  civil  war,  he  looked 
upon  that  war  as  the  most  hopeful  sign  that  he  liad  seen  during  his 
long  life  of  the  future  of  his  country,  lie  used  to  say,  after  the  war 
had  begun,  that  he  now  believed  that  we  were  going  to  be  a  great  na- 
tion, of  which  he  never  felt  sure  before.' 

**  I  think  I  had  better  not  say  any  more.  You  know  how  much  I 
honored  and  admired  your  father,  and  you  have  yourself  given  so 
truthful  and  noble  a  portnuture  of  him,  that  it  would  be  almost  an 
impertinence  in  me  to  do  more  than  express  my  sympathy  with  what 
you  have  written,  and  with  what  you  fecL 

*^  Let  me  say,  however,  that  your  memoir  (which  I  called  a  sketch 
merely,  for  want  of  any  other  word)  strikes  me  as  admirably  written. 
I  have  read  it  twice,  with  the  deepest  interest  Don't  you  intend  to 
enlarge  it  to  a  volume,  and  publish  it  as  such  ?  Your  father  set  you 
the  example  in  his  admirable  biography  of  his  father,  which  you  ought 
to  follow  at  once. 

"  It  will  always  be  a  pleasant  remembrance  to  me  that  I  knew  so 
well  those  twin  Nestors  of  England  and  America,  your  father  and 
Lord  L^'ndhurst  I  saw  much  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  and  I  had  more  than  once  the  pleasure  of  being  the 
bearer  of  friendly  greetings  and  remembrances  from  the  one  to  the 
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other.  Lord  Lyndhunt.  too,  had  preserved  hit  intellectaal  faculties 
iindimmod,  and  I  hiuurd  him  deliver  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
ou  his  eighty-eighth  birthday,  —  a  vivid,  interesting,  logical  argu- 
ment, on  a  constitutional  ijuestion.  In  private  he  was  kind,  genial, 
playful,  —  never  senile,  —  to  the  last  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
our  affairs,  and  had  a  sincere  affection  for  the  land  of  his  birth.  He 
tcH)  was  a  handsome  old  man ;  but  his  physiognomy  was  disfigured  by 
a  brown  wig,  and  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  legs. 

**The  attractive  and  commanding  personal  appearance  o£  your 
father  is  as  familiar  to  me  as  if  he  stood  befbre  me  now.  It  was  no 
ri'niarkable  that  I  can  never  cease  to  regret  that  the  statue  which  was 
ordered  fn>m  William  Story  was  never  completed,  —  I  believe  for 
want  of  funds.  I  do  wish  that  something  could  be  done  now ;  and  I 
shouhl  like  to  join  in  any  plan.  I  saw  the  model  in  Rome,  which  was 
admirable. 

'*  I  have  been  talking  on,  without  saying  anything  very  new.  I  have 
not  expreftsed  deep  regret  at  your  father's  departure.  Lasting  sorrow 
for  such  a  euthanasia  would  be  ill-timed.  There  is  always  a  fear,  too, 
that  thi*  bcHly  mtj// outlive  the  mind,  —  and  so  calm  and  peaceful  an 
emlinjjj  lM'K»re  that  fear  could  fnul  a  place  is  in  itself  a  relief.  Still,  I 
know  well  that  these  considerations  must  come  later,  and  the  personal 
grief  for  his  passing  away  must  claim  its  place. 

'*  I  beg  you  to  ac<*ept  for  yoursflf,  and  fur  the  other  menil)ers  of 
your  family^  my  sinccrcst  and  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  believe  mo 
ever,  my  dear  Quincy,  very  faithfully  yours, 

**J.  L.  Motley. 

"  My  wife  desires  her  kind  remembrances." 

Tiie  Ftatue  of  which  Mr.  Motley  speaks  is  still  in  the  studio  of 
the  sculptor.  The  artist  put  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  genius,  into 
this  work,  for  he  loved  and  revered  its  subject  as  the  friend  of 
his  own  youth  and  of  his  father's  prime.  CJompeteut  judges 
have  assured  me  that  it  is  surpassed  by  no  modern  portrait 
statue,  if  it  may  not  be  pronounced  absolutely  the  best  of  all. 
My  father  was  an  eminently  handsome  man,  even  down  to  ex- 
treme old  age.  His  fine  set  of  teeth,  which  he  kept  entire  till 
his  death,  doubtless  contributed  to  preserve  the  majestic  propor- 
tions of  his  countenance.  A  bust  taken  of  him  in  his  prime  by 
Horatio  Greenough  might  well  pass  for  the  head  of  an  Apollo  or 
a  Jupiter.     I  have  already  spoken  of  the  fine  bust  by  Crawford 
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in  the  G>llege  Library,  which  is  a  most  accurate  likeness,  as  well 
as  an  admirable  work  of  art  Four  portraits  of  him  remain. 
The  first  by  Stuart,  taken  in  1806,  when  he  was  in  ^  the  prime 
of  manhood  where  youth  ends,"  in  the  earlier  and  highly  finished 
style  of  that  master;  the  second,  also  by  Stuart,  taken  twenty 
years  afterwards,  in  his  later  and  freer  manner,  which  has  been 
engraved  for  this  work;  the  third  by  Page,  in  1842,  in  his 
robes  as  President  of  the  University,  taken  when  he  was  just 
entering  upon  his  green  old  age;  and  the  fourth  by  Wight, 
painted  some  ten  years  later,  at  the  request  of  the  class  of  1829, 
which  is  deposited  with  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.  * 

He  was  not  a  fiuent  speaker  in  his  later  years,  nor  yet  a  rapid 
talker,  seeming  to  choose  his  words  and  sentences  with  almost 
too  deliberate  care ;  but  what  he  said  at  last,  in  public  speech  or 
private  conversation,  was  always  full  of  ripened  thought,  fitly 
uttered,  and  richly  illustrated  from  the  stores  of  his  reading  and 
experience.  And  yet  I  have  been  told  by  ear-witnesses  that  his 
speech  was  swid  enough  in  the  fiery  conflicts  of  his  Congres- 
sional days.  He  was,  too,  in  his  prime,  very  happy  in  im- 
promptu speeches,  ready  repartees,  epigrammatic  toasts,  and 
quips  of  fancy,  which  made  him  an  incomparable  presiding 
ofiicer  at  public  dinners.  He  was  never  a  laudator  temporis  acH^ 
nor  ever  afiirmed  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these. 
Quite  otherwise.  He  was  always  ready  with  examples  from  hb 
own  memory  to  prove  the  exact  contrary.  He  did  not  live  in 
the  past,  as  many  old  men  do.  Perhaps  one  reason  of  his  retain- 
ing his  mental  vigor  so  long  and  so  well  was  owing  to  the  in- 
tenseness  with  which  he  lived  in  the  day  that  was  passing  over 
his  head.  Thus  he  kept  at  least  abreast  of  his  time  to  the  last, 
and  saw  in  the  great  events  of  his  old  age  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  those  of  his  prime,  which  were  hastening  to  a  con- 
clusion he  had  foreseen,  and  labored  to  bring  to  pass,  but  had  not 
hoped  to  see  with  his  mortal  eyes. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  entering  public  life,  even  before 
going  to  Washington,  he  had  discerned  and  resisted  the  power 
&tal  to  liberty  given  by  the  Constitution  to  slavery.      And  I 
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think  I  am  mfe  in  saying  that  no  public  man  saw  more  dearij, 
and  resisted  more  persistently,  the  growing  predominance  of  the 
Slave  Power  than  he.  Rciiistance  to  that  Power  was  indeed  the 
inspiration  of  his  whole  Congre:<sional  life.  Whatever  specific 
shape  the  measures  might  taLe  which  he  opposed  and  protested 
against,  it  was  the  Slave  Power  behind  them  that  he  attacked. 
And  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  his  voice  crying  in  that 
wilderness  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  deliverance,  the  ad- 
vent of  which  he  lived  to  see.  And  when,  in  the  conflict  of 
1856,  he  took  down  his  old  sword,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  a  new  generation,  it  was  because  it  was  the  same  battle 
for  freedom,  bec^ueathed  to  the  sons,  in  which  he  had  led  the  sires. 
His  Btiiinless  private  life,  his  sterling  public  spirit,  his  perfect 
disinterestedness  free  from  all  by-ends  and  self-seeking,  lus  la^ 
borious  fidelity  in  honorable  posts  of  duty,  were  acknowledged 
by  the  men  among  whom  he  lived,  and  rewarded  by  their  grati- 
tude, affection,  and  reverence.  But  it  is  to  the  part  ho  bore  in 
the  great  revolution  which  was  going  forward  all  his  life,  and  is 
not  ended  yet,  that  he  will  owe  —  should  such  be  awarded  to 
him  —  a  place  in  the  permanent  history  of  hb  country. 
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ton,  3fig,  TliB  Hr>(  electlnn  for 
Mnvor,  303.  tlaolail  secnnd  llavur 
ot  tlMlaii,  304.  House  of  Imlnstry 
--  '  "      o  for  Roforrailion  of  jnvc- 


le  OlT«nili 


,    Kir 


ket,  mo. 


II.SVT.   Faneail  llnll  Mi 
I'ubljc  ulioola,  too.   High 
Sclioo:   for   Elrlt.    i4.     Inrttnlion   to 
Lafayatie,  4ni.    EsoaJves  bim  m  the 

Sieit  of  Dmion,  403.  Letten  rrom 
nfHVette,  407,  408,  433,  iU,  43I>. 
Second  visit  of  UfHvaCle,  413.  Dt- 
livers  Ibe  Jobiiea  Omtlon,  July  4, 
IBie,  4tS.  Addrwx  on  lenvlnj'  Ihs 
JiHyonilty,  437.  Kleowd  I'residant 
of  ilarviirJ  Unirerally,  480.  In- 
angumlinn  m  Proident,  481.  Lal- 
len  tMTn  iliehnp  Cheverua,  410,  430; 
Mr.  Bonoe,  436  ;  Joicph  Story,  4IJ: 
J.Q,  Adrimi.  93,4^3:  Unoiel  Webster, 
434;  Clinncellor  Kent,  473.  Changes 
in  Culiece  diwinlln*.  437.  Addreu 
ftlde.iii.-ittionDrUj>iie  )Iiili,41H.  On- 
>  in  lto<ton,  444.     Hl> 


Mn.  Oirmie,  dwcrlblng  L«  OninM, 
411).  Letter,  on  the  daith  4f  Utar. 
Otto,  to  hit  ton,  4ai.  Prei>i<Ienl  Jack- 
Km'4  vi»lt,  4&8.  rumwimiHlencf  oUIt 
.Sir  Au^iUtut  J.  Kosler,  4St.  Coliera 
dlahirlianoBi.  4«»-til7,  C«n<«oniat 
addreti  at  Hamcd,  4ST.    <]om  Halt 


n  Ooiun, 


Tribalea  of  the  gen 
denti,  488.    Hit  re^i 

486.    HI)  oliuiicti  1 

rv,  483.  Hittorv  of  Uo.ion,  40",  fiul. 
tllatnry  of  tlie  Atbeniriim.  tlHi,  30<i. 
Death  of  jQha  guiriof  Aditni,  408. 
Correspondence  wlili  3.  M.  Broome. 
4«4.  Writes  "  A  Kl««  for  Itnrwrd." 
407.  I>uth  orbi)  wtfa,  488.  UmaoiT 
ot  J.  Q.  Adaou.  U3.  PnrchHO  cf 
Citv  Wharf.  EOS.  ttoltta  Uw  ankiii 
of  tlosion  and  OlmrlrMown,  304.  In> 
tereit  in  palltlat.  ED7>  AOhormiM 
of  the  FujttlTO  Slara  lav,  GOS,  tO». 
Addnuw  to  th4  Crte  States,  SII.  Ef. 
feet  ot  hji  poliitMl  wriiion.  It&. 
Loiter  to  Mr.  Hoar.  tii.  LMXra 
fivm  W.  Irvinit.  filOi  Sir.  SlUtman, 
618;  C.  Sumner,  r.jt.  9U;  J,  L. 
Sloliey.  eia;  Loril  Lyiidimr.1,  MS. 
Hli  n«uiutl  habit'.  618.  Letlar* 
to  «r,  and  Hr-.  WalonMn.  SlSi 
Captain  S.  H.  Qaincy,  ij*:  F.  G. 
Shaw,  6Sri  Vrnlilcnl  Unooln. 
BBS.  Reply,  638.  LBlifr  frum  J. 
£.  Calmat.  B40:  in  a.  W.  llat.nn, 
641.  Hitinterattin  IhBfvanlann&i 
war.  644.     Hu  danth,  Ut.     1  rtbntai 


Letter  lo  [i'>  «i.. „ 

rrc.m  G.  F,  Adiunt.fitdi  from  J.  L 
Mirticy.  B»7.  Hli  tstue  by  (ilory. 
660.  Hi.  bnali  lijr  QrtnuiilKll  aiid 
Crawfunl,  ii.  Ponmlla  hy  StUR, 
rKKe,Hnd  WlEhl,  E3I.  Uia  pefelu- 
eni   re'i.tfl.teo    tbnmgb    Ub  b)  llM 

'   blavo  rower,  6(3. 

Qnlney,  Josiali,  Junior,  41',  411,  Ot 
404. 

qalney.  Siimnol.  Soiioltor-Uanenil, «,». 

Qulney,  Snmuel  .Miller,  Cuptain.  Lat- 
ter M.  614.    Hayor  of  New  Orlwaia, 


Watcrstan.  Bob«rt  C^  Wi,  616,  ESI. 
Webiter,   Diaiel,  810,  BSl,  311,  tSS. 

Hia  Ontioa  on  th«  ITth  of  June, 

181G,  111.      Hi*  Eulogy 


Wlllmmij  D»Tid  K.,  l"; 
Wilion,  Bsironl,  414. 
WolcoU,   Oliter,  48,  T 

molrof,  4V1. 
Wright,  Bobcrt,  338. 


THE    END. 


OtmMdfo  eumtnii  a 


